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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


A Pilgrim Looks at the World, issued in two volumes, is 
a running narrative, interspersed with observations and com¬ 
ments, by Swami Ranganathananda, of his many lecture tours 
abroad. Several of these tours of the Swami were sponsored 
and organized by the Government of India through its Mini¬ 
stries of Education and External Affairs. 

Volume One, issued earlier, comprises the story of the 
Swami’s tour of Japan, Singapore, and Fiji in 1958, in Part 
One; his tour of seven South-East Asian countries in 1960, in 
Part Two; his tour of seventeen European countries in 1961, 
in Part Three; an Appendix containing his The Story of 
Burma Evacuation: 1942, in Appendix A; reports of his several 
lecture tours of Ceylon, South-East Asia, Hongkong, and 
Nepal between 1963 and 1966, in Appendix B; and some press 
interviews and reports and a letter of appreciation, relating 
to some of these tours, in Appendix C. 

Of these, the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, had pub¬ 
lished, in 1962, the material comprised in Parts One and 
Parts Two in a volume under the title: Japan and South-East 
Asia Lecture Tour: A Running Narrative, and the material 
comprised in Part Three in another volume under the title: 
European Lecture Tour: A Running Narrative, each in a 
3,000-copy edition, for private circulation and for the purposes 
of the Government of India. 

This book, Volume Two of A Pilgrim Looks at the World, 
is divided into five parts. 

PART ONE, under the title: A Traveller Looks at the 
World, covers the questions put by the monastic brothers of 
the Swami, at an interview, on various interesting topics, and 
the Swami’s thought-provoking answers to them, relating to 
his lecture tour of U.S.A., and 24 other countries in the East 
and the West between 18 July, 1968 and 31 December, 1969. 
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PART TWO covers the Swami’s second European lecture 
tour of 1970. 

PART THREE covers the Swami’s lecture tour of Austra¬ 
lia, U.S.A., and ten other countries in 1971-72. 

PART FOUR covers the Swami’s lecture tour of Afgha¬ 
nistan in 1973. 

-PART FIVE covers the Swami’s lecture tour of the Re¬ 
public of Zambia, Madagascar, and Mauritius in 1974. 

APPENDIX A covers the report of the 1968-69 tour issued 
by Swami Bhashyananda, Head of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society of Chicago, U.S.A., who sponsored the tour original¬ 
ly covering only France, U.S.A., and Canada, but which was 
subsequently extended by the Government of India to cover 
also, under its own auspices, twenty-two other countries in 
Latin America, South-East Asia, including New Zealand and 
Australia, and Far-East Asia. 

APPENDIX B covers the report of the Symposium of 
Religions held in Chicago in 1968. 

APPENDIX C gives the text of the Swami’s speech on 
The Modem Challenge and the Future oj Hinduism delivered 
at the Third Spiritual Summit Conference organized by the 
Temple of Understanding, Washington, D.C., and held at the 
Harvard Divinity School, U.S.A., on October 11, 1971. 

APPENDIX D covers some select press interviews and 
reports as well as comments and letters of appreciation, relating 
to the above tours. 


The story of the various tours given in the two volumes 
has been enriched by a number of available illustrations. 

The two volumes deal only with the Swami’s lecture tours 
outside India — about fifty countries, including five com¬ 
munist states, namely, Poland, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia and Cuba, in the last four of which he was the 
guest of the respective governments. 

But the Swami has not been less active within his own 
country. He had started his work of teaching and lecturing 
between 1932 and 1938, first in an humble way in Mysore^ 
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taking weekly classes on ethical and spiritual life, along with 
his other brother monks of the Ramakrishna Order, for the 
students of the Banumiah High School and for the inmates 
of the state prison in the city of Mysore and, later, for the 
students of the National High School and for the inmates of 
the state prison in the city of Bangalore. He continued this 
work, more intensively and extensively, during the thirty-six 
years since 1938 when, as Head of the Ramakrishna Mission 
centres in Rangoon, Karachi, New Delhi, and Calcutta, his 
weekly discourses on the Upani$ads and the Gitd began to 
attract cosmopolitan audiences of hundreds of listeners. In 
Rangoon, he conducted spiritual classes for the political pri¬ 
soners in the Insein Jail between 1939 and 1941. His weekly 
discourses at the Ramakrishna Mission, Karachi, then in un¬ 
divided India but now in Pakistan, used to be attended by 
over 1,000 people — Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, and 
others. 

During these thirty-six years, the Swami has also under¬ 
taken extensive lecture tours several times throughout Bunna, 
Shri Lanka, and the vast sub-continent of India, covering the 
various states of undivided India, including the present Pakis¬ 
tan states of Sind and the Punjab and the region covered by 
the state of Bangladesh, as also most of the tribal regions of 
north-east India. These tours have brought him into touch 
with thousands of students in the universities, colleges, tech¬ 
nical institutes, and high schools in various parts of India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Burma, and Shri Lanka. He has also 
delivered Convocation Addresses at the Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Gauhati, and Bangalore Universities, and at Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. He has been invited to address the 
Government of India Central Services Trainees, first at Met¬ 
calfe House, New Delhi, later at the National Academy of Ad¬ 
ministration, Mussoorie, year after year, since 1953-54, and 
the National Defence College, New Delhi, since 1965. 

Bom in the village of Trikkur, Kerala State, on Decem¬ 
ber 15,1908, Swami Ranganathananda joined the Ramakrishna 
Order — the international spiritual and cultural movement 
founded by Swami Vivekananda, at its branch in Mysore in 
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1926. He was formally initiated into Sannydsa in 1933 by 
Swami Shivananda, one of the eminent disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the second President of the Order. 

The young monk spent the first nine years of his monastic 
life in the Mysore branch of the Order, working, for the first 
six years, as its cook, dish washer, and housekeeper and, later, 
as warden of its home for students. After spending the next 
three years at the Order’s branch in Bangalore, where he 
worked among the youth, he worked as Secretary and Libra¬ 
rian at the Ramakrishna Mission branch at Rangoon, Burma, 
from 1939 to 1942 and, thereafter, as President of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Mission, Karachi, now in West Pakistan, 
from August 1942 to August 1948. From September 1949 to 
March 1962, he worked as the Secretary of the New Delhi 
branch of the Mission, and from April 1962 to November 1967, 
he was the Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta, Director of its School of Humanistic and 
Cultural Studies, and editor of its monthly journal. 


He is one of the Trustees of the Ramakrishna Order, 
Belurmath, a member of the Governing Body of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, and a member of the Indian National Com¬ 
mission for Cooperation with the UNESCO. 


Mfe are happy to place before the public this second 
volume, which presents before the vision of the reader a uni¬ 
que image of India in its inter-action with the contemporary 
world especially in the field of ideas, and as viewed by one 
who has been a real messenger of India wherever he has gone 
and who is a pilgrim from India at home everywhere. 

Sw w had l he P l rivi ' ege to Polish, earher, two of the 
nilT S ' mpo ‘? ant books - nam ely, The Message of the Upa- 

lattg tolhe fifst P6 S X C °ft ting ° f 3 corres P° n< lence, re- 
L" Junf Sit Indifa Gandhi ’ 3t 3 ^gatheHngTn^» 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION 
In this book, Devanagari characters are transliterated 
according to the scheme adopted by the International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists at Athens in 1912 and since then gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to be the only rational and satisfactory 
one. In it the inconsistency, irregularity, and redundancy of 
English spelling are ruled out: f, q, w, x, and z are not called 
to use; one fixed value.is given to each letter. According to 
this scheme: 
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The following points may also be noted: 


(1) All Sanskrit words, except when they are proper 
nouns, or have come into common use in English, or repre- 
sent a class of literature, cult, sect, or school of thought, are 
italicized. 


• a u 2 i t nglidZed Sanskrit words like ‘karmik’, ‘samsaric’, 
Arhathood, etc. are Romanized. 

. <3 * < r Ur ™ nt geographical names, except in cases where 

JonLt n " S are giVen ' ° r in special cases wh ere the 

context requires at, and all modem names from the com¬ 
mencement of the nineteenth century are given in their usu^l 
spelling and without diacritical marks. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S TESTAMENT 

‘Whenever this world of ours, on account of growth — on 
account of added circumstances, requires a new adjustment, 
a wave of power comes; and as man is acting on two planes, 
the spiritual and the material, waves of adjustment come on 
both the planes. On the one side, of the adjustment on the 
material plane, Europe has mainly been the basis during 
modem times; and of the adjustment on the other, the spiri¬ 
tual plane, Asia has been the basis throughout the history of 
the world. 

‘Today, man requires one more adjustment on the spiri¬ 
tual plane; today, when material ideas are at the height of 
their glory and power, today when man is likely to forget 
his divine nature, through his growing dependence on matter, 
and is likely to be reduced to a mere money-making machine, 
an adjustment is necessary. The voice has spoken, and the 
power is coming, to drive away the clouds of gathering mate¬ 
rialism. The power has been set in motion which, at no dis¬ 
tant date, will bring unto mankind once more the memory of 
its real nature; and again the place from which this power 
will start will be Asia. 


This world of ours is on the plan of the division of 
labour. It is vain to say that one man shall possess every¬ 
thing. Yet how childish we are!... A nation which is great 
in the possession of material power thinks that that is all that 
is to be coveted, that that is all that is meant by progress, 
that that is all that is meant by civilization, and if there are 
other nations which do not care for possession, and do not 
possess that power, they are not fit to live, their whole exist¬ 
ence is useless! On the other hand, another nation may think 
that material civilization is utterly useless. From the Orient 
came the voice which once told the world that if a man pos- 
sesses everything that is under the sun and does not possess 

nsarsf s? “■* ,he ™“ i ^ ih « ° ,h " 

The nretnf J"! ^ grandeur - each has its glory. 

ttzzssr wiU be the hannoni2ing ’ the "AS 

—From lecture on My Master at New York in 1 RQR. «r>,„ 
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PART ONE: 

A TRAVELLER LOOKS AT THE WORLD 




PART ONE: 


A TRAVELLER LOOKS AT THE WORLD 

On his return to India from his extensive lecture tour of U S.A. 
and 24 other countries in East and West, between 18 July 1968 and 31 
December 1969, during which he addressed a total of 934 lectures and 
question-answer sessions, of which 90 were television, radio, and news¬ 
paper interviews, 30 were in churches and temples, 141 were in Vedanta 
Societies and Ramakrishna Ashramas, 156 were in private parlours, 197 
were in public forums, and 320 were in 115 universities and colleges, 
Swami Ranganathananda was interviewed for 24 hours by the Rama¬ 
krishna monastic brotherhood of the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta-14, in¬ 
cluding its President and the Editor of its well-known monthly Prabud- 
dha Bharata, one of the four English journals of the Ramakrishna Order. 

The questions put by the brothers on various interesting topics, and 
the Swami’s thought-provoking answers to them, were later published 
serially in the Prabuddha Bharata between July 1970 and August 1971 
under the title: A Traveller Looks at the World. 

The following is based on that publication, but duly edited and, 
wherever found necessary, amplified, in the case of the answers, by 
the Swami.— Publishers. 

Question: What human trends in the West impressed 
you most and what distressed you most, and why so? 

Answer ; In the West, especially in the United States, 
where I spent a full year of the year and a half, there were 
many things that really impressed me, as they would impress 
any visitor. The tremendous energy of the people, their hard 
work, the wonderful material wealth and prosperity that has 
been built up, their advancement in science and technology — 
all these are things that really strike a visitor. 

But as you have implied in your question, there are also 
things that distress any visitor. One obvious thing that strikes 
the visitor is the pervasive presence of materialism or world- 
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liness in a big way. The philosophy that man lives by in 
contemporary American civilization, takes him to be solely 
an individual conditioned by his senses. Such a philosophy 
makes organic satisfactions the highest and only ideal of man. 
That is materialism in what may be called the crassest sense. 
During recent decades, America has imbibed this type of 
materialism in a big way. Man is just a physical body, and 
organic satisfactions are everything. In the initial stages, the 
result of this philosophy was fine. Man became energetic and 
active, and could express himself effectively on the organic 
plane. But at a later stage, the evils began to manifest them¬ 
selves. 

Out of these evils have come what the Americans them¬ 
selves refer to today as the sex, crime, and other explosions 
in America. Any visitor is struck by this dominance of sex; 
similarly with crime. These are the two prominent features 
of the American social scene today: sex and crime. It is diffi¬ 
cult to give an idea of the extent of the current sex explo¬ 
sion in the States; it is open and blatant. This is a very dis¬ 
tressing phenomenon. The glory of woman as a spiritual per¬ 
sonality is ignored; only the flesh counts; and the feminine 
body is ‘sold’ — in advertisements, in the papers and jour¬ 
nals, in the TV and radio. The vulgarization of the other¬ 
wise natural and noble value of sex has gone to extreme 
lengths. There was a play, recently enacted in New York, in 
which sex was openly demonstrated on the stage itself, in the 
sacred name of art, and without any inhibition. Such things 
go on occasionally even in the universities. And the subject, 
in its flimsiest form, has even entered the lists of university 
post-graduate research themes. 


These are some of the features which really distress any 
visitor and make him feel that the American society has lost 
f S,e T er j ng and direction ' «“» strikes particularly a visitor 
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cause I saw the best of America and other western countries: 
students, teachers, scientists, devotees of God, and simple 
citizens. 

Question: Among the countries you visited, did you 
come across some thinkers who are aware of the fact that the 
world’s fundamental problem is that of the regeneration of 
man? If so, how did these people view the matter? 

Answer: Yes; such sensitive thinkers I did come across. 
Not only in the United States this time, but also in several 
European and South-east Asian and Far-eastern countries, 
during my earlier visits to them. There are plenty of people 
who are really appalled at the fall of man in modern civili¬ 
zation. 

But one thing I noticed in the West: It has so little 
understanding of human nature in depth. There is no philo¬ 
sophy that gives a vision of man beyond his sensate dimen¬ 
sion. But they are now in search of such a philosophy; 
though, it is true, they find it difficult to grasp clearly. Ac¬ 
cordingly, what I noticed, especially in the United States, is 
that when a writer or speaker deals with the foibles of con¬ 
temporary society, he is excellent. But as soon as he begins 
to prescribe a remedy, it often turns out that the remedy pre¬ 
scribed is worse than the disease itself. This is particularly 
true in the fields of psychiatry and other sciences of man. 
The data on the subject of human nature, with which they 
work and arrive at conclusions, arc very very limited. It is 
here that Indian philosophical and spiritual thought has some¬ 
thing vital to contribute to the West. Indian thought is not 
going to prescribe just a few do’s and don’ts; it. on the other 
hand, opens up a new vista of human growth and evolution, 
a new vision of human dignity and human glory. That is the 
greatness of the philosophy of Vedanta; and when presented 
in this way, it receives instant welcome and respect from 
thinking people in all these advanced countries. 

Question: Is it realized by American leaders of thought 
that Swami Vivekananda’s spiritual ministration to that coun¬ 
try was truly prophetic? In other words, that, in teaching 
Vedanta and Yoga, he gave to that nation the solutions to its 
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problems even before these took the definite shapes they have 
taken today? 

Answer: Yes; this recognition is slowly coming over the 
minds of a small group of thinking people today. But, by 
and large, you do not find much impress, visible and palpable, 
of Swami Vivekananda’s intense intellectual and spiritual 
work of four years, of 75 years ago, on American culture and 
society today. It is natural. For, all vital and abiding in¬ 
fluences do not begin to act initially on the surface levels of 
life; they reach out to its depths and influence from there. 
So we have to search for his influence in the deeper levels 
of American life; and we shall not fail to discover its pre¬ 
sence and action. 


During the immediate decades following Vivekananda’s 
appearance at the World Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
in 1893, this influence was great; and there are thinkers to¬ 
day who realize that the revolutionary ideas rocking the 
Christian Churches today, the progressive trends among 
them, are in line with the ideas which Vivekananda presented 
on the subject. Just recently, at the Symposium of Reli¬ 
gions, organized by the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chi¬ 
cago on 15 September 1968 at Chicago, in commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the first Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
a , Catholic leader . Father Robert Campbell, Professor 
of Theology, De Paul (Catholic) University, Chicago, endor¬ 
sed this point of view. In the course of his speech at the 
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all of us. This liberal Christian outlook is sympathetic to a great 
extent to the Hindu outlook. As a matter of fact, on many points, I 
tnink, you will find the liberal Christian outlook moving in the direc¬ 
tion of the East in much of its philosophy-both in its concept of an 
impersonal God and in the concept that we are all divine. 

'The same obtains in the attitude toward man: Traditional Chris¬ 
tianity according to the liberal group, was charged with a pessimistic 
outlook arising from its dogmas such as original sin. This concept 
is very offensive to liberal Christianity, which holds that man is per¬ 
fectible by training and proper education. 

‘In attitude to the world also, there is a cleavage between the 
two groups. Whereas the traditionalist group considers the world a 
danger and an enemy, the liberal group considers this a very wrong 
view and affirms that it can be improved, and that we should devote 
ourselves to building a more humane society, instead of pining to go 
to heaven. 

‘In the Roman Catholic Church, for the last five or six years, 
the rebellion against authority has been a move in the direction of 
challenging the infallibility of the Pope, the ideas of heaven and hell, 
and many other traditional doctrines. The liberal group says: “Don’t 
worry about the old-fashioned things such as seeking converts, etc., 
but let us develop ecumenism, develop better relations with other 
religions." In my own university, surveys taken of Catholic student’s 
attitudes show a great swing toward the liberal views within the last 
five or six years. 

'I know that the great Swami Vivekananda would himself be in 
favour of most of the trends in the direction of liberal Christianity: 
because his teaching was: “Don’t be concerned about doctrines or 
dogmas or churches or temples”, and the liberal Christian would echo 
these sentiments one hundred per cent.... Although the Swami 
would not endorse all the modernistic attitudes — perhaps its moral 
code he would not endorse one hundred per cent — still I think he 
would be in favour of its central trends, which seem to be moving in 
the direction of the unity of religion which he was hoping for. I think 
this trend in the direction of humanism would be applauded by Swami 
Vivekananda if he were here today.’ 

The truth stressed by Father Campbell is being recog¬ 
nized by various thinkers in the West who have studied 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Whether the appreciation be open or veiled, with respect 
to the Vedanta position, the need of the West is exactly what 
Swami Vivekananda had pointed out: that Western civiliza¬ 
tion should have a spiritual base, and that religions should 
become broader, with the readiness for dialogue with each 
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other. There are many people who say now what Vedanta 
has been saying through Vivekananda and others for the last 
seventy years. Thus, slowly, steadily, these truths are com¬ 
ing to be recognized; but rather too slowly. The Americans 
are so absorbed in their own immediate problems, in their 
own achievements, and in their own impressive technical suc¬ 
cesses, that they have not found the time or mood to deal 
with the deeper aspects of life, to deal with the contemporary 
problems in the light of the great ideas and values of Indian 
thought. But something in this direction is coming on in a 
big way. I say this because, almost every TV. radio, and 
newspaper interviewer who interviewed me — and I had more 
than ninety such experiences during the whole tour — asked 
me this question: How do you explain this tremendous turn¬ 
ing to Indian spiritual thought on the part of Americans and 
Canadians today? This was a recurring question. 

They do realize, these news media, that there is current¬ 


ly a turning to the inspiration of the East on the part of the 
people of the West. This shows that the work started by 
Vivekananda — the work of spreading Indian philosophical 
ideas, Vedantic ideas, in the West — was a response to a 
genuine need, and is gathering force, decade by decade, be¬ 
cause of this very fact. But it is also true that sometimes it 
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States and Canada alone, I visited and lectured in 84 of them: 
and m another 31 in the remaining 23 countries. In several 
of these in the States, I came across students carrying the 
Upanisads and the GitA with them as texts for study. They 
have tests also in these subjects. At the Cleveland State Uni- 
versity, Ohio, I found a whole post-graduate class studying 
one of the most difficult of the Upanisads, the Man<}ukya. 
Students were sitting here and there on chairs and on the 
floor, informally, during my two talks on this Upanisad. 
which I gave at their request, and which they tape-recorded 
for later use, as they said. The Professor-in-Charge. Dr. 
David Miller, was in Bhubaneswar, Orissa, for a year and a 
half, and used to visit the Ramakrishna Math in that city. 
He and his wife are devoted to Indian spiritual thought and 
live the spiritual life. 

So there are such people who have already come across 
the deeper levels of Indian thought in an intimate way and 
others who are now coming in touch with it, and they are 
very happy to convey the message of that thought to their 
students; and the students, on their part, many of them, take 
deep interest in these courses of study. But very often they 
do not get the help of teachers of the calibre of such people 
as Professor Miller. I have marked that, sometimes, flimsy 
and incorrect ideas about Vedanta and the Upanisads and 
Hinduism are given to the students. But that is because the 
teachers are not up to the mark, and not because of a con¬ 
scious effort at distortion. However, there is a great deal of 
interest in Vedanta philosophy and in the spiritual teachings 
of the Indian sages. 

Question: Can American society provide a favourable 
atmosphere for seriously practising the spiritual disciplines 
of Vedanta? What are the chances of Vedantic monasticism 
growing in the West? 

Answer: At present, there is a growing desire among 
people, who know what man’s spiritual life is, to get oppor¬ 
tunities for living that type of spiritual life. For example, if 
any one organizes a spiritual retreat, people come eagerly to 
participate in it. This was evident when the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society of Chicago announced the purchase of 80 
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acres of an orchard in the neighbouring state of Michigan, 
about 150 miles from Chicago. The township in which the 
land is situated bears a significant name: Ganges. When the 
project to establish a spiritual retreat and monastery in the 
Ganges township was announced, so great was the interest 
that people came in hundreds from three or four states to 
participate in the foundation laying ceremony on 26 July 1969. 
There were, among them, professors from the neighbouring 
West Michigan University at Kalamazoo. They said they 
were very happy to have this beautiful retreat coming up 
only about 40 miles away, which they could utilize for the 
spiritual benefit of their students and teachers. 

So, when people come to know that there is such an op¬ 
portunity available, they respond, especially those who under¬ 
stand what man’s spiritual nature and spiritual hunger is. 
Whenever and wherever there is a talk or a lecture on spiri¬ 
tual life and spiritual matters, there is immediate response. 
People even appreciate the beauty and art of some of the 
Hindu rituals, apart from its philosophy; it greatly attracts 
them. The U.S. Government has a training programme for 
primary and secondary school teachers in its Centre for the 
Study of India in New Albany, Indiana state. Swami Bha- 
shyananda and I had been there, on invitation, to demonstrate 
some Hindu rituals to the group, besides giving a lecture on 
India's World outlook. They were happy at the experience, 
they said. This interest is not just the product of a desire 
for something exotic. There is a desire to participate in the 
spiritual dimensions of these rituals and the intangible values 
they embody. 


Question: As you were saying, you addressed quite a 
number of student audiences in America. What are their 
main problems as revealed by their questions? 

Answer: Their main problem at present is to under¬ 
stand whether man has any dimensions over and above the 
Physical or the organic. The whole of Western thought em¬ 
phasizes th,s organic limitation of man, whereas our spiritual 
hought emphasizes man’s transcendence of organic limita¬ 
tions. According to us, man is essentially spiritual, man is 
essentially d.vme. Now this is the thought that appeals to 
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them. Since they want to understand what it is, many ques¬ 
tions are related to this idea of Vedanta — this idea of man’s 
essential divinity. Many things follow from that idea. All 
ethical life, all spiritual life, all creative life and work, all 
true art, all life above the physical dimension, is based upon 
the principle that man is essentially divine, is essentially a 
spiritual reality. So, many questions came up relating to this 
subject. 

Secondly, there is one disease spreading in American 
society, especially among the youth, and that is drug addic¬ 
tion — taking all sorts of narcotics: L. S. D., marijuana, even 
heroin, and many other things. It is spreading from senior to 
junior students, and is prevalent even among high school stu¬ 
dents today. So in many places, this was a prominent sub¬ 
ject for questions and answers. One such experience which 
I particularly remember was the one at the Carnegie Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh, on 22 November 1968, because it 
was very very striking — and that was my last lecture in that 
university. In the coffee-house of the university, we had a 
small gathering to begin with, but it became a hall-full audi¬ 
ence as the discussion proceeded. It began in an informal 
way, but as soon as the discussion got under way, the whole 
atmosphere changed; everyone became involved. Students 
wandering here and there came and stood, and as the dis¬ 
cussion proceeded, they became very earnest and serious- 
minded. It was a unique experience for all the parti¬ 
cipants. 

There the question came up: the place of psychedelic 
drugs in human life, and particularly in religious life. ‘Most 
of the students take drugs. What have you to say to this. 
Swami?’ — that was the question. Then I had to say very 
seriously that it is highly harmful for the human body and 
mind. Taking drugs has no reference to man’s spiritual life 
at all. It may yield some psychic state; but spirituality can¬ 
not be purchased by paying a few dollars for a drug. Spiri¬ 
tuality is a complete transformation of human character; so 
that our American youths should beware of the evils of this 
drug habit. Otherwise, I said, in three generations they will 
become unfit to hold the reins of this great civilization of to- 
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day. That is how I warned the American youth, and they 

seemed to take it very seriously. 

They had said: 'Why not drugs? We in America say 
we have discovered a new way to man's spiritual growth, 
which ancient teachers like Buddha and Jesus never knew 
I replied: 'That may be the new American religion, but I 
don’t accept it — we know its effects on man’s body and mind. 
It spoils your body and mind. It makes you comatose. It 
makes you lazy. It may give you some experience, and take 
you beyond physical awareness, but that is just an escape 
from the material condition of life. Don’t depend upon it all 
the time. There may have been exceptional individuals who 
got some exceptional experience out of it and then, perhaps, 
left off the drugs and started on true religion in right earnest; 
but we should not depend upon that. Very often we shall 
be tied down to that level and become a slave to the drug 


habit, destroying our brain and body.’ 

So the students became quite serious that day and some 
of them asked, ‘What shall we do?’ Others said, ‘Let us start 
a Vedanta Society in Pittsburgh; it will be heplful to our stu¬ 
dents.’ One student purchased a set of our Vedantic books 
saying, T want to start a library. Let these healthy ideas 
reach other students.’ 


I could see the serious response of the students, when 
the matter was put like that. In Vedanta we do not say: 
don t do this’ and ‘don't do that’, simply because a thing is 
banned by some religion. We are not killjoys. If it is bene¬ 
ficial, we will certainly say ‘yes’, and if it is harmful, we will 
certainly say ‘no’. The sensitive physical and mental consti¬ 
tution of young people will be harmed once and for all by 
these drugs. This is why we of Vedanta are concerned about 
the spread of this drug habit among the younger generation. 
It may not be so harmful to the older people, but to the young 
it is extremely harmful. 


Question: From your experience of these university and 

r™ rr tmgS ’ Wh f W ° Uld y ° U Say are the significant diffe¬ 
rences between youth problems in India and in America? 

Answer: One major difference is this, that our problems 

anse from our underdeveloped state, from our economically 
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and socially underdeveloped state. Our problems are of get¬ 
ting jobs, work opportunities, and so forth. There is not 
money enough to spend even for a very modest living; where¬ 
as in America, it is different. There the problems arise from 
the excess of material goods. In fact, in America today, there 
is a reaction against what you may call the ‘affluent society’ 
concept. Many of the young people are highly sensitive. 
Their idealism makes them resist this concept of America’s 
being an affluent society. So, even rich students, boys and 
girls, will come to the university very ordinarily dressed. 
They do not want to be told they are children of rich parents. 
It is a protest against the present social conditions. Wealth 
can create more problems for man, more serious ones some¬ 
times, than poverty. That is what I saw in the contemporary 
American situation. Thousands of years of poverty did not 
destroy the spirit of man; whereas a hundred years of wealth 
may as well do so. This is something writ large in modern 
experience. 

In India, industrial development, economic opportunities, 
and so on, can save us from difficulties special to our situa¬ 
tion. Though, even in these fields, we have our special pro¬ 
blems, because, in our education, the aim of human life is 
not very clearly expressed in terms of our own philosophy. 
Ours is still only a bread-winning education. And being 
merely bread-winning, it chokes some of the higher springs 
of human life. So, in our behaviour, we become aimless. 
We just go along, not knowing where we go. If there is a 
person who is aimless, without a direction, and if he is full 
of energy, he expresses that energy in destructive ways. 
Much of the current wayward behaviour of youth in India 
is because of this aimlessness, this purposelessness, which is 
already coming over the higher social groups. This is because 
no higher purpose has been shown to them. In India, by and 
large, we have enough philosophical and spiritual guidance 
available to us to help us out. If these ideas are widely scat¬ 
tered among the people, we can overcome our weaknesses, 
and achieve more economic development too. Then we shall 
catch up in the march towards human betterment, not only 
in economic terms, but also in ethical and spiritual terms. 
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We can overcome these problems, because we have the re¬ 
medy f and not the disease only. India is fortunate in having 
the remedy along with the malady . 

That remedy is there in our philosophy and spiritual 
thought. But the way these are often presented, they are not 
capable of influencing the minds of our young people. We have 
to present them in a rational and scientific way, not in an au¬ 
thoritarian way. What I have seen myself in India is that when 
we address our students in terms of the rational philosophical 
content of our heritage, they immediately respond — but not 
through ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’. Today young people will never 
respond to ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’. Anti-authoritarianism is the 
characteristic feature of all youth movements in both East 
and West today. Yes, we have a philosophy which is not based 
on any external authority, but on sheer rational conviction. 
How to put it across to the young people? That is our pro¬ 
blem in India. We have the food: we have only to give it to 
the people, who are hungry for it. In other countries, on the 
other hand, you have to find even the food. This higher kind 

cf food is for the spiritual nourishment of the human per¬ 
sonality. ^ 

Question: Do the youth agitations in America represent 
more a frustration than a new awakening? 

Answer: It is primarily a frustration and slightly an 
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want this higher technology. What is it all for? Where is 
the spirit of man, and what is happening to him? they ask. 

So, there is a fundamental search for the deeper mean¬ 
ing and significance of life. But, unfortunately, there is no 
adequate philosophy available, which can canalize these 
idealistic trends in constructive directions. That’s why, in 
America, we have the unique phenomenon of the ‘drop-outs’. 
It is a contemporary term. They do not believe in, or belong 
to, the contemporary society; they are called drop-outs. Many 
young men and women are drop-outs. They do not feel 
happy in their society. But what do they drop-out into? 
Simply aimless wandering — ‘hippies’ they are called. They 
do not belong to American society. But where do they be¬ 
long? They do not know; so they become a problem to 
society, a problem to themselves. Some turn to crime, some 
to drugs, some to political action, often violent political action. 
A few find their way to some higher spiritual idea. This is 
a problem of Western society in general, and of American 
society in particular. 

. At several meetings in the U.S.A., I had said that 
India had studied long ago the drop-out problem and provid¬ 
ed for it. Some of the greatest men of Indian history were 
drop-outs. Buddha was a drop-out, I said! That statement 
was a surprise to them. He did not like the contemporary 
Indian society. What did he do? He had a constructive 
channel to express the drop-out idea. He became the pioneer 
of a tremendous renaissance in India, which, later, influenced 
the whole of Asia as well. These drop-outs were, many of 
them, creative personalities. 

What is wanted is a channel to canalize the energies oi 
the drop-outs. I myself am a drop-out; I said so in several 
lectures. From the social point of view, I am a drop-out. 
But I have a concern for society; I have a channel through 
which I can express my drop-out mentality and make it truly 
constructive. This the American tradition does not provide. 
It is a new experience for Americans. But I am sure, with 
the help of other civilizations, America will find a way of ex¬ 
pressing these great new forces through constructive chan¬ 
nels. So we discussed the problem intimately, and the stu- 
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dents were deeply interested in such discussions. After an 
hour’s lecture, there would sometimes be a three-hour discus¬ 
sion. Great interest is there. These are new ideas to them. 

Question; Is American civilization really going down¬ 
hill? If so. what can bring about its new birth in glory. 
What role can Vedanta play in this regard? 

Answer: There are intellectuals in America who are 
dissatisfied with American civilization as it is. Even political 
leaders, including President Nixon, sometimes refer to Ame¬ 
rican society as a sick society. It is sick. Some sickness is 
there; otherwise, how does one explain the crime, the sex 
mania, the drug explosion, the youth revolt, and so forth, and 
the general discontent of society? These are serious symp¬ 
toms of some deep malady. The problem is to understand 
that malady and find a remedy. We need to deepen the 
whole concept of human excellence that lies behind modern 
civilization; that is the root of the matter. These symptoms 
are merely the fruits. And we must trace out the roots. 
What is man? What is he in his real nature? If that is not 


lightly sought and understood, no good is going to come by 
all the external palliative measures. By mere patchwork 
here and there, you are not going to solve the problem. 

It is here, as a profound philosophy, rational and scien¬ 
tific, that Vedanta is going to have a great part to play in the 
reshaping of modern Western civilization. With many scien¬ 
tists and professors I sat. during this tour, and discussed 
Vedanta and modern thought. When they come to know 
what Vedanta is, they sincerely bow down to it as something 
wonderful, something lofty. 

Then I said that, though we in India have discovered this 
profound philosophy of man. we have not made full use of it 
ourselves. We have yet to carry into effect certain vital prac¬ 
tical applications of it. But Western people have greater effi¬ 
ciency; they have greater energy. Swami Vivekananda him¬ 
self had said that, probably, they would make better use of 
this profound philosophy of man than even we in India In 
the age in which we are living, this interchange of ideas, 
irough which cultures become cross-fertilized, will give rise 
to tremendous new developments. Modern Western civiliza- 
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tion is in for a great change, a great development, through 
contact with the soul of Indian thought, that is, with Vedanta. 
This is the one philosophy that commands the attention o! 
thinking people in the modern world. This I saw everywhere, 
whether in Communist countries like Czechoslovakia or Cuba, 
or Western democracies like America. England, or France — 
everywhere thinking people stand in reverence before the 
majesty of Vedanta, when they get an opportunity to know 
about it. It is so rational, so practical; it is so universal. 

I was speaking to a group of professors and students in 
the University of Lima, capital of Peru, in South America. 
It is called San Marcos University. It is a Catholic Univer¬ 
sity, the oldest university in South America. Unfortunately, 
due to student troubles, it had been closed since the previous 
February. I went there in August 1969. I spoke about 
Vedanta for half-an-hour. Then a science professor stood up. 
commented on it, and asked me: Swami, what you said just 
now is so philosophical, so rational, so scientific. Do you 
mean to say that this philosophy was developed in India ages 
ago? That is something surprising.’ I replied: ‘Yes. it was 
developed in India more than four thousand years ago.' 

The West has yet to understand this tremendous philo¬ 
sophical contribution of India. This was my experience 
everywhere. But when they do come to know, they simply 
stand in reverence before it. I had many occasions to meet 
scholars, professors, philosophers, and scientists, in U.S.A. 
and elsewhere, and to discuss with them the philosophy of 
Vedanta. Once it is explained to them, I saw that they really 
appreciated this profound philosophy, the truths of which can 
stand the tests of rational scrutiny, verification, and experi¬ 
mentation. 

Swami Vivekanandas definition of religion appeals to all 
such thinkers: ‘Religion is the manifestation of the divinity 
already in man.’ Ethical sense, a concern for the other per¬ 
son, a spirit of dedication and service, all these come as by¬ 
products of that manifestation of man's innate divinity. If he 
develops only in his physical dimension, sometimes he may 
be fine, but sometimes he may be a source of tension to him¬ 
self and of tension to others. He may become exploitative: 

P.L.W.—2 
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that is the nature of man at the organic or physical level. 
The higher and deeper nature of man is what Vedanta prea¬ 
ches, through the manifestation of which newer and purer 
types of energies become available to man, by means of which 
he becomes capable of controlling and chastening these othei 
energies developed at the organic level. Modern civilization 
needs another energy resource by which the energy released 
by science, technology, and socio-political processes can 
be disciplined and made creative and helpful for the fulfil¬ 
ment of man. Vedanta appeals to all such when it is pre¬ 
sented in the light of modem scientific thought and in the 
context of modem social needs. 

Question: Is world-weariness causing the average Ame¬ 
rican to practise authentic spiritual disciplines and seek spiri¬ 
tual experience? 

Answer: There are very few opportunities for people 
in the States for this kind of serious religion and for attain¬ 
ing authentic spiritual experience. Accordingly, they are 
not able to satisfy their spiritual hunger. The Protestant 
churches of various denominations, for example, do not have 
the capacity to give this kind of spiritual food to modern 
Americans, nor do they provide the right kind of spiritual op¬ 
portunities. Protestant reformation has gradually, in three 
centuries, reformed away the higher spiritual dimensions of 
Christianity and reduced itself to Y.M.C.A., I said in many 
meetings, adding that, Y.M.C.A. is a great institution in it¬ 
self, but that Christian spirituality is more than that. Chur¬ 
ches, of course, are sometimes full. That is because they 
have changed their policy. Instead of giving the spiritual 
food of religion, they recommend and arrange for some social 
action, some protest against the Vietnam war, or some such 
thing. Most of the church programmes consist of that sort of 
thing — what they call social action, social involvement. At 
many meetings, I had to say, people come to the churches to 
receive spiritual nourishment from them. If the churches are 

meaner? y ”*“* ‘° ^ ‘ ha ‘ function ’ what else are they 


There are other 
of nourishment and 


institutions to give man the other types 
involve him in other types of activity. 
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If the churches do not give the things of the spirit, man is left 
empty. Even the Catholic churches have changed their ap¬ 
proach. They also are engaging themselves increasingly in 
social action programmes to the neglect of the spiritual. 

What man seeks in America today is not a social action 
programme, but spiritual nourishment, by which he can feel 
fundamentally nourished. It is like watering a tree. In 
many lectures, I pointed out: ‘You do not water a tree by 
watering the flowers and fruits of the tree; you water 
a tree in a fundamental way by watering the roots 
of the tree.* Similarly, there is a root nourishment for the 
human personality, and that is religion, not as creed, but as 
spiritual experience and as spiritual growth. If that is given, 
other things are automatically taken care of. There have 
been a few contemplative Orders in the States. But they also 
are getting thinner day by day. Some of them are being 
closed down. But such Orders are also a protest, a protest 
against extreme worldliness and the resultant world-weari¬ 
ness, and indicate the swinging of the social pendulum to 
the other extreme. Man has tried these two extremes in the 
past in both East and West. But Vedanta, as taught in the 
Gita or by Swami Vivekananda, does not advocate that way, 
either. 

One of the subjects, out of the circulated list of thirty, 
chosen by many universities for my lecture, was Spiritual 
Life in an Industrial Age. The Gita teaching is: In the 
midst of your work, realize your own spiritual nature. That 
is the technique, that is practical spirituality. That is what 
Americans need, with an occasional experience of deeper com¬ 
munion through a spiritual retreat. That will bring great 
inner nourishment. When they experience it, they say it is 
wonderful. 

This is true in India also. Many of our youths under¬ 
stand by religion what they saw their uncles or grandmothers 
or neighbours doing — taking a bath in the holy Ganga early 
in the morning, going to the temple, offering some flowers, 
and so forth. The young people are losing faith in that sort 
of thing, especially when they do not see any sign of spiri¬ 
tual growth in the people concerned. But when they come 
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know what ttua aollgion »..« - a ^ 

through communion with your own inner Self - they u 
stand that it is something wonderful. They want toha 
more of that experience. Even m India n need hts expert 
cntial approach to religion, this sense of communion^ 
is great need for these things, and students and teachers are 
eager for that kind of experience — even those who are not 
generally understood to be religious in the usual sense of the 

Question: In what way can India help the West and the 
West help India without either’s being egoistic or condes- 
cending? 

Answer: This is the great work that was initiated in an 
enduring way by Swami Vivekananda towards the end of the 
last century. He was the first who taught India that no cul¬ 
ture in the world is perfect. Each culture is just an experi¬ 
ment in culture , so that we have to learn from each other. 
He told India that Indian culture is great in many respects 
but it is not perfect. It has its limitations. It has specialized 
in certain fields and that specialization means that certain 
other aspects of human life have been neglected. India has 
paid a heavy price for specializing in the inner life of man. 
Our external life became neglected. The problems of modern 
India are essentially problems of man's external life; where¬ 
as in the West it is the reverse. Their inner life is neglected. 
Their external life is prosperous. 

In many question-answer sessions, this subject came up. 
They said, ‘Don't you think. Swami, you have your own pro¬ 
blems in India? I said. ‘Yes, we have serious problems; but 
the difference between your problems here and our problems 
in India is this: We have a soul, a pure and mighty soul. 
We are in search of a good and healthy body for its expres¬ 
sion. Our former body was so weak, unfit to express the in¬ 
finite soul of India. So we have to try to develop a body- 
politic, healthy and strong. In your case, in the case of the 
West, you have a fine body and you are in search of a soul. 
Don’t you think it is more difficult to find a soul than a body?’ 
They said, ‘Yes? 

The problem of finding a body is easier than that of finding 
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a soul. In two generations, we can build up our industrial 
strength and achieve economic development. There is no 
mystery or difficult magic about it. Western help is also 
available for us in that field. Swami Vivekananda saw that 
this was the situation with respect to man in the East and 
the West. So he told India: You have an eternal soul, give 
it a fine body now. Stress the dignity of man. Don’t look to 
caste and creed; break these age-old shackles on man and let 
the Indian personality grow. Infinite possibilities are there 
in man; let them be expressed. Economic development, social 
improvement, everything will come. What a grand message 
he gave to India! He said to us in India: In order to imple¬ 
ment these, take the help of the West. Sit at the feet of the 
West. Learn humbly what the West has to teach; for he said 
emphatically, all the problems of the Indian body-politic arc 
the problems that will dissolve only by India’s assimilating , 
not imitating, the spirit of the modem West. This was his 
great message to India. 

On the other hand, he said to the West generally and to 
America particularly: You have achieved a highly develop¬ 
ed society but you are in distress within, your inner lives are 
empty. Here India has the means to help you. Your high 
development and affluence have failed to strengthen the inner 
man. Learn freely from India in that field. Thus, by mutual 
exchange of ideas and experiences and values, we shall deve¬ 
lop, in this age, not a Western culture nor an Eastern culture, 
but a complete human culture in all parts of the world. 

That is the great contribution of Swami Vivekananda: 
Equality between the East and the West, equality between 
their cultures, and cross-fertilization of cultures, thus deve¬ 
loping a human culture out of all the racial and national cul¬ 
tures that we have had until now. What he said can be a 
vital lesson for all of us today in the East and in the West. 
He said: 

"Teach yourselves, teach everyone, his real nature. Call upon the 
sleeping soul and see how it awakes. Power will come, glory will come, 
goodness will come, purity will come, everything great and glorious 
will come, when the sleeping soul is roused to self-conscious activity.’ 
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Thus will the personality-distorting privations and wants 
of humanity in East and West be removed. Vedanta helps to 
lead man to total fulfilment. Its message is as relevant in 
America as in India. This is a wonderful idea which we have 
to help to work out in the coming decades. Perhaps, before 
2000 A.D., a good deal of this give and take will have taken 
place, because it has been going on intensively in the post¬ 
war period. Ideas are travelling fast here and there. People 
also are travelling all over the world. There are 7,000 Indian 
students in the United States today. What are they doing? 
Taking the best that America can give, most of them come 
back, though some of them do stay on there. When they come 
back, they bring the message of that vigorous Greco-Roman 
spirit, of which Swami Vivekananda spoke, that Promethean 
spark which will help to ignite a new fire in the Indian soul. 
It has, in fact, been helping India already in a large measure. 
Similarly, when Americans come to India, some of them see 
it in the spiritual perspective, and carry back something of 
that message. Our own Vedanta work is going on in the 
West. Other India-based institutions also are similarly work¬ 
ing there. 

A tremendous give-and-take is thus going on now. This 
is a vital period of the world’s history. Exclusivism in cul¬ 
ture and religion will all vanish, and more human ties will 
develop, binding together the strength of the West, which is 
science and technology, and the strength of the East, which 
is inward life and spirituality. This is the ideal and pro¬ 
gramme that Swami Vivekananda placed before us. 

Question: Just now you spoke of the Indian students 
who are studying in America. How do thev represent the 
essentials of Indian culture? What is the quality cf that re¬ 
presentation? And what can be done by way of improve¬ 
ment? 


Answer: It is a very unfortunate situation. MoA of the 
Indian students, and for that matter, most other Indians in the 
professions also, including our Foreign Services, tl.v , they 
are physically Indians, are not so mentally. They have so 
httle of Ind.a m them. Many of them realize this def--- on’y 
when they go to the West, because the West is askiVthr-m 
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questions about the spiritual wealth of their own country. 
Westerners want to know something of India s culture and 
philosophy, but our people there then realize that they have 
nothing to give. Then it is that these Indians feel the inade¬ 
quacy of their own previous education in India. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that, generally speaking, our education does not give 
us any insight into the fundamentals of our own culture. I 
saw in some places in the United States this kind of Indian 
youth, who is sometimes even apologetic about his own coun¬ 
try and culture. But he is realizing more and more that, to 
be an Indian, however inadequately, is better than trying t > 
imitate somebody else, trying to become a third rate carbon¬ 
copy American, whom the American never respects. This 
consciousness is slowly dawning on our people abroad. But 
it will take time. 

Our Indian educational system should ensure that stu¬ 
dents get some idea of the philosophy and culture of India. 
They need not know all the details. That there is a rational 
philosophy of man centred in his innate divine nature; that 
some of its implications have been worked out before; and 
others remain to be worked out in this modem age; that they 
are worth working out in all parts of the world; that modern 
science and technology will help us to work them out in an 
integrated way — these fundamentals of the philosophy of 
man in Indian culture must be known to all students in 
India. Then, when they go abroad with this inherent strength, 
they will be true ambassadors of India, with the capacity to 
help their companions in the West, and to assimilate the strong 
points of Western culture and life and become true ambassa¬ 
dors of the West to India as well, thus forging golden links 
between East and West. That is not happening just now. 
Even our Foreign Services are inadequately trained in this 
sphere and, hence, make only marginal contributions in this 

field. , , 

Question: What do you think is the future of those 

Indians who have married Americans and settled down there? 
How is American life going to affect the future of their 

children? 

Answer: There are quite a few Indians who have 
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married in America and settled down there. And some of 
them told me of their difficulties in training their children. 
Their children get sucked into the stream of American society, 
some of the forces of which are harmful even to American 
children today. Many Americans themselves are concerned 
on this score. ‘What is happening to our children?’ they ask. 
The children are carried away in the stream of American 
social life. Unfortunately, much of that social life is patterned 
on the Hollywood films and the ubiquitous TV; so it is a 
pioblem for American parents as much as for Indian parents 
in America, especially for those among them who have a spiri¬ 
tual view of the human personality. They do not know how 
they can cope with it; they feel baffled. The children, for ex¬ 
ample, very easily pick up the value-systems and jargon of the 


contemporary American social scene. And sometimes they lose 
all sense of respect or reverence for anything in the social 
heritage—the reverence for mother and father, the respect 
lor elders in general, including teachers and professors. And 
reverence for God, of course, is getting very rare. There is 
a sense of rootlessness, genetic as well as spiritual, arising out 
of the tyranny of the cult of individualism. These are the 
difficulties bred by a highly mechanized and industrialized 
civilization governed by a frankly materialistic philosophy. 
Sometimes I have heard children referring to their parents as 
‘the old guys*. The thinking of some of the children is: Those 
old guys have given us this body; but they are now old and 
done for—finished. Now we will have our own life. 

That there is something sacred in the human person¬ 
ality—that is not to be found in their current philosophy of 
man; though, it is not entirely absent from the thinking and 
living ol millions of the average citizens; but the current 
philosophy is definitely against them; so it becomes a real 
swimming against the current; and the current, in this case, 
is power ul, backed as it is by the thought forces of most of 
modern biology, psychology, and sociology. 

one ml S ,f C ° ntribut0r t0 this distortion is, what 

one may call, an exaggerated Freudianism, the product of 

the Freudian view of human nature. Freud was a scientist- 

he d.d advance ,h. science of ,he human psyche; he w« £ 
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pioneer, so far as the West is concerned, to take psychology 
from the conscious to the subconscious and unconscious levels 
of the psyche, and initiate a science of depth-psychology. But 
Western science in that field did not stop with him: nor were 
his pioneering efforts and conclusions revolutionary from the 
point of view of India’s knowledge on the subject. India's depth- 
psychology had not only discovered the dark subconscious 
and unconscious, and their impact on human thinking and be¬ 
haviour in the conscious state, but had also penetrated deejx-r 
and discovered the truth of the super-conscious, the truth o: 
the divine in the heart of man, which alone is the sanction tor 
man’s ethical, aesthetic, and spiritual life. Freudianism be¬ 
came stagnant when it refused to face new facts about human 
nature which were continually coming to light. And it re¬ 
fused to cast off its dogma of the essential sexuality of the 
human psyche, even w'hen confronted by the ideas of some 
of Freud’s own colleagues like Jung, who maintained that 
the psyche is not all the sexuality present in its Id, but that 
there is something in the psyche that opposes the Id. resist- 
the Id, and that something he would prefer to call spirit’: 
and that if ‘spirit’ was a vague term, so was ‘Id’. So. to build 
a satisfactory philosophy of man on what Freud said, and to 
end up there, is to distort the human personality and the 
human situation. This has happened in the West, where 
Freudianism has long become a tyranny over the human 
mind. This is now being recognized by more and more people 
there. 

What does Freudianism say? ‘Here are the human 
impulses; give them free play; don’t restrict or check them: 
don’t discipline them: don’t thwart them. All these mean the 
same thing. If you check them, it will create a traumatic- 
condition in the human personality.’ The statement is partly 
true and partly false; but Freudianism insists that it is wholly 
true. So, the parents dare not discipline their children: nei¬ 
ther do they teach them to discipline themselves. And the 
teachers and the society also follow' suit. All self-discipline 
disappears, along with the hated externally-imposed discipline. 

The result is that a new philosophy has come up on 
the American scene; it is called the ‘impulse-release’ philo- 
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sophy. Whatever impulses rise up in the mind, release them; 
do not check them; do not discipline them; for, they are 
‘natural’, they are fine. Naturally, these impulses mostly 
proceed from man’s organic nature; they are the impulses of 
the organic man; and there is nothing higher than the orga¬ 
nic. So it generally ends up in a life at the physical level, 
life more and more restricted to organic satisfactions. And 
even those who express values higher than mere organic satis¬ 
faction — and there are millions of such — have to sustain 
themselves, have to swim against the current of the prevail¬ 
ing dogma of Freudianism. 

But some of these latter are beginning to react; they are 
beginning to see the seriousness of the situation. I often used 
tc quote the pungent saying of one of them, a President of 
one of the U.S. universities, in some of my lectures, with 
telling effect. I had read that saying somewhere and was 
impressed by it. He said: We had on old dictum: Spare the 
rod and spoil the child. We have now wisely discarded that 
dictum; we have substituted love and kindness in place of 
fear and corporal punishment in the field of education of 
children. That is fine. But we now need a new dictum to 


inspire our education; and that new dictum is: Spare the 
Freud and save the child! 

If you want to save the child from personality distortions, 
Freudianism has to go. You have to educate the child to 
restrain his or her native impulses, discipline himself or her¬ 
self, so that the energies of the personality can be raised to 
a higher level of expression. Is there such a higher level? 
This is the crucial question of the modern age and its rational 
answer lies in Vedanta. Vedanta brings to man the convic¬ 
tion, not just the belief, that there is. This is the conclusion 
of India’s philosophy of man in depth; it is a conclusion which 
is open to verification by any one. It is here that Vedanta 
comes into the picture in the modern age and imparts to 
modern man a rational conviction that there is a higher di¬ 
mension to the human personality above its obvious physical 
and organic one. 

I was dealing with the problem of overcoming the evils 
of the tyranny of Freudianism in modem society. Fortu- 
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nately, this tyranny has started getting resistance from thin¬ 
kers in the West itself; and I have already mentioned one such 
protest. The evils of this tyranny have affected, and afflicted, 
not only education, but also literature, art, and society in 
general. I came across one aspect of this evil during a two- 
hour interview at the KGW radio of Portland, Oregon state, 
U.S.A. on Friday, 31 January 1969. We have a Vedanta 
Society in Portland, presided over by Swami Aseshananda. 
I stayed there for a week as his guest. Among the various en¬ 
gagements he had fixed for me, in and around the city, was a 
twenty-minutes interview at that radio station. But the inter¬ 
view continued for full two hours from 10 p.m. to midnight 
due to the interviewer, Mr. F., getting deeply interested in 
the theme of the interview as it proceeded. Mr. F., was a 
dynamic young man, critical of all religion, suspicious of all 
yogis and maharshis, a man with deep convictions and love 
of truth, somewhat aggressive, and of the ‘drop-out’ typo. 
Some people had earlier warned me that he would be diffi- 
euh to deal with, and so forth. But I had said that that did 
not matter since he was possessed of a love of truth and was 
frank, as many people of the ‘drop-out’ type are. 

The interview began with his introduction of me to the 
listeners. As happens in all cases where yogis and spiritual 
teachers, especially from India, are interviewed, the intro¬ 
duction starts on a light note. So introducing me to the liste¬ 
ners, Mr. F. said: Oh, here is another Swami in front of me! 
He is so and so, etc., etc. But, within a minute, the whole as¬ 
pect changed, as I gently changed the subject into the pro¬ 
blem of man in modem civilization and other serious topics. 
Mr. F. immediately caught the inspiration of the new situa¬ 
tion and shouted into the microphone: Oh, this is a new type 
of Swami! Please listen to what he says! All flimsiness 
vanished immediately and, from then on, it was earnest and 
serious discussion till the end. 

And in the course of the next few minutes of the inter¬ 
view, I had occasion to refer to the need for a measure of 
self-discipline on the part of modem man. No sooner had I 
uttered the word ‘discipline’, than Mr. F. interrupted me and 
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protested loudly into the microphone: Oh Swami we don’t 
believe in all this discipline! What is there to discipline. 
We believe in being spontaneous , natural! 

He uttered these words in a triumphant manner and with 
a touch of hilarity. But I was not put out, but at once grasped 
the whole background of thought behind his remark, and 
.$aid: Mr. F., you were highly appreciating, just a few moments 
ago, Pandit Ravi Shankar’s beautiful sitar music. How fasci¬ 
nating, how spontaneous, how natural, is his music! you had 
said. That’s fine, I said, and continued: But did you ever 
stop to think even for a moment, Mr. F., that behind that spon¬ 
taneity and naturalness of Ravi Shankar's music, there lie 
years and years of hard discipline? Did you ever give a 
thought to that? 

As soon as I had put it that way, Mr. F. became excited 
and literally burst into the microphone to say: That is a 
wonderful idea! I had never thought of it that way! This is 
something new! I do realize the importance of discipline 
from that point of view. And he exclaimed into the micro¬ 
phone: All of you. listen to what the learned Swami from 
India has to say! 

By this time, the scheduled 20 minutes period was end¬ 
ing; but his interest in the discussion, on the other hand, was 
just mounting; and he asked me sweetly, and in the hearing 


of his listeners, for, the whole programme was a live trans¬ 
mission: Swami. are you tired? Can we continue the inter¬ 
view? No, I am not tired at all. I replied; I am ready to go 
on as long as you like. At this he was happy, and announced 
it into the microphone. 

Continuing the theme. I said: Mr. F., I also appreciate 
naturalness and spontaneity. Human life should be natural, 
spontaneous. But I discern two types or two levels of spon¬ 
taneity and naturalness; one lies below discipline, and the 
other lies above discipline. And. for the next several minutes, 
he was an absorbed listener, putting an occasional question 
or re-stressing a point I had made, as I was expounding this 
theme in the light of Vedanta and twentieth-century biological 
thought. 


The animal is spontaneous and natural, I continued; the 
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cow or horse eases itself wherever it stays or moves. That 
is one type of naturalness. But do we not subject a human 
child to a bit of toilet discipline? That is the first lesson we 
give to all children, followed by other disciplines, first given to 
children by parents from the outside, then given by children 
to themselves, so that they may rise to the level of human 
nature and develop the human way. All culture is the product 
of the discipline of impulses; and culture is specifically a 
human phenomenon; animals have no culture. By such judi¬ 
cious discipline, guided by reason and love of truth, man mani¬ 
fests the higher and higher aspects oj nature, first the human, 
then the divine , from within himself. And the whole of such 
discipline of impulses, and the manifestation of the divine 
within, can be as natural and spontaneous a process as the 
expression of impulses at the organic level, when we under¬ 
stand the wide range of the meaning of the words ‘nature’ 
and ‘natural’. 

Two types of people. I continued, do not need discipline 
or do not experience tension and struggle, and are perfectly 
natural and spontaneous; and I quoted the following well- 
known verse from the Srhrnd Bhdgavatam, the greatest book 
on bhakli , or pure love of God, in the Indian tradition, to 
explain the point (III. 7.17): 

Yo.s'ca mudhatamo loke yasca buddheh param galah: 

Tavimau sukham edhete klisyatyantarito janah — 

Two types of people experience happiness and are free from 
all tension, namely, the uttermost fool among men (in whom 
the struggle for humanness has not yet commenced), and the 
one who has gone beyond buddhi. intellect or reason, (in the 
experience of the Atman, the infinite divine Self, and the 
transcendence of both animal and human nature). All others, 
in between, are in varying stages of tension and struggle.’ 

At the highest level, that of a Buddha. Jesus. Rama- 
krishna, or Krsna, there is no tension or struggle: everything 
is again natural, spontaneous, as it was in the baby. But 
there is a vast gulf beween the naturalness and spontaneity 
of the one and of the other; and that gulf has to be crossed. 
and that crossing can be graceful and joyous , and is meant 
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to raise human psychic energy to higher and higher levels of 
existence and expression. This is spiritual growth, this is 
evolution at the human stage, says Vedanta. It is psycho¬ 
social evolution , says twentieth-century biology, in which 
organic evolution in man rises to ethical and spiritual heights, 
just as, earlier, cosmic physical evolution rose, in the living 
cell, to its organic dimension. This struggle, this discipline 
oj raw impulses, cannot he removed from human society with¬ 
out reducing it to stagnation at the animal level. But this is 
precisely what modem Western society is reducing itself to, 
under the mis-guidance of its philosophy of man, that he is 
exhausted in his physical body, and that organic satisfactions 
constitute his highest end. That is why all discipline, includ¬ 
ing self-discipline, is a bugbear to modernist man; and that 
is also why he is empty within, and a focus of tension and 
sorrow and unfulfilment, in spite of his vast knowledge and 
technical efficiency, wealth and power. 

Mr. F. was impressed. His frankness and love of truth 
shone in his immediate rejection of a current fashionable 
dogma about man upheld in Freudianism, as soon as he got 
acquainted, for the first time, with a profound truth about 
man and his possibilities, discovered first by the ancient 
Indian sages of the Upanisads. Thereafter, every question 
was put by him with great consideration and a sense of in¬ 
volvement, in the sense of being not a mere interviewer, but a 
participant in the exposition; and a real spirit of naturalness 
and spontaneity entered into our mutual relationship then 
and there. 

The interview ended at midnight, after I had answered 
some questions from listeners, far and near, conveyed through 
the telephone, Mr. F. generously assisting me in tackling the 
meaningless ones among them. As we rose from our seats, 
his wife entered, and he introduced us to each other. Then I 
said to him: Mr. F., you have not seen our Vedanta Society in 
this city of Portland. Swarni Aseshananda has asked me to 
address his 11 a.m. Service next Sunday. Please come there 
on the occasion, and bring along Mrs. F. also. He said: We 
*nall try. And I took leave of them. 

Next Sunday, 2 February, at 9 a m„ people started arriv- 
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ing at the Vedanta Society to attend the Service. And one of 
them came forward to me and said, with a touch of excite¬ 
ment: As we were coming, we just heard over the radio in 
our car the voice of Mr. F. announcing your 11 a.m. lecture 
and telling his listeners: please do go and attend the Swami’s 
lecture on Swami Vivekananda’s Message to the West; there 
is still time to reach the Society! 

And as Swami Aseshananda conducted me to the So¬ 
ciety’s auditorium at 11 a.m., I was happy to find Mr. and 
Mrs. F. sitting on the front row, along with their child; and 
we silently exchanged our greetings. 

This is one out of many instances of the impact of the 
approach of Vedanta, as expounded by Swami Vivekananda, 
on thinking minds. Vedanta needs to be presented in the 
context of modern thought and modern needs. Then no 
thinking person will say no to it. Vedanta is not a kill-joy 
philosophy and discipline. It is the philosophy of, what 
William James calls, healthy-mindedness. The ultimate 
reality it preaches, Brahman or Atman, is of the nature of 
sat-cit-ananda , existence-knowledge-bliss; it is the Self of man 
and nature; and the search for God becomes a search for the 
truth hidden in life, and a search suffused with joy. To the 
question: why should I discipline my psychic energies and 
impulses, the answer of Vedanta is: to grow spiritually and to 
manifest the divine possibilities within, and achieve in a single 
life-time, through the help of nature’s and her evolution’s most 
precious gift to man, namely, intelligence, what nature herself 
and her evolution will take billions of years to achieve, name¬ 
ly, spiritual freedom. 

In my lectures and talks, I often used to refer to the 
Sanskrit word tapas , which may be translated, with some re¬ 
servations, as self-discipline. If this value is properly pre¬ 
sented, no thinking person can object to it. The Vedanta 
philosopher Sankaracarya (788-820 A.D.), in his commen¬ 
tary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, quotes a beautiful definition 
cf it from the Yajnavalkya Smrti: 

Manasasca indriyanam ca aikagryam tapa ucyate; 

Tat sreyah sarva dharmebhyah sa dharmah para ucyate — 
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‘The concentration of the energies of the mind and the sense 
organs is called tapas. Among all dharmas or ethical and re¬ 
ligious disciplines, it is the most excellent; it is, in fact, the 
supreme dharina.’ 

So defined, it becomes the stimulus behind every great 
movement in life, every creative achievement, whether in the 
field of science or art, social endeavours or spiritual life, 
as I have shown in some detail in my Message of the Upanisads. 
If this is tapas, who will say no to it, except those who have 
got stuck up at the organic level, at what Vedanta terms the 
samsdra level, where there is much energy and movement 
without any onward direction. This is what I would specially 
like to stress, that these verified and verifiable truths of 
Vedanta need to be presented in a rational and practical way, 
and not as a set of mere do’s and don'ts. 

Question: What is the opinion of Westerners, particu¬ 
larly the Americans, with regard to social and political con¬ 
ditions in India? 

Answer: Many universities and colleges in the States 
chose, as one of the subjects of my lecture and discussion, 
out of the circulated list of 30. the subject of Tradition and 
Social Change in Modern India. It is an important subject 
from the point of view of the modern world, how a sixth of 


the human race is facing the challenge of the modern age. 
In Cornell, in Stanford, and in some other universities, this 
subject formed the theme of the lecture, followed by animat¬ 
ed discussion. A great change is sweeping over traditional 
Indian society today; it is in the grip of a transition, more re¬ 
volutionary than it has ever faced in its millcnnia-long history, 
in the wake of its industrialization measures, scientific and 
technical developments, and vast democratic processes. What 
>s going to happen to India, to its age-old tradition, in that 
modern context, was a question that many put to me during 

odlhnTTT 5 ' m°u S ‘ hem were ,hose wh ° ~ldly calculat¬ 
ing ih T b : washed awa y in *he modern current, 
hot,f A V T C ' ed by tHiS CUrren '' and «»ose others 

mankind f ® COn,in S enc y would be disastrous to all 

mankind, fiom a spiritual point of view 

I had to agree that uncertainty was there; that, in the 
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modern current, India may go the way of the West and give 
up her spiritual heritage and become materialistic. But I 
also pointed out that her ancient spiritual tradition has a 
strength behind it, deriving from a rational and scientific phi¬ 
losophy, Vedanta; and secondly, that the Indian tradition to¬ 
day does not live entirely on the strength of its past heritage: 
but that it has produced, in this modern age as well, giants 
of spirituality and intellect, who have given to this ancient 
tradition a new authenticity, a freshness, a new dynamism, 
a new orientation, before our very eyes: there have appeared 
a Ramakrishna, a Vivekananda, and a host of other lesser 
luminaries. Through them, the Indian tradition has acquired 
a new spiritual strength and confidence to steady its feet in 
the welter of the modern revolutionary transition. 

We should remember, I said, that Swami Vivekananda 
had welcomed these changes, welcomed modern science, tech¬ 
nology, industry, and democracy, as integral parts of his prac¬ 
tical Vedanta. He welcomed these in the interests of, what 
he termed, ‘a toned down materialism' for his country, for 
the redemption of its millions from the curse of poverty and 
general backwardness. But he had pointed out that these 
changes were meant to be the means, and were necessary, for 
the enhancement of the one supreme treasure of the Indian 
people, namely, their spirituality. And he gave to modern 
India his philosophy of Practical Vedanta to help her people 
and the rest of the world to control and discipline the forces 
of modern technology and industrialism in the interest oi 
man’s spiritual growth. 

And since this subject refers to something very vital to 
both East and West, it will be illuminating to listen to Vive¬ 
kananda himself for the guidance he gave to India in this field. 
Though a bit long, it bears reproduction in this context. 

Replying to the welcome address given by the people and 
Raja of Ramnad, on the southern tip of India, on his return 
to his motherland from the West in January 1897, Swami 
Vivekananda said (The Complete Works of Swami Vivo, 
kananda, Vol. Ill, tenth edition, pp. 148-154): 

'From out of many voices, consonant and dissentient, from out 
iu..w —a 
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of the medley of sounds filling the Indian atmosphere, rises up 
supreme, striking, and full, one note, and that is renunciation. Give 
up! That is the watchword of the Indian religions. This world is a 
delusion of two days. The present life is of five minutes. Beyond is 
the infinite, beyond this world of delusion; let us seek that. This con¬ 
tinent is illumined with brave and gigantic minds and intelligences 
which even think of this so-called infinite universe as only a mud- 
puddle; beyond, and still beyond, they go. Time, even infinite time, 
is to them but non-existence. Beyond, and beyond time, they go. 
Space is nothing to them; beyond that they want to go; and this going 
beyond the phenomenal is the very soul of religion. 

The characteristic of my nation is this transcendentalism, this 
struggle to go beyond, this daring to tear the veil off the face of 
nature and have, at any risk, at any price, a glimpse of the beyond. 

’That is our ideal; but. of course, all the people in a country can¬ 
not give up entirely. Do you want to enthuse them, then here is the 
way to do so. Your talks of politics, of social regeneration, your talks 
of money-making and commercialism — all these will roll off like water 
from a ducks bock. This spirituality, then, is what you hove to teach 
the world. 


Have we to learn anything else? Have we to learn anything from 
the world. Wc have, perhaps, to gain a little in material knowledge, 
m the power of organization, in the ability to handle powers, organiz- 
mg powers, in bringing the best results out of the smallest of causes. 
I his pei haps to a certain extent we may learn from the West 

But if any one preaches in India the ideal of eating and drink- 

wo.ld n fnto^ rJT.T; “ a " V ° nC WantS to •-'PoU'cosize the material 
hnd the I , 15 a Ua,: hc has no place in this holy 

lives. Hold on to "hot! al ° n ° ' ,V0S Spiri,uaUl V a >°ne 

.c q uU e c , 1 nenU h Tou.d 0m i : T* ° U1 ' 

"O' ye‘ ripe for the highest truths Thk’h'th °“! wh ° arL ' 

country and in every society and it is a « n m ‘ s,ake made in every 
in Indio, where it was alwa« undLtni'S * rcEreHable °> in 6 that 
the highest truths on people who air not ° Samc mls,ake of forcing 
mado of late.... But for thot a Zl a --ady for them has l>een 

misery that you see in India need not hlv 1 "7** "* ““ 

•'fe is hemmed in and bound down by tremend™.^'"'- A P ° 01 ' man ’ s 
laws for which he has no use. Hands off'r? T “>‘1 ethical 
joy h.mself a little, and then he wMI ,si K , ' P ° 01 ' fcllow 
■on wm come to him of itself. Perhon ~ UP ‘ and renuncia- 

somo thing by the Western people “ * 18nt * we can be taught 
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But remember that as Hindus everything else must be subordi- 
nated to our own national ideals.... The secret of a true Hindus 
character lies in the subordination of his knowledge of Euroj^can 
sciences and learning, of his wealth, position, and name, to that one 
principal theme which is inborn in every Hindu child — the spiritua¬ 
lity and purity of the race.... As long as this principal function *•: 
our life is not disturbed, nothing can destroy our nation. But mark 
you, if you give up that spirituality, leaving it aside to go after the 
materializing civilization of the West, the result will be that in throe 
generations you will be an extinct race; because the backbone of the 
nation will be broken, the foundation upon which the national edifice 
has been built will be undermined, and the result will be annihi¬ 
lation all round. 

‘...Therefore, whether you believe in spirituality or not. for the 
sake of the national life, you have to get a hold on spirituality and 
keep to it. Then stretch the other hand out and gain all you can 
from other races, but everything must be subordinated to that one 
ideal of life; and out of that a wonderful, glorious, future India will 
come — I am sure it is coming — a greater India than ever wa-. 
Sages will spring up greater than all the ancient sages.’ 

We have that philosophy in India that can discipline mo¬ 
dem materialism. First of all, there is no dichotomy in our 
philosophy between man’s secular life and his spiritual life. 
The Gita teaches man to see life as one. It does not view 
man’s life at the organic level as evil. It is treated as valid 
and authentic; and so is his inner spiritual life. In the au¬ 
thentic philosophical tradition of India, in the spiritual teach¬ 
ings of books like the Gita, these contradictions, arising from 
partial and segmental views of life, are reconciled. And this 
is the special strength of the philosophy of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. It finds expression in a concise statement by his Irish 
disciple, Sister Nivedita, in her Introduction to The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, volume one: 


‘...The many and the One are the same reality, perceived by 
the mind at different times and in different attitudes: or as Si i Rama- 
krishna expressed the same thing, “God is both with form and with¬ 
out form. And He is that which includes both form and formless¬ 
ness.” 

'It is this which adds its crowning significance to our Master's life, 
for here he becomes the meeting-point not only of East and West, 
but also of past and future. If the many and the One be indeed the 
same Reality , then it is not all modes of worship alone, but equally 
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all modes of work, all modes of struggle, all modes of creation, which 
are paths of realization. No distinction, henceforth, between sacred 
and secular. To labour is to pray. To conquer is to renounce. Life 
is itself religion. To have and to hold is as stern a trust as to quit 
end to avoid, (italics not author's) 

This is the realization which makes Vivekananda the great 
preacher of Karma (work), not as divorced from but as expressing, 
Jnana (knowledge) and Bhakti (love). To him, the workshop, the 
study, the farmyard, and the field are as true and fit scenes for the 
meeting of God with man as the cell of the monk or the door of the 
temple. To him, there is no difference between service of man and 
worship of God. between manliness and faith, between true righteous¬ 
ness and spirituality. All his words, from one point of view, read 
as a commentary upon this central conviction. “Art, science, and 
religion”, he said once, “are but three different ways of expressing a 
single truth. But in order to understand this, we must have the theory 
of Advaita (non-duality)''.* 


Therefore, there is a chance, and a good chance, that India 
will overcome the challenges of the present age, develop in¬ 
dustrial and economic strength, yet not lose its own soul. 
This question related to a subject that was a matter of con¬ 
cern to many friends in the United States. Canada, and other 
countries, so they asked it again and again. 

Question: How does Christianity fare in the Western 
countries in the present world situation? 


Answer: Christianity is passing through a tremendous 
revolution within itself, the type of which it has never ex¬ 
perienced in its long history. Even the Renaissance and the 
Reformation from the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries were 
mild in comparison with what is happening today. A real 
root-and-branch change is coming over Christianity, and Chri- 

Storm Tn r i‘ S *” ^ 1° * ‘ hey arc trying to ride the 

realize thJ ^ ^ are SCnsUive Christians who 

realize that, for making something valuable out of this tran 
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once again, it needs to be interpreted in spiritual terms; and 
they seek the inspiration for this in Vedanta and in its ex¬ 
pression in Sri Ramakrishna. Many Christians realize that 
some of the dogmas which they have upheld so long as cen¬ 
tral to Christianity cannot stand rational scrutiny. The Ecu¬ 
menical Council of th Cetholic Church has already removed 
several of these untenable dogmas. This reassessment of Chri¬ 
stianity, which is going on even in the erestwhile monolithic 
Catholic Church, is going to be of profound consequence to 
Christians as well as, through them, to non-Christ.ans. It is 
a slow process. 

After my one-hour speech on The Christ We Adore at 
the Pacific Theological College, an inter-denominational mis¬ 
sionary training institution for the South Pacific region. Suva. 
Fiji, on 15 October 1969, during which, and during the sti¬ 
mulating question-answer session that followed, I had pointed 
out to the need to utilize the present crisis in Christianity to 
evolve a universal spiritual Christianity, in tune with the 
universal spirit of Jesus, from out of the erstwhile militant 
and colonial type of Christianity, by building it on. what 
Vedanta considers to be, the three central teachings of Jesus, 
namely, The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God, and Be ye there¬ 
fore perfect even as the Father which is in heaven is perfect, 
instead of on original sin, atonement, and ‘the only begotten 
son of God' concepts, the Vice-Principal, in the course of his 
vote of thanks, had said: After hearing the Swami. I think 
we should have a second look at our own theology. 

This having a second look at Christianity is already going 
on; and if a little Vedantic leaven has entered into Christianity, 
it is only to ensure that that second look does not denude 
Christianity of most of its transcendental truly spiritual ele¬ 
ments, reducing it to a mere ideology and platform for social 
reform. It is difficult to predict what will be the shape oi 
things to come out of the present ferment in this great world 
religion; but one thing can be safely predicted; it is that the 
effect of Indian influences will be wholly to make Christianity 
more spiritual and more universal. 
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Question: Do you think that the Church is aware of the 
influence of Indian thought? 

Answer: Most of them do not know that behind this tre¬ 
mendous reassessment of Christianity, there is the force of 
Swami Vivekananda, the positive force of his Vedanta. When 
we study, independently and objectively, the whole pheno¬ 
menon, we find that the fundamental positive force behind 
the current revolution in Christianity is the contact of this 
religion with Vedanta through Swami Vivekananda. The ne¬ 
gative forces behind it are what were released by modem 
science and Western materialism. Christianity, as I said ear¬ 
lier, has never experienced such a challenge before. The pro¬ 
blem of the relations among its own denominations and be¬ 
tween it and other world religions has been endemically ex¬ 
plosive. But today there is a desire to patch up, if not re¬ 
solve. all these differences between the denominations, create 
a sense of internal unity, a sense of Christian unity, and use 
it, not as before, to threaten other world religions, but to 
project it on to the plane of Christian-non-Christian relations 
in an ecumenical spirit. 

No, this process has no sanction in, nor guidance from, 
the two-thousand-year history of Christianity. It has to be 
traced to other sources. And what other source can the world 
find in this field than India? And so the first source of this 
orientation in contemporary Christianity is the impact of 
Swami Vivekananda’s speech at the 1893 World Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, the impact particularly of these conclud¬ 
ing prophetic words (The Complete Works of Swami Vive¬ 
kananda, Vol. I, thirteenth edition, p. 24): 


i, is'thls* f el :r ns 1 r shown 
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That little Vedantic leaven, entering the Christian heri¬ 
tage, is slowly transforming it, under the compulsions of the 
modem age. Christianity has been compelled to re-assess it¬ 
self due, also, to the indifference of modern man to all religion. 

This is a great chapter that modem Christianity is writing 
for itself. Here you find, when you trace it, the healthy 
Vedantic influence. But, unfortunately, as Vivekananda has 
pointed out, you cannot pin-point this influence: for, being a 
truly spiritual influence, it is a silent influence. Indian in¬ 
fluences have been generally silent ones: hence they cannot 
be traced from historic records. What do we find recorded 
in history? In several lectures in the universities in the West. 
I had referred to this subject. What finds prominent men¬ 
tion in records of history? An invasion or an aggression, a 
violent revolution or a genocide. These find their way to the 
records of history more easily than the silent creative in¬ 
fluences. Speaking partly in humour, I used to add that thou¬ 
sands of families live happy peaceful lives; when a husband 
and wife live a happy peaceful life, they do not become fit 
subjects for newspaper reporting; but as soon as a husband 
end his wife fall out and quarrel, and quarrel violently, it 
finds its way into the headlines of newspapers. Much of 
what is recorded in history is of this type; they may be facts, 
but they may not be as significant as some other unrecorded 
facts, in the long perspective of history. Many good things, 
creative movements, silent events are rarely recorded in his¬ 
tory. The crucifixion of Jesus finds a cursory mention or two 
in Roman history, but none at all about his holy life and holy 
influences on the lives of the people around. 

Indian influences abroad have been, and are. of this silent 
nature. I used to refer to Swami Vivekananda's utterance 
on this subject during my lectures (The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, Vol. Ill, tenth edition, p. 110): 

'We never preached our thoughts with fire and sword. If there i* 
one word in the English language... to express the effect which the 
literature of India produces upon mankind, it is this one word, fasci. 
nation. It is the opposite of anything that takes you suddenly; it 
throws on you a charm imperceptibly. To many. Indian thought, 
Indian manners, Indian customs, Indian philosophy. Indian litcraturo 
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are repubive at first sight; but let them persevere let them read, let 
them become familiar with the great principles underlying ttee ideu. 
and it is ninety-nine to one that the charm will come over them, and 
fascination will be the result. Slow and silent, as the gentle dew that 
faib in the morning, unseen and unheard, yet producing a most tre¬ 
mendous result, has been the work of the calm, patient, all-suffering 
spiritual race upon the world of thought.’ 


And such has been the contribution, during the last 75 
years, of Indian thought to the refashioning of modern Chri¬ 
stianity. The truth of this will be recognized by the Chri¬ 
stian leaders themselves within the next century. Today 
some are recognizing it, like the Catholic Father, Robert Camp¬ 
bell of Chicago, who addressed the Symposium of Religions 
in Chicago in September 1968, as referred to earlier. 

Question: In the light of the recent encounter of Chris¬ 
tianity in the West with other faiths, what do you think 
should be the mode of expression for religion in the contem¬ 
porary world? 

Answer; I often explained in several parlour talks, pub¬ 
lic lectures, and question-answer sessions, and now more ex¬ 
tensively in my newly published books: The Message of the 
Upanifads, in its very Introduction, and in several passages in 
my Eternal Values for a Changing Society , the point that 
Swami Vivekananda has emphasized, that every religion has 
two aspects: one, central, essential, and fundamental; and the 


other, non-essential and peripheral. The peripheral is what 
Ihe Indian tradition calls the smrti content of a religion. Its 
dos and don’ts do not have relevance for all ages and for all 
peoples; they must change as conditions change. But what 
the Indian tradition calls the smti content of a religion, the 
fundamental, the essential, is eternal. This constitutes the 
abiding spiritual message of a religion, of every religion. 

With respect to the peripheral or the smrti aspect of re¬ 
ligion, there is need for change or adaptation. The wisest 
policy for any religion, if it seeks to be creative and progres- 
s.ve, if it is not to become a Procrustean bed to twist and maim 
^ personality and life of its followers, is to stress the funda- 
menta], the sn.t. aspect, and soft-pedal the non-essential, the 
smrti aspect. When this is done, religions will become cap- 
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able of co-operating with each other and with their own deno¬ 
minations, and of responding to the spiritual needs of the new 
times. What creates the differences, and wide gulfs, between 
religion and religion, and between denominations within the 
same religion, is the presence and dominance of the smrti 
element, of an over-emphasis on the smrti element. What is 
it that separates the Catholics and the Protestants in Chris¬ 
tianity? Not certainly the sruti content of Christianity; for, 
that content is universal, even crossing the limits of Chris¬ 
tianity itself, what to speak of its denominational barriers; but 
it is its smrti contents that separate. The denominations have 
been, and still are, at loggerheads with each other only on the 
basis of their several smrti contents. The Christian denomi¬ 
nations today are wisely struggling to overcome this domi¬ 
nance of their smrti contents, and stressing the primacy of 
the snUi content, and forging thereby a Christian ecumenical 
unity. We shall find enough of this sruti element in all the 
religions of the world to bring them all close to each other in 
harmony. Purity, love of God, love of man, compassion, ser¬ 
vice — why, these are the essentials and universals in every 
religion; they bind man to man and religion to religion. 

The Hindu tradition has wisely provided for periodic 
changes of its smrti elements, and continuance, more bright¬ 
ly and effectively, of its sruti elements. This great idea of the 
Hindu tradition finds a beautiful modem endorsement in a 
statement of Sri Ramakrishna: ‘The Mughal coins have no 
currency under the (East India) Company’s rule.’ 

When a tree grows, the bark also grows along with it. 
If the bark does not grow along with the tree, the bark will 
choke the tree. And if the tree is healthy, it will shed that 
bark and grow a new bark for itself. Similar is the case 
with all traditions; they must grow. Vast changes have come 
over the face of human society everywhere. An entirely new 
situation has arisen. Every tradition needs to re-interpret 
itself in terms of this new situation. This, Hinduism has 
provided for. That is why Hinduism is called Sand- 
tana Dh&rma , Eternal Religion; it continues in new ways, 
in new forms. It is ever-changing, but never old; and it 
never dies. 
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Even the Ramakrishna Movement, from the intU point of 


view, is essentially the ancient Hindu tradition But from 
the smrti point of view, it is new. We of the Ramakxislma 
Order are, as I often express it, spiritually orthodox but so¬ 
cially heterodox. That is our position in all these matters. 
That is how and why we are able to go to foreign countries, 
mix with all peoples, and live in harmony with all non-Hindus 
as much as with all Hindus. We have accepted these changes 
knowingly, and in the interests of both religion and society; 
othenvise, the old stagnation would have continued and im¬ 
perilled the tradition itself. For, the Hindu tradition was 
stagnant till the beginning of the last century. But it is not 
so today. That is why, in all religions, including Islam and 
Christianity, there is urgent need to stress the sruti content. 
The smrti content is necessary; but it has to be recast in res¬ 
ponse to the changed conditions and circumstances, and in the 
light of that sruti content. 

Question: Does not even the sruti content itself differ 
somewhat between sect and sect and religion and religion? 

Answer: No, no; there is no difference in the sruti con¬ 
tent between religion and religion, between sect and sect. 
For instance, the need for purity of heart for spiritual reali¬ 
zation. Jesus said: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Now this is a sruti content; it is a statement 
of spiritual truth; as such, it is a truth and not a personal opi¬ 
nion; it is a scientific statement which can stand verifica¬ 
tion. It is a vastu tantra statement, based on the know¬ 
ledge of vastu or an existing fact, and not a purwsa tantra 
statement, statement based on the moods and opinions of 
a purusa or person, as explained by Sankaracarya in the in¬ 
troduction to his Brahma Sutra Bhasya. How shall we be- 
come pure in heart? That is up to us. There are different 
methods in the science of religion by which the ever-present 
truth of God in man can be realized: Karma yoga, Bhakti 
yoga, Raja yoga, Jiiana yoga—all these methods are there; 
each may choose what suits him or her best. That is the 
beauty of the sruti content of religion. There is no stereo- 

anTfinT h S the f nrti content . everything is fixed 

and final. That is why conflicts come and the need arises to 
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recast the smrtis in new moulds in response to the challenges 
of the new ages. 

Question: Is the poverty in America more cruel than the 
affluence in India? 

Answer: Affluence in India there is. The number o! 
people in India whose material wealth enables them to live a 
decent cultured existence totals at least 250 million, i.e., more 
than the total population of the U.S.A. But. unfortunate¬ 
ly, this affluence exists in the context of the utter poverty 
of the remaining 300 million, of whom more than half are 
condemned to live at sub-human standards of abject poverty 
and misery. This is the dismal feature of Indian affluence 
which modem India is dead-set to eradicate. 

For long, Americans did not believe that there was any 
poverty in their country. It is only during this decade that 
this truth, that there is real poverty in their affluent coun¬ 
try, has dawned upon the American mind in a striking man¬ 
ner. Last year, several newspapers publicized this long-pre¬ 
sent poverty in America with pictures and long despatches. 
Real poverty and privation are there. According to these des¬ 
patches, about 25 per cent of the American population is 
really poor. But there is a relativity about it. The cost 
of living is high in America. If a person earns, say, Rs. 2,500 
a month, his is a poor economic level, because the cost of 
living is very high. The poverty line in America is about 
Rs. 2,500 a month, as that cannot provide for the basic needs 
of a person. So people below that income level receive finan¬ 
cial assistance from the state. Whereas, in India, incomes 
and wages are comparatively extremely low. The lowest in¬ 
come, according to recent estimates, is about Rs. 62 a year 
in India. The result is that we have much real and visible 
poverty in India; and we have wealth also here in India, 
often ostentatious. And the gulf between the rich and the 
poor is very wide in India. I do not think that there is any 
other country where the gulf between the rich and the poor, 
between the literate and the illiterate, is as wide as in our 
India. 

In America, they have this problem of poverty. It can 
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can Indians whose poverty and misery have been endemic 
for centuries. A proportion of white Americans are also 
poor. For the first time, the American nation has been con¬ 
fronted with the stark national problem of poverty in the 


midst of affluence. 

In India, this is a story as old as the British conquest 
of 1757, and the economic exploitation and the policy of 
wealth-drain initiated in its wake. We have with us this 
legacy of a wide disparity between our rich and our poor to 
handle and to solve. Our greatest problem in India is how 
to bridge this gulf, how to raise our poor, 300 million of 
them, to a higher and more satisfactory economic and cul¬ 
tural level with respect to diet, housing, education, and gene¬ 
ral well-being. Our problems are stupendous because of the 
numbers involved. 

In America, it is not so stupendous or serious. If the 
money spent on the Vietnam war were diverted to remov¬ 
ing the poverty of its 25 per cent, by providing them with 
economic opportunity, it could be solved. This is the line 
of argument in the current American student protest move¬ 
ments. Tlie students argue that billions of dollars are wast¬ 
ed every year over the senseless and cruel Vietnam war; in 
our own country, there is so much of poverty; why not divert 
the money here to brighten the lives of our own 25 per cent 
fellow citizens? That is one of the prime questions asked 
by the dissidents and protesters in America. 

Question: Cannot Vedanta serve the coloured people 
of America in a very substantial manner by putting across 
to them the idea that it is better to strive for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the divinity in themselves than to strive for equality 
with the whites? 


Answer: The black population of America is passing 
through a unique phase, a revolutionary phase, of their his- 
tory just now. For the first time, they are realizing their 
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identity as a human group. Till recently, they were just 

classed, what the common people in India used to classed, 

as ‘the masses’, human beings without individual identity. 
But since the end of the Second World War, a tremendous 
awakening has come among the black population of America. 
They do not any more desire to trail behind the white peo¬ 
ple, to remain as just second class citizens of a white nation. 

They want to remain black; they are proud of being black, 

and of having a distinct black history, black culture, and 
black tradition. They want to develop their black manhood 
and womanhood. And within ten years of this awakening, 
this new philosophy has created a tremendous energy resource 
among the black population of America. 

It is something amazing and heartening to see their 
energy, their resourcefulness, their sense of confidence. In 
fact, Swami Vivekananda’s message of Vedanta, without be¬ 
ing taught to them, is finding a pronounced expression among 
the black people of America. Have faith in yourself; infinite 
power is lodged in every soul; this is the first lesson of 
Vedanta, and the first message of Swami Vivekananda to all 
men and women. Speaking in Madras in 1897, on his re¬ 
turn from the United States and England, on My Plan of 
Campaign, Swami Vivekananda said (The Complete Works 
oj Swami Vivekananda, Vol. Ill, tenth edition, pp. 223-24): 

‘Men, men, these are wanted; everything else will be ready, but 
strong, vigorous, believing young men, sincere to the backbone, arc 
wanted. A hundred such and the world becomes revolutionized — 
For centuries, people have been taught theories of degradation 
They have been told that they are nothing. The masses ha'i 
been told all over the world that they are not human beings. They 
have been so frightened for centuries, till they have nearly become 
animals. Never were they allowed to hear of the Atman. Let them 
hear of the Atman — that even the lowest of the low have the 
Atman within, which never dies and never is born — ... immortal, 
without beginning or end, the all-pure, omnipotent, and omnipresent 
Atman! Let them have faith in themselves.... That brings out the 
God within.... You have been told and taught that you can do no¬ 
thing, and non-entities you are becoming every day. 

‘What we want is strength; so believe in yourselves.... Mako 
your nerves strong. What we want is muscles of iron and nerves of 
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steel. We have wept long enough. No more weeping, but stand on 
your feet and be men! 

The American black man and woman today have faith in 
themselves, have graduated in this first lesson of Vedanta. 
Out of this will come the new development of black identity 
and black self-realization in America. 

Eventually, there will be an integrated American society; 

I fully believe it. In the beginning, all developments in the 
establishment of their identity are being handled by the 
blacks themselves. There are many whites who want to help 
the blacks; but there are also many blacks who do not want 
to have any white man's help. We shall stand on our own 
feet, they say. In this we can see the Vedantic teaching, in 
its first phases, already in operation among the blacks. If 
man is essentially the Atman, if he is the centre of infinite 
energy, he takes hold of that resource within him only 
through practising faith in himself, and not through depend¬ 
ing on others, nor through weeping and wailing. 

This is happening in a big way among the American 
blacks today. I have read some of the literature of this 
awakening written by themselves. I was particularly im¬ 
pressed by one of them, namely, The Autobiography oj Mal¬ 
colm X. It is a remarkable book breathing this faith of the 
black man in himself. The New York Times wrote about it 
in these words: 

Tim extraordinary autobiography is a brilliant, painful, impoitant 
book. 


But it is a terribly anti-white book. Any white man 
reading it is apt to feel frightened. Here is a sample of the 
passages scattered throughout the book and in his lectures- 
Yes the whites came from England and landed on Plymouth 
Rock But we blacks were brought as slaves from Africa- 
and the Plymouth Rock landed upon us! 

Tins is the type of language and thought that run through- 
out this book and in his lectures; it is a frightening language 
and thought; but it is plain truth. Says M. S. Handler him- 
selt a white American and a sympathetic student of Malcolm 
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X in his Introduction to the book: Autobiography oj Mal¬ 
colm X (page XII): 


‘His public performances on television and at meeting halls pro¬ 
duced an almost terrifying effect. His implacable marshalling of facto 
and his logic had something of a new dialectic, diabolic in its force. 
He frightened white television audiences, demolished his Negro oppo¬ 
nents, but elicited a remarkable response from Negro audiences. Many 
Negro opponents in the end refused to make any public appearances 
on the same platform with him. The troubled white audiences were 
confused, disturbed, felt themselves threatened. Some began to con¬ 
sider Malcolm evil incarnate.’ 

So in America today there is this experience of the burst¬ 
ing of a volcano of human pressures, of human sufferings, of 
human hatreds and engulfing a whole society. That is the 
feeling you get when you know it at close quarters. Ii 
American wisdom and energy can understand and discipline 
and channelize these forces and create a new American in¬ 
tegrated society, it will be a great human achievement, greater 
than its great technological achievements. But it is still far 
away. 

I spoke once in a black college in the city of Dallas in 
the state of Texas, the city that shot into special prominence 
as the venue of the assassination of President Kennedy. I 
had spoken in that college a few months earlier; but they 
decided to have a second lecture by me. And the friends 
there, Indians and Americans, decided also to present, and 
did present, some Vedanta literature to its students on the 
occasion: Tims Spake Vivekananda and The Ramakrishna 
Mission: Its Ideals and Activities. 

And there, in the course of my lecture, I placed before 
them some of the Vedantic ideas and quoted Swami Vive¬ 
kananda, conveying his message of manliness, fearlessness, 
and strength, of faith in oneself, and so on. It was a great 
inspiration to its students and teachers; and they put rele¬ 
vant questions after the lecture. 

This is just the beginning of such Vedantic influences 
reaching the black population. At present, only a handful 
of black people come to the Services of our various Vedanta 
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Societies in the States. But, in course of time, when they 
become increasingly acquainted with the positive strengthen¬ 
ing message of Vedanta, more and more will come. The phi¬ 
losophy and personality of Swami Vivekananda are bound 
to attract those who are seeking a new light to light the 
path of human fulfilment - a rational, universal, and prac¬ 
tical philosophy. His Vedanta is so strengthening, is so pun- 
fying as a philosophy. Thinking people will eventually gra¬ 
vitate to this philosophy, where man goes beyond little loves 
and little and big hates of everyday unrefined life and ex¬ 
perience, and finds his spiritual unity and kinship with the 
other man, irrespective of caste or race or sex, making for 
human integration in a big way that must come one day. 

Question: Is it a fact that American labour has the best 
of socialism without its sting, in the sense that it has trade 
unions with the right to strike, unlike unions in communist 
countries? 

Answer: American trade unions have the right to strike; 
and American labour is highly advanced, not only in techni¬ 
cal efficiency but also in actual economic terms. They are 
all highly paid. That is why they are not politically active. 
A trade union movement is generally a movement for im¬ 
proving the economic and cultural condition of the labour class 
itself. According to Lenin, the trade union movement by 
itself cannot capture political power unless it is aligned with 
the other political forces of a nation. The American trade 
union is very much concerned only with the economic and 
cultural development of its own members. It is not much 
interested in the political aspect. That is why it is very much 
iust a trade union movement. As a labour movement, it has 
all the power to strike, to bargain for wages; and it always 
has bargained for better and better wages. Fortunately, some 
of the American industrialists themselves have been pioneers 
in increasing the wages of the labourers in the interests of 
the industry itself, which depend upon increasing the pur¬ 
chasing power of the people. 

The economic and material level of the American work¬ 
ing class is very' high. American workers go on vacation to 
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Europe, on Mediterranean cruises, and so forth-even a sim¬ 
ple carpenter or plumber or bricklayer earns about ten or 
twelve dollars per hour, and enjoys these holidays Thau 
the position of American labour EconomicaUy .t s veiy 
high- but if the spiritual and cultural level of a group 
ota, to be raised, something more than mere economic or in¬ 
dustrial development is necessary. Here comes the place 
of religion, not just as a creed or dogma, but as he means 
to the spiritual enrichment of the human personality. There 
Tvery Imle of this nourishment evident there. Much o 
their prosperity is wasted on drinks, and on other wasteful 
pressure „l . o« 

nothing beyond his physical dimension and its need 

mPorary world-wide prob,^ I ** « 
is beginning to confront India also, little by 1. tie. That is 
why Iwamt Vivekananda gave us the motto: Elevat.onol 
the masses without injuring their religion. If we dest o> 
.tir Sou, thair spiritual life. - will bjW to to 
to the animal level. Swami Vivekananda had high pra 
for the Indian working class peopk because hey a^ cui 
tured, refined beings, though poor and often dhtml* The> 
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inWsbook: Gandhi: The Man and His Thought (pp. 39-40) 
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which, in a sense, enriches their poverty . 
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So, through our industrial development projects in India, 
let us improve the economic standard of our labour, and also 
raise their educational level; but let us not forget that it is 
spirituality alone that will raise their cultural level and 
make them decent human beings. 

Question: Do you think that the people of Latin America 
(Central and South America) can more easily enter into the 
spirit of Indian thought and culture than those of European 
countries and of North America? 


Answer: I travelled in eight countries of Latin America, 
including communist Cuba, in August-September 1969. Their 
Catholic tradition, which is a bhakti tradition, makes the peo¬ 
ple in these countries very emotional. There is in them great 
response to Indian thought today. No racial discrimination 
:s noticed in Latin America. That is one important difference, 
in comparison with the North American tradition, which is an 
Anglo-Saxon one. In North America, one gets the impres¬ 
sion that the whites feci they are racially superior to the 
black and brown; but not so the Spanish and the Portuguese, 
who colonized Latin America. Latin America has this im¬ 
press of racial equality in a big way. In a country’ like 
Mexico, in a country like Brazil, they would not ask who 
you are. Many colours are there. They mix well. There is 
no racial problem. 

As I said, the bluikli tradition makes them emotionally 
neh - 1 was dec P*y touched by the love and emotional warmth 
of the Latin American peoples, including the children, who 
thronged to hear me in many universities and public meet- 
mgs. I was simply overwhelmed by their love. It is to be 
found in other parts of the Western hemisphere also; but it is 
present in a big way in Latin America. Just as in India 

r - - *«£ 

community, and a select nno j .. ' “ 1S a small 

’ S lect ° ne > and normally it does not admit 
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any other people into its fold. It is racially more pure than 
other groups. The Jews have remained essentially an ex¬ 
clusive community. That is the source of their group strength 
and that is also their problem in the world. The greatest 
number of Nobel prize winners are amongst the small Jewish 
community in the West, more especially in the U.S.A. They 
have been pioneers in many fields and have had plenty ol 
opportunities in recent times to express themselves. 

In various parts of the world, long-standing restrictions 
on them have been removed in recent centuries. As a result, 
they have come up again in a big way. And his philosophy 
tells the Jew to work hard; to have faith in himself. God 
has given them a mission, they believe. Their sense of mis¬ 
sion brings out tremendous energy in the Jewish community. 
This sense of a world mission, the ethical fervour of the com¬ 
munity, and the Jewish faith, these give the Jews a dynamism 
which expresses itself, in spite of oppression and hatred by 
other races. The Jews have risen up again and again. How 
many destructions, how many dispersals over the world, they 
have suffered again and again! Still they are strong, vigo- 
rous, and progressive; and often envied by others. Suffer¬ 
ing has given them a dynamism. In America, theie is a 
movement, a small movement just now, a fringe movement 
of the extreme rightists, on the lines of the Nazi movement, 
in its racial overtones. One of its important objects is to 
drive away all the Jews from America. It is anti-Semitic It 
is a small movement as yet; let us hope it will never gather 
strength. According to a long despatch entitled Rightists 
Planning Campus Action' published in The Providence Jour¬ 
nal, a daily of Providence, Rhode Island state, U.S.A.. for 
26 May 1969, expounding the political philosophy and pro¬ 
gramme of a group called 'The National Youth Alliance led 
by Mr. Louis T. Byers, the writer says: 


'His offensive is rooted in a complex philosophy. £ 

number of contemporary rightist authors, that cjem d'i a|V , 
imperilled and must be preserved from alien influences. ; 
mostly Jews, Negroes, and other non-northern European mi _ 

‘Mr. Byers’ inspiration: the 619-page book 
Parker Yockey.... It defines Jews, Negroe*. 
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other assorted minorities, as -parasites" and "distorters ' in the Wes¬ 
tern body, and calk for fulfilment of the Wests "cultural .mperat.se 
to remain pure, separate, and dominant. 

* “Jmpenum is a great book”, says Mr. Byers. “I read it once a 

year”.* 


Question: Did you visit any Sunday Schools in America? 
In view of the fact that the religious training of children at 
home is neglected in India today, do you think that it will 
be spiritually helpful to Indian children if this programme 
is adopted in India? 

Answer: The Sunday School system is quite good. But 
what is taught in Sunday Schools in the United States and 
other Western countries I am not very happy about. In the 
past, most of the wrong ideas about other religions used to 
be inculcated in the Sunday Schools. Today, of course, there 
is less of that; not from choice, but because nobody cares for 
that sort of thing. 

I was taken to a Sunday School of a Catholic Church in 
U.S.A. There is less and less spiritual sermons in U.S. 
churches, including the Catholic ones, these days. The peo¬ 
ple find it too ‘heavy’. But there are discussions of current 
social problems in sermons, including the Vietnam war. I 
spoke for just two minutes only to the children of that Sun¬ 
day School. I told them a few spiritual truths—the divinity 
in the heart of man and how it can be manifested in one’s life. 
The children responded wonderfully to these ideas and their 


enthusiasm was evident in the light in their eyes. The Catho¬ 
lic Father who conducted me was much impressed by their 
response to these spiritual ideas. 

In India, there is vast scope for the spiritual education of 
our children through Sunday Schools. Already, they have 
been started in some of the Ramakrishna Mission centres in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bangalore, and Colombo. There are five 
hundred children attending the school in our Colombo centre, 
and about the same number in Bangalore. But that means 
that a lot of teachers possessing the new understanding of 
the teaching of religion, with a view to developing person- 
aMy and character on a broad basis, are necessary. I have 
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addressed many such teacher groups in India when I have 
emphasized the need not to teach a child any of those among 
the traditional ideas of religion which may be questioned 
and may be found untrue by the child when it becomes older; 
otherwise, it will make the child atheistic and agnostic. We 
should teach children only things which they will mcreas.ng- 
ly realize to be true as they grow in age and understandmg. 

That means that most of the mythical ideas in religion 
must not be imparted, except those winch are . lustrations 
of essential spiritual truths, of which the central ones a. e 
the ideas of the innate divinity of man and h.s organic capa¬ 
city to realize this truth. Children have to be put on he 
road of their spiritual growth; they have to be told' ' h « 
manifestation of this innate divine nature in life and actio 
makes for ethical awareness, social feehng a sense o dedi¬ 
cation, and efficiency - these are the central themes o a spi¬ 
ritual education. And through the examples of ^t spin 
tual characters the world has produced, these truffis can b. 
impressed on the minds of our cWdren. We have o r 
fashion our whole approach to child education 'ho.l 
of religion and character development. Christianity also 1 as 
accordLgly to revise its Sunday School syllabuses and pro- 

^Tucstion: In 1945, Japan was a 

sense But today Japan is on the highest rung £ prospen^ 
On the other hand, in 1947, India was atffie 
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three, ^ 

pie themselves. The Japanese are a highly * P 
tion. They love work, hard work. They talk ve 7 ^ 
They spend little energy in expressions of ^ shout . 

rarely seen the Japanese quarrelling in the stree ^ 

ing at each other. Now, due to the po > g^ t - ncy 

have come hatred and some amount of street g ■ 
are always a silent people, a hard-working peopk. 
in India, we waste a lot of our emotional energy 
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and talking and frenzy and have not learnt to discipline our 
emotions and direct their energies to calm, silent, useful work, 
which is what Vivekananda defined as personality efficiency. 

Secondly, we have become a sleepy nation. The philoso¬ 
phy we adopted since about a thousand years had the effect 
of putting us to sleep, of making us lazy. In the lectures, I 
often used to quote two lines of a German poet, the sentiments 
of which struck me as particularly true of our people since 
recent centuries: ‘Sweet is sleep; death is better; but it is 
best never to have been born.’ That is the state from which 
Swami Vivekananda worked hard to rescue us. According¬ 
ly, we are slowly getting awakened to that sense of manliness 
and strength and the capacity for work so characteristic of the 
German and the Japanese peoples particularly, and Western 
peoples generally. When we develop this, we shall surpass 
many others, because we are not wanting in intelligence. We 
have only to make it creative and give it a social direction. 
It is far away yet. Our people are sleepy even when they 
take a spade and work in the fields or a pen and work in 
the offices. Part of this is due to their physical-diet defi¬ 
ciency, but much more to their philosophy-diet deficiency. 
That is why we are not highly productive, whether in the 
offices, fields, or factories. 


But the Japanese, even if it be young girls or boys, are 
very hard-working, never waste energy in noise or talk 
They have concentrated minds. When I was addressing the 
Tsurumi Women’s College near Tokyo in 1958, about 1 000 
girls were sitting in front of me on the floor in the Japanese 
way, with their legs bent backwards and sitting on their 

'!T C . heS , D r ng an h ° Ur 3nd ten 1111,111165 ° f th6 lecture 

chnni J , ° n inf ° Japanese ’ not once did I see them 
changing position or turning their attention here and there 

They have leamt to discipline their bodies and minds That 

is true education, by which they get a training of lh a r Jnd 

Tr Indi “ AncTth 1 ** ° S ** d ° * - eduction 
hnis as wed 6 JaPaneS ° “* ^ order- 

In India, when you address a group of students or even 
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grown-ups, if only a bird passes nearby, the audience will au¬ 
tomatically be drawn to that bird and forget all about you a c 
your lecture. A mere bird can snatch away our nund be¬ 
cause we have no discipline in concentration, we do not stress 
on the training of the mind. For us, education is more often 
not training of the mind but stuffing of the brain; there . 
Japan it is different. And the fruits also are different accoul- 

mgl Thirdly, Japan has had a great advantage in the post- 

war year?’She P had to spend nothing on defenc^ Ame - 

tion is changing now. Japw ^slou herself. 

BuTtrnl^etarcome to the highest level of produc,ion 

builds every year. That is a sign of national eihcie cv 

of our own traditional Giui philosophy But thu U 
will take some time. We have so much ^ ^ 
of the past to overcome. Then y ^ muderu age 

root and fructify. This is bou ;ft e se «sc. 

£2 

wrnri sl ». —— 

i. .» . P«uL„ W Way. IJ. « 

during my talks to groups in Japan, I ha (ions 

to this. Japan and England are in almost sim.Ia 

today, though the position of Japan * s ^ the modern 
Post-war Japan has yet to discover its mission 
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,, With its defeat in the Second World War, the whole 
2ught-wSd Of Japan completely collapsed. Her trach- 

tional ideals, aspirations, and scale °* is 

mendous jolt. The nation does not know what .ts pla 
in the altered world situation. There .s a groping in the 
nation to find this out. There is a search for the abiding 
elements of its national tradition and what part she is to 
play in the completely altered world situation. And I am 
sure that, with its undiminished vitality and dynamism, Japan 
will discover it and become a positive international force be¬ 


fore long. 

It is here that India’s contribution will play a great part 
in Japan’s future. A new philosophy of man is needed there 
that will reorient the tremendous energy resources of the 
Japanese people. Following in the wake of the colonial 
powers of the West, these were used to destroy other nations 
politically, commercially, and even by military force. That 
whole energy needs to be directed to human ends within and 
without the nation, bringing happiness and welfare to the 
backward sections of the world population. But it needs the 
stimulus of a philosophy that has grasp of man above his phy¬ 
sical dimension, his organic limitations. That is what 
Vedanta will bring to Japan. Already, in Japan, there are 
people who are responding to the Vedantic message, especial¬ 
ly among the younger generation, who read the books of 
Swami Vivekananda increasingly being published in the 
Japanese language. 

This will be one more ‘conquest’ of Vivekananda, be¬ 
sides his ‘conquest* of the West. Strength will come to the 
people from his great teaching of man's spiritual nature, a 
strength coupled with gentleness and compassion. During my 
speech at the Waseda University of Tokyo in 1958—it is a 
huge university of thousands of students—I had said: ‘You 
tried to conquer America; but America conquered you. India 
is going to “conquer” America, and Japan also, in a different 
way. ‘Yes, you may succeed as well’, the students had said. 

Yes , I had gone on, ‘but India will “conquer” through 
spiritual ideas, through love-that is India’s wav of conquest. 
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And we are going to “throw bombs" on you also in Japan; 
they will be “bombs” of books conveying rational and spiri¬ 
tually health-giving ideas, and of nothing else. They are 
more powerful than atom and hydrogen bombs, but life-giv¬ 
ing, not life-destroying.’ The students had then responded: 
‘You please throw such bombs on us and we shall be very 
happy.' This process is going on since then. It will gather 
strength as decades pass. 

England is in the same difficult position. The education 
of the English child for the last two hundred years, in its 
public schools and universities, was to equip him or her to 
rule the world. Today, that world is gone, along with that 
imperial mission. Today, England docs not know what its 
mission is in the completely altered post-war world. There 
was a series of talks over the B.B.C. just a few years ago in 
its Reith Memorial Lectures. The speaker referred to this pro¬ 
blem while dealing with the theme of Britain Today. And 
he said that Britain was in search of its new mission in the 

post-war era. In the meantime, there is the vacuum. And mos 

of the ailments of the British body-politic today arise from this 
ideological vacuum. When the old world-mission was there, 
everything in Britain had gone off smoothly: but with that 
secure base shattered, due to the loss of empire, the nation finds 
its outgoing energies recoiling on itself. This gives rise to social 
tensions and troubles. Vivekananda had said, even with re¬ 
ference to India, that much of her internal problems arose 
from not having a world mission, from not seeking and find¬ 
ing a healthy channel to express her national energies out¬ 
side, during the past few centuries. He was the pioneer 1 . 
cut such a channel and give India back the awareness of . 
world-mission in tune with her historically-acquired capacity 
and individuality. 

We have had no foreign policy for centuries. We must 
have one now — an active and positive one. What is a Posi¬ 
tive foreign policy for India? Not destroying other people, 
not aggression, no, said Swami Vivekananda. But she i> to 
disseminate her tested spiritual and philosophical thoug tt 
abroad. That is something vital: Live them at home and 
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preach them abroad. During this world tour, I saw the truth 
of this statement of Swami Vivekananda. 

Since attaining our political independence in 1947, we 
have increasingly sought help from the outside world for our 
own economic development; but we did not give to the world 
in the required measure, what we have and what the world 
expects from us. Taking and not giving, is what constitutes 
beggary; and today other nations look down on India as a 
beggar. Some of the references to India which I came across 
in New Zealand and other countries depict conditions in India 
as woise than, say, in war-torn Biafra in Nigeria. I have 
heard of Indians being greeted sometimes in the streets oi 
these countries by passers-by with the remark: Oh, you are 
from India; here are a few cents for your poor people! 

We are seeking and getting aid from various countries; 
there is no hann in that. We do need economic aid, scientific- 
aid, technical aid, from the developed world. Vivekananda 
asks us to sit at the feet of other nations and learn what they 
have to teach us. We are also helping other developing 
nations, according to our strength, through the Colombo Plan. 
But we have something else of vital value to share with the 
rest of the world. As soon as that is grasped, the situation 
becomes changed. We have no political message to the rest 
of the world; we are at the receiving end in this field. But 
we have much to give in the field of philosophy and spiritua¬ 
lity. This was convincingly demonstrated by Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda as the unique field of our dynamic foreign relations. 
Throughout India's long history, one of the important con¬ 
stituents of her foreign relations was the spread of her philo¬ 
sophical and spiritual ideas abroad. And, today, this work is 
so relevant, in that the rest of the world also seeks them. The 
Government of India is slowly realizing this. 

This is how, I am sure, the whole scope of India’s foreign 
relations will become crystallized as the decades pass by. 
This is on the lines shown by Swami Vivekananda. We need 
diplomatic relations, commercial relations, cultural relations, 
and all other types of socio-political relations with the rest of 
the world. But we need to forge another relationship with 
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the rest of the world. That is the unbreakable bond of spiri¬ 
tuality. This can issue only from the rational universal 
dimensions of India's culture and experience. This can issue 
only from the ever-healthy soul of that Eternal India. Amur 
Bharat , which has fascinated the great minds of the world 
throughout the ages. Its work is the bringing of modern 
humanity close together in peace and harmony. That is the 
perennial Vedantic contribution. India did it through Buddha 
for the whole of Asia in the past. And today she is called 
upon to render this service to the whole world in the wake 
of what she did through Vivekananda at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. When this is grasped by our nation today, 
it will regain its self-respect and faith in its own destiny, and 
this will have a wholesome impact on her developmental 
efforts in the domestic field as well. 

I was received with honour and love all over the world. 
That was because I represented that Eternal India, that India 
which has something precious to give to the world and to her 
own children. This is Swami Vivekananda's gift to the Indian 
people, a clear concept of India's external relations. W e do 
not interfere with the policies of any nation abroad. When 
China became free and politically strong, she started inter¬ 
fering politically in the affairs of other nations. England did 
so earlier. America did so, and is still doing so. So also 
U.S.S.R. That is their national individuality. India does 
not, and cannot, do this, because her national individuality 
lies in another field. We have no political message to the rest 
of the world. In that field we are at the receiving end. It 
is time we grasp this arresting truth glaring at our face. 
Then we shall seek and find our national individuality and 
what it means to the world. When Alexander the Great came 
to India, he became fascinated with India s philosophy. Moie 
than one Greek historian refers to this fact. So it has been 
with others from other nations in history. And so it is even 
today. 

Addressing American university audiences, I had often 
said that their country was discovered as India by Columbus. 
Even after the mistake was recognized, the native people oi 
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one of their great poets. Walt Whitman. ‘India is a vast con¬ 
tinent, geographically as much as ideologically. There is a 
whole continent of thought in India which it is up to you to 
explore; and Swami Vivekananda came to you to give you a 
taste of the excitement in store for you from that explora¬ 


tion\ I told them. 

And today, America and other parts of the world have 
set their course on this momentous voyage of exploration. 

Question; Do you think that Singapore has a propitious 
atmosphere for cultivating dialogue between religions? How 
can that atmosphere be made more fitting for the Rama- 
krishna Mission’s work? 

Answer: The Ramakrishna Mission in Singapore is a 
very dynamic centre which has made an impact upon the life, 
not only of Singapore, but also of the South-east Asian re¬ 
gion as a whole. Fortunately, the Singapore political set-up, 
as it is constituted today, has a broad philosophy making for 
harmony between the races, the languages, and the religions 
of the Singapore people. There is a general desire among its 
diverse peoples to come close to each other; and the centre 
of the Mission in Singapore is really active in this particular 
field. I was so happy to find that the centre and the Swami- 
in-charge, Siddhatmanandaji, are highly respected by the 
various segments of the Singapore population. This is what 
you call a good augury for the future. They realize that this 
Mission has a special function to perform in the community of 
Singapore. 

The whole of South-east Asia has become a field for this 
spread of unifying man-making ideas. Singapore is just the 
service base for spiritual and cultural services in that region. 
On both levels, work is being done. Recently a new build¬ 
ing costing over Rs. 3,50.000 has been put up. That build¬ 
ing is specially devoted to seminars and discussions of this 
kind and to various retreats and so on. It has just started in 
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a big way this year. Its activities will increase as time goes 
on. 

Question: What about our shrouded neighbour. Burma? 
How is the Mission working there? 

Answer: Burma has become an isolationist today. It 
just covers itself up. It does not want contacts with the ex¬ 
ternal world. It thinks that these contacts will harm Burma's 
way to political and social maturity. But. generally, this is 
not true. When you shut yourself up in your own little room, 
what happens is that the air of the room does not go out and 
the outside air does not come in; and so the air in the room 
stagnates. That is what we in India did for a thousand years 
and we paid a heavy price. Ultimately, it is going to be in¬ 
jurious to the state that adopts such a policy. 

I do hope that Burma will become liberal in its attitude 
to modern culture and modern civilization, and that it will 
allow modern ideas to contribute to a solution of its problem^ 
in the contemporary way and not in an old-fashioned isola¬ 
tionist way. Burma is a very beautiful country. I lived 
there for three years during the pre-war period, and what 
beautiful relationships we had with the people there! The 
present attitude is just a passing phase: that is what I hope. 

Question: Swami Vivekananda referred to Buddhism as 
the logical fulfilment of Hinduism. From that standpoint, 
cannot our Mission’s work in Ceylon, with the collaboration 
of the Sinhalese Buddhists, be of special service to the Bud¬ 


dhist world? 

Answer: We have a strong Ramakrishna Mission move¬ 
ment in Ceylon and the thinking Buddhists respond to it with 
enthusiasm. They come to its functions, speak at its meet¬ 
ings, and feel happy to be associated with the work ol the 
Ramakrishna Mission. It conducts a big guest-house at Kat.i- 
ragama, an international pilgrim-centre, where Buddhists and 
people of various other persuasions come and stay, and the 
Mission serves all without distinction. It feeds them all free, 
and they give donations. It is a wonderful work that is be¬ 
ing done there. Christians, Muslims. Hindus — all go there, 
besides the Buddhists. The Buddhists of Ceylon have yet to 
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develop the desire to go out of themselves and enter into dia¬ 
logue with other religions. Generally, there is that reserve 
among them. But among the thinking section, tills new idea 
that they must not be shut up in a particular group if they 
want to develop, is coming up. 

One difficulty there, is the internal conflict between the 
Tamilian population in the north and the Sinhalese majority 
in the rest of the island. The Sinhalese have a very uneasy 
relationship with the Tamil people. But they are not usually 
allergic to non-Tamil Indians. They are aware of their own 
kinship with the North. After all, they are originally from 
Bengal. The first man who went and colonized Ceylon about 
2500 years ago was from Bengal. They do realize that. And 
Buddhism also went there first from Bengal, as also from 
Tamilnad and other parts of India later. But the present 
friction is due to historical circumstances. The Tamilians con¬ 
quered Ceylon for some centuries and the Sinhalese fear is 
that they may again conquer them. That fear is slowly go¬ 
ing, very* slowly. I saw many Sinhalese and Tamilians work¬ 
ing together. 

It is harmful even in a big country, and more so in a 
small country, to have such jealousies and conflicts among its 
own people. But they in Ceylon do not seem to realize the 
truth of it yet. But the Mission’s contribution here is going 
to be vital because we respect the country. We respect the 
Buddhist tradition that is there, and we respect the Hindu 
tradition also. We represent the synthesis of both these tra¬ 
ditions. That is the Mission's position. In fact, on a pre¬ 
vious occasion when I spoke there, I gave a series of lectures 
on Buddhism in the modem world and on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
contribution. That was during the island's celebration of 
the 2500th anniversary of Buddha's passing away. 

Question: What was your experience in Australia as to 
the possibilities of Vedanta being helpful to the people of the 
country? 

tt Australia is in exactly the position of the 

U.S.A. There is a hunger there for things that lie above 
man s worldly life - a spiritual hunger. Economic prospe- 
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rity is very high. The population is very small. A huge con¬ 
tinent — about twelve million people in a continent which is 
bigger than India! That is Australia. But recently there is 
evidence of a hunger for religion. The desire to turn to India 
spiritually is strengthened by another desire to turn to India 
politically as well. This is because the British withdrawal 
from the East, especially from Singapore, leaves Australia 
isolated. She wants to forge new links, strong links, politi¬ 
cal and social, with Eastern countries like India and Indonesia. 
So there is a considerable turning towards India; and India's 
turning towards Australia is also there. She is a very well 
developed country, industrially. 

During my one week's visit to Australia in October- 
November 1969, I visited Sydney, Melbourne, and Canberra, 
the three important cities. I came across many people who 
were eager to understand the philosophy of India. Indian 
books are in big demand in Australia today. Many Indian 
religious teachers go there, some good, some not so good, some 
positively bad. All sorts of people go. And they find their 
own listeners too. 

But serious students, asking for serious ideas, philosophi¬ 
cal and religious, are not many. That is why the Vedanta 
movement cannot immediately spread there. When they rea¬ 
lize that they need something pure, then Vedanta will spread. 
There are very few today who understand that. But that 
number is going to increase; I could notice the emergence of 
this tendency there. 

Question: Looking back on your tour, do you think that 
Vedanta can be the chief unifying factor in bringing together 
all creative forces that are at work in the world? 

Answer: Yes; but it will take a long time. We know 
that Vedanta has that strength, philosophical and spiritual. 
It is essentially a comprehensive philosophy of man in all his 
heights and depths. It does not make a distinction between 
man physical and man intellectual, man spiritual and man 
secular, between sacred and profane, between scientific and 
religious: none of these. But that type of Vedanta has to be 
projected, and it must reach wide sections of thinking people. 
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That will take quite a bit of time. But, if there is any philo¬ 
sophy that can unify the creative forces that are at work in 
the modern world, it is Vedanta. No other system of thought 
has that grip on life as a whole. It is the only thought which 
science respects today. 

Question: How did India, with all her problems and 
struggles, appear to you from abroad, when looked at in the 
perspective of the entire human race moving towards an un¬ 
known destiny? 

Answer: The first impression that you get of India’s 
mounting problems, viewed from foreign countries, especially 
the highly advanced countries of the West, is that human pro¬ 
blems are universal. Every country has its own problems; 
accordingly, we have our own problems in India. This means 
that one’s sense of despair, that India is absolutely down and 
out, is immediately lifted. Everywhere, human societies are 
facing problems today and, in some countries, these problems 
are more complicated than they are in India. This gives one 
a sense of perspective, which is necessary when viewing one’s 
own problms. It does not lessen the seriousness of one’s pro¬ 
blems, but it gives one courage to face them and tackle them. 
Everywhere there are problems and every country is trying 
to face them manfully. We shall also do the same. It is this 
type of courage, it is this type of hope, that inspires an Indian 
when he views his country’s problems from afar. I often used 
to realize from afar the truth of Swami Vivekananda’s faith 
in India s destiny and in her capacity to face and solve her 
problems in the modern age. 

But there are problems which accumulate during cen¬ 
turies of stagnation of a society. And so far as our country 
is concerned, we have today these cumulative problems to 
tackle. We have to summon up our enormous human re¬ 
sources and face them. There is a manly way of facing pro- 
blems That was what Swami Vivckananda taught us. In 
the V est. they are manfully facing their problems; and so 
any sense ot despair that we in India may have experienced 
m recent years is absolutely unfounded. If there are pro¬ 
blems. man is more than adequate to solve them. To prepare 
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men in India for this task was the mission of Swami Vive- 
kananda; and his indomitable spirit will inspire India to 
identify and solve her mounting problems. 

In the West there are very serious problems, especially 
in a country like the U.S.A. or countries like England, 
France, even Germany. The same thing I saw in Japan. 
Tremendous problems are there facing the people in all these 
countries. Some of them are just problems of the post-war 
era, as in Germany, England, and Japan. Their world had 
been shattered by the war, and not only their economies and 
political structures. A new world has emerged, and they are 
trying to find their own place, their own mission, in that 
post-war world. They are trying to find the resources of wis¬ 
dom and strength and confidence to face these problems. 
To some extent, they are winning. But we can see that they 
have still mounting problems to face in the social field, and 
even in the political and the international fields. 

America has tremendous domestic problems; and inter¬ 
national problems as well. In fact, when you compare the 
problems various nations have to face in the post-war world, 
I discovered, during the period of my stay in U.S.A,. that 
that great country was confronted with the fact that, inter¬ 
nationally, her image had gone down during the post-war 
years. This is a fact which is being recognized in the U.S. 
itself. At the end of the Second World War, America enjoy¬ 
ed the highest prestige in the world. All the nations looked 
up to it for guidance and inspiration. It was the great bas¬ 
tion of liberty against Nazi and other totalitarian tyrannies. 
It had enormous resources arising from the most efficient 
modern technology and vast material wealth. But during 
these last twenty-two years, there has been a continual ero¬ 
sion of this dominant position of respect and prestige of the 
United States in world affairs. She has received rebuffs from 
every part of the world. Any small nation can just snap he. 
fingers at the still powerful United States of America; and 
this not only by South American countries, but also by Far- 
eastern countries. America is having a reappraisal of her 
foreign policy and of her relations with foreign nations. And, 

P.L.W,—5 
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then,, there are social problems within America itself: the con¬ 
flicts between blacks and whites, between the youths and the 
older generation, and between the entrenched capitalistic 
system and the new social forces generated within by post¬ 
war international influences. 

All these put together make for a mounting set of pro¬ 
blems for the United States, which its citizens are struggling 
hard to tackle. It is instructive for us to watch and see how 


they do it, and see what lessons we can learn from it for 
facing our own problems in India. We do hope that these 
nations will succeed in facing their problems and evolve for 
themselves more stable and progressive societies. And we 
hope the same for India also. In these times, no nation need 
depend upon its own limited resources. There is the entire 
human resource of wisdom and experience to help nations. 
India was taught this lesson by Swami Vivekananda. So, 
viewing Indian problems from the vantage ground of a foreign 
country, a sensitive Indian citizen can feel hope for his nation.- 
But whatever be the nature of the problems, however 
mounting and complex they be, human resources can be mobi- 
lized against them and they can be overcome. That is the 
feeling that I have: a sense of hope, a sense of confidence. 
There is nothing that man cannot do. There is infinite pos- 
s'bility within man. That is the Vedantic spiritual approach 
represented by Swami Vivekananda. That is the essential 
spirit behind modern thought as well. The Promethean 
spark, when it is ignited in a human being or in a group of 
people will be able to burn up these problems. And I feel 
t lat, through all the contemporary struggles and tumults 
humanity is marching forward to achieve better and higher ' 
levels of life for man everywhere. 


When I was in foreign countries, I often used to be im¬ 
pressed by the very size of India, continental and demo¬ 
graphy: every sixth person in the world is an Indian. It is 
a vast country endowed with tremendous human and natural 
resources, but also faced with mounting problems. Put all 

naUo e nl?l 1 r ’ "h ¥ *?* ** ^ ener ^ of the Indian 

national philosophical and spiritual heritage and of modern 
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knowledge and technique, and we have the India of today. 
She is assimilating all these energy resources today. That is 
what makes me detect a new strength in India, and experi¬ 
ence a sense of confidence in our people, and in our leaders. 
I have never felt a sense of defeatism or hopelessness in this 
matter. 

Question: Where are the marked affinities and differ¬ 
ences in the modes of struggle of the underprivileged people 
of other countries, such as the Negroes in U.S.A. and the 
underprivileged in India such as the Harijans? 

Answer: The situation is practically the same. After 
all, the underprivileged in India and the underprivileged in 
the U.S., both constitute vast masses of people who have suf¬ 
fered heavily for long from the existing social order in the 
two countries. If a Negro has suffered oppression, enslave¬ 
ment, and even physical torture, our own lower classes in 
India have suffered no less. But in the way these problems 
come to the surface, in the way they have been tackled by 
the nation as a whole, or by its underprivileged section, there 
is a world of difference between the U.S. and India. 

One great difference is that in India the people are one. 
You cannot deny it. The lower classes or the underprivileg¬ 
ed, and those who are at the top, they come from the same 
stock and are largely indistinguishable. In America, on the 
other hand, there is a glaring contrast between the under¬ 
privileged and the privileged, because of the glaring difference 
in racial stock and colour. It is not an easy thing to unite the 
white and the black, because the contrast is so obvious. 
Whereas, in India, this gulf does not exist. We only have to 
change our attitude and realize that the underprivileged are 
our own people kept down by social discrimination and eco¬ 
nomic domination. We have only to extend to them econo¬ 
mic and educational opportunities, side by side with educat¬ 
ing our privileged classes in ethical sense and political wisdom. 
That makes matters simpler. 

That is why, in India, the situation did not develop into 
a harsh militant confrontation between the underprivileged 
and the privileged. There are two facets to this: The first 
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is the teachings of the great spiritual teachers and socio-politi¬ 
cal leaders of the last and this century, who were the pioneers 
of India’s modern renaissance. They admitted the weaknesses 
of Indian society, its tyranny, oppression, and injustice), and 
called upon the upper classes to make amends for it, to go 
down and bring up their underprivileged fellowmen. In 
powerful accents, Swami Vivekananda, for example, exhorted 
the Indian people to ‘wipe off this blot’ from their society. So 
did Gandhiji. 

Speaking in Lahore, now in West Pakistan, in 1897 on 
Vedanta, Swami Vivekananda said (The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, Vol. Ill, pp. 403-31): 


‘Therefore, young men of Lahore, raise once more that mighty 
banner of Advaita (philosophy of non-separateness), for on no other 
ground can you have that wonderful love until you sec that the same 
Lord is present everywhere. Unfurl that banner of love! “Arise, 
awake, and stop not till the goal is reached! ’ Arise, arise once more, 
for nothing can be done without renunciation. If you want to help 
others your little self must go. ...The nation is sinking; the curse of 
unnumbered millions is on our heads — those to whom we have been 
giving ditch-water to drink when they have been dying of thirst and 
while the perennial river of water was flowing past; the unnumbered 

numbered n , V" 0Wcd *° sUrve in si * h ‘ ° f Plenty; the un- 
numbered mdbons to whom we have talked of Advaita and whom wo 

hare hated with all our strength; the unnumbered millions for whom 

we have invented the doctrine of Lokicira (usage) to whom we have 

talked theoieticany that we are all the same^alUretnT 

same ^id. without even an ounce of practice! ...Wipe off tins blot 

...Our insincerity ,n India is awful. What we want is cha,acte“ that 

steadiness and character that make a man cling on to a thing like X 


Such was the profound effect of this approach upon the 
educated, upon the intelligentsia, of the time that a" 1 
■nent among the upper classes to go down to the lower Zsll 
and bring them up took place in India; behind this was genuine 
sympathy for. and real understanding of the social Iff . 

It was not widespread enough but it urL • r ltuat,on - 
to constitute a powerful movement for oquoVi^ ^n d °"° 
opportunify set going by the upper classes themselves £ 
attitude and movement was nourished and sustained by £ 
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powerful influences proceeding from Swami Vivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

The second is this: There arose great leaders among the 
underprivileged themselves, Sri Narayana Guru of Kerala, for 
instance, who initiated powerful spiritual movements, far¬ 
sighted and creative, to raise the social and economic level of 
their underprivileged fellowmen, who were already rich in a 
spiritual sense; for, though poor, they were not criminals. 

In the case of the U.S., the founding fathers had not re¬ 
cognized this problem when independence came to America 
in 1776. But, within less than a century, the problem became 
very acute, leading to the Civil War. There were great lea¬ 
ders who recognized that a great evil had been perpetrated 
on the underprivileged, especially the Negroes, and they tried 
to make amends. America remained united as one nation in 
spite of the threat of secession from its southern confederacy. 
The fiercely-fought long Civil War was entirely devoted to 
this question of human equality which is the basis of the 
American Constitution. In that Civil War, this great subject 
was the issue which developed into a tremendous conflict be¬ 
tween one group and the other, the progressive and the re¬ 
actionary. But the underprivileged were represented in this 
struggle not by the underprivileged themselves, namely, the 
Negroes, who were largely passive witnesses of this struggle 
for human rights on their behalf, but by the progressive 
liberal people among the whites themselves against their 
own reactionary fellow-whites. 

That was the great idealism behind the Civil War. But 
it was a misfortune that, after the successful completion of the 
Civil War, the American nation forgot this problem. For 
decades, the fate of the Negro was nobody’s concern, and it 
was this that cumulatively created a tense situation during 
the eight decades following the end of the Civil War. 

The Second World War generated great hopes among all 
the underprivileged of the world for a new era of economic 
and cultural opportunity for themselves; and the Negroes in 
America were no exception; they looked forward to the dawn 
Of freedom and equality. A tremendous movement for ex- 
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lending political and social rights and privileges to the Negroes 
became the order of the day. After the conclusion of the 
Second World War, there has been the civil rights move¬ 
ment in the U.S.A., in which both the blacks and the whites 
have been participating and it has thrown up powerful leaders. 
From 1950 onwards, the pace of extending civil rights to the 
Negroes has been accelerated by several federal enactments 
which, when challenged by white-dominated southern states, 
have been upheld by progressive Supreme Court judgments. 

These things in America are indications of a consciousness 
among the privileged people, the cultured progressive sections 
among them, that the struggle to bring about a truly egalita¬ 
rian society in the U.S., in line with the declaration in its own 
Constitution, and also the U.N. declaration on human rights, 
can and should no longer be delayed. But the movement 
itself was very slow, and there was strong resistance from 
various segments of the whites or the privileged section of 
the population. It was this lag between mounting aspirations 
and slow implementations, in the post-war context of irrepres¬ 
sible human hopes, that made for the movement of the under¬ 
privileged developing a militant character. One of the more 
important features of the post-war U.S. society is the mili¬ 
tancy of the black population. 

This black militancy has really become a serious problem 
to the U.S today. It affects even the civil rights move¬ 
ment. We don’t want civil rights, the black militants say; 
we want to remain separate from the whites. In fact, 
there is a real separation movement among the blacks 
there: we don’t want to be part of a white society at all, equal 
or unequal; we shall be entirely independent; we shall have 
nothing to do with the whites.’ 

That is one aspect of the black movement. We cannot 
but be deeply impressed by the energy, dynamism, fearless¬ 
ness, and self-dedication evident in the black-militant move¬ 
ment m the U.S. It is posing a serious problem to the wisdom 
of the American people: how to destroy this virus of militancy 
with its hatred, and bring about real equality and integration 
of the American people? America is passing through that 
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phase just now; and I could see several aspects of it during 
the fifteen months I was there. 

One of the great black-militant leaders, as I have pointed 
out previously, was Malcolm X. He was extremely militant 
and hateful of the whites in the beginning; but. towards the 
end, he mellowed. In the beginning, he said that blacks and 
whites could never live together. At that time he said, even 
white man is a wicked rogue; he cannot be trusted. Towards 
the end, he slightly mellowed: he admitted that there were 
some good people among the whites. That was considerable 
change in Malcolm X, whose autobiography is a widely read 
book; it is a masterly book. Even as literature, it is a re¬ 
markable book. It deserved a Nobel Prize for literature, 
mirroring the sufferings, aspirations, and struggles of millions. 

In that book we can sense, we can feel, the anger, the 
hatred, the shame, of a whole 20 million black peoples < x- 
ploding into a book, the tremendous explosion of a whole race 
which has been subjected to insult and tyranny for centuries 
by the white man. All these found a focal point of explosion 
in Malcolm X and in every page of his autobiography. The 
introduction to the book, written by a distinguished white 
intellectual, says that many whites find themselves unable to 
read the book without fear and a sense of guilt coming over 
them. They cannot stand it because most of what he says 
in the book is true, too true. Some of the pages, as I have 
said previously, are very revealing of the black min . 

Says one passage which I had referred to once befoie. 
The whites came from England and landed at Plymouth Rock. 
(Plymouth Rock, on the east coast, near Boston, is the place 
where the English first came and settled). So he puts it: you 
came and landed at Plymouth Rock; but we were brought 
as slaves from Africa; and Plymouth Rock landed on our 
heads! That is how he puts it. Such language is plent.tul in 
the book. The truth is told with such bluntness, with such 
passion, that it creates acute fear in the whites who reac 

the book. • ttqa 

It is difficult to predict when this racial problem in U.b. . 

will be solved. I should say that a solution will come through 
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both sides working together—the whites going down to bring 
up the blacks and the blacks slowly beginning to think tha 
there may be good whites, that all whites are not that bad. 
This is revealed, positively, from the black side, in the evolu¬ 
tion of the personality and ideas of a leader like Malcolm X. 
If this noble attitude goes on growing, eventually there is 
bound to be an integrated American society. But, because 
of a real gulf between the white and the black even physi¬ 
cally, and because there is no spiritual wisdom, beyond the 
political and social, available to the nation, the problem of 
the underprivileged becomes much more intractable for 
America. 


It is here that India has certain advantages. The first 
advantage is the one I referred to earlier, that the underpri¬ 
vileged and the privileged belong to the same human stock. 
Neither colour nor any racial factor is present to complicate 
the social situation. Secondly, and what is most significant, 
we have the guidance of a rational philosophy, Vedanta, which 
goes beyond the political, beyond the social, with respect to 
man and all inter-human relationships, and which does not 
look at man merely from the outside. It looks at man from 
the inside also and teaches the spiritual truth of the essential 
divinity of man, of all men. 

This is a teaching that cuts across all external evaluations 
of man such as black or white, rich or poor, educated or 
ignorant, and the social distinctions proceeding from them. 
It alone can really help to establish an integrated social order, 
whether in India, America, or elsewhere. And this teaching 
is very ancient in India. Yet we have to confess that, in India 
itself, it has been more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. But that teaching has found a tremendous ex- 

" ^ m ° der , n India ,hrou ? h her great spiritual teachers 
hkc Sn Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. In the poli- 
t'cal field, great leaders like Mahatma Gandhi also imple- 
mcn ed it. Not only .s there in modem India a great vision of 
human equality beyond the physical, beyond the political, 
beyond the social, a truly spiritual vision of man and his ex¬ 
cellence, but there is also the inspiration of great teachers, 
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and the powerful movements emanating from them, which 
guarantee the implementation of the vision through persistent 
social education and legislative action. 

So India has a great spiritual resource, generated in the 
distant past as well as in the recent present, for tackling this 
position of the underprivileged. And the Indian Constitution 
is definitely on the side of the underprivileged. It has banned 
all types of special privileges, all kinds of exclusiveness such 
as caste and untouchability. Along with such provisions in 
the Constitution and the strenuous endeavours of the Indian 
political state, there is also the awakened social conscience, 
produced by the dynamic and rational spiritual message ol 
practical Vedanta, to sustain all such progressive endeavours. 
The state has banned untouchability. It may still be pre¬ 
valent here and there, but its back is broken by social edu¬ 
cation and legislative action. Its elimination from Indian 
society is only a question of time. Common democratic edu¬ 
cation, common social life, common political processes—when 
a generation or two of our people will pass through this 
common experience, these barriers will quietly become things 
of the past. That is why there is rational basis for greater 
hope of overcoming these social distinctions in India than in 
some of the Western countries. 

Question: What happened to the good work of Martin 
Luther King for the Negroes? Has it been overtaken by 
black militancy? And what is the prospect of bringing this 
struggle to a happy end? 

Answer: All extremism in the social field is the result 
of the slowness in the implementation of justice in society. 
If this implementation is sufficiently quick, there is no extrem¬ 
ism at all. Negro militancy is a product of the extreme slow¬ 
ness of the emancipation of the Negro. An emancipation 
proclamation in the 1860’s is one thing, but the actual situa¬ 
tion of the Negro, due to the continued neglect of the imple¬ 
mentation of the proclamation, is quite a different thing. 
Even up to thirty years ago, American Negroes used to hr* 
lynched by white Americans in the streets. Today there is 
no such lynching. At least, it has ceased to be a one-way 
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affair. If there is lynching, it is both ways. The Negro has 
become very assertive and he counterattacks. 

One of the things I saw in the U.S. was really striking — a 
frightened black community, which could be, and has been, 
oppressed and humiliated by the whites, has become so strong, 
so self-confident, that it has become now a source of fear to 
the white majority community itself. That is something 
amazing. If, in a town, there are only, say, five per cent of 
Negroes, they can create enough trouble and disturb the 
whole town. They do not know fear, they do not care for their 
lives. Such tremendous energy, such fearlessness, such mili¬ 
tancy, and such reversal of roles, is rare in history. I have not 
seen it in any other part of the world. Having been a helpless 
creature for centuries, the American Negro today is alive, 
vital, confident, with faith in himself. That is the heartening 
aspect of it from the Vedantic point of view as presented by 
Swami Vivekananda. 

This is a wonderful lesson. For the first time, as Vedanta 
sees it, his Atman, his Self, is awake in the Negro; and the 
first expression of such awakening is faith in oneself and the 
courage to assert one’s rights: ‘I cannot be treated as a 
creature. I demand being treated as a person. I will assert 
my right to be so treated. I will stand on my own feet and 
shape my life and destiny.* This strength, this sraddha — 
atmasraddha, or faith in oneself—has come to the blacks in 
a big way; that is how Vedanta looks at it. 

There are many American thinkers today, who echo this 
Vedantic view in their looking at this militant Negro 
movement as an essential prerequisite for an integrated 
American society. Why? Because you cannot integrate 
a free and strong community with a slavish and weak 
community: you can only integrate two free and strong com¬ 
munities. But the Negro was never free; he was always a 
slave; he was always looked down upon; and he was always 
weak and had no faith in himself. But today, for the first 
time, the Negroes have shed all that weakness and fear and 
are struggling for the recognition of their own identity as a 
free people. But they do not beg for it. They assert them- 
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selves. They are going to force this recognition on the world. 
This is the meaning of the contemporary Negro militancy in 
the U.S.A. • 

In American universities and colleges, in 1050 s and (>0 s, 
the Negroes started militant movements for this one thing: 
Identity, Recognition. Recognize Negro history: recognize 
Negro institutions; recognize Negro culture; have chairs foi 
Negro culture, for Negro history. In the beginning, the uni¬ 
versity authorities protested: ‘This is foolish. There is no 
such thing as Negro history or Negro culture. 

But, within five years, almost all the colleges and umver- 
sities, especially in the progressive areas, recognized the vali¬ 
dity of the Negro demand, and agreed that there is such a thing 
as Negro culture, there is such a thing as Negro histoiy. 
In fact, today, there is a vast movement for unearthing the 
past of the Negroes in the African countries, from where they 
were brought as slaves to U.S.A. and other Western hemis¬ 
phere countries by the European colonies to wot k in t 1011 
plantations, after the discovery of the Western hemisphere m 
1492. The study revealed that they had developed cultures 
and fine institutions of their own: all that was lying in the 
limbo of oblivion. Today, research is being conducted into 
all these, as also into Negro music, Negro art. n t lose su ) 
jects, big volumes are coming out in a steady stream, a ua j c 
books on Negro history and culture are coming out from the 
devoted work of research students and scholars, both whit 
and blacks. Several universities have established depa 


ments for Negro history and culture. 

One more point the Negroes stress. They do not want 

white men to head these departments. They want egroes 

be heads of these departments. The universities often 
oppose this demand. But the Negro students start a strugg e, 
they strike, and finally they get what they want. In this way, 
Negro militancy is creating a condition for the recogni ion o 
the cultural integrity and identity of the* Macks. This affords 
a real possibility of integration of the whites with the black. 
This is because, as I said before, integration can only be on 
the basis of free peoples coming together to live and 
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together for a common destiny; it can never come so long as 
there is a strong white race dominating a weak black race. 
So there are thinkers in the U.S. who welcome this movement 
of the black for self-identity, whether that movement is the 
peaceful civil rights movement or the militant black power 
movement. 

Negroes have held a high place in non-classical music 
throughout American history. All over the U.S., if you 
switch on the TV, you will often see well-known Negro singers, 
more often women, coming on the screen. They have a fine 
musical voice; they have a talent for this art. 

In sports also, the Negroes are on the top. They have 
fine bodies; they are a picture of physical vitality. In long 
jump and high jump and running and wrestling, they excel. 
They easily came to the top in these field sports and games. 
In football also, one can see plenty of Negroes as successful 
players. 

The Negroes are coming up in business, in co-operative 
ventures, and, in a small way, in industry also. There are, as 
I have already said, many intellectuals and writers among 
them. 

But there are some whites who protest against all this. 
Last year, Dr. Arthur R. Jensen, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of California, Berkeley, started 
a controversy, apparently speaking the language of science, 
but, below it, one could detect the racial bias which dominated 
anthropology and ethnology in the last century. He pro¬ 
pounded a thesis in an article which, in effect, meant that 
intelligence is genetically determined and fixed, and that cul- 
lural factors and influences have no power to increase or 
decrease it. Whatever you may do to the children of the 
backward in society, they will remain essentially below stand¬ 
ard, because genetically they are inferior. Jensen insisted that, 
in terms of the average Intelligence Quotient, whites are more 
intelligent than blacks. He ascribed the failure of the compen¬ 
satory education measures of the U.S. government to this 
basic genetic factor. Jensen thus resurrected an old contro¬ 
versy of the last century’s biology: which is superior, nature 
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or nurture? As soon as Jensen’s article appeared in the 1969 
winter issue of the Harvard Educational Review, several pro¬ 
test articles appeared, both in the spring 1969 issue of the same 
journal, and in the Time and other Journals. 

The long, critical, protest article by Gilbert Voyat in the 
Time magazine for 17 May 1969 opens with a note of scientific 
surprise: 

‘Who would have believed in the declining decades of the twentieth 
century the antique psychological argument between environment and 
heredity would garner headlines and rub academic tempers raw? The 
older, progressive educators scolded each other about the primacy of 
nurture over nature. The practising pragmatist insisted that, ‘you are 
what you grow up as, not merely what you arc born with. ’ The en¬ 
vironmentalists declared that slums produce children with more limited 
intelligence than generous suburbs do. Not so. asserted the genetically 
persuaded: poor performance in intellectual matters is the result of a 
shallow gene-pool. 

‘And so the argument continues. In this past winter’s issue of tho 
Harvard Educational Review, Dr. Arthur R. Jensen, professor of edu¬ 
cational psychology at the University of California, Berkeley, suggests 
that intelligence is a trait not unlike eye colour and hardly more sus¬ 
ceptible to change. This study presents an interesting renewal of t c 
genetic argument. Although many of the ideas defended have the aura 
of statistical, scientific work, they are neither new. self-evident, nor 
irrefutable. The fact that Dr. Jensen's findings are corroborated by 
statistical evidence does not make them true. It makes them mis¬ 
leading.’ 

Several scientists expressed the fear that Jensen’s thesis 
smelt racial bias and a tendency to go back to the nineteenth- 
century race-superiority theory, which subsequent develop¬ 
ments in biology had repudiated. The UNESCO had spon¬ 
sored a conference of scientists from seventeen countries in 
Moscow in 1964, which, after a study of the biological aspects 
of race, had issued an unanimous thirteen-point declaration, c( 
which points 1, 2, and 13 categorically asserted that there was 
no scientific basis for the belief in the superiority of one race 
over another (The Unesco Courier , April 1965). Every race, 
when given the cultural opportunity, could manifest the 
highest intelligence traits. This was the scientific conclusion. 
And Dr. Jensen was now opposing this on the basis of his own 
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new studies and findings, and statistics. But his critics show¬ 
ed the weakness of his position; statistics can be made to 
support any conclusion, especially in the social sciences. If 
you want to prove a point, you can cite statistics in support; 
if you want to disprove the point, the same statistics can be 
suitably manipulated. Thus, on this matter of racial differ¬ 
ences, a lot of controversy has been going on in the U.S. It is 
just a reaction of some of the whites against the coming up of 
the blacks, and they do it under the pretext of science! 

I personally feel that the separatist movement among the 
Negroes will gradually be eroded by this militant movement’s 
success in developing the personality of the Negro peoples, 
side by side with the whites also realizing that such a deve¬ 
loped personality of the Negro community is necessary for an 
integrated and free American society, and that it cannot be 
achieved by merely extending to the Negroes social ameni¬ 
ties like schools and amusement parks, etc. I watched these 
trends with much interest. And I have the feeling that, by 
the end of this century, this problem will have been solved 
in a tolerably satisfactory manner. 


Martin Luther King, as you know, was the leader of the 
civil rights movement. This movement and its members are 
guided by Christian liberalism and modern humanism. They 
also do, of course, recognize the tremendous injustice suffered 
by the Negro at the hands of the white man. But they also 
icalize that there is no use in raking up old history. Their 
attitude is: let us look forward; the whites are realizing their 

hberi 6 f T.V 0 ,Hem; l6t US j0in hands with the 

libera 1 forces of the white people and thus create an egali- 
tanan American society. 


Afrid , a aga,nst Christianity by the militant blacks in 
Africa and America today is that pUrier .. . 
devil hlark Q nmn( - that ChriSt >anity has painted the 

devil black. Sometimes, , n a city, some Negroes will enter a 

church at night and paint Jesus and Mary black. Next day, 
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when white worshippers go for service, they find that their 
God has become black! 

Christianity has slightly fallen into disfavour in African 
countries today because of its racialist attitudes and practices, 
and because also of its painting its God and His Son as white 
and its devil as black. So there is a reaction against this among 
the blacks. Some of the blacks are writing books on Christian 
history to show that Jesus was not white but black, or at least 
more black than white. They have their own theory: the 
Jewish race in ancient times was not so white as it became 
later on when it was dispersed in European countries. All 
sorts of theories on these and other themes are being advanced. 
All sorts of books on these subjects are also being published. 

The civil rights movement, unlike the black militant 
movement, is the product of modern liberalism. But liberalism 
is an attempt to unite two extremes, in this case, the white ex¬ 
treme and the black extreme. Between two extremes, libera¬ 
lism is always crushed. One of the more important aspects of 
modem political history is the eclipse of liberalism. Liberalism 
has no place in a world surcharged with political and social emo¬ 
tions and passions as, earlier, it had no place in the world of 
religion similarly charged with emotions and passions. So 
American socio-political liberalism is getting eclipsed today. 
The whites and the blacks are both attacking the liberal atti¬ 
tude and policy. There are extremists among the whites also, 
In America, the white anti-Negro Ku-Klux-Klan was a well- 
known movement. It is there even today, though it has not 
been functioning so effectively in recent times. 

The wife of Martin Luther King is now the leader of the 
civil rights movement, along with the (black) Reverend Aber¬ 
nathy. They organize civil rights protest marches etc., like 
their recently organized impressive march to Washington. 
They and their methods are pooh-poohed by the black ex¬ 
tremists; and they are pooh-poohed by the white extremists 
also. But, by and large, the average American citizen is on 
the side of the civil rights movement. Gandhiji’s influence is 
profound in this civil rights movement. In fact, Martin 
Luther King derived his inspiration from Mahatma Gandhi. 
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A non-violent protest aims to evoke good sentiments in 
the opponent. This is Gandhiji’s method; and this has done 
great good to contemporary American society. This method, 
I found, was tried recently, and successfully too, in southern 
California also, in its large grape-growing region. There was 
a non-cooperation or satyagraha movement by the graps- 
pickers against the exploitation by the grape-growers. They 
conducted the movement purely on Gandhian lines, and the 
leader of the movement, Cesar Chavez, had a photo of Gan- 
dhiji hanging from the wall behind him in his office. They 
sought inspiration from Gandhiji and his methods in their 
movement, which found a satisfactory conclusion later, after 
bitter months of frustrating struggle followed by negotiation. 
The only political influence going from India to other countries, 
we find, is the strangely non-political and truly religious non¬ 
violent techniques of Gandhiji. His influence helps to make 
movements of political and social protest in foreign countries 
non-violent, constructive, and free from mutual hatred. This 
is particularly evident in the civil rights movement and the 
grape-picker’s movement. 

Question: You mentioned the Negro people’s wanting 
to own Christ by painting him black. Do you think that their 
movement for advancement is guided more by Christian prin¬ 
ciples than by Marxist thought? 

Answer: The Negro movement has very little of Marxist 
thought inspiring it; but some of the white groups seeking 
social justice for the blacks have Marxist source of inspira¬ 
tion. The blacks take modern humanistic ideas, liberal ideas, 
or Christian ideas, or, if extremist, they just adopt militant 
ideas and methods, without affiliation with Marxism or any 
other system And the Marxist movement as such has not 
anything to do with the civil rights movement or any other 
movement of the blacks for civil justice. There is a small 
Marxist movement in the U.S.; but it is not very effective. 
The labour movement in America, as I have already said, is 
essentially a trade union movement, not a political movement. 

About the black situation in the U.S.. there is one more 
interesting point. In several cities in the U.S., the majority 
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of the population is black. The migration of the blacks to 
the cities started immediately after the Civil War of the last 
century; the pace became faster after the thirties of this cen¬ 
tury; but it has become a prominent demographic feature of 
America since the end of the Second World War. Parallel 
to the migration of the blacks to the cities, there is a migra¬ 
tion of the whites from the cities to their suburbs. The sub¬ 
urbs are becoming white, the heartland of the cities is be¬ 
coming black. Many cities have black mayors now. 

Due to the black militancy, due to the general sense of 
insecurity, and due to the increase of crime in the U.S.A., 
you will find many whites in some of the big cities not in¬ 
clined to go out after sunset, especially the women. That is 
something very disturbing in the social situation. In a book 
recently published in the U.S.A. and reviewed in its journals, 
the author states that, formerly, criminals were behind walls 
and free men moved about freely in the city, but that, now, 
criminals move about freely in the city and free men have 
to be behind walls at home! The social situation manufac¬ 
tures criminals, and often protects them against apprehension 
by law. 

This is another serious problem for the American society 
to face and to tackle. It is a problem baffling even the lead¬ 
ing thinkers. Society follows the usual methods: it resorts 
to increasing the police force; it votes for more punitive mea¬ 
sures. The citizen, on his part, resorts to self-help also, 
through adoption of protective measures; houses install alarm 
bells and various other warning devices of high efficiency; 
but the criminals still gain access to homes by adopting more 
efficient methods. There is, as it were, a continuous chain 
reaction going on, criminal offensive measures chasing con¬ 
tinually the state’s and the citizen’s defensive measures, and 
vice-versa. 

All I can say, from whatever wisdom India has garnered 
on this subject, is that, unless social forces get some sort of a 
spiritual direction, it will be difficult to reverse the trend to¬ 
wards crime. Even in a society moved by spiritual ideals, 
there will be crime; but it will be peripheral; and devotion to 
P.L.W.-O 
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the spiritual ideal on the part of society will help to keep it 
to the peripheral. But if the philosophy by which a civili¬ 
zation lives has no place in it for the spiritual dimension of 
the human personality, above his physical and organic dimen¬ 
sion, but upholds only man as confined to that organic dimen¬ 
sion, then man becomes wise in entirely devoting himself to 
organic satisfactions. He must have them, whatever be the 
means and the method; and if he persists in it, he is perfectly 
right; because that is the philosophy of man presented to him 
by his civilization. And the cynic is there to advise him that 
there is an unrecorded eleventh commandment which tells 

man that, even if he were to break all the ten commandments, 
he should see that he is not caught by the law! 

This is why Swami Vivekananda said, at the end of the 
last century, that unless modern civilization shifts its ground 
and succeeds in basing itself on spiritual foundations, and 
learns to view man in a spiritual light, it will be continuing 
to sit on a volcano which may erupt in small ways to begin 
with, but which will burst eventually in a big way. Such 
eruption need not be only in wars; it may burst out in the 
form of social unrest, juvenile delinquency, crime, sex, vio¬ 
lence, alcoholism, drug, and other explosions. All these are 
happening in many of the advanced societies, in spite of vast 
knowledge, wealth, and power. And they will not leave un¬ 
touched the developing nations either, as they develop steadi¬ 
ly their industry and economy. Because, the prevailing phi¬ 
losophy ol man behind Western civilization will increasingly 
influence these nations as well. 


The only antidote to these evils is religion, rational, prac¬ 
tical, and universal, deriving sanction, not from a creed or a 
c.ogma but from the shining spiritual nature of man, his in- 

and from ,h ° ** grow* in h is 

„p.n ual dimension a technique which alone has the vision 
and the power to discipline man's organic cravings, and 
transform man the brute into man the god. This is the testa- 
men* of Vedanta, a testament originally given expression to, 

Zd\ 20) yCarS E8 °’ ^ ' he * veUl ™ at “™ Upani- 
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‘Even if men shall succeed, through their technical effi¬ 
ciency, to roll up the whole of space like a piece of leather, 
still will they never experience the end of misery without 
realizing the luminous Self within all/ 

India has many things to learn from the experiences of 
the Wesetrn peoples, and from the way they are tackling, 
or failing to catch up with, their problems. 

Thanks on behalf of the Brothers: At the close of this 
very stimulating dialogue, we are happy to convey to you, 
Swami Ranganathananda, our hearty thanks. In the course 
of this dialogue, we have mentally covered a good part of the 
world, which you had travelled through, during your long 
tour. And through your well-informed, refreshing, and 
thought-provoking answers to our questions, we have gained 
some helpful insight into the strivings and aspirations of many 
a people in the world and, what is more, of the relevancy 
and urgency of the essential mission of Vedanta in the affairs 
of the entire mankind. Man must encounter himself, mani¬ 
fest his divine potential in all its dimensions—that seems to 
be the central answer to most of the baffling situations in 
which man, individual and collective, finds himself. 

As a traveller looking at the world with the eye of a 
Vedantin, and in the spirit more of a pilgrim than of a mere 
visitor , and mixing with the various cross-sections of the peo¬ 
ple, particularly the students, of various countries, and preach¬ 
ing to them the rational, universal, and strength-giving mess¬ 
age of Vedanta in the light of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, and returning home rich with the affection, 
love, and kindness received everywhere—you have placed be¬ 
fore us a world-perspective which is positively reassuring, 
for which we offer you our thanks. 
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SECOND EUROPEAN LECTURE TOUR: 1970 


INTRODUCTION: Accepting the invitations of the 
Temple of Understanding, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., to par¬ 
ticipate in its Second Spiritual Summit Conference at Geneva 
from 31 March to 3 April 1970, and of the Government o 
India, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, to undertake a three- 
week lecture tour of France and a one-week lecture tour of 
Yugoslavia, under the Indo-French and Indo-Yugoslav Ci - 
tural Agreements, respectively, I left New Delhi on t le moi n 
ing of 31 March 1970 by Air India and reached Geneva the 

same afternoon. 


SWITZERLAND 

GENEVA: After attending the Conference at Geneva as 
guest of the Temple of Understanding, which had borne my 
hotel accommodation charges in Geneva and Calc “ tlJ - Gene 3 
Calcutta flight expenses, and, spending the next 1 three d y 
guest of Swami Nityabodhananda of the Vedanta Society 
Geneva, during which I addressed a public meeting in le 
under the auspices of the Geneva Indian Association on he 
5th evening, I reached Paris by train on the evening 
April. 


FRANCE 

GRETZ: I was received at the Pans railway station 
by Swami Ritajananda, Head of the Centre Vedantique Rama- 
krita, Gretz 77, Mr. Pouchpa D.sz, Cultural A, o 
the Indian Embassy, Paris, and an officer of the Cultu a 
Section of the External Affairs Ministry of the French Go¬ 
vernment. Although the French Government was my host 
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during my three weeks’ stay in France, and had arranged 
hotel accommodation for me in Paris, the Government allow¬ 
ed me, at my request, to stay at the Ramakrishna Order’s 
Vedanta centre at Gretz, 29 kilometers from Paris, the Go¬ 
vernment arranging for my transport between Gretz and 
Paris, as also between Paris and other cities, in France. Tak¬ 
ing leave of the other two friends, I left with Swami Rita- 
jananda by car and reached the Vedanta centre at Gretz an 
hour later. 

During the next twelve days, I addressed two public 
meetings in Paris, besides informal parlour groups, on spiri¬ 
tual themes, almost daily, at the Vedanta centre. In Paris, 
I met and held discussions with Professor Olivier Lacombe, 
Head of the Institute de Orient, Professor Jean Filliozat of 
College de France, and a few other distinguished personalities. 

NANCY: On 20 April, I left Paris by train No. 2 at 1.25 
p.m. from its station, Gare de Test, and reached the town of 
Nancy after a pleasant journey of 4 hours and 56 minutes. 
I was received by Professor George Vallin of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nancy University, and taken to his house, 
where Mrs. Madeline Vallin received me and gave us dinner. 
Professor Vallin knows Sanskrit and both are interested in 
Indian thought. They have a daughter, Isabelle, and two 
sons, Piere and Laurent. 

At 8 p.m., Mr. and Mrs. Vallin took me to the university 
where I addressed a public meeting, held under the joint 
euspicies of its Department of Philosophy and the (Royal So¬ 
ciety) Department of English, speaking, at the request of the 
organizers, on The Universal Message of the Gitfl. All could 
follow simple English. The lecture was followed by a 20- 
minute question-answer session. I had carried with me a 
quantity of Vedanta literature in English and French from 
the Gretz Vedanta centre, which Mrs. Vallin and friends had 
displayed in the hall; some of the books were sold. The 
Vallins then took me to the Rectorat de Universite where the 
university had arranged for my accommodation. 

PARIS: Next morning, 21 April. Professor Vallin came 
at 8.30 a.m. and took me to the railway station. Taking leave 
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of him, and thanking him and his wife for their kindness, I 
left Nancy at 9.28 a.m. and reached Paris at 12.23 p.m. I was 
received by a lady officer of the French Government and left 
at Hotel Cayre in the city, in which the Government had 
arranged my accommodation (room no. 49) for the day and 
night, in view of my scheduled departure for the town of 


Bordeaux early next morning. 

BORDEAUX: I spent a quiet night. Early morning, 22 
April, an officer of the French Government came and took me 
to the Paris railway station, Austerlitz. Taking leave of her, 
I left by train no. 1 at 8.5$ a.m. and reached Bordeaux at 2 
p.m. Here I was received by Mr. Alain Borg and Mrs. Sylvia 
Borg, a student couple who had offered to be my hosts in 
Bordeaux, and was taken to their modest house in their small 
car. They and some of their friends are deeply interested in 
Indian spiritual thought and had taken the initiative to 
arrange a 3-day programme for me in the town through the 
University of Bordeaux and the French Ministry of Culluie. 
I gave one lecture at the Bordeaux University under its Phi¬ 
losophy Department, followed by a public lecture in a ia 
in the city and a parlour talk in the home of my hosts. 
Here in Bordeaux, the talks had to be translated from Eng¬ 
lish into French. Alain and Sylvia took me by car to visit 
the holiday resort and sand dunes on the English channel coast 
about 60 km. from Bordeaux. After thanking Alain and 
Sylvia for their love and kindness and taking leave of them 
and other friends at the railway station I left by ; 

on 25 April at 11.55 a.m. and reached the Austerlitz station, 

Paris, at 4.50 p.m. „ , _ , 

GRETZ: I was received by an officer of the rcnc 
vemment who left me by car at the Vedanta centre <S.etz, 
at 6 p.m. The train journey to and from Nancy and Bo - 
deaux, which takes one through the French country-s.de, 

was an enjoyable experience. 

I addressed the Buddha Birthday celebration public meet¬ 
ing at the Gretz Vedanta centre on 26 April at 3 p.i 
my speech on Buddha and the Modern World was ably trans¬ 
lated into French by Mr. Francois Chan who had rendered 
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this service during my 1961 and 1968 visits also. The gather¬ 
ing included many people who had come all the way from 
Paris. 

PARIS: On the 27 April, I gave my eighth and last 
lecture in France when I addressed a crowded public meet¬ 
ing, organized by the Indian Embassy, and held in its hall 
of the Office due Tourisme Indiene at 8 Boulevard de la Ma¬ 
deleine, Paris. The audience, majority of whom were Indians 
resident in Paris, for whose benefit the Indian Embassy had 
arranged this meeting, listened attentively to my one-hour 
speech on the announced theme: Tradition and Social 
Change in Modem India. There was no translation. The 
talk was followed by a stimulating half-hour of question-ans¬ 
wer session. 


BELGIUM 

BRUSSELS: Leaving Paris by train on the 29th April, 

I reached Brussels four hours after, and was received by 
Mrs. L. Vandervreken, known as Shanta, a local Vedanta de¬ 
votee, and taken to the house of my local hosts, Mr. Charles 
and Mrs. Nellie Verfaille Chevaliar, also devotees of Vedanta, 
at 5 Avenue des Etriers. Brussels. Charles and Nellie re¬ 
ceived me cordially and introduced me to their son, Philip, 
15 years old. At 8 p.m. the same evening, I addressed a pub¬ 
lic meeting, organized by the Belgo-Indian Association and 
the local Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, and held in the 
hall of the Theosophical Society. My one-hour lecture on 
Vedanta and Modern Man was translated into French by a 
local interpreter. 

After spending the night of the 29th at the home of 
Charles and Nellie, and the next two days at. (he home of Mrs. 
Terlaan (Kripa), a \edanta devotee, in the pretty little town 
of Wageningen (9-Vossen Laan) in Holland, and meeting and 
discussing in her parlour with groups interested in Indian 
spiritual thought, I returned to Gretz by train on 2 May. ' 

GRETZ: I paid a courtesy call co the officers of the Cul¬ 
tural Department of the French Ministry of External Affairs, 
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and thanked them for all the kindness and facilities extended 
to me and to my cultural work in their country. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

BELGRADE: .Taking leave of Swamis Ritajananda and 
Vidyatmananda and other monastic and lay members of the 
Gretz Vedanta centre, I left Paris by air on the morning of 4 
May 1970 and reached Belgrade, capital of the communist 
state of Yugoslavia, two hours after. I was received by Mr. 
Dugh of the Indian Embassy, Belgrade, and Dr. Svetolik R 1 
ganovic of the Yugoslav Ministry of Cultural Affairs, who 
was deputed by the Yugoslav Government to be my inter¬ 
preter and caretaker friend throughout my weeks stay m 
Yugoslavia. They took me to Hotel Slavija in the ci y, w 
the Yugoslav Government had reserved my accommoda .ori n 
its cost for a week. I occupied my room (no. 169). and 
Roganovic and Dugh explained to me the programme tha 
had been drawn up for my week’s stay. The Governm.ent 
handed over to me, through Mr. Roganovic, a sum o 640 
dinars towards my food and out-of-pocket expenses during 

the week, less hotel charges. n , . 

Belgrade is beautifully situated on the River Danube .. 

the point where the River Sava joins it. This| con ^ enC f j? ' 
sents a majestic view from the castle on the lull nearb 
which was built by the Turks during their occnpationofth, 
part of Europe. I addressed a meeting at the Un.versity of 
Belgrade, Mr. Roganovic translating the same in o 
language; the lecture was followed by a faculty inner. 

NO VIS AD: Mr. Roganovic and I left Belgrade by • 
on the 7th morning and, driving through beautiful_ rural areas 
of the country, reached the town of Novisad 80 km. distant 
at about 11 a.m. We were received by Professor Boo kc 
Novakovic, Dean of Novisad University Department of Philo¬ 
sophy and Professor of Yugoslav Literature, and Professm 
Madame Dragica Pervaz, Head of its Department of English. 
Immediately after, I addressed a combined meet,ng of he 
students and staff of both the departments of theMtmvers ty 
Madame Pervaz helping with the translation. The lecture 
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was followed by a 2-hour faculty lunch in the hotel in the 
old Turkish castle on the hill overlooking the town of Novisad 
and the River Danube, on the upper reaches of which the town 
of Novisad stands. The view of the river from our dining 
room was both majestic and beautiful. We spent the entire 2 
hours of the lunch identifying common words in Yugoslav and 
other Slav languages and Sanskrit, much to the surprise of 
Professor Novakovic and other Yugoslav professors present. 
It is amazing to realize that about 20 per cent of words in the 
Slav languages, including Russian, have affiliation with Sans¬ 
krit. The still-not-forgotten remnants of my one-year study 
of Russian in 1961-62 in Delhi helped me during the discussion 
on this subject. After lunch, Roganovic and I took leave of 
our professor friends and left Novisad by car and reached 
Belgrade in the evening. 

BELGRADE: Accompanied by Roganovic, I met, by 
previous appointment, Mr. Uvalic, Assistant Foreign Minister 
of Yugoslavia and former Yugoslav Ambassador at Delhi, Mr. 
Otto Denes, Deputy Minister for Federation of Foreign Cul¬ 
tural Relations, Yugoslavia, and some other dignitaries at Bel¬ 
grade, and held discussions with them and also presented them 
with copies of some of the Vedanta books. 

Roganovic took me by car on a visit to two convents of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christianity in the interior 
of Yugoslavia, where the nuns received me cordially, and we 
talked about the religious situation in our two countries, 
Roganovic helping with the interpretation. 

On the last day of my stay in Yugoslavia, I addressed a 
meeting of the staff of the Indian Embassy, and their family 
members, in the residence of the Indian Ambassador, Mr. 
Rikhye Jaipal; this was followed by a dinner at his house, 
at which Mr. Mancheshwar, First Secretary of the Embassy, 
and his wife Savitri, also joined. 

GREECE 

ATHENS: Thanking Mr. Roganovic for his amiable com¬ 
radeship and kindness, and presenting him with a copy of my 
book: The Message of the Upanisads, I left Belgrade by air on 
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11 May and reached Athens two and a half hours after. I was 
received by Mrs. Mary Nemtzoglou, known by the Sanskrit 
name of Prabha — my local host — and Mr. Vafiadis, Hono¬ 
rary Consul-General for India in Greece under the Belgrade 
Indian Embassy. This visit of mine to Athens was entirely 
due to the kind insistence of Prabha, who is a devotee of 
Vedanta, and who had organized my accommodation and pro¬ 
grammes in Athens during my 4-months lecture tour of Europe 
in 1961. She took me by car to her residence at 3 Neophylou 


Douca, Athens 138. 

DELPHI: Next day, 12th May, she and her friends took 
me on a visit to the ruins of the famous Delphi, about 170 
km. from Athens; I was fulfilling a desire cherished by me 
since years. Situated on the side of a high mountain and 
commanding a fine view of the valley below, and holding in 
its bosom the ruins of the Athene temple, amphitheatre, and 
other structures, Delphi is impressive even in its state ot 
ruin. Over 2,000 years ago, it was alive and vital, the dyna¬ 
mic centre of a virile Greek culture for centuries. 

The famous message of its Oracle, the Oracle of Delphi, 
was: Man, Know Thyself. The gifted Greeks had worked 
out the implications of this message in the field ot man as a 
member of a social group, and given to the world philoso¬ 
phies of politics and society. But they had neglected man 
in depth; and that was worked out to perfection by another 
gifted people, the ancient Indians of the Vedic age, who gave 
to humanity, in their immortal Upani^ads, the vision of the 
transcendental dimension of the human personality, through 
their discovery of the Atman, the ever-free, the ever-pure, 
the ever-awakened, and eternal Self of man and Self of nature. 

It is the philosophy derived from this vision that makes 
religion a high adventure of the human spirit, a climbing 
of the Mount Everest of Experience, far beyond the touch 
of the limitations of all dogmatic and creedal exclusiveness 
and intolerance. It is also the vision that raises moral and 
ethical life and behaviour, from thralldom to the dictates of 
the political authority of any state or the saccrdotal autho- 
rity of any church, to the level of a spontaneous and natu.al 
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by-product of man’s spiritual growth, or of the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Atman within man, the One behind the many. 

In the Greek tradition, Socrates, Plato, and the mystery 
religions, stand entirely outside the official Greek religion, 
which is largely an adjunct of the political state. The Greek 
political philosophy and state could not understand or ap¬ 
preciate the transcendental elements in the thought of Socrates 
and Plato, which, therefore, stand outside the pale of classi¬ 
cal Greek thought. And, Socrates had to pay the heavy price 
of drinking the hemlock, for being ‘un-orthodox'. 

In the view of some Western scholars, the transcendental 
elements in the Greek tradition, the elements unassimilated by 
that tradition, were derived by Greece from ancient India and 
her Upanisads. Mr. E.J. Urwick, the British scholar, has 
expressed the view in his book, The Message oj Plato , that 
Socrates and Plato were powerfully influenced by the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanisads, without reference to which, he holds, 
their philosophy is un-understandable. 

And we learn from Swami Vivekananda in the modem 
age, that the social implications of the Delphi message, worked 
out by the ancient Greeks and, following in their wake, by 
the modern West, and the transcendental implications of the 
Delphi message, worked out, even before Delphi, by ancient 
India in her Upanisads, are complementary and not contradic¬ 
tory or exclusive. The two together provide a comprehen¬ 
sive philosophy of man, integrative of the secular and the 
sacred, the human and the divine, the Western and the East¬ 
ern. And the comprehensive spirituality of the Bhagavad- 
Gifa represents this integration and synthesis, achieved in the 
immediately succeeding post-upanisadic age in India. 

ATHENS: We returned to Athens late in the evening. 
Next evening, 13 May, I addressed a crowded meeting at the 
University of Athens, attended by some Greek Government 
officials and distinguished citizens, apart from students and 
professors. Prabha told me that the Foreign Minister ot 
Greece had earlier phoned to the university authorities, when 
he heard of the programme of my lecture there, to see that 
the lecture was held in a big auditorium. My one-hour lec- 
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ture on Indian Philosophy was ably translated into Greek by 
a lady and was listened to with the utmost attention and in¬ 
terest by the large audience. The lecture was followed by 
another hour of stimulating question-answer session. 

During the evenings, every day, I used to hold discussions 
in Prabha’s parlour, late up to midnight, on Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda thought, with groups of interest¬ 
ed visitors. 

The Ministry of Education, New Delhi, had purchased 
and sent me to Paris, through the External Affairs Ministry, 
New Delhi, 10 copies of my book: The Message oj the Upani- 
sads for presentation to scholars and officials in France, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Greece. They were presented to as many officials 
and scholars in the three countries. 

I had not carried any foreign exchange with me when 
I had left Delhi on 31 March. The Temple of Understand¬ 
ing, Washington, D.C., had purchased and handed over to 
me my Calcutta-Geneva-Calcutta air ticket, besides paying 
for my hotel accommodation in Geneva during the 4 days 
of the conference. The Government of India had paid for 
the extra charges involved in the flight from Paris to Bel¬ 
grade. But when I completed my tour of France, I had 
an excess of 2,000 francs with me, being the unspent balance 
of the 1,500 francs given me by the French Government for 
my out-of-pocket expenses, and of the 830 francs received 
as lecture fees from some institutions and loving gifts from 
some friends and devotees in France. I donated 1,000 francs 
each, out of the unspent 2,000 francs, to the Gretz and Geneva 
Vedanta centres. 

Similarly, out of the 640 dinars given by the Yugoslav 
Government, an unspent sum of 418 dinars was utilised, on 
returning to Delhi, to purchase and send to the Indian Em¬ 
bassy in Belgrade, through the External Affairs Ministry, 
New Delhi, books of Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature, for presentation to university libraries and pro¬ 
fessors in Yugoslavia. 

Prabha, similarly, gave me 200 U.S. dollars and 50 British 
pounds, which were used, at her request, to purchase and 
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send her, by air parcel and surface mail from Delhi, books of 
Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature, including 
several copies of The Message of the Upani?ads. 

Knowing that my Athens-Delhi flight plane would be 
halting for an hour at Karachi, West Pakistan, Prabha sent 
a cable, at my request, to my friend there, Mr. Allah Bux 
Brohi, the well-known advocate and intellectual of West 
Pakistan, previously its Law Minister and High Commissioner 
of Pakistan at New Delhi. I had known Brohi intimately 
during my 6 years in Karachi between 9 August 1942 and 
9 August 1948, when he used to be one of the thousand or 
more interested listeners at my Sunday Gita discourses at 
the Ramakrishna Mission, Gandhi Garden Quarter, Karachi. 
Karachi was then, as capital of undivided India’s province 
of Sind, and with a population of about 300,000, much smaller 
than what it is in 1970, with its sprawling population of about 
four million. I was not sure that the cable would duly reach 
him. 


WEST PAKISTAN 

KARACHI: Taking leave of Prabha and other friends, 

I left Athens by air on the night of 14 May, and landed at 
the Drigh Road airport, Karachi, at about 10 a.m. on the 
15th. I was somewhat, emotionally moved to see Karachi 
again after 22 years. There in Drigh Road. I had addressed 
British Royal Air Force and American Air Force pilots dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. Coining out of the plane, I got 
into the airport bus, along with other passengers, to go to the 
waiting lounge; just then, a car drew along by the bus; and 
the driver of the car came up to me and requested me to get 
into his car, saying, that Mr. Brohi had sent him to me with 
the car and that he himself was waiting for me in the lounge. 
I got down from the bus, got into the car, and reached the 
lounge in a minute. As I got down, Mr. Brohi welcomed 
me with a warm embrace; we both were emotionally moved; 
for we were meeting after several years. 

The last but one occasion we had met was at the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, New Delhi, in February 1960, when I was 
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in charge of it and Brohi had come to the Mission straight 
from the Rashtrapati Bhavan, after his presentation of cre¬ 
dentials to the President of India as High Commissioner of 
Pakistan, ‘to present my next credentials to you, Swamiji’, as 
he had touchingly expressed it then. He had accepted the 
Pakistan High Commissionership to India hoping, as he then 
told me, to work for his cherished dream of Pakistan-India 
friendship. But when he found that pressures were building 
up making his position untenable and dream unrealizable, at 
least for the time being, he had quietly relinquished the High 
Commissionership after about 14 months in Delhi, and gone 
back to Karachi to resume his studies and meditations and 
law practice. 

Before leaving Delhi, however, we had met once again 
when he had addressed, at my request, the public meeting 
at the New Delhi Ramakrishna Mission at its 1960 or 1961 
annual celebrations of the birthday of Swami Vivekananda. 1 
and many others present on the occasion in the large audi¬ 
ence had been deeply impressed by one out of the many 
beautiful ideas he had presented in his exposition of Swami 
Vivekananda. One of the speakers who had spoken earlier, 
a Hindu Professor of a local college, had described Swami 
Vivekananda, in the course of his speech, as ‘the prophet 
of the 19th century.’ When Brohi's turn came, he prefaced 
his illuminating speech with this observation: ‘The speaker 
who spoke before me has described Swami Vivekananda as 
the prophet of the 19th century. I am afraid I have to cor¬ 
rect him. Swami Vivekananda is not the prophet merely 
of the 19th century; he is the prophet for all time!* 

Sitting in the VIP lounge of the Karachi airport, we spent 
the refuelling period of one hour talking about our old days 
in Karachi. When I asked him why he did not inform, and 
bring with him, our other old Karachi friends, he said with 
a twinkle in his eyes: I wanted to have you all to myself this 
time! He gave me cold drinks and presented me with two 
of his latest books, one of them on Shah Latif, the greatest 
poet in Sindhi language. I also presented him with a copy 
of my latest book: The Message of the Upanisads. Addressing 

P.L.W.—7 
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the group of Pakistanis who were watching, in subdued excite¬ 
ment, an important Pakistani like their Brohi talking ani¬ 
matedly with an ochre-dressed Hindu monk, Brohi said: You 
do not know who this Swamiji is. He was for six long years 
Head of the Ramakrishna Mission in this city; and we all 
used to go to him in crowds, Sunday after Sunday, to listen 
to his Gita discourses. 

When he asked me why I did not come to Pakistan on a 
lecture tour when I was going to various other countries for 
the purpose, I told him that I would very much wish to do so, 
but that it would not be practicable until the present unnatural 
atmosphere of mutual hatred and suspicion was eliminated. 

One hour passed off all too quickly. On hearing the plane’s 
departure announcement, Brohi took me by car to the plane 
and conducted me to my seat. I was touched by his love and 
kindness. We look leave of each other, not knowing when 
and where to meet again, but hoping that the two countries 
would become friends soon. The plane took to the air soon 
and landed at Delhi at about 1.30 p.m.; and I was back in 
India after about 45 days, completing my second lecture tour 
of Europe. 


PART THREE: 
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PART THREE: 


SECOND WORLD LECTURE TOUR: 1971-72 

INTRODUCTION: During my one-week visit to Sydney, 
Canberra, and Melbourne in Australia in October 1969, in the 
course of my 18-months lecture tour of U.S.A. and 24 other 
countries under the auspices of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society of Chicago and the Government of India, invitations 
had come to me from Perth, capital of the province of West¬ 
ern Australia, and Adelaide, capital of the province of South 
Australia, to visit those cities. But due to the already-fixed 
programmes ahead in Indonesia, Philippines, Japan, and other 
countries, I had to decline those invitations, assuring the spon¬ 
sors, however, that I would be glad to visit those places dur¬ 
ing my next visit to Australia. 

In January 1971, while I was spending a few weeks at 
the Ramakrishna Mission Charitable Hospital at Kankhal, 
Hardwar, I received an invitation from Mrs. Vilma Spencer of 
Sydney, Australia, a disciple of the late Swami Yatiswara- 
nandaji of the Ramakrishna Order and Mission, and my host 
in Sydney and main organizer of the Australian part of my 
tour of 1968-69, to visit her country again, if possible in June- 
July 1971, before the educational institutions close for winter 
in August. 

This invitation of hers was reinforced by another invi¬ 
tation from Australia, from veterinary surgeon Dr. Sinna- 
tambi Amrita Lingam of Perth, Western Australia, who is a 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna and a citizen of Australia, and 
whose parents hail from Jaffna in Ceylon but have long been 
settled in Malaysia where he was reared. 

Both of them offered to bear all my to and fro air tra- 
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veiling expenses of such a visit, as also all expenses within 
Australia. 

About the same time, Dr. Rama Polderman of Nether¬ 
lands wrote to me reminding me of my promise to him, made 
during my last years visit to Holland, in the course of my 
45-days lecture tour of Europe, that I would be willing to 
visit Holland again in 1971 to conduct, what he designated as, 
a Yoga-Week, which he and his group, the Stichting Yoga 
Nederland, wished to organize. When I told him then that 
I would not like to associate myself closely with any pro¬ 
grammes bearing the name yoga, in view of the misuse and 
cheapening to which this great word had been subjected, but 
that I would be very happy to come if the proposed spiritual 
week could be made a medium to communicate, to the spiri¬ 
tually earnest groups among the people of the Netherlands, 
the rational and universal and practical teachings of the philo¬ 
sophy and spirituality of India, as expressed in her immortal 
Vedanta and expounded in her Upani$ads and the Gita, and 
exemplified in the modern age in Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, Dr. Polderman had joyously said that that was 
precisely what he and his group were seeking to learn and 
to communicate, and that they would be only too glad to 
designate the proposed week the Vedanta-Week. 

Accordingly, he now invited me to come to Holland on 
a three-week visit in September 1971 to conduct the Vedanta- 
Week and deliver lectures on Vedanta and other cultural and 
spiritual subjects in various towns and cities in Holland dur¬ 
ing the next two weeks, and offered to bear all my expenses 
in that connection. 

I accepted this invitation from Holland and agreed to 
spare three weeks in September for the suggested programmes 
there, from 4 to 24 September 1971. 

By the end of May 1971, I received at Delhi 3,500 Dutch 
guilders (about 7,200 rupees) from Rama Polderman and 
835.10 Australian dollars (about Rs. 6,886) from Mrs Vilma 
Spencer of Sydney and Dr. S. A. Lingam of Perth towards 
my air travel and other incidental expenses. I purchased a 
round-the-world economy class air ticket for Rs. 12,587 
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through Air India, New Delhi, covering New Delhi, Bombay, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Perth, Sydney, Nandi (Fiji)f, Honolulu, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Boston, New York, 
Amsterdam, Paris, Rome, Munich, Vienna, Athens, New 
Delhi, and Calcutta. 

In the meantime, I received an urgent letter from Mr. 
Peter Finlay Dunne, Executive Director, The Temple of 
Understanding, Inc., 1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C,, U.S.A., requesting me to participate in a series of 
inter-religious seminars on the general theme of Religion in 
the 1970% which the Temple was proposing to hold in the 
Harvard Divinity School, in the Princeton Theological Semi¬ 
nary, and elsewhere in the States, in October 1971, and offer¬ 
ing to bear all my air passage and other expenses in that 
connection. I accepted this invitation also and programmed 
to fly back to New York from Amsterdam at the end of 
September 1971. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, helped me to ob¬ 
tain, by 2 June 1971, the necessary visas from foreign Missions 
in Delhi and the ‘indispensable but irksome’ ‘P’ form from the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

After participating in the large open-air meeting, organiz¬ 
ed by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, at the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, New Delhi, on the evening of 4 June 
1971, and attended by Union Cabinet Ministers, diplomats, 
officials, and distinguished citizens, for the public release, by 
the Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, of the Bha- 
van’s three new publications, the first two of them by me, 
namely, The Message of the Upanisads, second edition, 610 
pages, containing also, as an appendix, the 42-page corres¬ 
pondence between the British biologist Sir Julian Huxley 
and me on the first edition of the book, and Eternal Values 
fvr a Changing Society, third edition, 900 pages, and Swami 
Shivananda (Sri Mahapurush Maharaj): Reminiscences, I left 
Delhi on the morning of 7 June bound for Australia, and 
addressed, en route, several public meetings and parlour 
groups in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras, during the next 
seven days. 
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In response to Vilma’s request, I arranged with the Bha- 
van at Bombay for the despatch to Perth, as my unaccom¬ 
panied baggage through Air India, Madras, of a 251-kilo 
parcel of its above three publications, for sale in Australia 
through her newly registered firm, The Vedanta Book Agency, 
137 Nicholson Parade, Cronulla, New South Wales 2230 
(phone: 523.7769), paying the freight charges of Rs. 2,451, 
for which she had already sent Australian dollars worth 
Rs. 2,500. She had also received by then at Sydney, by sea 
mail, a large parcel of over Rs. 3,000 worth of Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature from the Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta-14, India. Earlier in 1968-69, she had 
purchased over Rs. 8,000 worth of the same literature from 
India for sale in Australia. It was to facilitate this work that 
she had formed her Vedanta Book Agency. 

While in Calcutta in March 1970, I had chanced to come 
across, in the house of a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, a set 
of six beautifully produced children's comic books, on arrest¬ 
ing themes from the Indian classics, bearing such titles 
as Sdvilri, Sakuntala, The Pandava Princes, The Story of 
Krsnu, The sons of Rama, and Damayanti. I was impressed, 
not only with their subject matter which was indeed elevating, 
but also with their striking colour schemes, suggestive des¬ 
cription, attractive get-up, and cheap price of one and a half 
rupees a copy. From the cover page I learnt that these were 
published in English and several Indian languages by the 
India Book House Education Trust, 249 D. N. Road, Bom- 
bay-1, India, in its Amar Chitra Kathii (immortal illustrated 
story) series, and that it had plans to bring out more of such 
books. 

Children everywhere love stories and comics; but much 
cf the comic literature available in the world markets belong 
to the horror comics type, highly poisonous to the children’s 
minds and to social health. Finding these books to be of the 
opposite type, and learning from some children that they like 
them, I arranged to send, then and there, a set of these books 
to Vilma in Sydney, the Vivekananda Vedanta Society in 
Chicago, Tlie Vedanta Society of Toronto, Canada, The 
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Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Washington, D.C., and The 
Nippon Vedanta Society, 34 Tsukahara, Takatsuki, Osaka, 
Japan, with a view to bringing these healthy comic books to 
the attention of children and parents in these countries. 1 
was glad to learn before I left India that Chicago had placed 
a large order for these books from their publisher in Bombay. 
And I learnt from Vilma that she would soon be placing an 
order for these books for Australia. 

AUSTRALIA 

I left Madras at 2.30 p.m. on 14 June by Air India Boeing 
flight 112-B, which flies every Monday from Bombay to Nandi 
in Fiji, via Singapore, Perth, and Sydney. Several brother 
monks of the Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, ar.d devo¬ 
tees and friends of the Ramakrishna Order in the city, were at 
the airport to bid me farewell. The plane touched down at 
Singapore at 8.30 p.m. (6.30 p.m. Indian time). Swami Sid- 
dhatmananda, Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, 
who had secured a special permit each for himself and his 
assistant, Swami Ajneyananda, to meet me in the transit 
lounge, received me and took me to the exit door of the lounge 
to meet all the waiting monastic and lay brothers and devo¬ 
tees of the Singapore Ramakrishna Mission. After exchang¬ 
ing a few words with the group, Siddhatmananda, Ajneya¬ 
nanda, and I spent an hour in conversation in the lounge. 
Taking leave of them at 9.30 p.m., I boarded the plane and 
it took off soon and crossed the Equator from north to south 
a little after and, flying in a south-easterly direction and cut¬ 
ting across west Java and passing over Christmas Island, an 
Australian possession in the Indian Ocean, landed at the in¬ 
ternational airport, Perth, 7 miles from the city of Perth, 
capital of the province of Western Australia of the Austra¬ 
lian Federation, at 3 a.m. (2 a.m. Singapore time) next 
morning. 

15 June 1971: 

PERTH: I was received by Mrs. Vilma Spencer, who 
had come from far-off Sydney to Perth by nearly a 3-day long 
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2,400-mile journey over the Indian-Pacific Railway connecting 
the two oceans, to spend three weeks during my four weeks m 
Perth, Mr. M. Padmanabhan, a disciple, like Vilma, of the late 
Swami Yatiswaranandaji of the Ramakrishna Order and a 
Ph.D. student in the Department of Soil Science in the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Australia, Perth, Mr. Cecil Bethell, a de¬ 
votee of Sri Ramakrishna who has visited India more than 
once, and Dr. S. A. Lingam, my local host. After completing 
customs and immigration formalities which were simple, we 
reached Lingam’s house at 332 Wanneroo Road, Nollamara, 
Perth, at 4 a.m. and were received by Mrs. Savitrl Lingam, 
who also, like her husband, is a Ceylon Jaffna Tamil reared in 
Malaysia, but now an Australian citizen. Savitri served tea 
to the group before the rest of them left for their respective 
destinations at 5 a.m. 

This is my third visit to Australia. My first visit was as 
a 12-hour night passenger in transit at the Sydney airport, be¬ 
tween Tokyo in Japan and Nandi in Fiji, on 7 October 1956, 
and again as a 12-hour day-transit passenger between Fiji and 
Singapore a week later involving a brief but impressive 
experience. 

I was on my way to Fiji on a week’s lecture tour after 
completing my seven week's lecture tour of Japanese univer¬ 
sities under the auspices of the Government of India. On com¬ 
ing out of the plane at the Sydney airport on the 7th October 
evening, I was greeted by an elderly Australian lady of about 
59 years, who introduced herself as Miss Marie Byles: ‘Are 
you of the Ramakrishna Mission? I had been informed by a 
Swami of the Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, that you would 
be passing through Sydney. Will you be good enough to be 
my guest for the day during your return journey?’ Deeply 
touched by this unexpected friendly welcome, I replied: ‘It will 
be a delight to me to accept your kind invitation. Who will 
care to spend a day in a hotel in preference to a warm and 
friendly home?’ I accordingly cancelled my hotel accom¬ 
modation at the airport for 14 October, flew to Nandi next 
morning, and flew back to Sydney on the morning of the 14th. 

Marie Byles welcomed me at the airport. I got into her 
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small car and we drove about 20 miles before we reached, 
at about 9 a.m., her home on Day Street, Cheltenham, New 
South Wales, bearing the Sanskrit name of Ahimsa (non¬ 
violence) on the sign board. On entering it, I found it to be 
a small hermitage on a rocky hill. During the car journey, I 
learned from her that she was practising in the Sydney High 
Court, had a large office in the city, but preferred to spend 
her spare time in this hermitage in quiet meditation and lite¬ 
rary activities. She was born and reared in England in a 
Unitarian family which migrated to Australia when she was 
11 years old. She was the author of some books, especially 
on Buddhism, one of which, In the Footsteps of Gautama the 
Buddha, was published by Rider & Co.; she had been to India 
more than once and had visited some of the Ramakrishnu 
Mission centres in India and outside. 

As we entered her hermitage, she pointed out to me the 
prepared bedroom and said: 'There is your room ready; you 
are tired after your strenuous week-long programme in Fiji 
and the flight; please take rest till lunch; I shall get the lunch 
ready and also invite a few interested friends who are eager 
to meet you, and have them to join us at lunch.’ When I said 
that I could not be happy resting when she, far older than 
myself, would be working hard in the kitchen, and that I 
would like to do the cooking myself, leaving her to phone to 
her guests, she smilingly protested: ‘You are a guest, and 
according to the Hindu culture, a guest is a god to be honour¬ 
ed and served!' To this, when I rejoined: ‘That may be all 
right with other guests, but it is different with the followers of 
Sri Ramakrishna who has taught them to find joy in service,’ 
she exclaimed in joy: ‘That is true! I have seen your centres 
engaged in various forms of service to the people.’ With her 
forced permission, I entered the kitchen and prepared the 
lunch, which included two Indian dishes: a vegetable curry 
and a milk pudding. 

By 2 p.m. her guests arrived, three Australian friends, 
and we sat for lunch, on the floor, in honour of an Indian 
guest, as she put it, and all enjoyed the food and the stimulat¬ 
ing conversation. At 4 p.m. she asked me to get into her car 
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after the guests had left, and we drove into the city of Sydney, 
where she deposited me at the home of her friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berkeley, for my dinner, saying, before her departure, 
that the Berkeleys had invited another group of friends who 
were eager to meet me. The Berkeleys received me 
very cordially and introduced me to the waiting group of 
about a dozen ladies and gentlemen, one of whom was from 
India, a student. Being the last days of winter, Australia be¬ 
ing in the southern hemisphere, it was still cold, and the fire 
in the fireplace wanned us as we talked about India, Vedanta, 
Buddha, Sri Ramakrishna, and Swami Vivekananda. One of 
the couple present told me with much joy that they were 
reading The Gospel oj Sri Ramakrishna. When, in the course 
of the conversation, I once quoted a teaching of Christianity, 
as was and is my habit, the group gently but firmly protested, 
saying, that they had had plenty of it but that they would 
prefer to hear about Hinduism, Vedanta, Buddha, and Sri 
Ramakrishna. In between listening to the conversation, Mrs. 
Berkeley would be rushing to the kitchen to attend to the 
preparation of the dinner for the whole group. 

Three hours thus passed in intimate spiritual talk and 
discussion, in an atmosphere informal and elevating. Then 
we all had our dinner, after which most of those present ac¬ 
companied me to the airport to see me off to Singapore. As 
the moment drew near for my departure, all experienced the 
radness of parting after this brief but intense Indo-Australian 
communion of minds and hearts; each one of them tried to 
express his or her feeling in the heart through some act or 
gesture of kindness. When I boarded the plane and said a final 
farewell to the small group standing below, which had enfold¬ 
ed me. an utter stranger until then, in much love and kindness 
and service, I realized, more vividly than ever before, the 
truth of what Swami Vivekananda had referred to as the 
fascination of the spiritual message of India—the message of 
that Eternal India , Amar Bharat—to all thinking and seeking 
minds in East and West throughout the ages; and the convic¬ 
tion became firm in my mind that that India, as I wrote in the 
course of my letter to the Ministry of Education of the Govern- 
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ment of India at the time, is a universal currency, whatever 
may be the ups and downs in the fortunes of the other India, 
the India beset with her many socio-political problems and 
challenges like all other nations. 

Perth is a well laid-out city of a little over half a million 
population, situated in the south-west of Australia. Its beauty 
is heightened by the Swan River that flows majestically 
through it, to join the Indian Ocean 11 miles away. It has 
its port in the town of Freemantle about 11 miles away on the 
Indian Ocean. Perth is the capital of Western Australia 
province which, with its one million square miles area and 
one million population, is the largest of the seven provinces 
constituting *he Australian Federation which, again, with its 
nearly 3 million square miles area—about the same as the 
U.S.A.—is inhabited by only 13 million inhabitants, against 
the 210 million of the U.S.A. The population density in 
Australia comes to a little over 4 persons to the square mile. 
Compare this with India’s area of about 1,276,000 square miles 
and population of 547,000,000 according to the 1971 census, 
which comes to an average of about 436 persons to the square 
mile. The city of Perth has grown fast during the past decade 
with the discovery and exploitation of new mineral resources 
in the province. It is connected by direct air service not only 
with London via Bombay, but also with Johannesburg in 
South Africa through Mauritius in the far western part of the 
Indian Ocean. 

On this first day of my arrival, representatives of the 
Perth daily, The West Australian , the Perth weekly, The 
Leader , and the television channels 2 and 9, came to interview 
me in the evening at Dr. Lingam’s house. The interview was 
broadcast by the two channels in their newsreels later at 
night. 

16 June 1971: 

This morning The West Australian and The Leader 
have published last evening’s interview with photo¬ 
graphs. The West Australian has given prominence to the 
references in the interview to the current tragic events in 
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Bangladesh. Mr. Jim Coventry came at 10.30 a.m. and took 
me by his car to his Psychology Institute to meet his small 
group of psychology students. I talked to them on Vedanta 
as the science of man’s inner life and answered their questions 
i elating to man’s spiritual life. Mr. Coventry left me back 
home at 12.30 p.m. 

The 251-kilo parcel of Bhavan’s books sent in two large 
boxes as my unaccompanied luggage through Air India, 
Madras, on the 14th, for which freight charges are about half 
of those for ordinary air parcels, reached Perth today. Vilma, 
Lingam, and myself brought the boxes home from the airport. 
Even though the parcel papers sent by the Bhavan from 
Madras had not reached me then, the Australian customs 
easily released them on my signing the customs papers, and 
Dr. Lingam’s oral assurance. This is the way a free state 
trusts its people. In spite of being a free state for 24 years 
now, the Indian state, in its customs, income-tax, and other 
departments, has yet to shed its erstwhile ways of the foreign 
police state in its dealings with its own free citizens as well 
as the citizens of foreign countries. 

At 8 p.m., Dr. Lingam took me to the McNess Hall, Pier 
Street, for my first public lecture in Perth. It is a spacious 
hall forming part of a church. Over 140 people had filled all 
the chairs in the hall. It was a revelation to Lingam, Cecil, 
and Vilma that so many people, young and old, all eager lis¬ 
teners, responded to the newspaper announcement of the 
lecture. It was also a happy revelation to them to discover 
each other as devotees of Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna, and 
also to discover a few other similar devotees in the course of 
organizing my visit and programmes. Even two months ear¬ 
lier, they had never known each other, and each had thought 
Vedanta a far cry as far as Australia was concerned. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Frank Becker, a 
jeweller living in the nearby town of Mandurah, who is a 
lover of Indian thought and has visited India. After his very 
felicitous introduction of the speaker, I spoke for an hour on 
the previously announced subject which the organizers had 
selected out of the circulated list of 30 subjects: Religion in 
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an Age of Science, and answered questions for another half 
an hour. Vilma, who had brought with her from Sydney 
many books of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature, had 
spread them, as also the books received from India by air, on 
a table in the hall for display and sale; and she could effect 
sale of some of the cheaper books. Lingam and I returned 
home at 10.40 p.m. 

17 June 1971: 

At 3.00 p.m., Lingam took Vilma and me to the Divine 
Life Society run by Dr. Werther and Mrs. Werther, disciples 
of the late Swami Sivanandaji of Rishikesh, India, who and 
one of whose disciples had given them monastic initiation and 
the monastic names of Swami Sangitananda and Mother 
Pushtipriya, respectively. Swami Sangitananda is a man of 
many parts, including music, is active in spite of his age, and 
conducts regular spiritual classes. After an hour’s conversa¬ 
tion with them, we returned home at 4.30 p.m. 

18 June 1971: 

" At 11 a.m., Dr. Patric Hitchings met me at Dr. Lingam’s 
house by previous appointment. He originally hails from a 
Catholic family in New Zealand but has now settled down in 
Perth. He has visited India and is a lover of its culture and 
spiritual thought. He discussed with me his plan to fly to 
Dacca in Bangladesh within two days in order to render 
medical aid to the suffering people during the present tragic 
civil war there. 

At 2.30 p.m., Lingam took Cecil, Vilma, and me to the 
studio of television channel 9 for a scheduled 6-minutes live 
TV interview by the popular Mrs. Sue Rowan in the Channel’s 
Woman's World programme. In her introduction, Mrs. Rowan 
referred to the recent release of my two books, which she 
had prominently displayed in front on a desk, by India’s 
Prime Minister, and exhibited before her viewers one of the 
photos of the album of the release function showing the Prime 
Minister and I in conversation. I replied suitably to her ques¬ 
tions about the scope of my present tour, the status of women 
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in modern India, and the problem of youth in the modern 
world. In the end, she also announced the programme of my 
lectures and classes in the city. I returned home with our 
group at 3.30 p.m. 

At 8.00 p.m., Dr. Ungam, Mrs. Savitri Ungam, Cecil 
Bethell, Mrs. Julie BethelL, Vilma, and I reached the McNess 
Hall for my second announced public lecture in Perth; Mr. 
Frank Becker presided. I spoke for an hour on The Divinity 
of Man and answered questions for another half an hour. As 
on the previous occasion, Vilma had opened her Vedanta 
bookstall and several books were sold, especially the half- 
dollar book Vedanta and Modern Science, the correspondence 
between Sir Julian Huxley and me on The Message oj the 
Upanisads. Some photos were taken of the meeting, includ¬ 
ing the group interested in Vedanta. We returned home 
at 11 p.m. 

19 June 1971: 

At 11.30 a.m. today, Ungam took Savitri, Vilma and me 
on a visit to Cecil's 500-acre farm at Roleystone, about 25 miles 
from Perth, at Cecil's invitation. We reached there at 1.30 
p.m. and found Padmanabhan already there. We were re¬ 
ceived by Mrs. Julie Bethell who gave us a sumptuous Indian 
lunch. Later, Cecil took us by car round his farm in which 
we saw herds of free kangaroos grazing. The most agreeable 
surprise of the visit was when we entered his impressive cha¬ 
pel near his residence. It is a circular structure large enough 
to seat about 50 worshippers; on the altar is a small image of 
Sri Ramakrishna, not as prepossessing as one would wish, 
and on the walls are pictures of Swami Vivckananda, Ramana 
Maharshi, and other holy persons. We sat in meditation in 
the chapel for a short while. Cecil then played Mrs. M. S. 
Subbulakshmi's recently released L.P. record containing the 
compositions: sthajwkdya ca dhannasya, bhaja govindam, and 
visnu sahasrandmam, the royalty on which and on three other 
similar L.P. records has been generously donated by her to 
the Ramakrishna Math, Belur, near Calcutta. We took 
leave of Cecil and Julie and returned home at 5.30 p.m. 
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At 7.30 p.m., Lingam took me to the building at 215 Vin¬ 
cent Street owned by Cecil and placed by him at the disposal 
of the Perth Vedanta group for the duration of my visit, for 
its office, for holding regular Vedanta classes, and for the 
accommodation of Vilma. 

Over 25 people, many of them young, had turned up for 
my first of a series of evening classes for the regular study of 
the Kafka Upanifad and Swami Vivekananda's Bhakti Yoga. 
Vilma had tastefully decorated the lounge, as a chapel cum 
classroom, with a fine copy of the painting of Sri Ramakrishna 
by the Czech painter, late Van Djorak of Prague, and with 
photos of Holy Mother Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda. 
Today we completed the study of the first chapter of the 
Upani^ad; this was followed by half an hour of interesting 
questions and answers. Most of the listeners sat on the car¬ 
peted floor. There was keen interest and a devout receptive¬ 
ness; everyone felt a sense of joy and spiritual elevation. As 
usual, several Vedanta books were sold by Vilma. Lingam 
and I returned home at 10.00 p.m. 

20 June 1971: 

At 11.00 a.m., Cecil took Lingam, Vilma, and me by car 
to the house of Mr. Frank Becker in Mandurah, about 40 
miles away, which we reached at 1.00 p.m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Becker received us and we all had a hearty lunch. Soon a 
group of friends of the Beckers from near and far arrived and 
we had pleasant conversation for an hour in the wake of a 
brief address by me followed by questions and answers. 
At Mr. Becker’s request, I autographed his copies of my two 
books: The Message of the Upanifads and Eternal Values for 
a Changing Society. After posing with the group for a photo 
at Mr. Beckers request, we took leave of them at 3.30 p.m. 
Lingam and I returned home at 5.00 p.m. 

At 8.00 p.m., Lingam took Vilma, Cecil, and me by car 
and we reached the Theosophical Society for my public lec¬ 
ture on the announced subject: Bhakti Yoga. About 200 
people had filled all the chairs in the Society’s fine hall. The 
organizers told me that the Society had a membership of 
P L.W.-8 
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about 140 and that between 30 and 35 people attended its 
weekly meetings. There was pin-drop silence during the one 
and a half hours of my lecture on the subject, which was 
followed by half an hour of question-answer session. The 
Society had opened its booksale counter in which Vedanta 
and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda books also had been promi¬ 
nently displayed. We returned home at 10.30 p.m. 

21 June 1971: 

At 5.30 p.m., Mr. Graham Emery of the Rotary Club of 
Gosnells, a suburb of Perth, took me by car to address his 
Rotary dinner meeting at the Gosnells Civic Centre. After 
the dinner and introduction of the guest speaker, I addressed 
the 45 members and guests present on The Philosophy of 
Service for 25 minutes and answered questions for another 
ten minutes. The hearty response from the audience found 
expression in a general feeling conveyed to me by several 
members that the speech could have continued for another 25 
minutes. Mr. Emery left me back at home at 8.00 p.m. 

22 June 1971: 

Cecil took Vilma and me at 12 noon to the Bentley Insti¬ 
tute of Technology for a lunch-hour talk by me. We were 
received by Dr. Eric Atkinson, Head of its Department of 
Social Studies. After an interesting discussion with him and 
with a group of his fellow professors during lunch in the 
Institute’s canteen. Dr. Atkinson conducted us to the hall of 
waiting students and staff, among whom I was interested to 
meet statistics teacher Professor Pradip Mitra, who used to 
attend, as he said to me, my weekly lectures at the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta, and 
Mrs. Minakshi Mitra, beth newly arrived from India. Dr. 
Atkinson introduced me to the audience and requested me 
to speak to them on the announced subject: Tradition and 
Social Charge in Modern India. I spoke for about half an 
hour and answered questions for another 10 minutes The 
response was immediate and all felt the time all too short. 
Dr. Atkinson took my consent to announce another lecture 
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by me at the Institute on 25 June at 2.00 p.m. on Self-know¬ 
ledge and Human Fulfilment. On our return journey, Cecil 
took us to meet Rev. Mario Shoenmaker at his Christian Me¬ 
taphysical Centre of the Congregational Church at 61 
Washington St., Victoria Park, where I am scheduled to ad¬ 
dress his congregation on 4 July. Rev. Shoenmaker is a man 
of pleasing manners and does much quiet spiritual work, espe¬ 
cially among the youth, besides conducting spiritual healing 
services. We returned home at 5.00 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., we reached the Vincent Street house and 
spent an hour and a half with a group of Vedanta devotees 
who had gathered to discuss ways and means of starting a 
local Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Perth. 

23 June 1971: 

At 8.00 p.m., Mrs. Julie Bethell, Vilma, Lingam, and I 
reached the Theosophical Society for an informal and pre¬ 
viously-fixed meeting with its members; about 50 were pre¬ 
sent. At the request of the leader of the group, I spoke 
briefly on Mail’s Spiritual Growth from the* points of view 
of man’s religious heritage and his modem scientific heritage. 
Later, there was a stimulating question-answer session. There 
was a spiritually elevating atmosphere in the hall which was 
felt by all those present. We returned home at 10.30 p.m. 

24 June 1971: 

At 7.30 p.m., I went with Lingam to the Vincent Street 
house and spent an hour and a half with a small group of 
Vedanta devotees discussing spiritual themes. 

25 June 1971: 

At 12.45 p.m., Julie took Vilma and me to the Perth 
branch of the Self-Realization Fellowship, en route to my 
second lecture at the Bentley Institute of Technology. Cecil 
also joined us at the Fellowship Centre. 

We all went in and were cordially received by the leader 
and three other members of the Centre who welcomed me 
with the gift of a large packet of fruits. After a few minutes 
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conversation in its chapel, we took leave and reached the 
Bentley Institute at 2 p.m. Dr. Atkinson received us and con¬ 
ducted us to the lecture hall and introduced me to the wait¬ 
ing audience of students and staff. I spoke for forty minutes 
on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment, during which I 
also used the blackboard to explain various points relating to 
the adhyatma-vidya or ‘Science of the Atman’, of the Upani- 
$ods. The pin-drop silence and eager faces of the audience 
revealed the response of its minds and hearts to what the 
Gita calls the science of sciences — adhyatma-vidya vidyanam. 
After the students who had classes to attend had left, there 
was a very stimulating question-answer session for half an 
hour. We returned home at 4.30 p.m. 


At 7.30 p.m., Julie took Mrs. Savitri Lingam and me to 
the Vincent Street house for my second discourse on the 
Katha Upaniyad. .V .sut 50 people, most of them young men 
and women, had filled the chapel-cum-class room and cor¬ 
ridor. Cecil had arranged for 45 chairs from today. We stu¬ 
died the first nine verses of the second chapter of the Upani- 
sad. The discourse was followed by a question-answer ses¬ 
sion and a few minutes of silent meditation. The atmosphere 
was holy and elevating to all those present. Some books 
were sold. Mr. Brian Lynn and Mrs. Lynette Lynn took a 
subscriber enrolment form for the Ramakrishna Order’s 
monthly English Journal, Prdbuddha Bharata, edited from 
Mayavati in t!v* Himalayas and published from Advaita 
Ashrama. C leut'a 11: annual subscription $ 2; and Vilma 
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a bhajan and dinner party. Cecil and Julie with their four- 
year-old daughter Shanti (Hindu name), Mr. Pradip and Mrs. 
Minakshi Mitra, Mr. Timothy Benjamin, a Bengali Christian 
from Calcutta studying in Perth, and Mrs. Olga Cohen, a pro¬ 
minent local worker who has close associations with India, 
were already there. Mrs. Roy, Mrs. Mitra, Tuntun, and I 
sang the arati (evening service) hymns usually sung in the 
Ramakrishna Ashramas and Vedanta Societies, accompanied 
by a harmonium loaned from the Self-Realisation Fellowship 
Centre. This was followed by a sumptuous Indian lunch and 
much conversation and Tagore songs. We returned home 
at 4.30 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., Lingam and I reached the Vincent Street 
house for my third discourse on the Kafka Upanifad. I dis¬ 
coursed on Limitations of Logical and Scientific Reason and 
its Development into Unfettered Philosophical Reason, aris¬ 
ing from the ideas of the ninth verse of the second chapter 
of the Upani 5 ad. This was followed by half an hour of ques¬ 
tions and answers, a few minutes of silent meditation, and 
an hour of informal discussions on Christianity and non-Chri¬ 
stian religions. We returned home at 10.30 p.m. 

27 June 1971: 

Lingam and family and myself had lunch at the home 
of Mr. Graham Reed, an Englishman, and Mrs. Lakshmi Reed, 
a Maharashtrian lady from Delhi. At 7.30 p.m., Lingam and 
I reached the Vincent Street house for my fourth discourse 
on the Katha Upanisad. We studied verses ten to seventeen 
of the second chapter of the Upanisad. After questions and 
answers and a few minutes of silent meditation, we returned 
home at 9.30 p.m. 

28 June 1971: 

Dr. Lingam and I reached the Vincent Street house at 
7.30 p.m. for my fifth discourse of the Katha Upanisad. We 
completed the remaining eight verses of the second chapter. 
After a half-hour question-answer session, followed by a five- 
minutes silent meditation, we returned home at 9.30 p.m. 
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29 June 1971: 

Mr. Cecil Bethell took me by car to the Adult Education 
Centre of the University of Western Australia at the Espla¬ 
nade, Perth, at 11.30 a.m. Swami Sangitananda (Dr. 
Werther) welcomed me and introduced me to his students 
studying the Upani$ads, the Gita , and Yoga and requested me 
to address them on Vedanta. I spoke for half an hour and 
answered questions for fifteen minutes. We returned home 
at 1.00 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., Cecil took me to the Vincent Street house 
for my sixth discourse on the Kafka Upanisad. We complet¬ 
ed the third chapter today; it is difficult to convey the in¬ 
terest and sense of absorption of the audience in the ideas 
of the Upanisad. After the discourse, there was half an 
hour of question-answer session and a few minutes of medi¬ 
tation. 

This was followed by an informal meeting of persons 
interested in the starting of the proposed Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society in Perth, for which a notice had been cir¬ 
culated earlier, signed by Mr. Cecil Bethell, Mrs. Vilma 
Spencer, and Dr. S. A. Lingam as its Sponsoring Trustees 
Group. All the members of the class joined this informal 
meeting and there was a general desire that such a society 
should be formed so that the interest in Vedanta roused by 
the work of the past fortnight could be preserved and en¬ 
hanced and spread wide. It was suggested that the mem¬ 
bership fee should be $2 per month, with a concession rate of 
$3 for a couple. It was the general feeling that, till the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, Belur Math, India, found it possible to affiliate 
the Society and post a permanent Swami-in-Charge in Perth, 
the President of the Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, should 
be requested to accept presidentship of the society and come 
himself or depute another Swami to spend a month or two 
at the Perth Vedanta Society every year, and that steps also 
should be taken to invite Swamis travelling between India and 
the Western countries to pass through Perth and spend a few 
days as guests of its society. Mrs. Vilma Spencer distributed 
to the members of the class the following printed invitation 
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card for the forthcoming inauguration of the society, which 
she later sent to several other interested people also: 

215 Vincent Street, 
West Perth, 

25th June, 1971. 

Dear Sir/Madam, , , „ . 

The Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Perth, will be formally maugu- 
rated by Swami Ranganathananda of the Ramakrishna Mission Belur 
Math, India, at a meeting of the members and friends of the Society 
at the above address on Monday, 5th July 1971, at 7.30 p.m. 

You are cordially invited to participate in the function. 

Dr. Lingam and I returned home at 11 p.m. 

Tomorrow is the Australian census day; and I got into 
the Australian census enumeration! Dr. Lingam filled out 
the census forms-detailed and complex-of the members of 
his family, entering me as a visitor, as required by the cen¬ 
sus rules, with the asked-for details. 

30 June 1971: 

At 7.30 p.m., Mrs. Julie Bethell took me and Mrs. Spencer 
to the room of Mr. M. Padmanabhan in the Kingswood Col¬ 
lege, Nedlands, Perth, (college means just hostel in Aus¬ 
tralia), where Mr. Terry, Secretary, Adult Education Depart¬ 
ment, University of Western Australia, met us at 7.45 p.m., 
and took us to my announced public lecture at the Arts Fa¬ 
culty Lecture Theatre at 8.00 p.m. on Tradition and Social 
Change in Modem India under the department’s auspices. 
After introduction of the speaker by Mr. Terry, I spoke for 
an hour on the subject, using the blackboard freely; then 
followed a very stimulating question-answer session for ano¬ 
ther half an hour. After further informal talks with in¬ 
terested groups for another fifteen minutes, Mrs. Bethell 
brought me and Mrs. Spencer, as also Mr. Ramakrishna 
Gupta, who hails from Uttar Pradesh state in India and is a 
teacher of electronics in the Physics Department of the uni¬ 
versity, and who had been attending my lectures and classes, 
to Dr. Lingam’s house at 10.10 p.m., and left for her own 
house 25 miles away at 11.30 p.m. 
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1 July 1971: 

Mr. Cecil Bethell and Mrs. Vilma Spencer were taking 
steps these few days to introduce Vedanta and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature to the libraries of Perth and of West¬ 
ern Australia province. They have achieved some success 
in this. They met Mr. Hammond. Director, State Library 
Board of Western Australia, on 22 June. He inspected the 
books and was given a list of the books he thought suitable 
for the State Libraries. He will present this list to the Lib¬ 
rary Board before ordering copies from the Vedanta Book 
Agency of Mrs. Spencer. They visited the University of West¬ 
ern Australia Bookshop and gave a list of suitable books to 
the Bookshop Manager, whose order is expected in due course. 
They visited The Inn Bookshop, 328 Murray Street, Perth, 
which immediately placed an order for a good quantity of 
the literature. They then visited Albert’s Bookshop, 14 
Forrest Place. Perth, whose manager inspected the books taken 
to him and promised to place an order through the book¬ 
shop’s usual channels, not only for this bookshop but also 
for its branch at 596 Hay Street, Perth. They then visited 
the Theosophical Society Bookshop at 1 Museum Street, Perth, 
whose manager placed an order for a good number of books, 
some of which Mrs. Spencer could deliver immediately, pro¬ 
mising to send the rest on her return to Sydney. They visit¬ 
ed the Library of the University of Western Australia, Perth, 
and met Major Southerland, its Director, who gave them 
directions as to how to have these books acquired by his 
Library. 

At 12.30 p.m., Dr. Lingsm left me and Mrs. Spencer at 
Mr. Padmanabhan's room in Kingswood College. Padmana- 
bhan took me and Vilma to the office of the Guild for Student 
Welfare, University of Western Australia, at 1 p.m. and in¬ 
troduced us to, as described by Padmanabhan, its dynamic 
Secretary, Miss Penny Hearn, political science student, who 
and whose Guild had sponsored my lunch-hour lecture at 1.10 
p.m. today in one of the Arts Faculty lecture theatres. Penny- 
introduced me to the audience of students and staff and re¬ 
quested me to give my Message to Students of Australia, as 
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the announcement, with a picture of the speaker in it and 
pasted on the University notice boards, had proclaimed. I 
spoke for forty minutes conveying the Vedantic message of 
the union of the two great traditions of man, namely, physical 
science and the science of religion, with their respective em¬ 
phasis on the per capita production and consumption of elec¬ 
tricity and nuclear energy resources on the one hand, and the 
per capita production and consumption of spiritual energy re¬ 
sources on the other hand, for the total fulfilment of man 
This was followed by a lively fifteen minutes of questions and 
answers. Dr. Lingam came at 2 p.m. and took Vilma and 
me back home. 

At 7.30 p.m., Dr. Lingam took me to the Vincent Street 
house for my seventh discourse on the Katha Upanisad. I 
received today by air mail two copies of the Ramakrishna 
Mission vesper service hymns, written in latin script and 
with English renderings, from the Vivekananda Vedanta So¬ 
ciety, Chicago, U.S.A., for the use of the local Vedanta So¬ 
ciety. We completed today the fourth chapter and the first 
eight verses of the fifth chapter of the Upanisad. This was 
followed by questions and answers and silent meditation. Wo 
returned home at 9.30 p.m. 

2 July 1971: 

At 7.30 p.m., Dr. Lingam and I went to the Vincent 
Street house for my eighth discourse on the Katha Upanisad. 
There were, as usual these days for these daily classes, about 
20 earnest students present. We completed the Upanisad to¬ 
day, the last seven verses of its fifth chapter and the whole 
of its sixth chapter. After questions and answers and silent 
meditation, I recited, for tape-recording by several members, 
all the eighteen verses of the Isa Upanisad, all the last twenty 
verses of the second chapter of the Gita, dealing with the 
characteristics of a sthxtaprajna, or man of steady wisdom, and 
the deeply musical verses—252 to 263—of Sarikaracarya’s 
VivekachwjLamani —the first nine ending with the refrain of 
brahma tat tvam asi bhdvayatmani —‘that Brahman art thou, 
meditate on this truth in your heart’. 
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As in places like the West Michigan University, Kala¬ 
mazoo, U.S.A., in 1968, and the University of Mexico, Mexico 
D.F., in August 1969, so also here, these recitations from the 
ancient Hindu scriptures, in the original Sanskrit, produced 
a profound effect of elevation and peace on all the listeners. 
The response of the audience at the Mexico University during 
my public lecture there on 7 August 1969, in the course of 
my eighteen months lecture tour of U.S. A. and 24 other coun¬ 
tries, is typical of all such experiences. The large auditorium 
of the University was crowded, with many standing. I had 
finished my lecture on Religion in an Age of Science and the 
question-answer session which followed had just ended. With 
sontence-by-sentence translation of both into Spanish, the 
meeting had by now continued for three hours. The meet¬ 
ing ended; the audience started moving out; scores had already 
left. Just then, the president of the meeting requested me, 
and I consented, to recite a few Sanskrit verses from the Hindu 
scriptures. When the president announced this over the 
microphone, the audience again sat down; those who had left 
also returned; and all listened in pin-drop silence and with the 
deepest interest to the twenty-minutes recitation, which was 
accompanied also by translation into Spanish. 

Dr. Lingam and I returned home at 10.30 p.m. 

3 July 1971: 

At 9 a.m., Dr. Lingam took Mrs. Lingam, their two child¬ 
ren, and me to the Vincent Street house. Several friends 
had already reached there to proceed in several cars, along 
with Mrs. Vilma Spencer, to the Sri Ramakrishna chapel 
of the Bethells in their 500-acre farm in Roleystone, on a pre¬ 
viously announced spiritual retreat programme. We all left 
at 9.20 a.m. and reached Roleystone at 10.15 a.m. The 
Bethells received us and we all entered their spacious chapel, 
with its image of Sri Ramakrishna and pictures of Holy Mother 
and Swami Vivekananda beautifully decorated, and with 
flowers and other materials for worship tastefully arranged 
in front. Soon, several other expected members of the Vedanta 
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group arrived, forty-seven in all, including six Australian 
and two Indian children. 

After silent meditation by all present, I performed the 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna according to Hindu rituals, pre¬ 
faced by a brief exposition of the worship. This was follow¬ 
ed by drati, when Mrs. Roy and Mrs. Mitra sang the drati 
songs with the accompaniment of harmonium. Mrs. Spencer 
read the first few pages of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
I then addressed the group, giving an account of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s various sddhanas or ‘spiritual experiments’, and his 
message. After a few minutes of silent meditation, the group 
had a sumptuous Indian lunch in the dining hall of the 
Bethells. 

The whole retreat was an inspiring experience to all par¬ 
ticipants, who expressed the desire to have the experience re¬ 
peated occasionally. The children and some of the grown¬ 
ups enjoyed bouncing and somersaulting on the trampoline 
fixed in the backyard, a contraption consisting of a closely- 
knit nylon net held fast on the four sides by a steel frame and 
fixed over a hollow ground. Vilma placed orders for one. 
for her home in Sydney, with its Perth manufacturers. The 
members of the group dispersed to their respective homes at 

3 p.m. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy took me and Mrs. Spencer and their 
daughter to their house at 4.00 p.m. for rest and dinner, after 
which Mrs. Spencer and I were taken by the Roys to the 
house of Mrs. Olga Cohen at 53 The Strand, Applecross, a 
beautiful suburb of Perth. Mrs. Julie Bethell had already 
reached there. We were received by Dr. and Mrs. Cohen. 
Mrs. Cohen’s youth group had assembled there already. At 
her request, I addressed the group and answered their ques¬ 
tions from 8 to 10 p.m. Mrs. Julie Bethell left Mrs. Spencer 
at 215 Vincent Street and me at Dr. Lingam’s at 11 p.m., be¬ 
fore returning to her own house far away. 

4 July 1971: 

Mrs. Spencer, Dr. Lingam, Mrs. Bethell, Dr. and Mrs. 
Roy, Dr. R, N. Ghosh of the Economics Department of the 
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University of Western Australia, Mr. Bannerji, an engineer, 
Mr. Timothy Benjamin, and I attended a lunch-party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Mitra from 12.30 to 2 p.m. At the 
request of the group, I recited many verses of the popular 
Hindu scripture, the Devimdhatmyam or ‘Glory of the Divine 
Mother’ for recording on a tape. At 3 p.m., Mrs. Bethell 
took me and Mrs. Spencer by car to the Divine Life Society 
centre, conducted in their house by Swami Sangitananda and 
Mother Pushti-Priya, for my talk to their satsahg or religious 
congregation. I spoke on the Essentials of Spiritual Life to 
the small but devoted group. At 4.30 p.m., we reached the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Roy for rest and dinner. All of us 
later reached the Congregational Church, Washington Street, 
Victoria Park, at 8. p.m. for my announced lecture on The 
Divinity of Man. Mr. Bethell had already reached there; so 
also some of our Vedanta class group. After introduction by 
Rev. Shoenmaker, I spoke on the subject for an hour and 
answered stimulating questions for over half an hour. There 
was an elevating atmosphere, and all present felt uplifted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bethell took us to Dr. Lingam’s house at 10 p.m. 
and, till 1 p.m., all sat and discussed the constitution and 
programme of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society which has 
been announced to be inaugurated by me tomorrow evening. 

The Bethells. Mrs. Spencer, and Dr. Lingam expressed 
again and again their sense of being overwhelmed at the touch 
of the grace of Sri Ramakrishna at every step of the progress 
of their Vedanta Society project. The Bethells left at 1 p.m. 
for Roleystone, dropping Mrs. Spencer at 215 Vincent Street 
on ihe way. 

5 July 1971: 

Dr. Lingam look me at 10.30 a.m. to meet Mr. Valdemar 
Olaf Foss Hans-Ditlev Fabricius (Danish origin), solicitor 
and notary public, to attest my signature, as one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Governing Body of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Math, Bengal, India, on a Declaration on a ten-cent 
Australian .-tamp paper, regarding the transfer of some bank 
deposits, as requested by the General Secretary of the Mis- 
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sion, Belur Math. Mr. Fabricius, who is an affable and oblig¬ 
ing person and who had, as he told us, passed through many 
years of straitened circumstances before he achieved his pre¬ 
sent position, took my papers and promised to get the De¬ 
claration typed and ready for my signature tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. We then met a barrister, Mr. Silbert, who had earlier 
been given a copy of the Constitution of the Vedanta Society 
of Toronto, Canada, which had been sent here by its Secre¬ 
tary, Dr. I. B. Menon, to help him to prepare a draft consti¬ 
tution for the proposed Ramakrishna Vedanta Society of Perth 
in the light of Australian laws. Dr. Lingam and I returned 
home before lunch. 

At 7.30 p.m., the formal inauguration of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society was held in its chapel-cum-class room of the 
Vincent Street house. The following ladies and gentlemen 
attended, and signed the circulated attendance and declara¬ 
tion paper indicating their desire to become members of the 
proposed Society: 

Mrs. Vilma Spencer, Mr. Brian Lynn, Mrs. Lynette Lynn, 
Mr. Jean Jacques, Mrs. Karenza Jacques, Mrs. M. A. Johan¬ 
sen, Mr. Phil Harris, Mr. Robert Perey, Mr. Richard Fuller¬ 
ton, Miss Susan Formby, Mr. H. M. Arkeveld, Mr. David 
Hughes, Mr. Graham Reed, Mrs. Lakshmi Reed, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Roy, Mrs. Bhakti Roy, Mr. Pradip Mitra, Mrs. Minakshi 
Mitra, Mr. Peter Lyhn, Dr. R. N. Ghosh, Mr. Geoffrey B. 
Scriven, Mr. Lome Moore, Dr. Neville Fowkes, Mrs. Pat 
Fowkes, Mr. Cecil B. Bethell, Mrs. Julie Bethell, Mrs. Olga 
Cohen, Mr. Hugh Morrison, Mrs. Norma Wells, Mr. Morley 
Legg, Mrs. Sheila Dewar, Mr. Timothy Benjamin, Mr. Kami 
Patel, Mrs. Hemlata Patel, Mr. Ramakrishna Gupta, Mr. M. 
Padmanabhan, Dr. (Miss) Sue Cutner, and Dr. S.A. Lingam. 

After a few minutes of silent meditation, I inaugurated 
the Society with a speech dealing with the philosophy of 
Vedanta as it originated in the Upanisads, its development 
through the ages through the Gita, Bhagavdn Buddha , Scni- 
kardcarjja, and Rdmdnujdcarya, and subsequent teachers and 
saints of the Bhakti aspect of Vedanta, and its comprehensive 
and world-wide expression in the modern age in Sri Rama- 
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krishna, Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda. I referred 
to Swami Vivekananda as the initiator of the Vedanta move¬ 
ment in Western countries, later spreading to Eastern coun¬ 
tries as well, in the wake of his historic appearance at the 
World Parliament of Religions at Chicago, U.S.A., in Septem¬ 
ber 1893. 

Finally, I traced the origin of the Vedanta movement in 
Australia to Swami Vivekananda himself and to his brother 
disciple, Swami Shivananda, who became the second President 
of the Ramakrishna Order in 1922 and continued as Presi¬ 
dent till he passed away in 1934. In the words of The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and Western disciples, 
pp. 634-35: 

"About the middle of 1897, the Swami deputed Swami Shivananda 
to work in Ceylon in response to an appeal for a teacher made by the 
leading Hindu communities to him while he had been there. Besides 
arousing an interest in the Vedanta philosophy among the Tamil and 
the Sinhalese population there, Swami Shivananda opened classes for 
the teaching of Raja-Yoga, and the Gild, the latter of which was attend¬ 
ed by several Europeans also. One of them, Mrs. Pickett, to whom he 
gave the name of Hari Priya (dear to God), was especially trained by 
him so as to qualify her to teach Vedanta to the Europeans. He 
sent her with his auihoritg to Australia and New Zealand to prepare 
the way for a teacher of Vedanta there. She made a tour of both 
countries, interested earnest students in her cause, and opened classes 
in Adelaide and Nelson (in the province of South Australia)....” 

The next known contact of Australia with the Rama- 
kiishna Vedanta movement came in the late twenties of this 
century when an Australian youth, by name James Wales, 
Yvho is said to have been a bricklayer by profession, and who 
somehow came to hear about Sri Ramakrishna and read a 
h "»k or two about him, went to India and joined the Rama- 
krishna Mission Headquarters at Belur Math, near Calcutta, 
;*s a monastic probationer, and received from the same Swami 
Shivananda spiritual initiation and the Ramakrishna 
Order's monastic probationer’s name of Brahmachari Viveka 
Chaitanya. He and I were in the Belur Math together in 
1929 and Swami Shivananda was the guru of both of us. 
Seeing his health affected by the Indian climate and diet, his 
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guru sent him, after some years of monastic life at the Math, 
to Australia, with his blessings, to continue his spiritual life 
there and to convey the message of Vedanta to his people. 
It is not known from which part of Australia he hailed. But 
on return, he is said to have settled down in Sydney at 1G 
Ward Street, North Sydney, rented for him by his sister, who 
also met his expenses. As told to me by Swami Rudrananda 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi, Fiji, Viveka Chaitanya 
had arranged a lecture or two by him at Sydney when he 
had halted there early in 1939 on his way from India to Fiji. 
But this much I know that I and other brothers at the Math 
deeply loved him for his purity, simplicity, devotion, and dedi¬ 
cation. 

At my request, Mrs. Vilma Spencer of Sydney elicited 
the following information, after careful investigation, con¬ 
veyed through a letter, about the life of Viveka Chaitanya 
after his return to his native Australia: 

Carmel, Adrian, and I drove to North Sydney to enquire about 
Mr. Wales. When we arrived at 16 Ward Street. North Sydney, we 
were disappointed to see that a large parking station had been built 
on this site. As we were leaving, we noticed a lady in the garden of 
cne of the few houses left, opposite the parking station. We called 
on* her and found that she remembered Mr. Wales. This lady, whose 
name is Mrs. McGrath, told us that Mr. Wales had died of cancer 
"about" 20 years ago. As neighbours for some time, she knew him 
slightly. She knew he was connected with the Ramakrishna Mission 
in India and that, locally, he had been sometimes known as "Father 
Wales ’. Mrs. McGrath then directed us to her next-door neighbour, 
Mrs. Drydcn who, she thought, might have known him more intimate¬ 
ly. We then visited Mrs. Dryden who said she remembered Mr. Wales 
and, especially, how he looked after and cared for the aged and sick 
people in the neighbourhood. Mr. Wales had been very good friend 
with Mrs. Dryden’s father, she said, and that he was very considerate 
in caring for Mrs. Dryden’s father when he was ill. 

‘Mrs. Dryden then told us that a Miss Ludolph, a retired school 
teacher, would be able to tell much more about Mr. Wales, and gave 
her address as "Eventide ”, 83 Boronia Street, Greenacre (a Sydney 
suburb). "Eventide" is a settlement of small self-contained apartments 
for elderly people; they care for themselves; but they are cared for, 
if they become ill or infirm. 

‘On reaching there, we were greeted by Mrs. Smith, the Manage¬ 
ress, who was very pleased to see visitors for Miss Ludolph, as enquiry 
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levealed that Miss Ludolph was alone with no friends or relatives in 
Australia. She originally comes from South Africa. She is a very 
sweet, cheerful, and intelligent lady. On enquiry about Mr. Wales, she 
told us how she had met him. It was in Sydney; she had attended 
his spiritual classes. He didn't advertise. One day, after work, she 
met him on the road. He walked with her to her home, talking all 
the way. When they went inside. Miss Ludolph's mother met with an 
accident. He helped her and made arrangements with Miss Ludolph 
that he would look after her mother. After Miss Ludolph went to her 
work, Mr. Wales would care and cook for the mother and leave every¬ 
thing ready for the evening meal and then depart before Miss Ludolph 
returned. A little later the mother died. 


'According to the information conveyed by Miss Ludolph, Mr. 
Wales had been apparently very unhappy and had taken to a life of 
drinking alcohol quite heavily and leading an aimless life after his re¬ 
turn home from Egypt and the Middle East where he had served in 
the First World W;>». One day, he was ««alkinr: across the street to 
cntoi another drinkii> • • r. As he wa crossing, he heard a voice tell¬ 

ing him about Swami ’../<■ kananda. The effect of this was instanta¬ 
neous and he t-.ntd back and walked away. He then met a friend 
and told him what had happened. The friend laughed at him and 
said, ‘ Arc you going to give up smoking also?" At this, Mr. Wales 
threw away his cigarcltos also, and never smoked or drank since then. 

Ilis next step was to find books about or by Vivekananda. Ho 
searched Sydney bookshops to no avail. So he went to Melbourne 
where he was successful. Then, some time later, he went to India. 

On return from India as Viveka Chaitanya. when he became ill, 
Miss Ludolph moved him into the front room and cared for him. She 
was wim him when he died. His last words were: “I missed the 
path*, and then he quietly closed his eyes and gently passed away. 

'Mbs Ludolph and the other la fa all vtrify that he was known 
iVS ,l “ ,non! - » ,,lAt he ioliowed aU his religious habits of daily medita- 

,,on ; 1 '• « 0 th Us sweetness to tho 

ayed and infirm was well known. 


Miss Ludolph kr.ov. i the **-ames of S 
Sarnda Dev*. Svnroi VI Lanando 
Sbivananda very w h. c .he ;a ys a o ( at 
tre:n Mnliepu-ush Swan.*, Shivanandr.* 


1‘arnakrishna, the Holy 
* Mfihapurush Swami 
:rc received some letters 


Al 'ei Ihe ,cc!u,-., ther question and answer session 

•^ved b y *! cnl Tllere was grpat satisfaction 

.mons the audience that , • % r d* teaching and living 

kananda^ii 7 ^ by &! H * and Swami Vive- 

“ . , , CP in Perth. About $30 worth of 

a -t era....? vas .. r Ihe meeting which ended 
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at 9 p.m. Later, tea and sweets were served to all the parti¬ 
cipants. Several people continued to stay on in conversation 
with each other till about 11 p.m. At 1.15 p.m., Mrs. Vilma 
Spencer was seen off, at the Perth airport, for her flight 
to Sydney, by Mr. and Mrs. Bethell, Padmanabhan, and my¬ 
self. 

6 July 1971: 

Dr. Lingam picked me up from the Vincent Street house 
of the Vedanta Society and drove me to the office of the 
solicitor, Mr. Fabricius. He attested my signature on the 
document which he had got cleanly typed and stamped. Dr. 
Lingam paid him about $3.50 towards just the expenses. As 
a gesture of our thankfulness, Dr. Lingam presented him 
with a copy each of my Ramakrishna Mission: Its Ideals and 
Activities and Vedanta and Modern Science: a correspondence 
between scientist Sir Julian Huxley and me on my book: The 
Message of the Upanisads , both of which he gladly accepted. 
We then met barrister Mr. Silbert to discuss the constitution 
he was drafting for the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Perth. 
He said that he found the constitution of the Toronto Vedanta 
Society flawless and that English Common Law being the basis 
of the laws current in U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, the 
Toronto constitution would need only very minor modifica¬ 
tions for use for the Perth Society. He promised to furnish 
some copies of the draft in a few days and help later to get 
the Society registered. Dr. Lingam left me at the Vedanta 
Society Ashrama at 11.45 a.m. 

At 12.30 p.m., Mr. Bethell took me to the Swanboume 
High School, Perth; we were received by Mrs. O’Sullivan, art 
teacher, and conducted to the science classroom for a lunch- 
hour talk on Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission to the students 
and staff. The hall was full. We waited for the students to 
hurriedly finish their lunch. Then I spoke for half an hour 
in simple language and the boys and girls listened with rapt 
attention to a theme which proved elevating, though quite 
new, to these teenagers. We returned to the Society Ashrama 
at 1.45 p.m. and had our lunch. Ramakrishna Gupta came 

P.L.W.—9 
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today to live with me till my departure for Adelaide on 11 
July. 

At 7.30 p.m., I conducted in the chapel-cum-classroom 
the first study class on Bhakti-Yoga by Swami Vivekananda, 
which was the ninth among my regular discourses here. Many 
in the audience had purchased copies of the book from the 
Ashrama books counter. I began this series of four dis¬ 
courses with a recitation, followed by translation, of the two- 
line hymn to Sri Ramakrishna by Swami Vivekananda: 

Sthdpakdya ca dharmasya sarvadharma-swarupine; 

Avatdra-varisthdya Ramakrpnaya te namah — 

‘Salutation to thee, O Ramakrishna, who came (to 
the world) to establish dharma or religion (but not any 
particular religion), for you were the embodiment of all 
religions, and hence the most glorious of the incarnations 
of the Divine.* 

After a brief introduction, we completed today the first 
two chapters of the book; there was a question-answer ses¬ 
sion thereafter. I noticed in the group much interest in 
this subject of Bhakti which I had often referred to, and 
asked the members to look for, as the religion for this age, 
in the words of Sri Ramakrishna, when I was earlier discours¬ 
ing on the Ka\ha Upani?ad. The class dispersed at 9.30 p.m. 


7 July 1971: 

Mr. K.M. Ethel, Secretary of the Programme Committee 
of Floreat Park Rotary Club, Wembley, Western Australia, 
came at 12.10 p.m. and took Mr. Cecil Bethell and me for 
my address to his Rotary lunch meeting at 12.30 p.m. Over 
fifty members and guests were present, one of whom was a 
Tamil-speaking Anglican clergyman from Trichinopoly, south 
Ind.a, who had migrated here and taken Australian citizen- 
ship. After lunch and introduction of the speaker by the 

i!- u ^ ^ f ° r tWen,y minutes the announced theme, 
’ He < r lub had chosen from out of the circulated list 
L ' y ^ SUbjeCl f Tradition and Social Change in Modem 
■ The member who proposed the vote of thanks 


ex- 
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pressed the feeling of all present that they had learnt many 
important, and to them yet unknown, aspects of the age-old 
Indian tradition and its wisdom, and how it is facing the chal¬ 
lenge of the modem age. One of the members drove us back 
to the Vedanta Society Ashrama at 2 p.m. Mr. M. Pad- 
manabhan came to live with me today as a co-sharer of Gupta’s 
room, taking leave from his agricultural research work at 
the university till my departure. 

At 5 p.m., Richard Fullerton of 9 Emerald Terrace, West 
Perth, a youth of pleasing countenance, 18 years of age, came 
to meet me by previous appointment. He is fresh from Eng¬ 
land, spiritually inclined, and has been attending my lectures 
and classes all these days very regularly and devotedly. He 
had purchased some of our books, including a copy of my 
Message of the Upani^ads and was reading them with much 
interest. He discussed with me his spiritual life, including 
his desire to get initiated. I advised him to await a suitable 
opportunity for the latter and to read, in the meantime, The 
Life of Sri Ramakrishna and The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 

At 5.30 p.m., Mrs. M.A. Johansen came to meet me by 
previous appointment to discuss her spiritual studies and aspi¬ 
rations. She has been attending some of the classes and lec¬ 
tures. I found in her a broad-minded and spiritually sensi¬ 
tive person, combining with this trait a rational bent and a 
spirit of social service. I suggested for her close study, with 
a view to working out a philosophy of life for herself and 
getting a grip on the spiritual life, a list of the more impor¬ 
tant books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature. She left at 6 p.m. to spend some time in the chapel 
before the 7.30 p.m. class. At 6.45 p.m., we had our dinner, 
which had been prepared at home and brought here by Mrs. 
Bhakti Roy who came to attend the class with Dr. N.N. Roy 
and Miss Tuntun Roy. 

At 7.30 p.m., a chapel-full class heard me expounding 
chapters three to six of BhaktLYoga, after the recitation of 
the opening hymn as yesterday. After the question-answer 
session and silent meditation, the class dispersed at 9 p.m. 
and Bethell took Mrs. Bethell, Gupta, and me to the Seeker’s 
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Centre to meet Mrs. Nan Patterson’s group of youths, as pre¬ 
viously arranged. She had met me earlier and had pro¬ 
bably attended one or two lectures also. She is a deeply 
idealistic and humanistic person much interested in youth wel¬ 
fare. She has a farm over sixty miles away from Perth, where 
she lives with her grown-up daughters and where she enter¬ 
tains many fine youths, of the hippy type, during week-ends. 
She received us in the hall of the Centre where we saw over 
thirty youths, both men and women, sitting relaxed in a cir¬ 
cle in the mystic light of two candles. After some quiet me¬ 
ditation by the group, she requested me to address them. 

The electric lights were switched on at my request and 
I spoke to them for twenty minutes on the Vedantic Message 
oj Creative Living and answered questions during the next 
half hour, when I referred to the significance of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s three-fold classification of human joys into vi&vya- 
nanda , i.e., dnanda or joy arising from visaya, i.e. organic or 
sensate satisfactions, bhajandnanda, joy arising from bhajana 
or singing of God’s names and glories, and brahmdnanda, joy 
arising from the realisation, from the experience , of Brahman 
or God who dwells in man and nature. 

I then told them the story of the amazement of the drink- 
addict Bengali dramatist, Girish Chandra Ghosh, at seeing 
Sri Ramakrishna's God-inebriated state and his remark that 
he, Sri Ramakrishna, seemed to have drunk some specially 
strong wine which he himself had never drunk, and how he 
finally gave up all wine drinking on starting to experience 
divine inebriation himself through his contact with Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, without Sri Ramakrishna, who never wanted men 
to be kill-joys ever asking him even once to give up drink¬ 
ing wine! 


The group and Nan Patterson responded heartily to the 

lion'TwT 151 ' T e t in ‘ he t3lk - Nan agreed to m V sugges- 
' h . , She Sh ° Uld make amiable to these fine youths, 
through the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Perth, copies of 

f™ 3 ™ 1 Brahmananda ’ s inspiring pocket-size book: Words of 
the Master, so that they may be helped to raise their creative 
psychic energies to truly spiritual levels. They appreciated 
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my suggestion to address each other in the elevating way, as 
brother and sister, bhaiji and bahinji , as in the Hindi language 
and as is current in the Hindu society. Nan had arranged to 
serve tea and sandwiches to the group. After tea, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bethell left Gupta and me at the Vedanta Society Ash- 
rama at 11.30 p.m. and, after attending to some Ashrama 
work, left for her home in far-off Roleystone at 12 midnight. 

I went to bed, as usual in these days, at 2 a.m. after 
writing the above narrative. 

8 July 1971: 

Mr. Peter Lhyn, a real-estate businessman and mem¬ 
ber of the Self-Realisation Fellowship of Perth, who 
has been attending the lectures and classes these few 
days, took me and Bethell by his car at 12.10 p.m. to the 
non-alcohol-serving Railton Hotel run by the Salvation Army, 
for my address to the luncheon-meeting of the Perth branch 
of the Kiwanis, an international businessmen’s organization 
on the lines of the Rotary and the Lions. After luncheon, 
which Bethell and I skipped in view of another lunch invita¬ 
tion later, Miss Linda, who has been sponsored by the Kiwa¬ 
nis for the Miss Australia contest in 1972 and who had also 
been invited to be present, spoke a few words about her help¬ 
ing to raise funds for various philanthropic causes. There¬ 
after, Mr. Lhyn introduced me to the group and requested 
me to address the members on the subject, which he had 
chosen from out of the list of thirty which had been sent to 
him by Bethell, namely, The Modern Age and Our Youths. 

My brief speech of twenty minutes, which was listened 
to attentively by all those present, dealt with the shallow¬ 
ness of the philosophy of man behind modern civilisation 
which has mechanized him, and the revolt of the youth, espe¬ 
cially in advanced countries, against such a philosophy and 
such a social system of soul-killing materialism; I emphasized 
the need to combine the energy of physical science with the 
energy of the science of spirituality, and presented India’s 
perennial Vedanta as such a dynamic philosophy which uni¬ 
fies man’s outer life and his inner life with a view to enrich- 
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ing him in a fundamental way. The talk was followed by a 
brief but stimulating question-answer session. At the end of 
the meeting at 2 p.m., one of the members, Mr. Ray Peek, 
a pest-control businessman, purchased from Bethell a copy 
of my 900-page book, Eternal Values for a Changing Society , 
and got it autographed by me. Bethell and I left the hotel 
at 2.10 p.m. in the car of Mr. Kanu Patel, who had entered 
the hall at the end of the luncheon and heard my talk, and 
reached his house at 2.30 p.m. for a lunch party, which in¬ 
cluded some five other Hindu women, including two Malay¬ 
sian girls studying nursing in Perth. 

At 7.30 p.m., I conducted my third study class on 
Swami Vivekananda’s Bhakti Yoga to a chapel-ful audience 
completing chapters seven, eight, and nine of the first part, 
and chapter two of the second part. Every passing day finds 
the interest of the audience in this subject of Bhakti increas¬ 
ing and deepening. During the question-answer session, 
when the subject of bhajan or spiritual singing as a means 
to bhakti had come up, I sang, at the request of the audience, 
the most popular two-line bhajan on God-incarnate as Sri 
Rama and Sri Krsna, which is often sung in chorus by thou¬ 
sands in India. I kept rhythm with the usual clapping of 
hands in which, delightfully enough, several among the lis¬ 
teners also joined: 

Raghupati raghava raja ram , 

Patita pavana siita-ram , and 

Hare rania hare rama, 
rama rama hare hare; 

Hare Kr^na hare Krsna , 

Kr^na Kr$na hare hare. 

The class dispersed at 9.30 p.m. 

9 July 1971: 

We received by air from the Singapore Ramakrishna 
Mission, to the delight of all the devotees, a tape of the bhajans 
usually sung at the Ramakrishna Order’s centres in India and 
abroad, including the ones on Sri Ramakrishna by Swami 
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Vivekananda and on Durga, the Divine Mother, on Swami 
Vivekananda, and also the Rdmandm. 

At 12.10 p.m., Mr. Murray James, Managing Director 
of the Perth Weekly, the Sunday Times, and a Rotarian, 
came and took Cecil and me to the Western Australia Deaf 
Society’s spacious hall for my announced address on The 
Meeting of East and West in Modern India to the luncheon 
meeting of the (main) Rotary Club of Perth. We were re¬ 
ceived at the hall by the Rotary President, Mr. Thomas, and 
conducted inside, where over 200 prominent personalities, in¬ 
cluding Heads of Government departments, diplomats, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, top industrialists, bankers, and business¬ 
men, doctors, lawyers, and journalists, soon assembled and 
took their seats. As is the Rotary custom, I, as guest spea¬ 
ker, was seated to the right of the President. At the end 
of the lunch, the President introduced me in a brief speech, 
referring also to my two recent books which he had received 
from Mr. Bethell, and requested me to address them. 

I went up to the raised rostrum and spoke for twenty 
minutes, expounding briefly modem India’s efforts to assimi¬ 
late, under the guidance of her outstanding modem seers and 
leaders like Sri Ramakrishna, and his great disciple Swami 
Vivekananda who himself, in the words of Romain Rolland 
in his The L\fe of Vivekananda, had achieved a perfect equi¬ 
librium between East and West in himself, the Western 
scientific and socio-political values and techniques into her 
own five-thousand-year-old tradition, and the success so far 
attained in this mighty and internationally significant adven¬ 
ture; I presented India’s age-old Vedanta as the fearless philo¬ 
sophy behind the modern renaissance in India, and referred 
appreciatively to the steps taken by some of the citizens of 
Perth to start a Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Perth. 

There was quite an outburst of spontaneous applause at 
the end of the speech, apart from the special applause evok¬ 
ed by the suggestion, to that effect, by the one who gave the 
vote of thanks, namely, Anglican Bishop Rev. Brian Mc- 
donald. While dispersing, one of the audience, a member of 
Parliament, came up to Mr. Bethell and requested him to 
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send him a copy of Eternal Values jor a Changing Society , 
while another, a Rotarian, came up to him and exclaimed in 
my hearing, about his reaction to the speech: ‘It was terri¬ 
fic!* Mr. Murray James left us at the Society at 2.30 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., Mrs. Julie Bethell took Padmanabhan, 
Gupta, and me by her car to the house of Mrs. Riks Wea¬ 
vers at Applecross to meet and address the small group of 
the Psychology Association, which meets every Wednesday in 
this house. We reached there at 8 p.m. About fifteen ladies 
and gentlemen were present, including Professor Atkinson of 
the Bentley Institute of Technology. At their request, I 
spoke to them informally for ninety minutes on Modem 
Depth-Psychology and Yoga, using the small blackboard 
placed near me to illustrate the Sat-cakra and the Kunda- 
lini in the teachings of Yoga philosophy. After half an hour 
of question-answer session, followed by tea, we left at 10.30 
p.m. and reached the Society late at 11.30 p.m., due to our 
losing the way. 

10 July 1971: 

At 9 a.m., Mr. V.T. Sambandhan, Minister of Telecom¬ 
munications, Malaysian Government, Kuala Lumpur, Mrs. Uma 
Sambandhan, and Swami Siddhatmananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Singapore, called me over the overseas trunk phone 
from Kuala Lumpur and we had a pleasant six minutes con¬ 
versation. At 10 a.m., I completed today the tape recording 
of Sri Ramakrishna ritual worship mantras, including a des¬ 
cription of the various mudras or hand gestures, used in the 
worship, for Mr. Cecil Bethell. The first Secretary of the 
High Commissioner for India, Canberra, Mr. Doddamani, had 
informed me over the trunk phone, two days earlier, that the 
Indian High Commission was organizing two lectures by me 
in Canberra on the 15th and 16th July, namely an address to 
the Rotary Club and a public lecture, under the auspices of 

e Kalidasa Society, at the law faculty hall of the capital’s 

ustralian National University, besides some newspaper in- 
tennews. 

At 7.30 p.m., I took 


my fourth study class on Bhakti 
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Yoga and completed the book. Being the last discourse of 
my stay, there was an overflow house; after question-answer 
session and silent meditation, I spoke a few concluding words 
referring to Sri Ramakrishna’s stress on bhakti as taught by 
Narada as the religion for the modern age — a bhakti which 
is strengthened by vairagya or renunciation, and jnana or 
knowledge, and both finding expression in kariiui or action, 
making for a personality which is emotionally rich and stable, 
intellectually clear-sighted and broad, and endowed with 
practical efficiency and the spirit of dedication. This is cha¬ 
racter with a double efficiency, the fruit of the comprehen¬ 
sive spirituality of the science of Yoga as taught by Sri 
Kr$na in the Gita, namely, productive social efficiency and 
inward personality efficiency. The members of the newly- 
formed Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Perth have, I said, 
the responsibility and privilege to bear personal witness to 
this strengthening, purifying, and universal message of 
Vedanta as lived and taught in the modem age by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda, and to 
pass it on, without mixing it with cheap and weakening, but 
flashy, occultisms, mysticisms, magic, or superstitions, to the 
waiting spiritually hungry people in Perth as well as in the 
rest of Australia. 

The meeting and the whole course of study classes were 
brought to a close with an drati , with lighted camphor, per¬ 
formed by me before the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda in the chapel, at the 
end of which the Singapore Ramakrishna Mission’s tape of 
drati songs were played, to the great delight of all present. 
Mrs. Julie Bethell offered me a garland in token of the 
thanks of all those present. The love and devotion, that was 
roused in the hearts of the members by the events of the 
past few days, found spontaneous expression in the way- 
several of them brought to the Society today, being the clos¬ 
ing day, various types of refreshment items from their homes, 
without any one telling them to do so. After tea and re¬ 
freshments, the group dispersed at 10 p.m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bethell went home at 11 p.m., after informal discussion 
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with me about the future programme of work of the Vedanta 
Society. 


11 July 1971: 

Mr. Trevor Podesta and Mrs. Michell Podesta came at 
9 a.m. and took me to the residence of Dr. S.A. Lingam at 
332 Wanneroo Road, Nallamara, Perth, for a brief ceremony, 
attended by several Society members, to dedicate his small 
newly fitted family chapel, adorned with a photo of Sri Rama- 
krishna in the centre, flanked by that of Sri Sarada Devi to 
its left and of Swami Vivekananda to its right. 

I performed a simple worship with flowers, followed by 
camphor arati, singing of drati bhajan, and silent medita/- 
tion. Mrs. Lingam served tea and refreshments to all. The 
group dispersed at 11 a.m. Accompanied by the Reeds, and 
a few other friends, I reached the Perth airport at 1 p.m. 
The Bethells, Gupta, the Lingams, and Padmanabhan reach¬ 
ed there by separate cars, and other friends, such as Mrs. 
Olga Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. Lynn, Dr. Roy, were already there. 
After a few group photos were taken, I took leave of all 
these friends, who had become drawn to Vedanta and Sri 
Ramakrishna during my last one month’s stay in Perth, and 
boarded the Ansett Airways flight 207, which took off at 1.45 
p.m. for Adelaide. The Ansett air service did not charge 
anything for the extra 10-kilo baggage of books I was carry¬ 
ing with me, over and above the normal 20 kilos of personal 
baggage. 


ADELAIDE: The plane covered the 1400 miles to Ade- 
laide in three hours and landed at the Adelaide airport at 
5.45 p.m., 5.15 p.m. Perth time. I was received by Dr. 
Tapan Mukherjee, Pathologist at the Institute of Medical and 
Veterinary Sciences, Adelaide, and Mrs. Dipa Mukherjee, 
lecturer in the Sociology Department of the Salisbury Tea¬ 
chers College, Adelaide, my Adelaide hosts, and by Dr. J. N. 
Mazumdar of the Applied Mathematics Department of the 
Adelaide University, and Mrs. Jyotikana Ray and Mr. Hugh 
Clark of the Indian Handicrafts Emporium in Sydney. The 
last two have been in Adelaide for six weeks to exhibit Indian 
handicrafts in a four-week exhibition in the city, which was 
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later extended by two more weeks at the request of the 
city authorities. Over $ 80,000 worth of Indian handicrafts 
were exhibited, said Jyoti to me, of which about $ 40,000 
worth were sold out during the exhibition. Tapan and Dipa 
and I reached their home at 33 Highfield Avenue, St. Georges, 
Adelaide, South Australia, at 6.30 p.m. 

After a quick wash and refreshments, Tapan and Dipa 
took me by car to the spacious hall of Mrs. Betty Colman’s 
Yoga Centre at 211 Rundle Street, Adelaide, at 7 p.m., to 
address a public meeting under the auspices of the India Club 
of Adelaide. Several university professors, besides Yoga 
students, were among the audience. I spoke on Vedanta and 
Modem Man and answered interesting questions at the end 
of the one-hour lecture. There was a rush for purchasing 
Vedanta books which had been spread on a table in the hall. 
The stock fell short and interested members were directed to 
Mrs. Vilma Spencer’s Vedanta Book Agency in Sydney. We 
returned home at 9 p.m. 

12 July 1971: 

Dr. Tapan Mukherjee took me at 1 p.m. to the University 
of Adelaide for an announced lecture to a group of students 
and teachers in its Anna Menzs Room. I addressed them on 
The Spiritual Training of the Mind and answered questions. 
Some of the group purchased Vedanta books which had been 
spread on a table. After the lecture, Dr. J. N. Mazumdar took 
me to his house at 3 p.m. and introduced me to his wife, Maya 
Mazumdar, daughter of the well-known Indian historian, Dr. 
K. K. Dutta of the Patna University. At 4 p.m., the couple 
took me on a drive through the city of Adelaide, including 
its searshore and the well laid-out campus of its new Flinders 
University on a hill, commanding a beautiful view of the 
valley and ocean below. We reached Tapan Mukherjee’s 
house at 5 p.m. At 7 p.m., Tapan and Dipa took me to Mr3. 
Betty Colman’s Yoga Centre, at her special request, for a 
talk to her Yoga students. I spoke to them for twenty minutes 
on Bhakti Yoga and answered their questions for ten minutes. 
We returned home at 8 p.m. And from 8.30 p.m., there was 
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an informal gathering of over twenty ladies and gentlemen, 
who are interested in Vedanta and spiritual life, in the par¬ 
lour of the Mukherjees, among whom were Betty Colman, 
Dr. (Miss) Goel, who is a colleague of Tapan Mukherjee at 
his Institute of Medical and Veterinary Sciences, Dr. Deorn 
Geard, Head of the Department of Sociology in the Salisbury 
Teachers College of the Adelaide University, Miss Jyotikana 
Ray, and Mr. Hugh Clerk, all of whom had attended last 
evening’s lecture. I answered questions from the group after 
a brief discourse on Vedanta, Sri Ramakrishna, and the 
scientific approach to man’s spiritual life. It was an intellec¬ 
tually and spiritually stimulating experience for all the parti¬ 
cipants. More Vedanta books were sold and the total sales 
in Adelaide came to $ 60.00, with several people intending to 
order for the books they need from Vilma’s Vedanta Book 
Agency. 

After the party left at 11.30 p.m., we went to bed at 1 
a.m. after much informal conversation. Tapan’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sukhamay Mukherjee of Calcutta, are devotees 
of the Belur Math, near Calcutta. Tapan and Dipa are a 
fine spiritual couple, very devoted to Vedanta and Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, and have combined in themselves the ancient Hindu 
spiritual virtues and the modem Western scientific and social 
virtues and graces. 

It has been my good fortune to come across several such 
couples in India and in other parts of the world. In them is 
found the beginnings of the realization of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s vision of a new type of humanity of the future, drawn 
from all religious groups, and even from non-religious secu¬ 
lar groups, who are in the world hut are not worldly , having 
entered, and started the march on the long evolutionary road 
of mans spiritual growth and fulfilment, in the context of 
their life and work. 


13 July 1971: 

Adelaide, with its population of 800,000, is the capital of 

i U5 P mT,°, , S ,° u,h A “ s “‘* whlch h * d * * 

’ 5,200 ln 1968 Lvin S m an area of 380,070 square miles. 
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The temperature of Adelaide ranges between 45° and 40 F. in 
winter and 108° and 112°F. in summer. 

PORT AUGUSTA: Tapan took me to the Adelaide air¬ 
port at 11.15 a.m. for my flight to the little town of Port 
Augusta of 13,000 inhabitants, situated at the end of the 
Spencer Gulf, and at a distance of 150 air miles and 191 
miles by road from Adelaide. At 11.30 a.m., I boarded the 
9-seater plane of the Pagas Airlines, Australia’s leading Com¬ 
muter airlines and associate of its international Trans-Austra¬ 
lian Airlines, and it took off in a few minutes with 4 passen¬ 
gers, landed at the small airport at Port Picrie, 95 air miles 
away, at 12.30 p.m., dropped one passenger and took off 
again in two minutes, and landed at the small airport of the 
town of Port Augusta in the province of South Australia, 55 
air miles further away, at 1.10 p.m. It was a pleasant flight, 
the weather being bright, at an altitude of 2500 ft. only and 
cruising at 150 miles per hour. From the sky over Port 
Picrie, we could see to our left, about 10 miles away across 
the Spencer Gulf, the little town of Whyalla of 30,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, where I am to go tomorrow. I was received by Dr. 
Ajay Poddar, who hails from Calcutta and is a popular sur¬ 
geon attached to the local hospital, and my host in Port 
Augusta, and we reached his house at 33 Ainsley Street, at 
1.30 p.m. His amiable wife, Trudy, a Swiss-German lady, 
welcomed me and gave us lunch. At 3 p.m., Dr. Poddar took 
me to the local High School where the Headmaster, Max 
Reynolds, received us, conducted us to the hall, introduced 
me to the waiting students and teachers, and requested me 
to address them. I spoke for half an hour on The Modem 
Renaissance in India and answered intelligent questions from 
the young students for another fifteen minutes. Noticing the 
response of the students, the Headmaster requested me, and 
I agreed, to give a second lecture, this time to his Asian His¬ 
tory course students and staff, the next morning. After tea 
and refreshments with some of the staff and students, friends 
took me at 4.30 p.m., at my request, to a settlement on the 
outskirts of the town, where the Government runs a home 
for the aboriginal inhabitants of Australia. 
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As in the case of the Red Indians in U.S.A., who num¬ 
ber hardly half a million now after all the killings and ex¬ 
propriations practised by the white settlers on them all these 
four centuries, the Australian aborigines, also numbering 
about half a million only now, have suffered systematic deci¬ 
mation from the white colonists these two centuries. 

Some small idea of this gruesome and widespread record 
of genocide, perpetrated by the white man in the modern 
period, can be gathered, with respect to the island of Tasmania, 
south of Australia, from a study of the book by Clive Turnbull: 
BLACK WAR: The Extermination of the Tasmanian Abori¬ 
gines, published first in 1948. It is a book packed with facts 
and suffused with the purest modern humanist passion. 

Due to the altered world conditions and the pressure of 
international humanistic attitudes, the Australian Government 
is taking some steps to protect the remnants of its original 
inhabitants who also, on their part, are getting more and more 
politically conscious, are getting more and more restive at the 
slowness of the change, and demanding democratic political 
rights, and better and better social treatment, with increasing 
vehemence, aided in this by the radical leftist groups among 
the whites. 


There is detectable in Australia today a slow erosion of 
that racialist exclusiveness and superiority, and the conse¬ 
quent white-Australia policy it has engendered and nourished, 
which has characterized it since its colonial beginnings. Pre¬ 
sent-day Australia, with its free press and other democratic 
freedoms which are fully utilised by its democratically awak¬ 
ened citizens, is slowly subjecting its erstwhile attitudes to 
human relationships and policies to intelligent and fearless 
emocratic criticism, and setting its course in the direction of 
the evolution of a multi-racial democratic state and society. 

S ut l y ° Uth ’ P articula rly, is in the forefront of this 
healthy change, and shares, in these matters, in the progres- 

t™ 7 ary ‘ rendS in ‘ he thinkin S and attitudes of con- 
temporary international youth. 

^ociJSi.tf 6 " 1 ' 12 ^ 1 "' 6 ° f the contem Porary Australian 
-oc.o-polit.cal scene is matched by a similar heartening deve- 
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lopment in the neighbouring state of New Zealand where, 
just last week, as the Perth Newspapers reported, a Race Re¬ 
lations Bill has been introduced in its Parliament which, with 
its progressive provisions, including severe penalties for the 
practice of racial discrimination in any form, seeks to bring 
inter-human relationships in that country in tune with the 
provisions of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations Organization. 

We were shown round the settlement, especially the 
hostel for the old and infirm, by the matron, Mrs. Anfilow, 
an immigrant from Czechoslovakia. These original inhabi¬ 
tants of Australia, now all Christians, possess some features 
similar to those of the Fijians. Anthropologists suggest their 
kinship with the small group of Veddas in the Nilgiri hills in 
south India. 

We returned to A jay’s house at 5.30 p.m. Mr. Kanda- 
samy, hailing from Madurai in south India and an employee 
in a local engineering firm, and Mrs. Namagiri Kandasamy, 
an old student of Avinashilingam Home Science College for 
Women in Coimbatore, came at 6 p.m. to Ajay’s house to 
meet me. At 6.15 p.m., Ajay took me and Kandasamy to the 
Rotary dinner meeting at Hotel Augusta. After the dinner. 
I addressed the members and guests, numbering about 40, for 
twenty-five minutes, on The Meeting of East and West in 
Modem India, and answered questions for the next fifteen 
minutes. We returned home at 8.30 p.m. along with rota- 
rian Richard Craft, a successful local lawyer and lover of 
Indian thought, who took down the Sydney address of Vilma 
Spencer’s Vedanta Book Agency to order for some books on 
Vedanta. After interesting discussions with the group, I 
went to bed at midnight. 

14 July 1971: 

At 9.15 a.m., Trudy Poddar drove me to the High School, 
where Mrs. Namagiri Kandasamy had already reached. We 
were taken to the waiting class of Asian History course stu¬ 
dents and staff. After a brief speech, I answered several in¬ 
telligent questions put by the students, using the blackboard 
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freely to explain and illustrate important points, including 
some of Swami Vivekananda’s great utterances. The ques¬ 
tions related to such subjects as essentials of Hinduism, fun¬ 
damentals of Christian spirituality, was partition (of India 
into India and Pakistan) good for India, Christianity’s abhor¬ 
rence of sex, and what view Hinduism takes of it, as well as 
Hinduism’s doctrines of rebirth and karma. 

WHY ALLA: When the class was at its zenith of absorp¬ 
tion and interest, I had to take leave of the group, as it was 
10.20 a.m., and Dr. Bal Krishna, who hails from Punjab, 
India, and is a popular physician, and my host ahead, in 
Whyalla, also in South Australia province, had come with his 
4-year old daughter Kiran to the school, by car from Whyalla!, 
to take me there for my first programme at 12 noon. Taking 
a hurried farewell of all those present, I left with Bal Krishna 
and Kiran at 10.30 a.m. and, covering 46 miles, reached his 
house at 1 Remilton Street, Whyalla, at 11.20 a.m. and was 
received by his wife, Caryl, earlier name, Monica, hailing 
from a burgher family in Ceylon. 

At 12 noon, Dr. Bal Krishna took me to the local radio 
station, where the radio programme officer, Mrs. Sue Frazer, 
received us and interviewed me for 20 minutes on a live 
transmission programme. She had framed a few intelligent 
questions relating to my previous tours, the aims of the Rama- 
krishna Order, the progress of my present tour, and my gene¬ 
ral impressions arising from the present tour. She also an¬ 
nounced the programme of my public lecture in the town 
later this evening. I was impressed by her keen intelligence 
and amiable manners. Bal Krishna and I returned home at 
12.30 p.m. 


Mr. Tony Clincy of the Whyalla News, an afternoon 
da. y came at 12.35 p.m. for a 20-minutes interview on be¬ 
half of his paper. He asked very intelligent and meaningful 
questions and took a few photographs, and expressed much 
appreciation of Indian culture and thought. At 2 p.m., Mr. 

, Ey f re ; “ ‘ eac u her of Eyer Technical High School and 
■end of Bal Krishna's family, took me to his school, where 
large audience of waiting students and staff heard me speak 
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for forty minutes on Sri Ramakrishna and His Message with 
absorbing attention and interest. After the talk, there was a 
stimulating question-answer session for another half an hour, 
when the students asked searching questions, such as about 
Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching on the unity of religions, the evils 
of caste, the meaning of Gandhiji’s distinction between God 
if. truth and truth is God, how to live a spiritual life, and the 
place of sex in life. There was real intellectual excitement 
evident among the students during my answering of these 
questions. 

While answering the last question, I used the blackboard 
nearby to draw the six cakras or psychic centres in the hu¬ 
man body, conceived symbolically as padmas or lotuses, as 
taught in the Indian philosophies of Yoga and Tantra, and 
explained the teaching of the Hindu sages about the raising 
of the human psychic energy called the Kundalini sakti, or 
the ‘coiled up energy’, an energy that is initially shot through 
with sex, from the lower three centres in the spinal column, 
functioning wherein, man lives at the near-animal levels of 
what modem biology calls organic satisfactions, organic sur¬ 
vival, and numerical increase, to the fourth centre, namely 
the andhata, situated at the region opposite to the heart, func¬ 
tioning wherein, and from the two centres above it, man ex¬ 
periences ethical and spiritual awareness in a steadily increas¬ 
ing measure. This discloses the setting in of his spiritual 
growth, or of his growth in the spiritual dimension of his per¬ 
sonality, over and above his physical and intellectual growths, 
and his consequent rising from a rigid ego-centred individua¬ 
lity, ever in collision with other similar individualities, like 
billiard balls, as expressed by the late Bertrand Russell, to 
an ethically and spiritually expansive personality, endowed 
with the capacity to dig one's affections in each other's hearts. 
This is the specific line of human growth and evolution, the 
increasing attainment of universality, the road to total fulfil¬ 
ment, individual and collective; this is the course of evolution 
at the human stage, says twentieth-century biology; this is 
the spiritual birthright of one and all, says India’s Vedanta 
philosophy, which measures progress in terms of the attain- 

P.L.W.—10 
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ment of this spiritual growth by increasing n'^bersofmen 
and women in a society. Twentieth-century b.dogyrefersto 
this as evolution rising from the organic phasewhieh ^ cha¬ 
racteristic of the pre-human stage, to the psycho-socal phase 
of evolution, which is characteristic of its express.on at the 

human stage. _ t , 

It was very heartening to see the students and teachers 

listening, with concentrated interest, to the exposition of these 
ideas which were, to them, at once new as well as fascinating. 
Mr. Lion expressed, during his felicitous vote of thanks, his 
joyous amazement at this disciplined and absorbed attention 
of his students for such a long period, and for a subject of 
such a rarefied atmosphere, whereas, in the classroom, they 
were often restless and inattentive! And I immediately re¬ 
membered two similar remarks I had heard earlier. One of 
these was by the Principal of the Government Womens Col¬ 
lege, Chandigarh, India, who expressed her joyous amaze¬ 
ment at seeing an assembly of 2500 girls and staff of her col¬ 
lege listening quietly and intently to my one-hour lecture on 
Swami VivekarumcUi in March 1971, and its contrast with their 
restlessness in the classroom. The other was by one of the 
professors of the West Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
U.S.A., who had conducted me to the university lecture hall 
for my lecture to students and staff on The Self in Hindu 
Thought on 17 September 1968, and he had remarked so to me, 
on seeing the students filling the hall tight — he himself could 
not even enter the hall and had to stand outside during the 
whole 70 minutes of the lecture — and remaining absorbed 
during the whole lecture on a subject which, at least in the 
wording of it, appeared so dry! 

After the meeting, Mr. Lion left me at the house of Bal 
Krishna at 3.30 p.m. At 8 p.m., Bal Krishna took me, 
Caryl, and Kiran to Peter Street Hall in the town for my 


announced public lecture on The Unity of World Religions. 
A representative gathering, including a few Catholic Fathers, 
listened very attentively to my one-hour presentation of the 
subject and, later, participated in the half-hour question- 
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answer session. We returned home at 9.45 p.m. and con¬ 
tinued the discussion with a small group that followed us 
from the hall, including a young man from Coimbatore, south 
India, who is an engineer in the local steel plant. 

15 July 1971: 

At 6.40 a.m., I left with Dr. Bal Krishna, Caryl, and 
Kiran in their car and reached the Port Augusta airport just 
in time for me to board the small 9-seater Pagas Airlines 
plane leaving for Adelaide at 7.30 a.m. Dr. A jay Poddar, who 
was also going to Adelaide, was the only other passenger. 
I took leave of Bal Krishna, Caryl, and Kiran and thanked 
them for their kindness, and boarded the plane, which took 
to the air in two minutes and, picking up two passengers at 
Port Picrie airport, continued its flight towards Adelaide. 

ADELAIDE, South Australia province: The plane land¬ 
ed at Adelaide airport at 9 a.m. I was received by Dr. 
Tapan Mukherjee, Mrs. Dipa Mukherjee, Dr. (Miss) Goel, 
and three of her women colleagues, including Miss Janette. 
We discussed Vedanta and other spiritual topics in the air¬ 
port lounge till 10.45 a.m. when, taking leave of these kind 
friends, I left by the Ansett Airways flight 203 at 11 a.m. for 
Canberra, with a change of flight at Melbourne. The plane 
landed at the airport, Melbourne, about 408 air miles away, 
at 12.40 p.m., 12.10 p.m. Adelaide time. Melbourne, with a 
population of 2,319,700 in 1968, is the capital of the province 
of Victoria, which has a population of 3,324,200 living in an 
area of 87,884 square miles. While I was checking up with 
lhe Ansett flight 392 for Canberra leaving immediately after, 
the young lady at the counter very sweetly told me that, in 
view of only 7 passengers flying that day by the 100-seater 
jet plane, she was ungrading, free of extra charge, my eco¬ 
nomy class ticket into a first class one adding, with a smile, 
that that entitled me also to a first class lunch on board! 

CANBERRA, Federal capital: The plane left Mel¬ 
bourne at 1 p.m. and landed at Canberra!, the Federal capi¬ 
tal of Australia, 312 air miles away, and with a population of 
110,000 in an area of 939 square miles, at 2 p.m., 1-30 p.m. 
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Melbourne time. Canberra has a temperature ranging be¬ 
tween a minimum of 18.1° F. in winter and 107.4 F. in sum¬ 
mer. As I came out of the plane, I was received by Col. 
Omkar Singh Bhandari, Indian Military, Naval, and Air 
Attache, Canberra, my local host, and Mr. J. S. Dodda- 
mani, First Secretary of the Indian High Commission, Can¬ 
berra. With them I reached Col. Bhandari’s house at 105 
Endeavour Street, Red Hill A.C.T., at 2.30 p.m., and was 
received by Mrs. Leela Bhandari. 

At 6.45 p.m., Rotarian Mr. Paul Alpin of the Austra¬ 
lian Ministry of Foreign Affairs took Col. Bhandari, Mr. Dod- 
damani, and me by his car to the Hungarian-Australian Club 
in the city for my scheduled address to the Canberra (North) 
Rotary dinner meeting. We were received by Rotary Club 
President, Mr. Dick Thompson, Deputy Manager, Trans-Aus¬ 
tralian Airlines and, after dinner, I was introduced to the 
gathering by Rotarian Mr. Ted Smyth. My brief 20-minutes 
speech on The Philosophy of Service, and the ten-minutes 
answers to questions that followed, were listened to with rapt 
attention by all those present. Mr. Alpin drove us back to 
Col. Bhandari’s house at 8 p.m. 

16 July 1971: 

At 9 a.m., Mr. Grant Thompson, correspondent of the 
Canberra afternoon daily, The Canberra News, arrived at 
Col. Bhandari’s house by previous appointment and inter¬ 
viewed me, on behalf of his paper, for half an hour, and also 
took a few photos. At 10.30 a.m., Mrs. Barbara Hynes, cor¬ 
respondent of The Canberra Times, arrived and interviewed 
me for about an hour, on behalf of her daily, and also took 
some photos. At 11.30 a.m., Mr. Townshend of the News 
and Information Bureau of the Australian Government 
arrived and interviewed me for half an hour on behalf of 
the Bureau. 

The Canberra News has published the morning’s inter¬ 
view in its issue for this evening, covering half a page, and 
with a photograph. It has highlighted the references in the 
interview to the Bangladesh tragedy and to the ideals and 
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activities of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

From 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., Mrs. Leela Bhandari, Mr. 
Doddamani, and myself attended the Reception given at the 
St. John’s Priori by the Indian High Commissioner, Mr. A. M. 
Thomas, and Mrs. Thomas, to bid farewell, on the eve of his 
transfer as Indian High Commissioner to Zambia. I was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas during my visit to Canberra 
in October 1969, in the course of my 18-months lecture tour 
of U.S.A. and 24 other countries. Due to the exigencies o'. 
his transfer, they regretted that they could not play host to 
me this time. Over a thousand guests attended the Recep¬ 
tion. After a group photo was taken with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, at their request, and taking leave of them, I returned 
home with Mrs. Leela Bhandari, Mr. Doddamani, and Mrs. 
Chitra Doddamani at 7.45 p.m. 

After a hurried dinner, the Doddamanis took me by their 
car to the Law Faculty lecture theatre of the Australian 
National University at 8.30 p.m. for my public lecture under 
the auspices of the Kalidasa Society, Canberra. I was re¬ 
ceived by Professor A. L. Basham, Head of the Department 
of Asian Studies of the University, and conducted to the lec¬ 
ture theatre with its waiting audience, which included a few 
Catholic nuns also. Professor Basham had presided over my 
lecture in Canberra under the same auspices in 1969, and ear¬ 
lier in London in 1961. He used to attend, he said, while in¬ 
troducing me to the audience on both the occasions, and also 
now, my weekly Sunday discourses at the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion,’ New Delhi, in the 1950s. He is the author of a well- 
known book on Indian culture: The Wonder that xvas India. 
After his very felicitous introduction, I spoke for an hour on 
the announced theme: Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual 
Heritage of Humanity; the audience listened with rapt atten¬ 
tion; this was followed by half an hour of stimulating ques¬ 
tion-answer session. The few Vedanta books spread on the 
table in the hall were sold out within two minutes of the end 
of the lecture. The Doddamanis left me at the home of the 
Bhandaris at 10.30 p.m. 
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17 July 1971: 

SYDNEY: At 8.30 a.m., Col. Bhandari took me by car 
to the Canberra airport and, taking leave of'him and thank¬ 
ing him and Mrs. Bhandari for all their kindness, I left by 
the T.A.A. flight 476 at 9.10 a.m. and landed at the air¬ 
port, Sydney, 150 miles away, at 9.40 a.m. With its popula¬ 
tion of 2,646,800, Sydney is the capital of the Australian pro¬ 
vince of New South Wales, which has a population of 
4,382,400 living in an area of 309,433 square miles. 

I was received by Mrs. Vilma Spencer, my host now as 
she was in 1969 also, and we reached her new home at 137 
Nicholson Parade, Cronulla, New South Wales, a suburb 20 
miles south of Sydney, at 10.15 a.m. Cronulla, or Kurranulla, 
is the aborigines’ word for both a pink shell found in abund¬ 
ance in the nearby beaches, and for the beaches themselves. 
This house of Vilma is more spacious, and more beautifully 
situated, than her previous house at Ewos Parade in this same 
locality, and commands an impressive view of the long Bay 
of Gunnamatta, meaning ‘place of sands’, in the aborigines’ 
language, in the valley below, and the wooded hill studded 
with cottages, beyond it. Here she lives with her aged mother 
and 16 year-old son, Richard (Ricky). Her husband died 
about 4 years ago. She is now 41. She went to India in 1955 
just before her marriage and spent some time, as she told 
me, in the Advaita Ashrama of the Ramakrishna Order, at 
Mayavati, in the Himalayas, in the Belur Math, near Cal¬ 
cutta, and at the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bangalore, where 
she took her spiritual initiation from its President, late Swami 
Yatiswaranandaji. She visited India again in 1969. She had 
read the 8 volumes of The Complete Works of Swami Vive- 
kananda even before her first visit to India. Since my last 
slay with her in October 1969, she has organized a register¬ 
ed firm known as Vedanta Book Agency , to make easily avail¬ 
able to people in Australia books of the Vedanta and Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature, the increasing demand for 
which she meets as well as fosters and stimulates. She is a 
quiet, unassuming, and self-effacing type of person, kind- 
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hearted and cheerful, and combines simplicity and charm with 
quiet practical efficiency and sound judgement. She is deep¬ 
ly devoted to Sri Ramakrishna and Vedanta and is whoUy 
dedicated to the furtherance of His mission in the world. 

Vilma in Sydney has her counterpart in some respects in 
Mrs. Julie Bethell in Perth. There is a simplicity and open¬ 
ness about Julie which Sri Ramakrishna considered as a fruit 
of spirituality. She possesses an extraordinary capacity to 
make friends and to retain them, to efface herself in her work 
for a great cause, and to face every situation with a smile. 

My first engagement in Sydney, on arrival at Vilma’s 
home, was the informal dedication of her new shrine adorned 
with the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna, in the centre, Sarada 
Devi to its left, and Swami Vivekananda to its right. She will 
be adding later, she said, pictures of Buddha and Jesus also. 

At 4.30 p.m., Vilma took me by car to a Reception given 
by Miss Jyotikana Ray at her house at 16 Williams Street, 
Double Bay, Sydney. We reached there at 5.30 p.m. Over 
30 guests had assembled in her parlour — Australians and 
Indians, among whom were Barrister Saumyen Mukherjee, 
grandson of late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee of Calcutta, and his 
Australian wife, Kerie. After tea and refreshments, I ad¬ 
dressed the group, at Jyoti’s request, for 40 minutes on the 

Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement, the scope of my pre¬ 
sent tour, and the contribution of Vedanta to the solution of 
the contemporary problems of India and the West. I answer¬ 
ed searching questions for another 40 minutes. After the 
guests departed, we had dinner and, taking leave of Miss Ray 
at 10 p.m., Vilma and I returned home at 11 p.m. 

18 July 1971: 

At 3 p.m., Mr. Hans Jenson, Mrs. Ursula Jenson, and Mr. 
S. D. Kelly and his son David, who are friends of my old Kara¬ 
chi friend, Mr. Manubhai Doongersee, now at Bombay, and who 
had received a letter from him about my mission in Australia, 
met me at Vilma’s home by previous appointment. We spent 
two hours discussing Vedanta and allied topics. Before leav¬ 
ing, they purchased from Vilma S40 worth of Vedanta litera- 
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ture. At 7.30 p.m., Vilma and I reached the Savoy Hall of 
the Theosophical Society in Sydney for my first lecture in the 
city. After introduction by Dr. Jean Raymond of the Society, 
who told me that she would be shortly going to India to work 
for a year at the Society’s headquarters at Adyar, Madras, I 
addressed the large and appreciative audience present, on 
Science , Culture , and Religion. The audience listened with 
rapt attention to the one-hour lecture and joyously partici¬ 
pated in the half-hour discussion that followed. There was 
a good sale of Vedanta books at the Society’s books counter, 
at the close of the meeting. Vilma and I returned home at 
10.15 p.m. 

19 July 1971: 

I received today a heartening letter from Mrs. Julie 
Bethell of Perth, conveying detailed news of the working 
and progress of the newly started Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society. 

In the morning, Mr. Bob Smith and Mrs. Carmel Power 
visited me separately by appointment. Bob’s reading of some 
books on Sri Ramakrishna had inflamed his love and devotion 
to this lovable spiritual personality; and in the midst of his 
very many domestic distractions, he has composed several songs 
in English on the themes of the songs appearing in The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna as well as sung by Sri Ramakrishna. 
He sang some of them to Vilma and me and we were moved 
by it and by his devotion manifesting through it. To him, 
divine singing is a veritable sadhana or spiritual practice. He 
will be an asset, I told Vilma, to the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
spiritual work in Australia. I suggested to him to compose 
more songs based on those appearing in The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He was delighted, he told us, to read the copy 
of The Life of Swami Premananda : Teachings and Reminis - 
cences , which he had purchased from Vilma some time before. 

Carmel is running a Sivananda Yoga Centre in Sydney, 
where I am to speak on 24th July on The Spiritual Training 
of the Mind. When I told her that I did not usually speak at 
centres dealing with Yoga unless I am satisfied that they were 
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free from the cheapening and commercializing process to 
which this great system has been subjected in various parts 
of the world, and that my work was in the field of the dis¬ 
semination of the purest philosophical and spiritual gift ol 
India as expressed in her Vedanta, to the people of India and 
of the rest of the world, she exclaimed that that was what she 
also would like to know about, and admitted that there were 
unfortunately instances of such commercialization and cheap¬ 
ening of Yoga. And for the next two hours, I spoke to her 
about the rational, universal, and practical philosophy and 
spirituality of Vedanta as developed in the Upani$ads, in the 
Gita, and in the other original sources of this tradition, in the 
past, and in Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, and Swami Vive- 
kananda, in the modem age. She expressed deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the message so presented, and purchased from Vilma, 
before leaving, some Vedanta books for her serious study. 

20 July 1971: 

At 9.30 a.m., Vilma and I left by her car and reached the 
hermitage-like home, named Ahimsa, of Miss Mary Byles at 
Day Street, Cheltenham, a few miles outside Sydney, at 
11 a.m. Miss Byles was the person who had received and 
cared for me during my half-a-day halt at Sydney in October 
1958; I had met her again during my Sydney visit in October 
1969. We were received by her and by her brother, Mr. Bal- 
dur Unwin Byles, who also lives nearby. Miss Byles has 
now retired from her law practice. We spent an hour in 
conversation and Baldur requested Vilma to send him, by 
parcel, a copy each of Life of Sri Ramakrishna and The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna. After taking a few photos of the group, 
Mr. Byles left and we had lunch. We took leave of Miss Byles 
at 1.30 p.m. and returned home at 3 p.m. 

At 6 p.m., Vilma and I reached the International Students 
Hostel of the Sydney University and were received by Miss 
Belinda Dawson, Secretary. About 120 students, half of them 
Australians, the rest foreign, live in this sumptuous hostel 
which charges about $100 a month; another 1,000 non-resident 
students use its cultural and canteen facilities. After dinner 
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with Miss Dawson and a group of students in the dining hall 
of the canteen, I addressed a representative gathering of the 
inmates in the hall of the hostel, at 7.30 p.m., on Buddha arid 
the Modem World. The audience included people from Cey¬ 
lon, Philippines, India, Malaysia, U.S.A., and Australia, who 
listened to the talk with keen attention. The talk was followed 
by an hour of stimulating question-answer session. Before 
leaving the hostel, I was glad to meet Mrs. Rosalie Mc- 
Cutcheon, who is the Assistant Director of the Hostel and 
who had come to the lecture when it was half through. She 
had lived, she told me, for years with her husband in Azam- 
garh in Uttar Pradesh state in India till his death in 1934, and 
had met me at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, in 1966. At her request we went to her flat in the 
hostel and, after spending some time with her in conversation, 
Vilma and I returned home at 11 p.m. 

The Canberra Times has published today Mrs. Barbara 
Hynes’s interview with me on the 16th at Canberra. It is a 
critical and well-written despatch, highlighting the rational, 
universal, and practical approach of Vedanta and of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order to contemporary human problems, and present¬ 
ing an image of India and her spiritual gift to the world far 
different from what Australia has been made familiar with in 
recent years. With a large photo illustrating it, the despatch 
covers almost half a page, under striking four-column head¬ 
line: A Talk with a Pilgrim looking at the World. 

22 July 1971: 

I spent the whole of yesterday, 21 July, in rest and study 
and in bringing this narrative up to date. At 1 p.m. today, 
Vilma took me to the Students Union of the University of New 
South Wales, Sydney, for a lunch-hour talk by me on The 
Divinity of Man , under the auspices of the Union. Miss Ali¬ 
son Grant, Secretary and post-graduate student of Psycho¬ 
logy, received us and introduced me to a small group of inte¬ 
rested students gathered in one of the halls of the Roundhouse. 
The group listened with keen interest to my one-hour dis¬ 
course on the subject, and more students came in as the talk 
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proceeded. After another hour of questions and answers, 
Vilma and I left at 3 p.m. and reached home at 3.45 p.m. and 
had our lunch at 4 p.m. At 5 p.m., Vilma took me to the 
home of her widowed sister, Mrs. Ailsa Tuckwell, who lives 
about half a mile away. After spending an hour with her and 
her children, we returned home at 6 p.m. At 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. Brian, who had attended the lunch-hour lecture at the 
Students Union, arrived at Vilma’s home by previous appoint¬ 
ment, bringing with him his friends, Miss Bridge, Mr. Ian, 
and Ian’s wife, Margaret, the last two of whom live close to 
Vilma in Cronulla itself. We discussed the teachings of 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna for over three hours. After 
they left, Vilma and I had our dinner at midnight. 

23 July 1971: 

Mrs. Amoona Jordan, who originally hails from a Jewish 
family in Berlin and who conducts a Yoga centre in the near¬ 
by town of Miranda, came to Vilma’s home at 10 a.m. by pre¬ 
vious appointment, bringing with her, as an offering, a basket 
of fruits. We discussed spiritual topics and the need to bring 
to the attention of her Yoga students the deep philosophy and 
spirituality of Yoga and Vedanta as expressed in its four 
paths, namely, Bhakti, Karma, Jhana, and Raja, Yogas. She 
took leave of us at 12 noon, promising to come again in the 
evening with some of her Yoga students. At 8 p.m., she came 
with 12 of her students, most of them housewives, including 
Mrs. Gladys Kelleher, and a few working girls. We spent three 
hours discussing Vedanta, especially its message of Bhakti, or 
love of God and its path, which evoked deep response from 
their hearts. Vilma served them refreshments and tea; seve¬ 
ral of them purchased copies of Swami Vivekananda’s Bhakti 
Yoga and some other Vedanta books, and they were much 
impressed seeing Vilma’s shrine-room. Profusely thanking 
Vilma and me for the three happy hours spent in Vilma’s 
house, they left at 11 p.m. 

24 July 1971: 

At 1 p.m. today, Vilma and I left home by her car, taking 
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with us Bob Smith and George Tiengo, the latter of Italian 
origin and now working with the Quanta Airlines, and reach¬ 
ed the Yoga Centre of Mrs. Carmel Power at 116 Liverpool 
Street, Sydney, at 2 p.m. A large audience of over 200 peo¬ 
ple had gathered in her hall. At her request, I addressed 
them on the announced subject of The Spiritual Training of 
the Mirid for 70 minutes, and answered questions for another 
70 minutes. There was a devout atmosphere in the hall. 
Vilma sold a good quantity of Vedanta books at the books 
counter, in which she was assisted by the workers of the 
Yoga Centre. Carmel and her family have been deeply drawn 
to Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna during the past one week. 
Taking leave of her, Vilma and I returned home at 6 p.m. 

This evening, there was the first session of the announced 
spiritual retreat in Vilma’s home. Her large lounge, capable 
of seating over 75 people, was beautifully adorned by her 
with a large painting of Sri Ramakrishna which she had 
brought from India; logs of wood were lit in the fire-place. In 
spite of the stormy and rainy and cold weather prevailing since 
last night, about 25 people turned up, most of them Austra¬ 
lians and a sprinkling of Indians, from far-away Sydney and 
from nearer places. The session began at 7.30 p.m. with a 
15-minutes silent meditation, followed by a brief speech and 
reading from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by me and sing¬ 
ing of English renderings of songs sung by Sri Ramakrishna 
by Mr. Bob Smith. Thereafter, the arati or evening Service 
songs of the Ramakrishna Order were played from Vilma’s 
tape recordings. The session ended at 9.30 p.m. with a 
few minutes of silent meditation. Some Vedanta books were 
sold. Vilma served tea and light refreshments to all partici¬ 
pants, after which they left at 11 p.m. 

25 Juhj 1971: 

This morning, the second session of the retreat was held 
Irom 10 a.m. In spite of the continuance of the bad weather, 
about a dozen turned up, mostly Indians, including Dr. Sunder 
Dass of the Psychology Department of the University of New 
South Wales, and Mrs. Sunder Dass. After a brief speech and 
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readings from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by me, pre¬ 
ceded by silent meditation, Vilma played Mrs. M. S. Subbu- 
lakshmi’s L.P. record of Sthdpakdya ca dharmasya. Bhaja- 
govindam, and Visnu-sahasranamAm. Some Vedanta books 
were sold. Vilma served tea and light refreshments, after 
which the members took leave at 1 p.m. 

Mr. Kalyana Ram, Branch Manager of the State Trading 
Corporation of India, Sydney, who is known to me since he 
was a young boy in Rangoon and later as a university student 
in Delhi, came at 4.30 p.m. accompanied by his wife, Raja- 
lakshmi, teaching physics in a college near Sydney, and their 
son and two daughters, to meet Vilma and me. After conver¬ 
sation and tea, they left at 6 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., the third and final session of the spiritual 
retreat began, in improved weather conditions, with over 25 
participants, mostly Australians, including some devoted teen¬ 
age boys and girls. I gave a brief talk on the coming of 
Vedanta to the West, its contemporary relevance to the people 
of the West, its authentication and worldwide diffusion 
through Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, and Sarada 
Devi the Holy Mother, in the modem age, and the importance 
of such spiritual retreats in rousing and deepening of modern 
man’s spiritual awareness. I then read out a few pages from 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and the contributions of Ralph 
Waldo, Cornelia Conger, and Martha Brown Fincke in The 
Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda. This was followed by 
playing of the taped drati songs of the Ramakrishna Order on 
Sri Ramakrishna, the Divine Mother, and the Holy Mother 
Sarada Devi, and ten minutes of silent meditation. As on pre¬ 
vious days, some Vedanta books were sold. After tea and 
light refreshments, the members dispersed at 10 p.m. 

Vilma and I were very satisfied with the response to the 
retreat programme. As for those who participated in it, it 
was a highly elevating and inspiring experience for all of 
them, as expressed to Vilma and me by a number of them. 

26 July 1971: 

Two friends, namely, Mrs. Arora Gordon, a Philippine 
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lady married to an Australian, and Mrs. Elizabeth Yates, a 
widow working as a nurse and mother of a 17-year old son 
and 14-year old daughter, who have been attending several of 
the lectures and retreat sessions along with their mother and 
Mrs. Gordon, came to Vilma’s home at 10 a.m., by previous 
appointment, for an interview. They had earlier associated 
with occultists and spiritualists, but were in search of pure 
spirituality, they said. We discussed Vedanta and Sri Rama- 
krishna, and they each purchased from Vilma a copy of The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and expressed their desire to 
have a small shrine each in their homes for spiritual devotions. 
They left at 11 a.m. 

Mrs. Gladys Kelleher, who had attended some of my 
lectures and had purchased some of the Vedanta books, came 
at 5.30 p.m. to discuss about how to give spiritual education 
to children between the ages of 5 and 14, a group of whom 
she is engaged in training in Yoga exercises. I talked with 
her for an hour on the subject, of which Vilma took a tape 
record on her behalf. She left at 7 p.m., promising to procure 
books of the Thus Spake series, and other children’s books, 
published by the Ramakrishna Order, from Vilma, for her 
children. 

27 July 1971: 

Yesterday afternoon, I had prepared a large quantity of 
the Indian sweet dish, halwa, made out of one pound of semo¬ 
lina, one pound of butter, 20 ounces of sugar, 4 ounces of 
sultanas, 40 ounces of milk, and 4 ounces of nuts, with a view 
to sending it, as a surprise gift from Vilma and me, to the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society members in Perth, so as to 
reach them when they will be having their second meeting 
on the 28th July. Vilma got it packed in 26 paper cups en¬ 
closed in a large cardboard box, and sent the parcel this mom- 

J_ n * special Quick delivery airmail post, costing just over 
7 dollars. 

Vilma took me to the Government High School, Cronulla, 
at 10 a.m. for my scheduled address to the students of its V 
and IV forms and those of its Asian Studies course. The Head- 
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master, Mr. Pidgeon, received us and conducted us to the hall, 
where the students had assembled. After introduction of the 
guest speaker by the Students Union President, I spoke to 
them for 40 minutes on India and Her Youths , and answered 
intelligent questions put by the students for another 15 
minutes. One of the questions related to the compatibility of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s broadmindedness with Christianity’s dog¬ 
matism and exclusiveness. The teachers present were struck 
by the silence and keen attentiveness of the students during 
the long one-hour proceedings, and contrasted this, as the 
teachers at Whyalla did earlier, with their more common res¬ 
tiveness within the classroom. 

After tea with the staff, Vilma and I left the school and 
drove to the nearby Kurnell, in Botany Bay, where the Aus¬ 
tralian discoverer, Captain James Cook, landed from the British 
Navy Sloop ‘Endeavour’, on 29 April 1770, and hoisted the 
British Flag, and took possession of Australia on behalf of 
Britain. This proved an unexpected gift to Britain because, 
six years later, her North American colonies declared their in¬ 
dependence and refused to accept any more convict prisoners 
from Britain. This created an overcrowding in British jails. 
Consequently, a fleet of 11 ships filled with convicts and a 
complement of marines to control them, set sail from Britain 
under the command of Captain Arthur Phillip in 1787, with 
instructions to form a penal settlement at Botany Bay. The 
party reached Botany Bay in 1788, but settled at Port Jack- 
son in Sydney Cove, a little further north, finding in it an 
excellent harbour and adequate water supply, and thus be¬ 
ginning the New South Wales province of Australia. 

We visited the Captain James Cook obelisk on the sea 
shore at Kurnell and the informative Cook museum near it. 
We returned home at 2 p.m. At 6 p.m., Miss Vera Goldman, 
a Jewish lady and dancing teacher, who had attended some 
of my lectures, came to Vilma’s home by special appoint¬ 
ment to discuss some of her spiritual problems. She said, 
she hoped to return back to Israel in about a year. I ad¬ 
vised her to study, in the meantime, through the help of 
Vilma, some of the more important books of the Vedanta and 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. 

At 6.45 p.m., Mrs. Val Garling, a Girl Guides Commis¬ 
sioner and wife of Cronulla Rotary Club President, Mr. Ken- 
dell Garling, took Vilma and me to the nearby Wooloowere 
Golf Club hall for my address to the dinner meeting of the 
Cronulla Rotary Club. Rotarian Dr. Berk Dickson, young 
agile, and cheerful at 86, and Mr. Kendell Garling, received 
us. Dr. Dickson is a great admirer of India, having been 
there in 1955 to preside over the Unesco-sponsored Interna¬ 
tional Arid Zone Research Conference. After dinner, Dr. 
Dickson introduced me to the gathering in highly felicitous 
words about India and her ancient culture, and her great 
ancient and modern philosophers and spiritual teachers, and 
requested me to address them on The Modern Age and Our 
Youths. I spoke for half an hour on the subject to a highly 
attentive and responsive audience, which included wives of 
several Rotarians, and also young members, both boys and 
girls, of the Rotaract Club of nearby Port Hacking. The 
talk was followed by half an hour of interesting questions 
and answers. One of the members, who expressed great ad¬ 
miration for India’s Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, want¬ 
ed me to tell more about her. I referred, among other things, 
to the massive mandate which she received from the Indian 
people for her progressive policies in the recent national elec¬ 
tions, covering a voting population of over 210 million people, 
and the unexpected difficulties, including financial strain, 
placed in the path of their implementation by the tragic and 
unprecedented influx of, at the time, 7 million refugees to 
India from the terror of Pakistani military dictatorship in its 
own constituent state of the highly populous Bangladesh. 
Another question related to the capacity of the human mind 
to know super-sensual truths. After a lavish vote of thanks 
proposed by Rotarian Fred Camroux and President Kendell, 
Vilma and I returned home at 9.30 p.m. 

28 July 1971: 

After lunch, from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., I spoke into 
Vilma’s tape recorder, at her request, a half-hour lecture 
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each on Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy Mothei, for use on 
the occasion of the celebration of their annual birthdays, 
which she intends to observe hereafter in Sydney and, under 
the auspices of its Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, in Perth 
also. At 5.30 p.m., Vilma and I left by car and reached the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. Kalyana Ram at 5 Ulm Avenue, 
Turramurra, New South Wales, about 40 miles from Cronulla 
through Sydney, further north, at 6.45 p.m. for a quiet dinner, 
followed by a parlour talk. By 8 p.m., about 35 ladies and 
gentlemen, about 10 of them Ram’s Australian friends, ga¬ 
thered in their parlour, including Dr. and Mrs. Sunder Dass 
and the local General Managers of Air India and the 
Indian Tea Board. I addressed them for an hour on The 
Science of Man’s Spiritual Growth, and answered interest¬ 
ing questions for another hour. Vilma and I returned home 
at midnight. 

29 July 1971: 

I prepared this morning, at Vilma’s request, the Indian 
dishes of milk pdyasam or rice pudding, a preparation over 
4,000 years old, and potato-onion-tomato-brussels sprout curry. 

At 8 p.m., Swami Nitya Chaitanya Yati, familiarly known 
here as Nitya, of Sri Narayana Mission, Varkala, Kerala, south 
India, arrived, accompanied by five Australian devotees of his, 
according to previous appointment. Before becoming a monk, 
he was, as he told me, associated with the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion’s Vivekananda College in Madras as philosophy lecturer 
during 1950-52. He has travelled extensively over the world 
on religious preaching tours, and has visited Australia more 
than once. He is a calm, gentle, and lovable person. He was 
present at my lecture at the Theosophical Society on the 18th, 
and I had met him there, for the first time, after the lecture 
and had been drawn to him instantaneously. After the Indian 
dinner served to all by Vilma, we talked on various topics 
for over two hours, after which Nitya and party left at 11 
p.m. Mrs. Carmel Power and her Yoga Centre colleagues — 
Florence, Savage, Adrienne, and Adrienne’s 12-year old 
daughter Kaye — had already arrived at 9.30 p.m. and had 

P.L.W.—11 
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their dinner served by Vilma. They now got some of their 
recently purchased Vedanta books, including Kaye's copy of 
Cradle Tales of Hinduism by Sister Nivedita, autographed by 
me. These people are the closest to Vilma among her friends 
here, in her Vedantic life and aspirations. They left at 
11.30 p.m. 

30 July 1971: 

I spent some time this morning writing letters to friends 
in India and elsewhere. In the afternoon, Vilma tape-record¬ 
ed two lectures by me on Swami Vivekananda and Universal 
Religion , for future use in the cultural and spiritual work of 
her own Sydney group and of the Vedanta Society in Perth. 
Vilma, Cecil Bethell of Perth Vedanta Society, and others 
elsewhere, have tape-recorded most of the class talks and lec¬ 
tures of the past 45 days in Australia for their tape library, 
and for future use in their Vedanta work in Australia. 

The response of the contemporary Western mind to Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda is illustrated in the 
sentiments expressed by an Australian gentleman, of a rational 
and non-dogmatic bent of mind, in his letter to Vilma, dated 
28 July 1971, written after receiving from her a parcel con¬ 
taining a copy each of The Life of Sri Ramakrishna (with a 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi) and The Gospel of Sri Rama - 
krishna: 

Dear Mrs. Spencer, 

Thank you for sending me the books, and for sending them so 
quickly. I have read well into the Life of Sri Ramakrishna but have 
not yet finished it. 

Amazing is the only word I can use to record my impression. Hap¬ 
penings that are described in a sketchy, incomplete, and allegorical 
way in the far-away times, described in the hard-to-believe New Testa¬ 
ment. are described in detail just as they happened less than a hundred 
years ago. 

I cannot tell you how glad I am to have met you some years ago 
and. again, earlier this month. 

Cheque for S 10 is sent herewith for the book. It looks like the 
best $10 I ever spent. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. U. Byles 
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Mrs. Gladys Kelleher came today at 12 noon with five 
of her colleagues, all housewives, and spent an hour with 
Vilma and me discussing Vedanta. At 7 p.m., Vilma and I 
reached the home of Miss Jyotikana Ray in Sydney for a 
dinner party, followed by a parlour talk by me on the GItn. 
About 30 ladies and gentlemen were present, majority of them 
Australians. I spoke for an hour and answered questions 
for another half an hour. Vilma and I returned home at 

midnight. . 

During the past one fortnight, I have been impressed with 
Vilma’s combination, in her personality, of spirituality with 
practical efficiency. She has been carrying heavy responsi¬ 
bilities and burdens and working hard these days — cooking, 
washing dishes, in which she rarely allowed me to help her, 
caring for her aged mother, young son, and a guest in me. 
organizing my various programmes, attending to phone calls 
which trebled due to my presence, selling Vedanta books, 
taking me almost daily by her car to Sydney and back, cover¬ 
ing thereby about 40 miles — and doing all these with a con¬ 
stant feeling of inner joy and an ever-present smile on her 
face! This is spirituality, as described in the second verse 
of the 9th chapter of the Gita as pratyaktavuuaman. achiev¬ 
ed directly in practical life; the Gita, the Mahabhirata, and 
the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
proclaim this type of spirituality-in-life as superior to that of 
the usual type of austerities and penances. 


31 July 1971: 

Vilma and I reached the international airport, Sydney, at 
8.30 a.m.; Miss Jyotikana Ray arrived there a little later. 
Thanking them, and more particularly Vilma, for their kind¬ 
ness and taking leave of them, I boarded the Quantas flight 
574 for Nandi in Fiji, which took to the air at 9.30 a.m. 


FIJI 

NANDI- The three and a half hours and 1969-miles 
flight was pleasant. The plane landed at the international 
airport at Nandi, a small town in the western-most part ol 
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the main island of the Fiji archipelago, the Viti Levu, at 3.30 
p.m., 1.30 p.m. Sydney time. On coming out of the plane, 
a little difficulty arose at the immigration check-point. My 
passport contained endorsements, made before 1970, for many 
countries, but none for Fiji, not even for Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries as a group, as is usually done. In the meantime, Fiji 
had become independent on 10 October 1970. This non-in¬ 
clusion of Fiji was a technical mistake, which now entailed 
an hour’s delay at the Nandi immigration office. However, 
the officer on duty was kind and helpful. All this time, Swami 
Rudrananda, Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi, was 
waiting outside, with a group of devotees, to welcome me. 
After all the passengers had left, the officer on duty arranged 
for Swami Rudrananda’s coming into the enclosure to meet 
me. He came in, discussed the problem with the officer, and 
immediately sent out the Headmaster of his Ramakrishna 
Mission Shri Vivekananda High School, Mr. Bala Ganapathy, 
who was with him, to meet the Indian High Commissioner, 
Mr. Bhagavan Singh, who happened to be in Nandi then, in 
the Tanova Hotel, close to the airport. The High Commis¬ 
sioner immediately phoned to the immigration duty officer, 
who then permitted me, with many apologies for the incon¬ 
venience caused, to come out of the immigration enclosure, 
on the assurance of the High Commissioner that he would 
have my passport officially endorsed for Fiji on his return 
to Suva, capital of Fiji, on 3 August. 

As I came out of the enclosure with Swami Rudrananda, 
I was glad to meet the waiting old friends like Appasamy, 
Secretary of the local Ramakrishna Mission, whose car was 
always at the disposal of the Mission for use during my 1969 
visit, as it is for the current visit as well, Mr. Bala Ganapathy, 
Mr. Y. Bhaskaran, and others. We left the airport at 4.30 
p.m. and went to the Tanova Hotel, en route to the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, to meet Mr. Bhagavan Singh, who could not 
come to the airport to welcome me, as earlier planned, as 
he said, due to a slight indisposition. After a few minutes 
conversation with him, we left the hotel and reached the 
Ramakrishna Mission at 5.30 p.m. I met several devotees of 
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the Mission there who were waiting for my arrival, and talk¬ 
ed with them till 7.30 p.m. This is my third visit to Fiji. 
The first one was in 1958 and the second one in 1969. 

Fiji consists of about 800 islands and islets, has an area 
of 77,055 square miles, and straddles the 180th meridian be¬ 
tween latitudes 15 and 22 degrees south, and spreads over 
100,000 square miles of the South Pacific Ocean. About 100 
of these islands are permanently inhabited. The largest of 
the islands are: Viti Levu, 4,010 square miles, in which are 
the towns and townships such as Suva: 54,157 population; 
Lautoka: 11,287 population; Ba: 3,849 population; Nandi: 
2,542 population; and Tavua: 1,149 population; and Vanua 
Levu: 2,137 square miles, in which are the townships such as 
Lambasa: 2,182 population; and Nasavusavu: 1,861 popula¬ 
tion. The International Dateline passes just east of the two 
main islands. 

The total population of Fiji at the end of 1970 was 524,457, 
composed of 225,102 Fijians, 266,189 people of Indian origin, 
5,286 Europeans, 9,523 part-Europeans, 6,837 other Pacific 
Islanders, 5,008 Chinese, and 6,512 Rotumans. Population 
density comes to 74.2 persons to a square mile. 

Long before the people of Europe dared to venture far 
from land, the early navigators of the Pacific were sailing 
their canoes vast distances across the ocean to people its islands 
in great migratory groups. 

Most authorities agree that the Fijians came into the 
Pacific from the African coast via the South-east Asian archi¬ 
pelago. Fijian legends tell of a great chief, Lutunasobasoba, 
leading his people across the seas to the new land of Fiji, 
where the Polynesian and the Melanesian peoples mixed and 
created a developed social system and political institution, 
long before the coming of the white man. 

The Dutch explorer, Abel Tasman, the discoverer of Tas¬ 
mania, was the first white man to sight some islands and reefs 
of the Fiji group in 1643. Captain James Cook, the discoverer 
of Australia, discovered other islands of the group. The 
British traders, missionaries, and invaders came in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Fiji became a British possession in 1874, 
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when the islands were ‘ceded*, euphemistically described as 
voluntarily, by the high Fijian chiefs to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Soon came sugarcane plantations, followed by batches 
of labourers from India, who were brought to work in the 
plantations under the iniquitous indentured system introduced 
by the rising colonialism of the period. After the ending of 
this degrading indentured system, due to the agitations con¬ 
ducted by the newly awakened Indian nationalism in the early 
nineteen-twenties, the Indians who had been brought remain¬ 
ed, to become independent farmers, businessmen, professional 
men, or wage-earners, thereafter. 

After various vicissitudes of political evolution, Fiji be¬ 
came an independent nation and state on 10 October 1970, 
and a member of the Commonwealth. And, today, it is the 
hub of the South Pacific region. 

Sugar has remained the main industry of the islands, 
controlled so far by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
(the C.S.R.C.) of Sydney, with its subsidiary, the South 
Pacific Sugar Mills Ltd; close on the heels of sugar comes 
tourism as a revenue earner. 

The Fiji currency is in dollar and cent and is linked to 
pound sterling at a fixed rate of $209 to 100 pound sterling. 

The Ramakrishna Mission came to Fiji in 1937, with the 
arrival in Nandi of the late Swami Avinashananda as its re¬ 
presentative from India, in response to the invitation of the 
most active and effective cultural institution of the Indian 
people in Fiji at the time, namely, the Then India Sanmarga 
Aikya Sangcim, the South Indian Ethical Unity Association, 
started about 15 years earlier at Nandi. After doing meri¬ 
torious pioneering work for some months, the Swami return¬ 
ed to India in 1938 and the Ramakrishna Mission sent 
Swami Rudrananda, the present Head, in 1939 to continue 
the spiritual, cultural, and educational work. And Swami 
Rudrananda has been in Fiji ever since and, spiritual acti¬ 
vities, of which an Ashrama and a full-fledged Sri Viveka- 
nanda High School in Nandi, comprise the specifically Rama¬ 
krishna Mission institutions. 
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1 August 1971: 

At 10 a.m., I addressed Swami Rudrananda's Sunday 
morning bhajan and spiritual studies group, assembled in the 
chapel of the Nandi Ramakrishna Mission, speaking on the 
occasion on Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission in English and 
Hindi. Later, I joined the group, including several children, 
participating in the weekly lunch given by the Swami. At 
2.30 p.m., Swami Rudrananda took me to inspect the river¬ 
side of the Mission’s Ashrama site, where he proposes to con¬ 
struct a Sri Ramakrishna Temple, a guest house, and steps 
to go down to the river, all at an estimated cost of S30.000. 
We discussed the plans and I gave my suggestions and express¬ 
ed appreciation of the project which, when implemented, will 
develop the Nandi Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama into a spi¬ 
ritual and cultural centre on the lines of the Ramakrishna 
Order’s Ashramas in India and its Vedanta Societies in the 
West, and thus help to fulfil a deep-felt craving of the local 
people for spiritual and cultural nourishment. 

LAUTOKA: At 5.30 p.m., Swami Rudrananda and I 
left Nandi by taxi and reached the house of Mr. Michael 
Joseph, a teacher, in the town of Lautoka, 20 miles on the 
Nandi-Suva road, at 6 p.m. Here I addressed a gathering, 
consisting of members of the local South Indian Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation and their friends, speaking on the occasion on the 
Scientific Approach to the Subject oj Culture , making for 
understanding and tolerance, and emphasized the desirability 
of dropping the words ‘South Indian’ and substituting the 
word ‘Fiji’ in the name of the Association, in view of the al¬ 
tered socio-political situation obtaining in Fiji in the wake of 
its political independence, and of utilising the association, side 
by side, to further the cause of Tamil language and culture 
in the islands, along with Sanskrit and Hindi. After tea, 
Rudrananda and I left at 7 p.m. and visited the homes of two 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna, namely, Mr. and Mrs. Ratnam 
and Mr. Shanmuga Naidu and Mrs. Bhagavati Naidu. In the 
latter house, I met a pleasing Swiss youth by name Burgi, 
hailing from Lake Constance area in Switzerland and staying 
in Lautoka as guest of this family for a few days. I was 
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much impressed with the spiritual atmosphere in these homes 
and the godly devotion and sweet humanity of their inmates, 
including the children, which, Burgi said, he also had ex¬ 
perienced. 

Rudrananda and I then reached the splendid Visnu 
Mandir or Vi$nu temple, of the town at 7.40 p.m., where a 
large and devoted gathering of ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled. After introduction by Mr. Y. Bhaskaran, a local 
teacher, I addressed them in English and Hindi on Sandtana 
Dharma and Sri Ramakrishna. Mr. Ramanbhai Patel spoke 
a few words conveying the thanks of the audience. After a 
dinner party at the house of a leading merchant of the town, 
Mr. Poonja, at 9.30 p.m., we reached the home of Mr. Muni- 
ratnam, postmaster of the town, and his wife Kamala — a 
cultured, enlightened, and spiritual couple, parents of two 
fine children, Vatsala, girl, and Divakaran, boy. After spiri¬ 
tual conversation with them and with the group of devotees 
who had come there after the lecture, we went to bed in their 
house at 1.30 a.m. 


2 August 1971: 

BA: At 2 p.m., after long discussion on spiritual themes 
with a group of devotees, inmates, and their friends in the 
parlour of Muniratnam and Kamala, Rudrananda and I left 
with Mr. Y. Bhaskaran, Mr. Satyaswarup Duggal of Dehra 
Dun, India, and now Principal-designate of the D.A.V. High 
School in the town of Ba, 24 miles away, and Mr. Navanita 
Krishna Naidu, in Mr. Naidu’s car, and reached Ba, on the 
beautiful Ba River, at 2.50 p.m., and the Sangam High School, 
the venue of my lecture in the town, at 3 p.m. After intro¬ 
duction to the audience assembled in the hall of the school, 
I addressed them for half an hour on The Comprehensive 
Spiritual Message of Hinduism. 

TAVUA: After the lecture, Rudrananda and I left Ba 
with Mr. Y. Subrahmanyam in his car and reached the Sana¬ 
tana Dharma Sabha’s Visnu Temple in the township of Tavua, 
about 18 miles away, at 4.20 p.m. Almost all the Hindu 
temples and Sikh gurudwdras in Fiji are well-built, spacious, 
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and clean, and are well utilised. Here I addressed a large 
group of devotees who had gathered in the spacious prayer 
hall of the temple, speaking on the occasion in Hindi on The 
Spiritual Message of Sri Ramakrishna. 

TAILEVU: After an early dinner at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Karanchand Jaiswal at 6 p.m., we left Tavua at 
7 p.m. by taxi and reached the 1000-acre property of the Nandi 
Ramakrishna Mission in the 1,000-feet altitude township of 
Tailevu, about 80 miles away, at 10.30 p.m. The property, 
which has a river flowing nearby, extends up to about a mile 
close to the Pacific Ocean. The weather is pleasant through¬ 
out the year. There is a wonderful atmosphere of peace and 
quiet. The property is deeply wooded and is the home of 
many singing birds. Several tenants cultivate all but about 
70 acres of the estate; they pay about a thousand English 
pounds a year to the Mission as rent, of which about half 
goes as tax to the state. 

This property was purchased by Swami Rudrananda in 
the late 1950s for about £6,000, with a view to starting, in 
spite of opposition from the then British Administration in 
Fiji, a residential college, as a pioneering effort, by the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, Nandi, towards introducing post-high-school 
under-graduate education in the islands for which, till then, 
Fiji students had to go to New Zealand or England. The 
Ramakrishna Mission and the then India Sanmarga Aikya 
Sangam had been the pioneers in the field of school education 
in the islands. Swami Rudrananda had also done meritorious 
relief work during the cyclone of 1952, which had devastated 
some parts of the main island, the Viti Levu. He had also 
energetically and successfully espoused the cause of the Indian 
and Fijian cane growers, in their struggle against the power¬ 
fully entrenched Colonial Sugar Refining Company, for se¬ 
curing more just cane prices, for which he had also led, in 
response to the exigencies of the unique local situation and 
contrary to the general practice of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, a political deputation to London to discuss the issue 
with the British Government. 

After conducting under-graduate classes for about 30 stu- 
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dents, both girls and boys, for one and a half years, the pro¬ 
ject had to be discontinued in 1965 for lack of adequate funds. 
But the Swami’s pioneering efforts bore fruit soon in the 
starting, in 1968, of a South Pacific University at Suva by the 
British Government in Fiji, for the benefit of the students of 
Fiji and several other islands in the region. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi, has decided to sell away 
the Tailevu property, for which the Swami has an offer of 
i 20,000 from a party in Suva. He has the intention, how¬ 
ever, to retain for the Ramakrishna Mission five to six acres, 
comprising one of the hills, for future use as a spiritual retreat. 

As we entered the Ashrama house in the estate, we were 
welcomed by the waiting group of devotees, whom I address¬ 
ed in Hindi for half an hour. Later, we went to bed at mid¬ 
night. 

3 August 1971: 

SUVA: The morning air was cool and exhilarating; the 
sun was bright; and nature around was all beauty and charm. 
We left this bit of a heaven at 9 a.m. by taxi and reached the 
Chancery of the Indian High Commission in Suva at 10 a.m.; 
we were received by Mr. Om Prakash Dhawan, Attache at 
the Commission and organizer of my programmes in the capi¬ 
tal, who introduced us to Mr. Mulchand Patel, our host in 
Suva who was awaiting our arrival. We left with Mulchand 
in his car at 10.30 a.m. and reached his home at 11 Bau 
Street, Suva, at 10.45 a.m. We were welcomed by his wife, 
Mrs. Manjula Patel, and shown to our rooms. Mulchand is 
in the import business. Both husband and wife are deeply 
spiritual and are much loved and respected locally for their 
character and spirit of service. They have three daughters 
and a son. The devoted couple made us feel homely within a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Dhawan has drawn up, under the guidance of the 
High Commissioner, a fine programme of engagements during 
my stay in Suva. He had, he told us, heard me as a student 
of political science in the Camp College, New Delhi, in about 
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1952 when I had addressed its students on Hindu Polity , and 
again in Hongkong as an employee of the Indian Foreign Ser¬ 
vice stationed at the Indian High Commission there, during 
my lecture tour of that colony in 1964. 

Mulchand took Swami Rudrananda and me and Dhawan 
in his car to the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial High School in 
the city at 2.30 p.m. for my announced lecture to the stu¬ 
dents and staff on The Modern Age and Our Youths. The 
audience listened to my speech with all attention and interest. 
We returned home at 3.45 p.m. 

Mr. Bhagavan Singh, the newly arrived Indian High 
Commissioner, whom I had earlier met at New Delhi and who 
had also attended the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s function for 
the release of my books by the Indian Prime Minister on 4 
June 1971 at New Delhi, arrived at 6 p.m. and took Swami 
Rudrananda and me to the official residence of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the South Pacific University, Suva, Dr. C.C. 
Aikman, a New Zealand citizen and constitutional lawyer, 
at 6.30 p.m., for a dinner party, prior to my lecture at his 
university. Dr. Aikman and Mrs. Petty Aikman received 
us and we all discussed, including in the party Dr. Sipos of 
the Economics Department, over dinner with fine Indian cha- 
patis as one of its items, educational and inter-religious pro¬ 
blems and Vedanta for an hour. 

At 8.15 p.m., all of us were taken to the Theatre Hall 
of the University by Dr. Aikman in his car; on entering the 
hall, we found it full with a waiting audience of students, 
professors, and citizens. The Vice-Chancellor introduced me 
in a highly felicitous speech and called upon me to address 
the gathering on the announced subject: Religion in an Age 
oj Science. The large audience listened, with deep interest 
and pin^drop silence, to my speech of 70 minutes, which was 
followed by a highly stimulating question-answer session for 
another half an hour. One of the questions, put by a Western 
biologist working at the Agricultural Research Station at 
Koronivia, questioned my claim ‘of twentieth-century science 
being favourable to religion and to man’s spiritual life,' and 
emphasised his ‘being unashamed to hold on to that material- 
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ism of nineteenth-century science which frankly could find no 
place for any non-physical reality such as God or soul, as 
claimed by a so-called science of religion.’ 

In the course of my detailed reply, which was followed 
closely and with absorbing interest by the whole audience, 
and which was also much applauded at the end, I spoke about 
the limitations of all physical science, about science itself not 
being tied down to any particular subject-matter or order of 
facts, as clarified by the biologist, late Arthur J. Thompson, 
in his Introduction to Science , that any group of facts can be 
studied scientifically and conclusions drawn, if such conclu¬ 
sions follow from a respect for facts and can face the chal¬ 
lenge of verification. I added that Reality may be studied, 
but not exhausted, by the physical sciences, whose limitations 
proceed from their dependence entirely on sense-data, and 
then referred to the characterization of the nature of that 
limitation by the mathematician-astronomer, late Sir Arthur 
Eddington. Says he (The Philosophy of Physical Science , 

p. 16): 

'I>?t us suppose that an ichthyologist is exploring the life of the 
ocean. He casts a net into the water and brings up a fishy assortment. 
Surveying his catch, he proceeds in the usual manner of a scientist to 
systematize what it reveals. He arrives at two generalizations: 

1. No sea-creature is less than two inches long; 

2. All sea-creatures have gills. 

'These are both true of his catch, and he assumes tentatively that 
they will remain true however often he repeats it. ...His generaliza¬ 
tion is perfectly true of the class of creatures he is talking about —a 
selected class perhaps, but he would not be interested in making gene 
lalizations about any other class.’ 

Earlier, Eddington had said in his Preface to the above 
book (p. IX): 

'I am not among those who think that, in the search for truth, all 
aspects of human experience are to be ignored, save those which are 
followed up in physical science. But I find no disharmony between 
a philosophy which embraces the wider significance of human experi¬ 
ence and the specialized philosophy of physical science, even though 
the latter relates to a system of thought of recent growth whose stabi- 
lity is yet to be tested.’ 
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While proposing a vote of thanks in highly appreciative 
terms, the Vice-Chancellor referred, in words of praise, to 
the Ramakrishna Mission’s and Swami Rudrananda’s pioneer¬ 
ing educational efforts behind the coming into existence of 
the South Pacific University. 

The gathering was served with tea and refreshments after 
the lecture, during which I met and informally conversed 
with students and professors, including the biologist who had 
put the question. Rudrananda and I returned home with 
Mulchand in his car at 10.30 p.m. 

4 August 1971: 

Dhawan came at 10.30 a.m. and took both of us and Mul¬ 
chand in Mulchand’s car to the Saraswati College, Nausori, 
about 12 miles from Suva, at 11 a.m. Here I addressed the 
students and staff on Swami Vivekaruinda’s Message oj Man - 
making Education. Later, at 12.30 p.m., Dhawan took Ru¬ 
drananda and me to the home of the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner to attend a luncheon he was giving in my honour. We 
were received by the High Commissioner Mr. Bhagavan Singh 
and his daughter Vibha and son Ajay. The following ladies 
and gentlemen, apart from we two Swamis, were present: 

Mr. C. Walker, Secretary for Public Works, and Mrs. 
Walker (Fijians); Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Aikman; Dr. G. A. F. 
Knight, Principal, South Pacific Theological College, Suva, 
where I had spoken on The Ch'rist We Adore during my 1969 
visit, and Mrs. Knight; Mr. W. B. Tagilals, Comptroller of Go¬ 
vernment Supplies, and Mrs. Tagilals; Dr. R. R. Nayacakalou, 
Manager, N.L.T.B. (a Fijian); Mr. C.C. Lindsay, Marine 
Biologist of University of South Pacific; and Mr. Toman Vaka- 
tora, Secretary, Labour Department, Fiji. 

During the luncheon, as well as before and after, there 
was animated conversation on spiritual topics between the 
guests and we two Swamis; one of the Western biologists 
present, Dr. Lindsay, desired Rudrananda, and the Swami 
agreed, to send him a copy each of Swami Vivekananda’s well- 
known books: Juana Yoga , Chicago Addresses , and My 
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Master. Rudrananda and I returned home at 2.30 p.m. in 
the High Commission’s car. 

At 5.15 p.m. Mulchand took Rudrananda and me in his 
car to the Civic Centre, Suva, for my public lecture under 
the auspices of the Divine Life Society, Suva. In spite of 
heavy rain, a distinguished audience of over 250 ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled in the impressive auditorium of the 
Centre, in which I had addressed a crowded meeting during 
my previous visit in October 1969. Mr. Munroe, Speaker of 
the Senate of Fiji, who had presided over my 1969 lecture, 
presided during this occasion also, and introduced the speaker 
in felicitous words, recalling that earlier experience of his 
and of his wife who was also present in the auditorium. The 
audience listened in pin-drop silence to my 75-minutes speech 
on the announced subject: Human Unity through God. After 
two songs sung by Mrs. Mumtaz Begum Pillai and another 
person, composed by themselves, which was appreciated by the 
audience, the meeting dispersed at 7 p.m. and we returned 
home at 7.15 p.m. with Mr. Bhagavan Singh, Mr. Dhawan, 
and his wife Mrs. Subhashini Dhawan. After some conver¬ 
sation, Mr. Bhagavan Singh took leave. 

After a dinner party given by Mulchand and Manjula, 
there was an informal meeting at 8.30 p.m., in their home, 
of several ladies and gentlemen who were interested in esta¬ 
blishing a Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Suva and who 
had sought Swami Rudrananda's and my guidance. I told 
the members about the way the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 
at Perth, Western Australia, was established a month earlier, 
the enthusiasm behind the same, the good spiritual and philo¬ 
sophical work it was doing, and the prospect of a similar 
society coming up in Sydney also at no distant date. Swami 
Rudrananda agreed to be the president of the proposed Suva 
society, which was to be patterned after the constitution of its 
Perth counterpart, and he agreed also to come to Suva once 
a month to hold spiritual classes in the society. There was 
much enthusiasm among the members, and I advised them to 
retain it and spread the strengthening Message of Vedanta, 
a;, expressed in Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda in 
the modem age, among the people of Fiji’s capital. 
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I presented a set of the comics books of the Indian classics 
of the Amar Katha series to Mulchand and Manjula and their 
children and several others, who were all fascinated with the 
books, and Mulchand expressed his intention to import copies 
from Bombay for sale in Fiji and New Zealand for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the children of these countries. The meeting dis¬ 
persed at 11.30 p.m. and I went to bed at 12.30 a.m. 

5 August 1971: 

Mulchand took Rudrananda and me to the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic School in Suva at 9.30 a.m. We were wel¬ 
comed by Mr. Bhagavati Prasad Ratan, Headmaster, and his 
wife and teacher-colleague, Mrs. Sadhana Ratan, whom I luid 
known as a young girl at Karachi, now in West Pakistan, dur¬ 
ing the Second World War years. We were conducted to the 

classrooms-converted-into-hall meeting place by the Ratans, on 
entering the hall, we found it packed inside and outside with 
over 500 students and teachers, including those of the Derrick 
Technical School under their teacher-leader, Mrs. Sarada 
Subrahmanyam, who and whose students had earlier express¬ 
ed their keen desire to the Ratans to be allowed to attend this 
lecture. After an opening song by Sadhana Ratan, who is 
also a radio artist, and introduction of the speaker by the 
Headmaster, I spoke for an hour on Swami Vivekananda’s 
Message of Man-making Education and Religion and the au¬ 
dience listened with the utmost receptiveness and interest. 
This was followed by a few minutes of questions and answers 
and a closing song from Rabindranath Tagore sung by 
Sadhana and her students in chorus. 

After the meeting, we left at 11 a.m. and reached the 
Indian High Commission Chancery at 11.15 a.m., where Mr. 
Jainendra Kumar of the Fiji Broadcasting Corporation was 
waiting to interview me for his radio. The half-hour inter¬ 
view, which was in Hindi, related, among other things, to my 
life and work in the Ramakrishna Mission, my various lecture 
tours, my publications, my impressions of the countries visit¬ 
ed including Fiji, the changes I have observed in Fiji since 
my first and second visits in 1958 and 1969, respectively, and 
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the nature of my programmes ahead in the current tour. 
Jainendra Kumar informed me that the interview would be 
broadcast^ at 8.25 p.m. the next day. 

While in the Chancery, Dhawan showed me a copy of 
the latest India News Weekly published by the Indian High 
Commission, London, under the heading ‘Books gift for the 
Queen’: 

London, 

July 29, 1971. 

'Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has sent to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth two books by Swami Ranganathananda on Hinduism, called 
The Message of the Upanisads and Eternal Values for a Changing 
Society. The Queen has been graciously pleased to accept them and 
conveyed her thanks to the Prime Minister through the Indian High 
Commission, London.’ 

The Prime Minister had told me during the books release 
function on 4 June at New Delhi that she would be sending 
a set of these books to several heads of states. 

The High Commissioner’s car left us at Mulchand’s house 
at 12.30 p.m. Immediately after, Rudrananda, Mulchand, 
Manjula, their little daughter Uma, and I went to the home 
of Mr. Madurai Veeran and his wife, a quiet couple devoted 
to Vedanta, at 1 p.m. and enjoyed the lunch devotedly pre¬ 
pared by Mrs. Veeran and her children. We returned home 
at 2.30 p.m. 

At 5.30 p.m., Mulchand took us to the Indian High Com¬ 
missioner’s residence for a reception given by the High Com¬ 
missioner in my honour, followed by a talk by me. Besides 
Mulchand and we two Swamis, the following invitees, among 
others were present: 

Mr. and Mrs. V.A.J. Vanderburg; Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Raghavanand; Dr. and Mrs. G.A.F. Knight; Mr. and Mrs. 
J.A. Garrett of the South Pacific Theological College; Mr. 
R.L. Munro, of the Fiji Senate, and Mrs. Munro; His Excel- 
® nCy My,'. John R Williams, British High Commissioner, and 
Mrs. Williams; Mr. G.D. Sharma, Editor, Shanti Dut, Suva, 

?u d ™ rS .' S , harma; Mr - Ramabhai Patel; Rev. P.R. Davies of 
the Methodist Church of Fiji; Mr. and Mrs. Kalyan Ghose: 
Mr. and Mrs. V. Carrell; Mr. and Mrs. S.A. Tamhane; Mr. 
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and Mrs. R. Tillaram; Mr. and Mrs. Gautam; Mr. Bhagavati 
Prasad and Mrs. Sadhana Ratan. 

After tea and refreshments, Mr. Bhagavan Singh, the 
Indian High Commissioner, introduced me to the guests, who 
were seated in the open lawn, and requested me to 
address them on any subject I considered suitable. 
I spoke informally and intimately on Self-Knowledge 
and Human Fulfilment , the same subject on which I had 
spoken and answered stimulating questions for full two 
hours at the Harvard University in February 1969. In the 
course of the present exposition, I highlighted the importance, 
theoretical as well as practical, of the great science of adhijd- 
tma-vidya, or the science of the Self, as taught in the Upani- 
$ads, and its supreme relevance, in the modern technological 
age, to lead man to total fulfilment from the current wave of 
despair and tension and unfulfilment. The select audience 
listened with absorbed attention to the one-hour speech, which 
was followed by another half an hour of stimulating questions 
and answers. After the meeting, many present expressed 
their desire to know more of this fascinating subject and to 
obtain and study literature on Vedanta. Swami Rudrananda 
communicated to the group present the proposal for the for¬ 
mation of a local Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, with pro¬ 
grammes of work designed to meet this very end. Much 
informal conversation on Vedanta continued after the meet¬ 
ing for another half an hour. We took leave of Mr. Bhagavan 
Singh and returned home at 7.30 p.m. 

At 8.30 p.m., a number of ladies and gentlemen, who 
had attended the preliminary meeting of the Vedanta Society 
group the previous evening, arrived at Mulchand’s house for 
further discussions about starting and conducting such a 
society. 

I briefly addressed the group, impressing upon its mem¬ 
bers the need to keep the proposed society pure, unmixed 
with anything that is cheap and flimsy — the way the great 
subject of Yoga is currently presented by some groups in 
various countries — and to use the society entirely as a means 
to culture and preach the rational, universal, and practical 

P.L.W.—12 
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spirituality of Vedanta as expressed in this age in Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. After a group photo was 
taken and some bhajans sung by Sadhana Ratan and Mr. K. H. 
Subrahmanyam, the members dispersed at 11.30 p.m. and I 
went to bed at midnight. 

6 August 1971: 

Dhawan came to Mulchand’s house at 6 a.m., and we 
two Swamis left with him and Mulchand in Mulchand’s car 
for the airport at Nausori, after thanking Manjula and Mul¬ 
chand for bathing us in their loving kindness these few days. 
We reached the airport at 6.30 a.m. and, taking leave of 
Dhawan and Mulchand, Rudrananda and I left by the Fiji 
Airways Dakota plane at 7 a.m. and landed at the airport, 
Nandi, about 97 air miles and 130 road miles from Suva, at 
7.35 a.m., and reached the Ramakrishna Mission at 8 a.m. 

NANDI: At 8.45 a.m., Swami Rudrananda took me to 
the Shri Vivekananda High School of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, where I addressed the students and staff, assembled in 
the open under the trees, thanks to the pleasant bright wea¬ 
ther, and sitting in silence and attention, on Self-Knowledge 
and Human Fulfilment. We next went to the Samgam High 
School, situated nearer to the Nandi town, at 10 a.m., and 
addressed its students and staff, assembled in the open and 
in the verandas, and listening with absorbed attention to 
my exposition of Swami Vivekananda’s Synthesis of Physical 
Sciences and the Science of Spirituality. We returned to the 
Ashrama at 1.30 p.m. after lunch with Mr. Lodhia, a close 
devotee of the Ashrama, and reached the Nandi airport at 2.30 
p.m. Taking leave of Swami Rudrananda, who had given me 
his loving company all these 6 days in Fiji, and other friends, 
I left by the American Airlines flight 164 at 3.30 p.m. for 
Honolulu, Hawaii state, U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

HONOLULU, Hawaii state: After crossing the Inter¬ 
national Dateline in a few minutes, and also the Equator from 
south to north, I landed at Honolulu, Hawaii Islands, U.S.A., 
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a little over 3,100 miles from Nandi, and over the vast expanse 
of the Pacific Ocean, at 11.30 p.m. on 5 August. 9.30 p.m. 6 
August in Fiji. The flight was pleasant. There were hardly 
20 passengers in the large Boeing 737 jet plane. I did not 
notice how the six hours went, engaged as I was in bringing 
this narrative up to date. 

On coming out of the customs enclosure after completing 
the immigration, health, and customs formalities — the last 
one is rather very rigorous in this and in many other American 
international airports, due to the large smuggling in of gold 
ornaments and narcotics from outside, in this case from Hong¬ 
kong particularly — I was glad to be greeted and welcomed by 
Mr. Eli Marozzi and Mrs. Mini Marozzi, of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre, Honolulu, with whom I had stayed for a 
week during my 1968-69 lecture tour, and Miss Sita Varma, 
a Hindu devotee of Vedanta who conducts an Indian Inn 
in Honolulu. 

We reached the Vedanta Centre’s guest house at 1083 C 
Young Street, close to the Vedanta Centre and the residence 
of the Marozzis, at 12.30 a.m., after dropping Sita at her 
house nearby. I went to bed at 1 a.m. 

6 August 1971: 

Due to my crossing of the International Dateline from 
west to east, I had gained a day! — leaving Nandi on the 
6th August and reaching Honolulu on the 5th August! — just 
as I had lost a day on crossing it from east to west on an 
earlier occasion, when I had left Honolulu on 8 October 1969 
and reached Nandi on 10 October 1969, flying over six hours 
non-stop in either case. 

Mr. Merrill Conner of the Honolulu Vedanta Centre, dis¬ 
ciple, along with the Marozzis, of Swami Vividishananda of 
the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Seattle, U.S.A., took me 
and Mini Marozzi by his car at 8.30 a.m. to the Department 
of Religion, University of Hawaii, Honolulu. Here we were 
received by Assistant Professor Dr. S. Cromwell Crawford, 
who introduced me to his class, just then studying Hinduism 
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and Buddhism in the university’s course on ‘Introduction to 
Religion’, and requested me to address them on The Core of 
Hindu Spirituality and Its Methods. During my talk, I free¬ 
ly used the blackboard nearby to explain Hindu technical 
terms and concepts. The audience, which included Dr. Walter 
H. Maurer, Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Chair¬ 
man, Department of Indo-Pacific Languages of the University 
of Hawaii, and student of my friend Dr. Paul Thieme, the 
well-known Sanskrit scholar of Tubingen University, West 
Germany, listened in pin-drop silence and absorbing interest 
to the 45-minutes talk, which was followed by a stimulating 
15-minutes question-answer session. We spent another hour 
discussing Hinduism with Dr. Crawford in his room, where 
we were joined also by Dr. Robert Bobilin, Head of the De¬ 
partment whose class in one of the colleges in mainland 
U.S.A. I had addressed during my 1968-69 tour. Dr. Craw¬ 
ford purchased a copy of my book: Eternal Values for a 
Changing Society from Mrs. Marozzi. We returned home at 
11.30 a.m. 

At 1 p.m., the Marozzis and I reached the ‘India Inn’ 
conducted by Sita Varma for a luncheon given by her in my 
honour; we picked up Dr. Crawford from the university on 
our way. At the dining table were present, besides the four 
of us, Mrs. Malini Gopalakrishnan, Mr. Krishna Varma, Dr. 
Maurer, Mr. Merrill Conner, Mr. Richard, and his wife Regina. 
The last couple are close devotees of Vedanta and have in 
their home a beautiful shrine of Sri Ramakrishna. Sita, who 
has decorated her dining hall with Hindu art objects of a 
spiritual appeal, served tasteful Indian dishes with rare love 
and devotion, which touched the hearts of all present. Much 
philosophical, spiritual, and philological conversation went on 
during the 2-hours meal. The Marozzis and I returned home 
at 4 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., we reached the Y.W.C.A., where a select 
gathering of Vedanta devotees, besides Dr. Maurer and Mrs. 
Maurer and Dr. Crawford, had assembled in its hall, rented 
by the Vedanta Centre for $7 for the evening, to hear me dis¬ 
course on The Divinity of Man. I spoke for 70 minutes in an 
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atmosphere which was elevating and in which all present be¬ 
came participants; after the talk, I answered questions for 
another 5 minutes. Eli taped the proceedings for his 
Vedanta Centre and its work. After the meeting, Eli, Mini, 
and I reached Sita’s ‘India Inn’ at 9.15 p.m., accepting Sita’s 
devoted request that we should be her guest for dinner also. 
After the sumptuous Indian dinner, she introduced to me her 
employee assistants at the Inn, who also, I found, have caught 
a bit of her spiritual attitudes. Taking her also along with 
us, we reached the Honolulu airport at 11.15 p.m., picking 
up my luggage from my quarters on the way. And taking a 
hurried leave of these kind Vedanta devotees, I boarded the 
waiting bus at 11.20 p.m. and the Pan American flight 838 
at 11.30 p.m., which took off for San Francisco at midnight. 

7 August 1971: 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: After a pleasant 
flight of 4 hours and 25 minutes, in clear weather and bright 
moonlight, at an altitude of 33,000 feet, during which I was 
mostly engaged in writing this narrative, the plane landed at 
San Francisco airport at 7.30 a.m., 15 minutes ahead of sche¬ 
dule. On coming out of the plane, I was greeted and wel¬ 
comed by Swami Prabuddhananda, Head of the Vedanta 
Society, San Francisco, Swami Chidrupananda, and Brahma- 
chari Vishwa Chaitanya (Mr. Warren), both of the Vedanta 
Society, Dr. Y. T. Thathachari, Bio-Physicist, and Mrs. 
Madhuri Thathachari, Mr. Mrityunjay (friend of the Thatha- 
charis), Mr. S. K. Saha, Indian Consul at San Francisco, 
and his children. After a few minutes conversation with 
these friends, I left the airport with the first three monastic 
brothers at 7.30 a.m. and reached the Vedanta Society’s New 
Temple at 2323 Vallejo Street, San Francisco, at 8.15 a.m. 

The San Francisco Vedanta Society traces its origin to 
the visit of Swami Vivekananda to California from February 
to June 1900, during his second visit to U.S.A. and Europe. 
The Vedanta work in Northern California had since then been 
nourished by two other disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, namely, 
Swamis Turiyananda and Trigunatitananda, followed also by 
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six disciples of the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, namely, 
Swamis Prakashananda, Madhavananda, Dayananda, Prabha- 
vananda, Vividishananda, and Ashokananda. At the latter’s 
passing away at the end of 1969, after over 40 years of ser¬ 
vice to the Society, the headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Order at Belur Math, near Calcutta, India, sent Swami Pra- 
buddhananda in June 1970, first as assistant, and later as Head 
from December 1970. Swami Prabuddhananda had earlier 
spent several years as assistant, and later as Head, at the 
Order’s monastery at Bangalore, Mysore state, India. Dur¬ 
ing the interim period, Swami Shantaswarupananda, who was 
Assistant Minister in charge of the Vedanta Society, Berkeley, 
California state, for over 20 years, had succeeded Swami 
Ashokananda as Head of the San Francisco Vedanta Society. 

At present, this Vedanta Society runs 3 centres in San 
Francisco, namely, the New Temple already referred to, with 
its impressive 200-seat chapel adorned with the images of 
Jesus Christ, Swami Vivekananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
mother Sri Sarada Devi, and Bhagavan Buddha, in that order, 
from left to right; the Old Temple at 2963 Webster Street; 
and a Sarada Convent for nun probationers at 2800 Steiner 
Street. Outside San Francisco, it runs a retreat of the Sarada 
Convent in East San Rafael in Marin county; a 2,000-acre 
monastic retreat at Olema in West San Rafael, which is fast 
developing into a spiritual retreat for monks, monk-proba¬ 
tioners, and lay devotees; an 160-acre retreat at Lake Tahoe; 
and another 160-acre retreat known as Shanti Ashrama, in 
Santa Clara county, which has very holy associations with 
Swami Turiyananda, which find vivid description in a book 
written by an American disciple who then lived with him, 

and published by the Ramakrishna Order, entitled, With t7i« 
Swamis in America. 

The San Francisco Vedanta Society has at present 9 
American monk probationers in its monasteries, besides 
two monks: Swami Prabuddhananda, Indian, and Swami 
Chidrupananda, American, and 9 American nun probationers 
in its cppvents. 
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Swami Prabuddhananda and I left the Society at 4 p.m. 
today by the Society’s car driven by Vishwa Chaitanya, and 
reached the Sarada Convent in East Rafael at 4.30 p.m. I 
had visited this convent in January 1969, during my U.S. 
tour of 1968-69; it was then in the process of being fitted up 
for the residence of the nun probationers. I was glad to find 
it now well fitted up and enlivened by resident nun proba¬ 
tioners. Perched on a hill, it commands a fine view of the 
San Francisco Bay and the majestic 5-mile long San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge spanning it. The convent has a beautiful 
shrine adorned with photos of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, 
and Swami Vivekananda. 

At the request of the Sisters, I spoke to them, and into 
their tape-recorder, my memories of the direct disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna, namely, Swami Shivananda, or Mahapuru- 
flhaji, who initiated me into the spiritual life and also gave 
me the Ramakrishna Order’s two monastic initiations, namely, 
brahmacharya and samnyasa, and who was the second Presi¬ 
dent of the Ramakrishna Order and Mission from 1922 till 
his passing away in 1934, Swami Subodhananda, Swami Abhc- 
dananda, Swami Akhandananda, Swami Vijnanananda, the last 
two the third and fourth Presidents of the Order and the 
Mission, and Mahendranath Gupta, or M, the lay disciple and 
author of the well-known book: The Gosjjel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. 

OLEMA: After partaking of tea and refreshments given 
by the Sisters, we left the Convent at 5.15 p.m. and, passing 
through the famous Samuel Taylor National Forest and its 
Camp Irving, which is about 25 miles from San Francisco, and 
which Swami Vivekananda had hallowed by his visit in 1900, 
we reached the 2,000-acre retreat at Olema, 10 miles further 
ahead, in the West San Rafael area of Marin county, Northern 
California, at 6 p.m. We were received by the monk pro¬ 
bationers living here and taken round the vast property, mostly 
forest, by a jeep, when Swami Prabuddhananda pointed out to 
me the sites tentatively chosen for the erection of the mona¬ 
stery for monks and monk-probationers, convent for nuns and 
nun-probationerg, Sri Ramakrishna Temple, and residences 
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for lay devotees. Over 40 deer roam and graze freely in the 
forest, which also is the home for many types of birds. There 
are no wild animals or snakes in the estate. 

San Francisco and nearby regions are said to be prone to 
earthquakes; and there have been grave forebodings in re¬ 
cent years of serious earthquakes devastating this proud city. 
And it is said by geologists that Olema lies in the very centre 
of the earthquake belt! 

After dinner with the brotherhood, we all spent two hours, 
from 9 to 11 p.m., in informal spiritual talks in the lounge, 
when I answered questions put by the brothers. 

A commendable feature of this retreat project is that 
most of its construction and other works were and are done 
by the probationers themselves, assisted by lay devotees. 

8 August 1971: 

SAN FRANCISCO: After breakfast, Prabuddhananda 
and I left by car at 9 a.m. and reached the Vedanta Society, 
San Francisco, at 9.50 a.m. At 10.30 a.m., Swamis Prabud¬ 
dhananda and Chidrupananda and I left the Society by car, 
driven by Vishwa Chaitanya, and reached the city’s First 
Unitarian Church, at the junction of Franklin and Geary 
Streets, at 10.40 a.m. for my announced lecture in the Church. 
We were received by Rev. Howard Matson, Assistant Minister, 
in the absense of its Minister-in-Charge, Rev. Harry B. Scho- 
lefield, who had received me and introduced me to the audi¬ 
ence when I had gone there as guest speaker and addressed 
a crowded Sunday Service gathering on 27 January 1969 on 
Buddha and the Modem World, during my 1968-69 tour of 
U.S.A. In spite of the current summer holidays, when au¬ 
diences at lectures and concerts fall due to people going to 
holiday resorts, over 450 ladies and gentlemen had filled the 
main chapel of the Church today to hear me speak on The 
Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man; among the audience were 
also many Vedanta devotees who had come all the way from 
far-away Hollywood in the far south, Portland in the far 
north, and the nearby places like Berkeley and Sacramento. 
At 11 a.m., Rev. Matson led me in a solemn procession on to 
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the platform. After the scheduled hymn singing and a feli¬ 
citous introduction of the guest speaker by Rev. Matson, I 
spoke for an hour on the subject and the audience listened 
with the utmost attention. After the closing hymn, Rev. 
Matson led me to the outer door, where I exchanged greetings 
with the members of the audience as they filed out of the 
chapel, many of whom expressed words of deep thankful¬ 
ness. We returned to the Vedanta Society at 1 p.m. 

At 4 p.m., a few American Sufi disciples of the American 
Sufi guru, Mr. Samuel Lewis, came to meet me; they had 
attended, they said, my morning discourse at the Unitarian 
Church. I was sorry to hear from them about the sad pass¬ 
ing away of their guru a few months ago. I had known Mr. 
Samuel Lewis since his visit to India in 1955 and we had 
rnet again in U.S.A. during my 1968-69 tour, and again at 
the Second Spiritual Summit Conference of the Temple of 
Understanding at Geneva in April 1970. He had a sweet and 
lovable disposition and had drawn a few hundred American 
youths of the hippy type to a more disciplined inner life. 

BERKELEY: At 6 p.m., Prabuddhananda and I left 
San Francisco Vedanta Society by car, driven by Brahmachari 
Warner Hirch of the Society, and, crossing the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, reached the Vedanta Society, 2455 
Bowditch Street, Berkeley, California state, at 6.50 p.m. We 
were received by Swami Swahananda, Minister-uvCharge, 
who was previously Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, New 
Delhi. After dinner with him, during which I was told that 
some of the dishes had been prepared and sent by women de¬ 
votees of the Society, Swami Swahananda conducted us to the 
small but impressive chapel of the Society at 8 p.m. for my 
announced lecture on The Relevance of Vedanta to the West. 
An over-flow audience of over 200 had filled the main chapel 
and balcony and verandah, with some standing for want of 
seats. After an invocation in Sanskrit by Swami Prabuddha¬ 
nanda, hymn singing by the Society’s choir, and introduction 
of the guest speaker by Swami Swahananda, I addressed the 
gathering on the subject for an hour; the audience listened 
most attentively and in a spiritually elevating atmosphere. 
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Later, I answered questions, over tea and refreshments, from 
a select group of about 30 of the more intimate section of the 
audience from 9.30 to 10.45 p.m. Prabuddhananda and 
Warner left for San Francisco by the Society's car at 11 p.m., 
while I left with Mr. Jim Chadwick, an air pilot who had 
first met me at the Delhi Ramakrishna Mission in 1951, and 
who now invited me to go with him to his house to be able to 
have an intimate talk with me, before dropping me at the 
Vedanta Society, San Francisco. He and his wife, Jenny, 
now with her parents in Stockholm, Sweden, are initiated 
Vedanta devotees. Jim left me at the San Francisco 
Vedanta Society at 11.50 p.m. 

SAN FRANCISCO: I was glad to meet, on arrival, 
Swami Asaktananda, Assistant Minister, Vedanta Society, 
Hollywood, who had arrived two hours earlier from Holly¬ 
wood to spend the next three days with Prabuddhananda 
and me. After some minutes pleasant conversation with him, 
followed by some quiet reading, I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. 

9 August 1971: 

At 9 a.m., Swamis Parbuddhananda and Asaktananda 
and I walked over to the nearby Vedanta Society Convent, 
where we were received by the Sisters and taken round its 
spacious premises spread on four floors connected with a lift. 
Everything inside was neat and orderly, spacious and pur¬ 
posive: the most impressive of all was its commodious shrine 
on the top floor, adorned with the photos of Sri Ramakrishna, 
in the middle, and of Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, 
to its left and right, respectively, and commanding, through 
its glass wall, an impressive view of the San Francisco Bay 
and its two bridges, over 500 feet down. The Convent, which 
has provision for about 30 inmates, has 9 Sisters at present 
who spend some weeks by turns at the convent retreat across 
the Bay. The Sisters follow a routine of meditation, study, 
end household and garden work within, and of assisting the 
Society in its various spiritual and cultural activities outside. 
In the section of the unused accommodation of the Convent 
premises, comprising five flats, five Vedanta devotees live as 
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tenants, including Mrs. Edith Soule, aged 82 — a musician, the 
oldest member of the Society now living, having joined it in 
1931, an intimate helper and friend and the Secretary of the 
Society, whom we visited before taking leave of the Sisters 
at 9.30 a.m. 

We soon reached the Indian Consulate-General in the 
city at 9.50 a.m. We were received by Mr. Butani, the 
Consul-General, and the Consul, Mr. S. K. Saha, who conduct¬ 
ed us to the lounge where, for the next one hour, correspon¬ 
dents of the San Francisco Chronicle and The San Francisco 
Examiner, Mr. Richard Hallgin and Mr. Phil Garlinglon, res¬ 
pectively, interviewed me on behalf of their papers and also 
took some photos. 

SACRAMENTO: Taking leave of these friends, we four, 
Swamis Prabuddhananda and Asaktananda, Brahmachari 
Warner who drove the car, and I, left at 11 a.m. and. pick¬ 
ing up Swami Swahananda from the Vedanta Society, Ber¬ 
keley, en route, reached the Vedanta Society. Mission Avenue, 
Sacramento, California state, at 1 p.m. Here we were re¬ 
ceived by its three resident monk-probationers: Adolf, senior- 
most (Prajna Chaitanya), Francis (Bhakti Chaitanya), and 
Del (Ananda Chaitanya); Swami Shraddhananda, Minister-in- 
Charge, is now on a 6-months visit to India, the first since he 
left India for U.S.A. about 16 years ago; he had arranged 
my programmes in the Sacramento region and in his Society 
during my visit in January 1969; he has arranged for Swami 
Swahananda’s conducting of the weekly Services of his So¬ 
ciety during his present India visit. 

LAKE TAHOE: After lunch and rest, we four continu¬ 
ed our journey by car at 4 p.m. and reached the retreat of 
the San Francisco Vedanta Society at 4730 Shiva Giri Road, 
Camelian Bay, Lake Tahoe, California state, about 200 miles 
from San Francisco, at 7.45 p.m., spending an hour on the 
way to repair the air-conditioning system of the car. We 
were received by Brahmacharis Pat and Dean, who had reach¬ 
ed there in advance from San Francisco. 

This retreat, which comprises at present three houses set 
in a forest estate of 160 acres, each house separated from the 
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others by a few hundred yards of pine forest, commands a 
fine view of the majestic 71-mile circumference and 1645-feet 
deep Lake Tahoe, the second largest lake in the world at, and 
above, the high altitude of 6,000 feet; it lies in the southern 
part of the Sierra Nevada mountains in eastern California. 

These mountains, which were formed by geological cata¬ 
clysms in ages past, were covered by vast glaciers during the 
last Ice Age when they assumed their present form. These 
huge ice fields slowly moved down the slopes, converting the 
rough surfaces into smooth basins. When the Ice Age ended, 
these basins caught the water from the melting snow and 
formed the many lakes that now lie scattered throughout this 
region, which covers eastern California and western Nevada 
states. 

Discovered by the white man for the first time in 1844, 
the lake bore successively several names before it got its final 
name as Lake Tahoe, meaning ‘high water’ or ‘big water’ in 
the dialect of the Washoe tribe of the local Red Indians. 

We seven Brothers are living in the middle one of the 
three cabin-like houses. Three Sisters of the San Francisco 
Vedanta Society Sarada Convent are now living in the cabin 
to our left on a 3-weeks retreat; and Mrs. Marie Louise Burke, 
author of the inspiring and well-known book, which reveals 
the deeper creative events and forces that are destined, in due 
course, to shape American history and Indo-American rela¬ 
tions: Swami Vivekananda in America: New Discoveries, 
already published, and another companion book: Swami 
VivekanandxTs Second Visit to the West: New Discoveries, 
to be published, by the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta-14, India, 
is living in the cabin to our east, spending her summer vaca¬ 
tion in meditation and literary work. Mrs. Burke is a member 
and liberal helper of the San Francisco Vedanta Society. 

After dinner and conversation among the seven of us, we 
went to bed at midnight. 

10 August 1971: 

The San Francisco Chronicle and The San Francisco 
Examiner have published yesterday’s interview, along with 
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photos, in their issues for this morning and evening, respec¬ 
tively. The Chronicle despatch is well written and reveals 
some insight into what Vedanta can do for man in the modem 
West. 

I spent the morning quietly, writing letters and bringing 
this narrative up to date. 

I am fond of swimming, diving, and boating since my 
childhood, and volley ball, among games, since 1932, and avail 
of the very rare opportunities while on tour to have a bit of 
these experiences. Thus, during my 1968-69 tour of the Ame¬ 
ricas, I had some swimming in the St. Lawrence river and at 
the fine beach in Trinidad, West Indies. Earlier, in 1940, 
while in Burma and on a cultural visit to the beautiful eastern 
town of Moulmein situated on the majestic Salween river, I had 
suddenly broken away from my companions and plunged inlo 
the nearby lake in the municipal garden. And in 1944, while 
in Karachi, then in undivided India but now in Pakistan, I 
had, during one of my fortnightly lecture visits to the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Hyderabad and in the course of a boat trip, 
one afternoon, on the river Indus below the nearby rail town 
of Kotri, dived into the river suddenly and disappeared under 
the water, leaving my companion, the late Mr. Pratap Dialdas, 
the well-known philanthropist who later built the Sindhi re¬ 
fugee township of Gandhidham in Kutch, India, in suspense 
and consternation till I surfaced some yards upstream a few 
seconds later. 

Accordingly, at 3.30 p.m. today,, we all drove in two 
cars and reached a boat-house on the Lake Tahoe, 12 miles 
to the south and, engaging an 8-seater motor-boat for $17 an 
hour, enjoyed boating for an hour during which, while in the 
middle of the deep lake, two of our probationers and I plunged 
into the lake and had a little swimming. 

On the way back, we drove a few miles into the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Nevada, the border of which lies only 6.4 miles 
from our retreat. We returned home at 7 p.m. After dinner 
at 9 p.m., I answered questions, relating to Vedanta and 
Swami Vivekananda, put by our probationers at an informal 
question-answer session. 
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11 August 1971: 

This morning, I prepared the draft of a 3-page paper on 
The Modern Challenge and the Future of Hinduism for 
presentation at the opening session of the Third Spiritual 
Summit Conference, organized by The Temple of Understand¬ 
ing, Washington, D.C., and scheduled to be held at the Har¬ 
vard Divinity School on 11 October 1971. 

Mrs. Marie Louise Burke walked over to our cabin from 
her cabin at 12 noon for an informal conversation. We talked 
about the response to Vedanta in various countries covered 
by my current lecture tour, and about her own second book 
already referred to and just gone to the press. She left for 
her cabin at 12.30 p.m. 

We all — four monks and three probationers — left our 
cabin at 2.30 p.m. in two cars and reached the Squaw Valley 
Cable Car station, about 10 miles away, at 3 p.m. We had 
a pleasant trip by the cable car, which travels 5 miles to reach 
the top of a rocky mountain, 2,000 feet from the ground and 
8,200 feet in altitude, in 10 minutes and at $ 3 per person. 
From the top one gets a fine view of Lake Tahoe and the sur¬ 
rounding mountains and hills. We got down by the cable car 
at 3.45 p.m. and drove 20 more miles by car, over the road 
that skirts the lake, before reaching the peaceful cabin of Mrs. 
White, one of the intimate devotees of the San Francisco 
Vedanta Society, near the Spring Creek Track of the El 
Dorado National Forest, at 5 p.m. Here we were glad to 
meet Mrs. White, as also two other Vedanta devotees now 
holidaying in these parts, namely, Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. Shahi- 
nian. The three ladies expressed their joy in having us as 
their guests and served us refreshments. At 5.30 p.m., they 
accompanied us to the Lake Tahoe airport, about 8 miles away, 
to see off Swamis Swahananda and Asaktananda to Los Ange¬ 
les by the 6 p.m. flight. The rest of us reached Mrs. Olsen’s 
cabin, about 3 miles away, situated picturesquely on the upper 
course of the Truckee river. The place reminded me of 
some places in Kashmir. After a few minutes conversation, 
we took leave of the three ladies who also, like ourselves, are 
scheduled to leave for San Francisco tomorrow morning, in 
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view of my public lecture at the Vedanta Society there at 8 
p.m. tomorrow, and reached our retreat at 8.15 p.m., cover¬ 
ing about 110 miles in all, by car, including the entire 71 miles 
circumference of the lake. 

At 9 p.m., there was an informal question-answer session 
in the retreat when I answered questions, bearing on philo¬ 
sophy and the spiritual life of man, put by the probationers. 

12 August 1971: 

SAN FRANCISCO: After breakfast today. Prabud- 
dhananda, Brahmachari Warner, and 1 left Lake Tahoe 
Vedanta retreat by car at 8.45 a.m. and reached the San 
Francisco Vedanta Society at 12.15 p.m., covering the 210 
miles in a pleasant journey. 

At 3.30 p.m., I received long-distance phone calls from 
Mrs. Shanti Tayal of the Vedanta Society of Greater Washing¬ 
ton and Mrs. Mekhala Jha, wife of Mr. L. K. Jha, Indian 
Ambassador at Washington, who will be my hosts when 1 visit 
Washington, D.C. in the last week of this month, to discuss 
and finalize my programmes in that city. At 7.45 p.m., 
Swami Sarvagatananda, Head of the Vedanta Centres in 
Boston and Providence, phoned to me to convey his desire 
that I agree to address the Sri Krsna Birthday function at 
his Sarada Retreat at Marshfield, Massachusetts state, on 29 
August; I agreed to do the same. 

At 8 p.m., Swami Prabuddhananda led me into the spa¬ 
cious and impressive Chapel of the New Temple of the 
Vedanta Society, which was filled to capacity. After open¬ 
ing prayer and introduction of the guest speaker by him, I 
addressed the eager and reverence-filled audience on the an¬ 
nounced subject: Religion in an Age of Science. The gather¬ 
ing listened in pin-drop silence and close attention. The 
speech was followed by hymn-singing by the Society's choir 
and, after the closing speech by Swami Prabuddhananda, 
there was an hour-long question-answer session, during which 
light refreshments also were served to all. At the end of the 
meeting, Swami Prabuddhananda led me to the outer exit of 
the chapel, where I stood greeting members of the audience 
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as they filed out. Behind their spoken words of thanks or 
unspoken feelings and gestures, I could feel the sense of satis¬ 
faction in their hearts, which came as a blessing to me. Some 
of them had come from long distances of over 400 miles like 
Portland and Hollywood, and from nearer places like Sacra¬ 
mento and Berkeley. The last of the gathering dispersed at 
11 p.m. and I went to bed at 12.30 a.m. 

13 August 1971: 

After breakfast, there was a question-answer session in 
the monastery from 9 to 10.30 a.m., when I answered ques¬ 
tions relating to Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna asked by the 
three probationers, Pat, Dean, and David; Swami Prabud- 
dhananda also was present. Before closing the session, I 
spoke briefly on Man’s Spiritual Growth and Fulfilment 
through the Path of Bhakti , through an exposition of the six 
verses, verses 17 to 22 of Book I, chapter 2, of Srimad Bhdga- 
vatam. 

At 12.30 p.m., Prabuddhananda and I left with Mr. 
Robert Reed in his car, a devoted member of the Society in 
whose car I had done most of my travelling in this area dur¬ 
ing my lecture tour in January 1969, and reached the home 
of Mr. S. K. Saha, Consul of India, at 1 p.m. where Mr. Saha 
and Mrs. Anita Saha received us and gave us a sumptuous 
lunch. 

Mr. George McManas of the K.C.B.S. Radio phoned at 
2.30 p.m. for a radio interview with me over the phone on 
the subject of Vedanta in America for broadcast in its series 
on Man and His Religions. I agreed and the 20-minutes in¬ 
terview went off well. 

At 3.45 p.m., we took leave of Mrs. Anita Saha and left 
with Mr. Saha in Mr. Reeds car and reached the Indian Con¬ 
sulate-General in the city at 4 p.m., where its staff, with their 
family members, had gathered to celebrate the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Day two days ahead, to take advantage of my pre¬ 
sence in the city. After introduction of the guest speaker by 
Mr. Bhutani, the Consul-General, I addressed the gathering 
for half an hour on The Spiritual and Cultural Aspects of 
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Independent India's Foreign Policy. After the singing of 
India’s most sonorous and meaningful National Anthem by 
the gathering, followed by light refreshments, Prabuddha- 
nanda and I left with Mr. Heed in his car at 5 p.m. and reach¬ 
ed the home of Dr. Y. T. Thathachari and Mrs. Madhuri 
Thathachari at 2010, Apartment 44, Latham Street, Mountain 
View, California, at 6 p.m. I had stayed with this Indian de¬ 
votee couple for a day each during my two visits to San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1969, when he was working in the Biophysics De¬ 
partment of the Stanford University, and he had arranged my 
lectures in the university, besides parlour talks in his own 
house with a panel of 14 scientists, twice, discussing Vedanta 
and Modem Science for four hours. The Thathacharis re¬ 
ceived us cordially and gave us dinner. In the meantime, a 
group of about 15 friends of his arrived; he had invited them 
to meet me; some of them, distinguished scientists, had attend¬ 
ed my parlour talks in his house in 1969, like Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
Emeritus Physicist, and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Smith, Philo¬ 
sophy Department, and Mrs. Smith. 

After introduction by Dr. Thathachari, and requested by 
him, I addressed the gathering briefly and answered the ques¬ 
tions put by the members, mostly relating to modem physi¬ 
cal science and Vedanta. Taking leave of all these kind 
friends at 10.40 p.m., Mr. Reed left Prabuddhananda and me 
at the Vedanta Society at 11.30 p.m. before returning to his 
own home. 

14 August 1971: 

After an early breakfast, I took leave of all our brothers 
of the Society and left with Swamis Prabuddhananda and 
Chidrupananda and Brahmacharis Pat and Dean, the latter 
driving the Society’s car, at 7.15 a.m., and reached the San 
Francisco airport at 7.40 a.m. Mr. S. K. Saha had already 
reached there with his son to see me off. Taking leave of 
these friends, I left by TWA flight 82 at 8.15 a.m. for Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois state. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: The plane landed at the 
O’Hare airport, Chicago, Illinois state, at 1.30 p.m., 11.30 

P.L.W.—13 
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a.m. San Francisco time. On coming out of the plane, I was 
glad to meet Mrs. June Hansen, Miss Barbara Pearlman, and 
Mr. Sujit Dutta, devotees of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago, who had come to receive me. Taking leave of them, 

I left the airport with Mr. Allen Riddiford, a devotee and in¬ 
mate of the Society, in his car, at 3 p.m., and reached the 
Society at 5423 South Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago, at 3.45 
p.m. Swami Bhashyananda, Minister-in-Charge of the Society, 
who had gone to India on a month’s visit, also landed at O Hare 
airport, back from India, at 6.40 p.m. and reached the Society 

at 8.30 p.m. 

Chicago holds a special place in the history of modem 
India and in the history of Indo-American relations; for it 
was here that the Western world in general, and America in 
particular, received for the first time, through an anointed son 
of India and an outstanding philosopher and spiritual teacher 
of modern India in Swami Vivekananda, and through the 
World Parliament of Religions held in this city, India’s hoary 
spiritual and philosophical message of Vedanta. In the course 
of his three and a half years’ outstanding intellectual and 
spiritual work in the U.S.A., Swami Vivekananda had 
started the Vedanta Society of New York in 1895 and the 
Vedanta Society of San Francisco in 1900. In subsequent 
years, similar societies were started in other cities, includ¬ 
ing the one in Chicago. Today there are 22 such Vedanta 
Centres, including Vedanta retreats, monasteries, and con¬ 
vents, directly under the Ramakrishna Order, apart from a 
few others conducted by local devoted groups, scattered in 
the vast United States: New York City (two); Thousand 
Islands Park; Boston; Providence; and Marshfield, in the east; 
Chicago; Ganges; and St. Louis, in the mid-west; and Holly¬ 
wood; Trabuco; Santa Barbara; San Francisco; Olema; Lake 
Tahoe; Shanti Ashrama; San Rafael; Berkeley; Sacramento; 
Providence; Scappoose; and Seattle, in the west. 

The Vedanta Society, Chicago, which was subsequently 
named the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, was ori¬ 
ginally started by the late Swami Jnaneswarananda in rented 
premises at 120 East Delaware Place, Chicago, in 1930. During 
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the time of the next Minister-in-Charge, namely, late Swami 
Vishwananda, the Society was moved to another rented house 
in the city at 506 Deming Place, before it secured its own 
quarters in the city in 1955 at East Elm Street. Swami Vish¬ 
wananda was followed, at his death in 1965, by Swami Bha- 
shyananda, the present Head, who shifted the Society in 1966 
to its more commodious present premises, which was pur¬ 
chased for $ 65,000, and redone with another $ 46,000, against 
the $ 65,000 realized from the sale of its house at Elm Street, 
in response to the need arising from the rapid growth of the 
Society’s work since his taking charge. 

In 1969 Swami Bhashyananda purchased another 2- 
storey building, third to the right of the present main build¬ 
ing, for $ 36,000, and named it Sarada Kutir, and dedicated 
it to serve as a home for the Society’s honorary women 
workers — at present, Miss Judith Savaga, Miss Barbara 
Pearlman, and Charlene Mortell — all employed outside — on 
its first floor, and the Society’s library and its children’s 
Sunday spiritual school, in its basement. About a month ago, 
the Swami purchased also the 2-storey house immediately to 
the right of the Society’s main house at a cost of $ 46,000, to 
accommodate the increasing number of young American pro¬ 
bationers and workers of the Society. There are now 11 
American youths living with him as monkrprobationers, 
among whom two are ordained brahmacharis. A twelfth has 
been sent to the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order and 
Mission at Belur Math, near Calcutta, India, for monastic 
training there. 

I was impressed with the cosmopolitan character of the 
audiences attending the Chicago Vedanta Society’s Services, 
and with the atmosphere of informality and intimacy perva¬ 
sive of them. 

The Society conducts also an expanding Vedanta book 
sales department, which sold over $ 13,000 worth of litera¬ 
ture in 1970, and a growing Sunday spiritual school for 
children. 

In 1968 the Society purchased an 80-acre orchard, with 
a house on it, in the neighbouring state of Michigan, at a cost 
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of $ 18,000, and launched a S 500,000 project for a Vivefca- 
nanda monastery and retreat in the premises It was a plea¬ 
sant and welcome surprise to the members of the Society and 
to the Swami when they learned, after the acquisition of the 
orchard, that the township in which it is situated bears the 
hallowed name of ‘Ganges’. Early in 1970, another acre of 
adjacent land, with a well-built house on it, was also pur¬ 
chased by the Society for $ 19,000. In May 1971, ground for 
the formal foundation of the monastery building was broken 
at a solemn ceremony which was attended by over 300 Ame¬ 
rican and Indian devotees of Vedanta, including three Indian 
monks, and 11 American monk-probationers, of the Rama- 
krishna Order. Earlier, in 1969, I was present when the land 
was dedicated for spiritual purposes at an impressive cere¬ 
mony attended by over 250 American and Indian devotees of 
Vedanta, including four Indian monks and five American 
monk-probationers of the Ramakrishna Order. 

The Government of India has sanctioned, in response to 
the request of the Chicago Vedanta Society, a grant of 
Rs. 400,000 for the project, with which to purchase and send 
suitable building materials from India. The Government of 
the Madhya Pradesh state in India has, similarly, sanctioned 
and given, at the request of the Society, all the teakwood — 
that state being noted for its teakwood — needed for the pro¬ 
ject, namely, 36 logs of 22 feet length and 2 feet diameter. 
The Indian Shipping Corporation, Calcutta, and the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company of Bombay have offered to trans¬ 
port all these building materials to Chicago free of charge. 

The project has roused the interest, not only of the mem¬ 
bers of the Chicago Vedanta Society, but also of several In¬ 
dividuals and groups outside, including some of the profes¬ 
sors and students of the neighbouring West Michigan Univer¬ 
sity at Kalamazoo, hardly 40 miles away. The interest in in¬ 
ward spiritual communion in general, and in the intimacy of 
spiritual retreats in particular, is a rising phenomenon today 
in U.S.A. and other highly developed countries like Austra¬ 
lia, Holland etc., as also among economically and socially ad¬ 
vanced sections among the peoples of India and some other 
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Asian countries. 

The Vedanta Centres in U.S.A., like the 200-acre re¬ 
treat at Olema, the Vedanta retreat at Trabuco in Southern 
California, the Thousand Islands Park Vivekananda Cottage 
in New York state, the Sarada Kutir in Marshfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts state, the Sarada Ashrama at Scappoose, Oregon 
state, and this one in Ganges, Michigan state, and similar 
other ones that may come up in the future, can be expected 
to play expanding roles in imparting spiritual depth and 
strength and creativity to the technologically strong American 
culture and society. 

I was glad to learn from Mrs. Vilma Spencer’s letter 
from Sydney, Australia, awaiting my arrival here today, that 
the Library Board of the Government of Western Australia, 
Perth, had placed its first order with the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, Perth, for supply of 7 copies of Eternal 
Values far a Changing Society, 6 copies of The Message of 
the Upanisads, and 5 copies of The Great Women of India. 

15 August 1971: 

At 10.55 a.m., Swami Bhashyananda conducted me in¬ 
to the Chapel of the Chicago Vedanta Society, where a cosmo¬ 
politan gathering of over 260 ladies and gentlemen - Ameri¬ 
can whites, Indian residents in U.S.A., and American blacks, 
in that decreasing order — had filled not only the chairs and 
the passages in between within the Chapel, but had also spill¬ 
ed over into the adjacent booksales rooms and steps of the 
staircase, to participate in a special Service, in view of the 
closure of regular Services due to the summer vacation, to 
avail of my presence in the city, as Swami Bhashyananda said 
in his introduction, to celebrate the birthday of Bhagavan 
Sri Kr?na, the most complete Divine Incarnation, according 
to Hinduism, and the teacher of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The Service began at 11 a.m. with playing of recorded 
Indian music and vocal Indian music, followed by prayer and 
introductory remarks by Bhashyananda, after which I ad¬ 
dressed the audience on the announced theme: Modern Pro¬ 
blems and the Teachings of the Bhagavad-Gitd. Everyone 
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listened to the speech in pin-drop silence and experienced the 
spiritual elevation of the holy occasion. The Service ended 
at 12.30 p.m. with vocal and recorded Indian music. Swami 
Bhashyananda then led me to the outer exit of the Chapel 
where we greeted the members of the audience as they filed 
out, many of them conveying in words and gestures the feel¬ 
ings of thankfulness in their hearts. 

Swami Bhashyananda then led me to the basement of the 
Society’s Sarada Kutir, where over 50 ladies and gentlemen, 
including about 30 American and Indian children, of age 
group 5 to 13, were awaiting our arrival after completing the 
usual Sunday morning children’s spiritual class, conducted by 
Mrs. June Hansen and her colleagues. At Bhashyananda’s 
request, I addressed the children briefly and distributed 
packets of sweets to them. 

From my observation of such Sunday schools for chil¬ 
dren conducted by some of the centres of the Ramakrishna 
Order, and by the nuns of the Ramakrishna Sarada Order, 
in India and abroad, I am convinced of its high utility and 
urgency for strengthening the spiritual fibre of our children, 
for broadening their attitudes and sympathies, and generally 
for equipping them to swim across, and not to be drowned in, 
the fast-flowing and often muddy waters of modem life, and 
for making it more pure than what they found it. I accord¬ 
ingly encourage the opening of such schools wherever I go, 
as in Perth and Sydney and Suva during this tour, moved by 
the dictum that lighting one candle is preferable to cursing 
the darkness around; but such schools are to be of the type 
that impart only positive ideas to children, schools where chil¬ 
dren are put on the road to the acquisition of spiritual strength 
through spiritual growth, side by side with the physical and 
intellectual growths which home and school ensure for them, 
and the development of inter-religious understanding and 
sympathy. 

GANGES, Michigan state: After a hurried lunch, Bha¬ 
shyananda and I left Chicago at 2.30 p.m. by the Society’s 
car driven by Jim (James Robert Selig), one of the devotees 
of the Vedanta Society of Portland, Oregon state, who had 
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taken me by his car to my various engagements in Portland 
during my visit there in 1969, and who is now on a short visit 
to the Chicago Vedanta Society. Covering the 150 miles in 
two and a half hours, we reached the Vivekananda monastery 
and retreat in the Ganges township, Allegan county, Michi¬ 
gan state, at 5 p.m. and were received by the Brothers, 
Shakti Chaitanya (Mel), Sarada Chaitanya (John), Prahlad 
(Charles), Narayan (Kelly), and Vaman (Dick). After even¬ 
ing Service, followed by meditation in the shrine, Narayan, 
Jim, and I went out on an extensive walk in the spacious pre¬ 
mises of the monastery, with its orchard of over 2,500 fruit 
trees — apple, pear, apricot, peach, cherry, and nectarine, 
just now overladen with ripening fruits. We inspected the 
proposed sites for the temple, monastery, the self-contained 
cabins for lay devotees, and for the two 5-acre lakes proposed 
to be created by the bunding of the two streamlets flowing 
through the property. The weather was pleasant and the air 
exhilarating, and there was still daylight in spite of the watch 
showing 7.30 p.m., it being the summer season. The utter 
silence and quiet that descend upon the premises with the 
setting of the sun makes it highly suited for a spiritual re- 

* rCa After dinner at 8 p.m., all the inmates assembled in the 
shrine and chanted a few Sanskrit hymns, Bhashyananda 
leading. At his request, I addressed the intimate group on 
The Nature and Scope of the Monastic Life of Our Order 
explaining the philosophy behind it and the spiritual and 
human aims before it. We dispersed at 10 p.m. And, after 
enjoying the stimulating silence of the night characteristic of 
this township, and writing a few pages of this narrative, I 
went to bed at 2 a.m. 


16 August 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: After an enjoyable stay of a 
day and night, we left the Ganges monastery at 2.30 p.m. to¬ 
day by car and returned to the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago, at 4.45 p.m. At 5.30 p.m., Mrs. Mekhala Jha, wife 
of the Indian Ambassador to U.S.A., arrived at the Society 
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by previous appointment. After a few minutes conversation, 
Bhashyananda and I accompanied her by her car and we 
reached the hall of the Latin School on Dearborn Street in 
the city at 7.50 p.m. We were received by the Indian Am¬ 
bassador, Mr. L. K. Jha, and his Consul in Chicago, and were 
Jed to the hall which was packed with a cosmopolitan audi¬ 
ence. The meeting was organized by the India Forum of 
Chicago and the Indian Consulate at Chicago to celebrate the 
Indian Independence Day with a speech by me, taking ad¬ 
vantage of my presence in the city on this day. 

The meeting began at 8 p.m. with the introduction of 
the guest speaker by the Indian Ambassador in a felicitous 
speech; and called upon by him, I addressed the gathering on 
the announced theme: The Modem Age and Our Youths, 
for an hour, and answered questions for another half an hour. 
There was pin-drop silence during the lecture and much 
speaker-audience involvement during the discussion. 

I had prefaced my lecture with a reference to the historic 
importance of the Dearborn Street on which we were meet¬ 
ing that evening. For on this very street stood the house, 
recently demolished to make way for a multi-storey building, 
of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hale, who were the great helpers 
of Swami Vivekananda and whose residence was his favourite 
home and permanent address in Chicago. The circumstances 
that led the association of the Swami’s name with this street 
are now part of a deeper Indo-American history, whose high¬ 
lights are as follows: 

The Swami had got down at the nearby Chicago Central 
Railway Station at the end of his long journey from Boston 
on 10 September 1893, had slept in a packing box in the 
Station’s freight-yard that night, and got up next morning 
hungry and tired, and had knocked, without success, at the 
doors of several houses on the fashionable Lake Shore Drive, 
then on the Michigan Lake, but now slightly away due to the 
intervening land reclaimed from the Lake later, for food, and 
help by way of directions to the office of the Committee of 
the World Parliament of Religions, and then had entered the 
Dearborn Street, then called Dearborn Avenue, through the 
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Schiller Street. He rested for a while on the right side steps 
of the large Presbyterian Church facing the Dearborn Street, 
still existing, invoked with deep devotion the name of Mary, 
mother of Jesus, while resting there, and had finally walked 
down a few yards and sat under a tree on the footpath on 
the Dearborn Avenue, lost in thought and resigned to the Will 
of God who dwells in the heart of all. 

Just at that time divine help came to him through a regal- 
looking woman who saw him from her house, No. 541 North 
Dearborn Avenue, later renumbered in 1930 as 1415, on the 
opposite side of the road, and who walked across the road to¬ 
wards him and, accosting him in a soft voice in accents of 
culture and refinement, asked him: ‘Sir, are you a delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions? You seem to be in some diffi¬ 
culty. Can I be of any help to you?’ Swami Vivekananda, 
deeply moved by this unforeseen divine and human kind¬ 
ness, confided to her, as a son to his mother, all his difficulties 
arising from hunger and weariness and inability to find his 
way to the office of the Committee of the World Parliament 
of Religions, of which he desired, he said, to be delegate. She 
immediately took him to her house and, after wash and break¬ 
fast, took him in her carriage to the office of the Committee 
of the Parliament and got him registered as a delegate of 
Hinduism from India and lodged like the other delegates to 
the Parliament. 

The kind lady who did all this was Mrs. George W. Hale 
who and whose husband and all the children of the family 
became most intimate with Swami Vivekananda and to all of 
whom the Swami considered himself and his mission eternally 
indebted. 

Swami Vivekananda has himself given a description of 
this Hale family and the intimacy of his relations with them 
in his letter written in September 1894 to his brother-disciple, 
Swami Ramakrishnananda, in India: 

‘I shall now tell you something of the Hales to whose address you 
direct my letters. He and his wife are an old couple, having two 
daughter*, two nieces, and a son. The son lives away from home and 
earns a living. The daughters live at home. ...All the four are young 
and nat yet married. ...The girls call me brother, and I address Mrs. 
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Hale as mother. All my things are at their place, and they look after 
them, wherever I may go.' 

And, on the very next day, 11 September 1893, he shook 
the World Parliament of Religions with his brief opening 
speech which, flashed by the next day’s newspapers in glow¬ 
ing words of praise, made him an instant celebrity in U.S.A. 

17 August 1971: 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri state: At 8.45 a.m. today, Swami 
Bhashyananda and I reached the Chicago O’Hare airport and 
left for St. Louis at 9 a.m. by the American Airlines flight 4, 
and landed at the Municipal airport, St. Louis, Missouri state, 
at 9.45 a.m. We were received by Swami Satprakashananda, 
Head of the Vedanta Society, 105 Skinker Avenue, St. Louis, 
founded by him in 1938, and Mr. Ray Ellis, a devotee and 
member of the Society. We all reached the Vedanta Society 
in Mr. Ellis’s car at 10.30 a.m. This was my third visit to 
this city and to this Vedanta Society, the first two being during 
my U.S. tour of 1968-69. 

The American nation these days has been rocked by the 
momentous announcement by President Nixon of his new 
economic policy to save the U.S. dollar by a de facto devalua¬ 
tion, and by the comments on the same from various quarters. 
Apart from the problem of inflation, to meet which the new 
economic policy was promulgated, the American nation today 
is experiencing, on the eve of the Presidential elections due 
in 1972, a sharpening of its women’s liberation movement and 
its transformation from a social force into a political force. 
The U.S. weekly, The U.S. News and World Report, in its 
issue for 16 August 1971, reports about the formation, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., of ‘The National Women’s Political Caucus’ by 
some leading women, including Mrs. Betty Friedan, author of 
the widely-read Feminine Mystique and founder and leader 
of The National Organization for Women, which is a women’s 
liberation group, Miss Gloria Steinem, Bella S. Abzug, and 
Shirley Chisholm (black), the last two of whom are members 
cf the U.S. Congress. 

The newly-formed Caucus intends to struggle to increase 
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women’s representation in the Congress, both in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, and in the Federal and 
State governments, which at present stands a 12 women in 
the House of Representatives among 435 members, one in the 
Senate among 100 members, and 1.6% of all top jobs in the 
Government. The contrast becomes glaring, say the women 
leaders, when it is realized that women constitute 53% of the 
total voting population of the U.S.A. ‘We will settle for no¬ 
thing less than equal representation in all levels of political 
power,* says Mrs. Abzug. Mrs. Betty Friedan predicts that 
‘it will not be joke by 1976 that a woman might run for 
President of the United States.’ According to a Gallup Poll 
released on 5 August 1971, more and more Americans would 
be willing to vote for a qualified woman candidate for the 
Presidency. It is 66% today, 1971; it was only 54%, in 1969, 
and 31% in 1937. Shirley Chisholm claims that ‘women have 
the political power to turn out of office every politician who 
does not support equal rights.’ 

The strategy, according to the ‘Statement of Purpose’ 
adopted at the Washington meeting of the Caucus, reports the 
weekly, is to confront one’s own party structures and, when 
necessary, cross party lines or work outside formal political 
parties, in support of women candidates who are willing to 
wage war ‘against sexism, racism, institutionalized violence, 
and poverty’. An immediate demand of the Caucus is that at 
least 50% of the delegates to both the Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic Conventions in 1972 be women. In 1968, only 13% of De¬ 
mocratic, and 17% of Republican, delegates were women. Says 
Friedan: 

‘The women’s liberation movement has crested now. If it doesn’t 
become political, it will peter out, turn against itself, and become 
nothing.’ 

More than 300 women attended the organizing meeting 
of the Caucus in Washington. A 25-member policy Council 
was set up; of the 22 members named to this Council, 8 are 
blacks and one a Red Indian; 7 are Democrats, 3 are Repub¬ 
licans, and the rest do not state any party affiliations. The 
next step of the Council will be the organization of state and 
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local groups. At the meeting in Washington, the Caucus 
offered to give support only to those candidates for public or 
party office, whether male or female, who support women’s 
causes and employ women in decision-making positions on 
their administrative and campaign staffs. The Caucus will 
back no candidate who holds racist views and will press for 
the enactment of an Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution banning all discrimination against women. 

At 8 p.m. this evening, Swami Satprakashananda led 
Bhashyananda and me to the Chapel of the Vedanta Society, 
where over 80 ladies and gentlemen had gathered to hear the 
two of us speak at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
in view of the closure of the regular Services owing to the 
summer vacation. After introduction of the guest speakers 
by Swami Satprakashananda, Swami Bhashyananda spoke first 
on Steps to Spiritual Development, following which I spoke on 
Religion in an Age of Science. The audience listened to the 
speeches with devoted attention and interest. After singing of 
hymns in English and bhajans in Bengali and Hindi, the meet¬ 
ing ended at 10.15 p.m. 

18 August 1971: 

I spent a quiet morning writing long-deferred replies to 
letters and bringing this narrative up to date. At 3.35 p.m., 
Swami Satprakashananda and Mr. Ray Ellis took Bhashya¬ 
nanda and me to the Municipal airport of St. Louis for our 
flight to Chicago. Swami Satprakashananda, saintly in his 
love, cheerful in his disposition, and physically agile at 82, is 
now the only one among our monks in the West who had the 
privilege of seeing and hearing Swami Vivekananda, in Dacca, 
two years before his passing away in 1902. Taking leave of 
him and Ray, Bhashyananda and I left at 4 p.m. by the Delta 
Airlines flight 750 for Chicago. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: We landed at O’Hare air¬ 
port, Chicago, at 5.30 p.m., half an hour late due to air traffic 
congestion in the sky. Such air traffic congestions at the take¬ 
off and landing points are getting more and more common 
m the U.S.A. Sometimes a plane will be waiting on the 
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runway, or hovering in the sky over an airport, up to 3 hours 
before getting the signal to take off or land respect.vely. We 
reached the Vedanta Society by car at 6.15 p.m. 

At 8 p.m., Bhashyananda and I, along with some of his 
monk-probationers, had dinner in the home, close to the 
Society, of Mrs. Edith Walsh, a devoted Latin American Catho¬ 
lic member of the Society who hails from Argentina. Ano¬ 
ther Vedanta devotee, Mrs. Jackie Muiios, also Spanish-^a - 
ing and Edith’s friend, was also present. After dumer fcUmj- 
ed by hearty conversation on spiritual topics, we returned to 
the Society at 11 p.m. and, after attending to some urgent 
correspondence, in view of the 3-weeks lecture tour to Europe 
ahead, went to bed at midnight. 

19 August 1971: 

After breakfast, I left the Vedanta Society at 7.30 a.m. 
with Mr. Jim Harriston and Mrs. Octavia Harriston, intimate 
black devotees and members of the Society, whose son, Ted, 
now 17, their only offspring, is also a devotee of the Society, 
and proceeded to the O'Hare airport to catch my plane for 
Toronto, Canada. Due to the prevailing traffic jam, our car- 
had to crawl for several minutes and there was the fear o 
my missing my flight. We reached the airport at 8.50 p.m 
five minutes before the scheduled departure time of he United 
Airlines flight 640, and I got myself quickly checked up at the 
counter - the staff were extremely kind, courteous, and help¬ 
ful — and, taking a hurried leave of the Harristons, I entered 
the plane just before its door was closed and the plane moved 

away! 

CANADA 

TORONTO, Ontario province: After a pleasant flight, the 
plane landed at’the international airport, Toronto, Ontario pro¬ 
vince, Canada, at 11.30 a.m., 10.30 a.m. Chicago time 20 
minutes late due to the traffic jam of planes at the O Hare 
runway. I was received by Dr. I. Aravinda Menon, hailing 
from Kerala state, India, founding member and Secretary ot 
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the Vedanta Society, Toronto, and my local host, and three 
other members of the Society: Mr. Sennathi Raja, another 
founding member of the Society, Mr. Vasudev Basin, pre¬ 
viously honorary worker at the Ramakrishna Mission, New 
Delhi, and Mr. Sivaraman, hailing from Trikkur village, 
Kerala state, India. Customs and Immigration formalities 
were simple and were easily gone through. Leaving the air¬ 
port with all these friends at 12 noon, we reached Menon’s 
house at 5 Hookwood Drive, Agincourt, Toronto, at 12.30 
p.m. I was received by Mrs. Hansa Menon, originally hail¬ 
ing from Gujarat, who gave us all a hearty lunch. I had stay¬ 
ed with the Menons during my two previous visits to Toronto 
— from 25 November to 2 December in 1968, when I had iiv 
augurated the Toronto Vedanta Society, and again from 4 to 
7 May in 1969. 

At 6.30 p.m., Menon took me to the house of Mr. Rama- 
swami, a third founding member of the Society, where we 
had a dinner party in which some other members of the 
Society also joined. Later we reached the Friends Centre in 
the city at 8 p.m. This centre is run by a Quaker group, 
which has graciously offered the use of its hall, library, lounge, 
and kitchen facilities to the Vedanta Society for its lectures 
and meetings, free of charge. The Society, however, pays 
$ 100 a year to the Centre for these facilities out of gratitude. 

A large cosmopolitan audience of over 200 ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled in its beautiful hall, in response to 
the Vedanta Society’s invitation to hear me speak on Religion 
in an Age of Science. After a 15-minutes sitar recital by a 
local Indian musician, followed by melodious Vedic chanting 
by Mr. Sivaraman, both of which the audience deeply enjoy¬ 
ed, Mr. Menon introduced me to the audience and requested 
me to address them on the announced subject. My one hour’s 
speech on the subject was listened to with deep interest and 
keen attention by the large gathering; the speech was follow¬ 
ed by an hour of stimulating question-answer session. 

One of the members of the audience asked the question 
why the position of women in western countries was lower 
than in an eastern country like India, where a woman could 
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become the Prime Minister, and what was the explanation 
for this masculine prejudice against women in western 
countries. 

I said, in answer, that we had been hearing since over a 
century from western writers that Indian women had no free¬ 
dom, that they were suppressed by the tenets of the Hindu 
religion, and that Indian women would not progress without 
a thorough westernization of Hindu society; but, since com¬ 
ing to the West, I have been hearing and reading about the 
unequal position of western women and about her struggle 
‘to liberate’ herself from an iniquitous masculine domination. 
This masculine prejudice, in West or East, is essentially a 
legacy of man’s feudal past which is utterly incongruous in 
the context of the modem age. Ideas concerning the relation¬ 
ship of the sexes in a society are formed, moulded, and sus¬ 
tained, not only by the economic conditions of that sociey, but 
also by certain myths which powerfully affect the sub-con¬ 
scious of the peoples concerned. India was, and is, more for¬ 
tunate in this latter respect than the western countries. 

The sub-conscious mind of the western peoples is under 
the powerful influence of that biblical myth which states that 
God created the masculine Adam first and, in order to make 
him feel happy and fulfilled, he created the feminine Eve, by 
just taking a rib out of Adam and fashioning her out of it. In 
spite of his reason, the sub-conscious of the western male 
tells him that woman is only one of his own dispensable ribs! 
And his reason is often powerless against this mythically sus¬ 
tained sub-conscious of his. 

The sub-conscious of the Hindu, on the other hand, is in¬ 
fluenced by that Vedic myth which says, in the words of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upani?ad (I. 4. 3): 

Sa imam eva dtmanan dvedha apatayat; tatah patih ca 
patni ca abhavatdm. Tasmat idam ardhabrgalam iva 
sva iti — 

‘The Purufa, the Divine Person, divided Himself into 
two equal halves, of which one became the husband and the 
other the wife. Therefore, this body (of man or woman) is 
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as if only one half of oneself, like one of the two halves of a 
split pea.’ 

Hence each by itself is incomplete and insufficient, and 
needs the other for fulfilment. And this is what is sought 
to be achieved by marriage, which accordingly becomes a 
union of equals. In the light of this myth, India and the 
Hindu religion raised women to high levels, including to that 
of the highest Godhead, the Divine Mother of the universe. 
And the people of India call India their motherland and not 
their fatherland. The general peace-lovingness of its society 
and religion also helped to raise the status of women; for 
wherever there is militarism and a policy founded on viol¬ 
ence, there women’s status is generally lower. 

The Catholic Church tried to soften the Semetic mascu¬ 
line prejudice by introducing, being influenced by orientalist 
ideas, a Divine Motherhood idea, side by side with the pre¬ 
vailing Semetic Fatherhood idea, into Christianity, by about 
the 6th century A.D., by elevating Mary as the Mother of 
God, as the second Eve, through whom redemption came to 
man, just as the fall came to him through the first Eve. But 
1 his became completely reversed by the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion which soon relegated both Mary and the Divine Mother¬ 
hood idea into their earlier obscurity. 

The West has tried to minimize the impact of its myth 
by introducing a touch of gallantry with respect to its attitude 
to woman, which finds expression in man referring to woman 
as the better half, in speech, knowing in his heart of hearts 
that she is only a dispensable rib of his! But India prefers 
to refer to her as just half, just 50%, no more, no less! And 
this attitude is highly appreciated by the liberated women of 
the West today, and also by its men who have succeeded in 
liberating themselves from the grip of that old myth. 

After the lecture and the question-answer session, there 
was much informal conversation between me and various 
groups among the audience. The Society received about $ 30 
as voluntary offerings from the audience, and the Vedanta 
bookstall outside registered some sale. Menon and I return¬ 
ed home at midnight. 
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20 August 1971: 

Today’s Toronto Globe and Mail has published a despatch 
on its front page under the heading: High School Class in 
World Religion Available in 1972. I had noticed during my 
1968-69 visit that Canada, especially its Ontario province, was 
discussing the possibility and desirability of introducing reli¬ 
gion as a subject of study in its high school courses. The 
despatch, dealing with further developments on the subject, 
may be of interest to other countries, including India. It 
states: 

‘The study of religion — but in a carefully sanitized, government- 
inspected form — will be available in Ontario public secondary schools 
by next year and, in some cases, by next January or earlier. 

'Guidelines for a course in World Religion are at the printers and 
will be distributed to the province’s secondary schools in September, 
according to D. A. Penny, Chairman of the humanities section of the 
Department of Education’s Curriculum Branch. The guidelines have 
already been approved by senior department officials and by Educa¬ 
tion Minister Robert Welch. 

‘The guidelines have been awaited with some impatience by several 
boards of education since the report, in March 1969, of a committee 
headed by the late J. Keiller Mackay on religious education in the 
public schools. The committee recommended that present regulations 
requiring two periods a week of elementary-level religious instruction be 
eliminated, and replaced by information on the religions of the world 
diffused through appropriate curricular subjects, such as history and 
literature. 

‘The committee also recommended that an optional course in com¬ 
parative religion be offered in grades 11 and 12. 

•The Department of Education have approved their recommenda¬ 
tion, Mr. Penny said, after a deliberate delay to ensure that “all re¬ 
action to the Mackay report has been received." 

"This is a sensitive and potentially divisive topic, and we want to 
make sure that it is handled properly.” 

‘The Department’s guidelines call for a course which “treats reli¬ 
gion as a phenomenon, affecting a great many people in various ways, 
but in different ways”, he said. "Our guidelines do not outline a speci¬ 
fic syllabus of topics, but they have a lot to say about the point of 
view that should be taken in mounting the course, and the kinds of 
attitudes that teachers should have.” 

‘Schools will be encouraged to treat “four or five of the major 
religions as a year’s work, and look at not just the religion itself, but 
examine it as it is located in the culture.” 

‘To make doubly sure that courses initiated by local boards fall 

P.L.W.—14 
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within the guidelines, Mr. Penny said, the department will grant per¬ 
mission to teach religion in two stages: the first, the normal depart¬ 
mental approval and a second, requiring evidence that school boards 
have also reviewed the courses after they are drawn up by local 
officials. “We also regard the present guideline as a trial and, after 
two or three years, we will review it carefully”.’ 


Mr. Sennathi Raja and Mrs. Nallamma Raja gave a break¬ 
fast party in their house to Menon, Sivaraman, Ramaswami, 
and me at 9 a.m. Later, we all reached the Toronto inter¬ 
national airport at 9.45 a.m. and, taking leave of all these 
friends, and going through the simple customs and immigra¬ 
tion formalities, I left for Detroit, Michigan state, U.S.A., by 
the North-Central Airlines flight 815 at 10.10 a.m. 


USA. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: After a pleasant flight, the 
plane landed at the Metropolitan Airport, Detroit, Michigan 
state, U.S.A., at 10.4 a.m., 11.4 a.m. Toronto time. I was 
received by my local hosts: Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma, Miss 
Rita Sharma (Dolly), and Master Dinesh Sharma. We soon 
reached their house at 15622 Kennebec Avenue, Southgate, a 
suburb of Detroit, at 10.45 a.m. Master Rakesh Sharma, the 
eldest son, received me. Mr. Ramesh Chandra Sharma, his 
father, who is a civil engineer with Messers Smith, Hinchr 
man & Grylls, of Detroit, greeted me on his return home from 
office at 5.30 p.m. 

I was the guest of this lovable family during my three 
visits to Detroit in the course of my U.S. tour in 1968-69. I 
have been impressed by the religious life of its members, 
which is not just the usual static piety of the average Hindu 
but that dynamic spirituality that Vedanta and Swami Vive- 
kananda uphold, and that combines modem western efficiency 
and public spirit with their inherited Hindu spiritual attitude 
and awareness. 

At 6 p.m., several Vedanta devotees came to the home of 
the Sharmas — Canadians, Americans, and Indians — includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Sudha Sekhar of Windsor, Canada, the well-known 
Bharata Natyam expert. I talked with them all for an hour. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma, in her usual gene- 
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rous and hospitable Hindu way, served dinner to all present. 
Later, we left in three cars and reached the W. J. J. audito¬ 
rium of The Detroit News in the city at 7.25 p.m. for my an¬ 
nounced public lecture under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society of Detroit, which had been started during my second 
visit to Detroit in 1969. The authorities of the W.J.J. audi¬ 
torium have generously placed this fine 300-seat air-condi¬ 
tioned hall at the disposal of the Society for one meeting a 
month, free of charge. 

In spite of the current summer holidays, a large gather¬ 
ing of over 200 people, mostly Americans, some of whom had 
come from towns over 200 miles away, and some Canadians 
from the adjacent city of Windsor, had filled the main hall. 
After introduction by the President of the Society, I spoke for 
75 minutes on the announced theme: The Spiritual Training 
of the Mvnd. The audience listened in pin-drop silence and 
hearty response; this was followed by half an hour of stimulat¬ 
ing questionranswer session, at the end of which I reminded 
the audience about the importance of their city of Detroit for 
the Vedanta movement in U.S.A., as it was in this city of 
Detroit that Swami Vivekananda had waged a successful 
battle against the entrenched forces of bigotry and intolerance 
in the field of religion in 1894, and that, next to Chicago, it 
was here that he had conducted his energetic campaigns for 
deepening and broadening the American religious conscious¬ 
ness, through Vedanta, the interesting and inspiring story of 
which finds extensive and fascinating exposition in the book 
of a distinguished American research scholar and author, Mrs. 
Marie Louise Burke: Swami Vivekananda in America: New 
Discoveries, published by the Ramakrishna Order’s Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta-14. 

After the meeting, I had further intimate conversation in 
the hall with several groups, during which I was the recipient 
of loving gifts and much touching expressions of thanks from 
several of them. I returned home with the Sharmas at 10 
p.m., to spend another 3 hours with a group of American 
lovers of Vedanta, (including, musician Mr. Ted Lucas and his 
wife Annette who came in spite of her expecting her second 
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child a fortnight hence), many of whom had attended the lec¬ 
ture at the W.J.J. auditorium. The group dispersed at 1 a.m. 
and I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. 


21 August 1971: 

At 10.15 a.m., I left with the Sharmas for the Detroit 
airport and, taking leave of them and thanking them for their 
loving service, I left at 11 a.m. by the Allegheny Airlines 
flight 679 for Cleveland, Ohio state. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio state: I landed at the airport, Cle¬ 
veland, Ohio state at 12.30 p.m., 11.30 a.m. Detroit time. I 
was received by members of the local Vedanta Society, which 
had been started during my previous two visits to Cleveland 
in 1968-69, Mr. Kul Bhushan, Social Worker, Community 
Organization, Ohio state, and Mrs. Neeraja (Alice) Bhushan, 
American, with whom was their 3i-year daughter Meera, my 
local hosts. Kul Bhushan told me that he used to attend, as 
a student, my weekly lectures at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
New Delhi. We reached their home at 1.20 p.m. At 7.30 
p.m., Neeraja and I walked over to the nearby Lutheran 
Church, in the hall of which I was announced to address a 
public meeting on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man at 
7.30 p.m., under the auspices of the Vedanta Society of Cleve¬ 
land. A select cosmopolitan gathering of over 80 ladies and 
gentlemen, including a few Negro admirers of Vedanta and 
Sri Ramakrishna, like Rev. William J. Bell, known familiarly 
as Bill Bell, and Mr. Harold Stewart, and white devotees like 
Mrs. White of Providence and her daughter, Mrs. Marjorie 
Lohwater, who was my host during my visits in 1968-69, and 
in whose house nearby, the Vedanta Society was started. 

After a felicitous introduction of the speaker by Rev. 
Bill Bell, I addressed the gathering on the subject for 70 
minutes and the audience listened in perfect silence and deep 
attention. Rev. Bill Bell conveyed his own and the audience’s 
thanks in words choked with feeling. After the meeting, the 
Vedanta Society served coffee and light refreshments to all, 
during which several people came forward to discuss some 
points of the lecture or to convey their heart-felt thanks. A 
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Catholic nun by name Sister Duvall, who teaches Sociology 
in far-away Baltimore, came forward and, while conveying her 
heart-felt thanks, said that she was just then reading The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and enjoying every page of this 
1,000-page book. One of the Negro ladies present also told 
me the same about that great book, which I can very well 
understand and appreciate because it was a reading of that 
book at the young age of 14 £ that had revolutionized my own 
life. Sister Duvall also told me that she would be going to 
India soon on about a year’s visit, to deepen her studies of 
Hindu spiritual thought. I gave her an introduction to Swami 
Vandanananda, Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi. 

The Bhushans and I, as also Mrs. White, Mrs. Marjorie 
Lohwater, her young daughter Sera, and Professor Dale Weiss, 
returned to the home of the Bhushans from the lecture. 
During conversation on the subject of Vedanta movement in 
Cleveland, these friends requested me to make another visit 
to Cleveland on my return to the States from Europe, to 
which I agreed. After the group left, I went to bed at mid¬ 
night. 

22 August 1971: 

At 7.30 a.m., Mrs. Marjorie Lohwater came with her 
mother Mrs. White and I took leave of the Bhushans and ac¬ 
companied them to the airport in Marjorie’s car. We reach¬ 
ed the airport at 8.15 a.m. Fortunately for us, the railway 
crossing, situated hardly half a mile to the airport, was open. 
If it had been closed even for 5 minutes — in fact, it was 
closed for a shunting engine to pass immediately we had passed 
— I would have missed my plane. Mrs. Lohwater told me that, 
due to the closing of the railway crossing gates for passing 
trains or shunting engines, people have often missed their 
planes, which they could actually see taking off, sitting in their 
stranded cars, and that the project for an overbridge was hang¬ 
ing fire due to uncertainty as to whose responsibility it was. 
This was an interesting information for a visitor like me 
from India where, not one, but hundreds of such overbridge 
projects are smouldering for the same reason! I got myself 
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quickly checked up at the airline counter, took leave of Mrs. 
White, and got into the United Airlines flight 622 at 8.20 a.m., 
just five minutes before its departure for Washington, D.C., 
and I regretfully faded to take leave of Marjorie who was 
busy finding a place to park her car! 

This finding-a-placo-for-car-parking is a serious problem 
in U.S.A. today. Referring to it jokingly in some of my lec¬ 
tures in the States, I used to say, evoking much laughter from 
the audiences, that it was high time that the U.S.A. modified 
the Lord’s Prayer. It has bread and drink in plenty; so there 
is no need to pray to God everyday: Give us this day our 
daily bread. It should pray, on the other hand, for what it 
actually lacks. And such a relevant prayer, to be uttered by 
every American before leaving home every morning for work, 
is: O Lord, give us this day our parking place! 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: The plane landed at the National 
Airport, Washington, D.C., at 9.25 a.m. and, on coming out of 
the plane, I was glad to meet and to be welcomed by Dr. Shanti 
Tayal, Mrs. Indra Tayal, and their young sons, Vivek and 
Naren, my local hosts now, as also on the two previous visits 
in 1968-69, Mrs. Edith Coulson (Jaya), Joane Schiff (Janaki), 
Mrs. Zora Obercion, and Jean Skillman, all friends of the 
Tayals and members or friends of their Vedanta Society of 
Greater Washington, at the invitation of which I was making 
this visit to the Federal capital of the U.S.A. We reached 
the home of the Tayals at 7430 Tower Street, Falls Church, 
Virginia state, at 10.45 a.m. 

I have known Mrs. Indra Tayal ever since she was a high 
school studen in Karachi, now in West Pakistan, in the 1940s, 
when she was one of the hundreds who used to attend — 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, and westerners — my 
Sunday Gita discourses at the Ramakrishna Mission in that 
city; later, I was her guest at the University of Baroda, 
Gujarat state, India, where she had become, at the young age 
of 29, the Dean of the Faculty of Social Work, in the late 
1950s, and where she had ably organized my &-day lecture 
programmes in the university and in the city, besides caring 
for me at home. I had been much impressed then with her 
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inner spiritual qualities, outer organizational abilities, and in¬ 
tellectual strength and social spirit — with her combining, in 
short, what I have marked and admired in several other men 
and women in India and abroad, ancient spirituality with mo¬ 
dem progressive social attitudes and efficiency. 

Her husband, Dr. Shanti Tayal, was known to me when, 
as a student, he used to attend my weekly lectures at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, and at the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity, in the 1950s. I came to know him more intimately 
when I stayed as his and Indra’s guest during my two visits 
to Washington in 1968-69, when the Vedanta Society of 
Greater Washington was organized and inaugurated with Dr. 
Shanti Tayal as its honorary Secretary. I became attracted 
to him since then for his keen intelligence, high character, 
and many lovable personal qualities. He is now Professor 
of Psychology and Director of Clinician Training Programme 
in the Community College in Prince Georges county, Mayland 
state. Since the formation of the Vedanta Society, both 
Shanti and Indra have worked with devotion, dedication, and 
efficiency with the assistance of and in collaboration with its 
other members, and more especially its wise and dedicated 
President, Professor Kurt F. Leidecker, to build up the 
Vedanta Society, in the course of which they have played 
hosts to other visiting Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order 
also, such as Swamis Bhashyanand^a, Sarvagatananda, and 

Shraddhananda. 

The Vedanta Society has drawn up an elaborate pro¬ 
gramme of engagements — lectures, TV and newspaper inter¬ 
views, parlour talks, lunches, and dinners — during my 6-day 
stay in Washington. The first programme is a public lecture 
this evening at 7.30 p.m. in the hall of the Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer in McLean, Virginia state. Shanti, Indra, 
and I reached the hall at 7.20 p.m. and found it filled with a 
distinguished gathering of about 100 ladies and gentlemen, of 
whom about half a dozen were Indians, including Mrs. Mekhala 
Jha, wife of the Indian Ambassador to the U.S.A. Dr. 
Shanti Tayal introduced me to the audience and requested 
me to address them on The Concept of God in Hindu Thought. 
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My speech of 70 minutes was listened to with the keenest at¬ 
tention by the gathering; this was followed by a stimulating 
half-hour question-answer session, in an atmosphere charged 
with deep respect for, and much interest in, the philosophy 
and spirituality of Hinduism. 

Indra Tayal had opened a Vedanta bookstall in the hall 
under the care of two American devotees of Vedanta, Betty 
Moran and Mrs. Gwen Koble. $67.96 worth of literature 
was sold; the Vedanta Society also received a sum of $123 as 
contributions from the audience which, Dr. Tayal explained 
to the gathering, was meant to meet the travelling expenses 
cf visiting Swamis from other Vedanta centres in America. 

We returned home at 10 p.m. and soon Mr. Nanjundiah 
of the World Bank, Mrs. Shanta Nanjundiah, his brother Mr. 
Radhakrishna — all members of the Vedanta Society — arriv¬ 
ed straight from the lecture hall. After an hour’s conver¬ 
sation with me and the Tayals, they left at 11 p.m. We then 
had our dinner and I went to bed at 12.30 a.m. after some 
reading. 

23 August 1971: 

Mrs. Edith Coulson, a member of the Vedanta Society, 
came at 9 a.m. for an interview. She had been originally 
attracted by Hatha Yoga and had been conducting Yoga phy¬ 
sical exercises classes for various groups. After getting in- 
troduced to books on Vedanta, Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, 
and Swami Vivekananda, during my first visit to Washington 
in 1968, she steadily developed an interest in and devotion 
to Vedanta and these towering spiritual personalities, espe¬ 
cially to Sarada Devi the Holy Mother, as she told me later. 
After some conversation on these subjects, she took her leave. 

At 10 a.m., Mr. Peter F. Dunne, Executive Director, The 
Temple of Understanding, Washington, D.C., arrived for a 
previously arranged interview. I had attended the Second 
Spiritual Summit Conference organized by the Temple at 
Geneva in March-April 1970, as its guest, and had accepted 
its invitation to attend its Third Spiritual Summit Conference 
scheduled to be held at the Harvard Divinity School, Massa- 
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chusetts state, and several other inter-religious seminars and 
lecture programmes in the New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey states, in October of this year. We discussed these vari¬ 
ous engagements in detail and I handed over to him, at his 
request, my brief paper on The Modern Challenge and the 
Future of Hinduism meant to be presented at the opening ses¬ 
sion of the conference on 11 October. Mr. Dunne joined us 
at a hurried lunch and, taking leave of him, I left with Indra 
with her two children and Mrs. Koble, by her car, at 12.40 p.m. 
and reached the W.T.T.G. Television studio in Washington 
at 1.15 p.m. for my scheduled TV interview. 

I was interviewed at 1.30 p.m. by a lady, Negro, and a 
gentleman, white, for 10 minutes on Hinduism over the TV’s 
channel 5, in its popular programme ‘Panorama’. On the one 
hand, the lady wasted much precious time asking flimsy ques¬ 
tions on cow-worship etc., revealing her utter ignorance coup¬ 
led with conceit, while on the other hand, the gentleman tried, 
in vain, to retrieve the situation and to squeeze something 
worthwhile out of the brief precious ten minutes by raising 
the questions to some serious level. The whole interview 
was an exercise in futility; the only consolation for me is 
that this interview is just an exception. We returned home 
at 4 p.m. after visiting, on our way the waterfalls of the 
Potomac River, which is a tourist attraction set in a rugged 
and craggy and wooded area, about 10 miles from the city. 

At 6.40 p.m., I left with Indra and Mrs. Koble in the 
latter’s car and reached the home of Mr. A1 and Mrs. Edith 
Coulson at 7 p.m. to address a parlour meeting. The house 
is set in quiet surroundings, in the midst of fine lawns, gar¬ 
dens, and woods. This is the characteristic landscape of the 
Virginia region of greater Washington. Edith arranged for 
my spending my time before the meeting in the quiet of her 
beautiful shrine room adorned with the photos of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda. In the mean¬ 
time, a cosmopolitan and select gathering of over 70 started 
assembling on the lawns outside. These included some of 
Edith’s yoga class students, as also Mr. Robert McCoy, who 
is to interview me two days hence over TV channel 14, 
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Mrs. Mekhala Jha, and Dr. C. Mani, until recently Director- 
General of W.H.O. for South-East Asia, New Delhi, and Mrs. 
Pushpa Mani, both of whom have long been my close friends 
and used to attend my Sunday Gitd discourses at the Rama- 
krishna Mission, New Delhi, during my stay there from 1949 
lo 1962. Most people squatted on the grass while a few sat 
on the chairs provided. 

Edith conducted me to the meeting place at 7.30 p.m., 
introduced me to the audience in a brief speech, and request¬ 
ed me to address them on Yoga and Vedanta. The sun was 
setting, a serene atmosphere reigned about us; and during the 
next hour and a half, I spoke on the subject which shines, in 
speaking and listening, only in such quet contexts and which 
is fascinating to all students and seekers of the science of man’s 
inner life, and answered questions thereafter. Edith served 
soft drinks and refreshments to the guests, during which some 
of them came forward to clarify certain ideas, or to express 
thanks. Mr. Robert McCoy came forward and introduced 
himself. I told him about the flimsy questions asked at the 
‘Panorama* TV interview and he said that he would like me 
to spare one full hour for his TV interview, instead of the 
scheduled 15 minutes. 

Indra Tayal had exhibited her Vedanta literature which 
registered a sale of $42.51. We returned home at 10 p.m. 
and I went to bed at 12.30 a .m. after some reading. 

24 August 1971: 

Indra and I left with Edith Coulson and Gwen Koble in 
the latter’s car at 9 a.m. and reached the home of Mrs. Vir¬ 
ginia Gould at 2530 Bucklodge Road, Adelphi, Maryland state, 
at 10 a.m. for a scheduled parlour talk by me on The Tech¬ 
nique of Meditation at 10.15 a.m. Virginia welcomed us and 
apologized for the absence of her husband who had to go to 
office, it being a working day. She led me into her quiet 
garden in the backyard to spend the time before the discourse 
in silence in the prevailing bright weather. 

A select group of 30 ladies and gentlemen, including Mrs. 
Mekhala Jha, assembled in her quiet parlour in the mean- 
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time. At the scheduled time, Virginia led me into her par¬ 
lour and, introducing me to the expectant audience, request¬ 
ed me to address them. I spoke on the subject for an hour 
and the audience listened with all attention and interest; the 
talk was followed by half an hour of questions and answers. 
Virginia served soft drinks to all guests. After the guests 
left, she took me and Mr. Michael J. Gortlan, correspondent 
of the evening daily: The Northern Virginia Sun , to the lawn 
for a 15-minute interview for publication in tomorrow’s edi¬ 
tion of the paper. He was present at the talk and he told 
me that he enjoyed it. After the interview, we took leave of 
Virginia at 12.30 p.m. and reached home at 1.30 p.m. 

At 4 p.m., Indra and I, along with her two children, left 
home with Mrs. Jean F. Skillman in Jean’s car for Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia state. 


FREDERICKSBURG, Virginia state: We reached the 
home of Professor Kurt F. Leidecker, President of the 
Vedanta Society of Greater Washington, and Mrs. Elsa Lei¬ 
decker, in the town of Fredericksburg, Virginia state, about 
50 miles from Washington, at 5.30 p.m. The Leideckers re¬ 
ceived us and gave us dinner at 6.30 p.m., at which some 
guests of his from the Commonwealth University of Richmond, 
capital of Virginia state about 55 miles away, also joined. 
The home of the Leideckers, who have been to India and 
are great lovers of its philosophy and culture, breathes the 
atmosphere of Hinduism and Buddhism; it has a rich collec¬ 
tion of books and art objects on both. I had spent a day 
and night as their guest, and had addressed his philosophy 
class in the local Mary Washington College, during my 1968- 
69 lecture tour. When the Vedanta Society of Greater 
Washington was formed at that time, no better person than 
Professor Leidecker could be chosen to be its President; and 
he had gladly accepted the position and has been devotedly 
continuing to guide it all these years. He is also President 
of a similar organization, namely, The Washington Friends of 
Buddhism, with which the Vedanta Society often collaborates 


in holding public meetings and in celebrating ann^^y^Jhe 
birthday of Bhagavan Buddha. ^ v 
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By 7.30 p.m., over 40 guests from far and near, includ¬ 
ing a few Indians such as Mrs. Mekhala Jha from Washing¬ 
ton and Mr. Nani Bose from Philadelphia, had assembled in 
the artistically designed and kept garden of the Leideckers, 
at the joint invitation of the two organizations, to hear me 
speak on Buddhism and Vedanta. After a speech by Pro¬ 
fessor Leidecker welcoming the guests and introducing the 
speaker, I spoke on the subject for an hour, in an atmos¬ 
phere, in every sense charming, elevating, and stimulating, 
so far as the immediate meeting environment was concern¬ 
ed, but noisy, jarring, and distracting, so far as the outer 
environment was concerned. The voice of the speaker and 
the beauty of the subject were drowned and marred by jar¬ 
ring traffic noise from outside, arising from passing cars> 
trains, and planes. Indra had spread, as usual, her Vedanta 
books for sale on a table on the lawn and $56.49 worth of 
literature was sold at this and at the morning’s meetings. The 
Leideckers served soft drinks to all guests before they de¬ 
parted. 

The town of Fredericksburg is an important historical site 
in the U.S.A. It is the home of many revolutionaries who 
were behind the American struggle for independence from the 
British between 1727 and 1776, including George Washington. 
It preserves the house which Washington bought for his mo¬ 
ther, Mary Washington, in 1772, and where she spent her 
last 17 years. Another interesting relic of the colonial days 
is The Old Slave Block on which Negro slaves were made 
to stand, for better exhibition and clearer view, when they 
were auctioned off to new masters. The Civil War of 1861- 
1865 saw Fredericksburg and its neighbourhood in the very 
centre of many bitterly-contested and decisive battles between 
the northern Federal Army under General Ulysses S. Grant 
and others, and the southern Confederate Army under the cap¬ 
able General Robert E. Lee. 

After viewing the live 30-minute TV press interview of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, now on an official visit to the 
U.S.A., by Elizabeth Drew, in the tense context of the cur¬ 
rent Bangladesh liberation struggle, at 9 p.m. in the parlour 
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of the Leideckers, and taking leave of them, we left Frederic¬ 
ksburg by car at 10.30 p.m. for Washington. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: We reached the home of the 
Tayals in Greater Washington at 11.45 p.m. After some 
reading, I went to bed at 1 a.m. 

25 August 1971: 

At 2 p.m. today, Mr. Jerry came with his friend, Miss 
Barbara, on behalf of Mr. Robert McCoy of the W.F.A.N. 
TV channel 14, and Indra and I left with them in Jerry’s 
car at 2.15 p.m. and reached the TV studio in the city at 
3.15 p.m. I was interviewed from 4 to 5 p.m. on the sub¬ 
ject of Vedanta, Modem Physical Sciences, and Modern Man 
by McCoy and Danny for the Channel 14’s Saturday 8 to 9 
p.m. programme called ‘Alternatives’, to be screened on 28 
August. It was a successful interview and the discussion al¬ 
ways remained at a high intellectual level, unlike the one 
two days ago. Jerry left us at Indra’s house at 6.15 p.m. 
After a hurried dinner, Indra, her children, and I left home 
with Betty Moran, Mrs. Gwen Koble, and her jeweller hus¬ 
band, Mr. Larry Koble, all members of the Vedanta Society, 
in Larry’s car, at 7 p.m., and reached the Indian Embassy at 
7.30 p.m. It is an impressive building, set in a 2-acre wood¬ 
ed estate on the Macomb Street which opens into the impor¬ 
tant Connecticut Avenue, and is owned by the Government 
of India. Here live the Indian Ambassador Mr. L. K. Jha 
and Mrs. Mekhala Jha. I was received by Mrs. Jha and con¬ 
ducted to my room on the first floor. 

After staying with the Tayals these four days, I was mov¬ 
ing over to the Embassy this evening to spend the remaining 
three days of my stay in Washington as guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jha at their invitation, and to address a special meeting of 
invited guests called by them at the Embassy this evening. We 
had known each other since my years as Head of the Rama- 
krishna Mission in New Delhi from 1949 to 1962 and they 
used to attend my weekly Sunday Gita discourses there almost 
regularly. Mrs. Jha was also actively connected with the spi¬ 
ritual, cultural, and humanitarian activities of the progressive 
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and dynamic women’s group associated with the New Delhi 
Ramakrishna Mission, namely, the Sarada Mahila Samiti, 
which work she continued later in Bombay also when Mr. Jha 
was transferred there as Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Since coming to the U.S.A. about a year ago, she has 
helped not only to project a true image of her country before 
the American people through her natural simplicity and un¬ 
assuming ways and through her activities and contacts with the 
American people, but has also worked assiduously, but 
quietly, to infuse a little more of the muclwieeded Indianness 
among the staff of the Indian diplomatic Mission and their 
families. 

At 8 p.m., Mrs. Jha led me to the large parlour on the 
ground floor of the Embassy, which by then had been filled to 
capacity by a cosmopolitan audience of over 200 ladies and 
gentlemen, about three-fourths Americans and the rest Indians, 
drawn from the offices of the U.S. State Department, the 
Pentagon, the World Bank, and of the Indian and other 
diplomatic missions in the Capital, besides several professors, 
scientists, journalists, and social workers. Some had come 
from far off places like Baltimore. For want of chairs, some 
were squatting on the carpeted floor and some were standing. 
Mrs. Jha introduced me to the invited guests in a brief felici¬ 
tous speech and requested me to address them on the announ¬ 
ced subject: Indian Philosophy and Modern Man. I spoke for 
an hour on the theme and the audience listened in silence and 
with keen attention and interest. The speech was followed 
by half an hour of stimulating questions and answers. Later, 
tea and refreshments were served to all the guests, during 
which Mrs. Jha introduced some of them to me and I ex¬ 
changed greetings with others. As they filed out of the exit 
door of the parlour, several of them conveyed their heart-felt 
thanks for the stimulating experience. Indra and Gwen had 
exhibited the Vedanta literature outside the parlour and the 
guests purchased $59.98 worth of books. The last of the 
guests left by 10.30 p.m. Mr. L.K. Jha, who was out of the 
city on some urgent work, returned at midnight. I went to 
bed at 12.30 a.m. 
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26 August 1971: 

I left the Embassy at 9.15 a. m. by the Embassy car with 
Mrs. Jha, Mrs. Jaya Rukmini Naidu, wife of General Aban 
Naidu, Indian Military and Naval Attache, and their daughter 
Vijayalakshmi, and reached the home of Mrs. Edith Coulson 
ot 10 a.m. for my scheduled parlour talk at 10.30 a.m., fol¬ 
lowed by a lunch party. Over 50 ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled in her lounge. Edith introduced me to the guests 
and requested me to address them on The Divinity of Mar. 
I spoke for an hour on this fascinating topic to the modern 
West, to a spiritually responsive audience, and in an atmo¬ 
sphere of intimate communion of minds. The talk was follow¬ 
ed by half an hour of stimulating question-answer session and 
a sumptuous lunch served by Edith. Mrs. Jha and I returned 
to the Indian Embassy at 2 p.m. 

At 6 p.m., I attended a dinner party given by Mr. M.S. 
Nanjundiah of the World Bank and Mrs. Shanta Nanjundiah; 
both the hosts and guests are members of the Vedanta society. 
Leaving their house with them at 7 p.m., we reached the Unity 
Church at 8 p.m. for my announced public lecture on Vedanta 
and Christum Thought. Rev. J. David Davenport, a very 
amiable and spiritual person, received us and led us into the 
chapel, which was by then filled to overflowing by an eager, 
spiritually responsive, audience, some standing for want of 
chairs. I had addressed the Headquarters of this movement, 
Unity Christianity, at the Unity Village, near Kansas City, 
in 1969. After a hearty introduction of the guest speaker by 
Rev. Davenport and an opening song by Mrs. Saroja Bala- 
subrahmanyam, I addressed the gathering on the subject for 
an hour in the context of a friendly and reverential atmo¬ 
sphere. The meeting ended at 9.30 p.m. with prayer and a 
hearty vote of thanks by Rev. Davenport and a closing song 
by Saroja. Indra had, as usual, exhibited the Vedanta litera¬ 
ture and $45.65 worth of books were sold at this and at the 
morning’s meetings. Mrs. Jha and I returned to the Embassy 
at 11 p.m. I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. after bringing this nar¬ 
rative up to date. 
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27 AugiLSt 1971: 

Dr. K. Chakrapani, known familiarly as K. C. Pani, who 
hails from the Vani Vilas Mohalla area of Mysore City, My¬ 
sore state, India, and who has taken U.S. citizenship and is 
employed as a medical officer in the Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., came to the Embassy at 8.30 a.m. and took 
me to his house at 6403 Marywood Road, Bethesda, Maryland 
state, about 10 miles from the Embassy. His wife, Mrs. Karuna 
Pani, and his young son, Hari, received me. They are devoted 
to God and to the service of man; they have been attending 
most of my lectures in the capital. After talking with them 
for an hour, Pani left me at the Embassy at 10.30 a.m. At 
11a.m., Mrs. Kanta Bhatia, wife of Mr. Kishen Bhatia, Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, came 
for a personal interview and we discussed Vedanta with re¬ 
ference to her own spiritual needs. She took leave at 11.30 
a.m. At 12.30 p.m., Mrs. Jha took me to the house of Mrs. 
Nalini Sahukar, whose husband, Mr. Sahukar, is a Director, 
from the Indian side, of the International Monetary Fund, 
Washington, D. C., to address Mrs. Jha’s spiritual group of wo¬ 
men consisting of about 30 members, drawn from among the 
wives and daughters of the officers mostly of the Indian Em¬ 
bassy, World Bank, and the International Monetary Fund, and 
which meets once a month in the houses of members by rota¬ 
tion. After dinner and singing of devotional songs, I addres¬ 
sed them for 20 minutes on The Divinity of Ganesa in Hindu¬ 
ism, in view of the day being Ganesa^coturthi according to 
the Hindu calendar. We returned to the Embassy at 3.30 p.m. 

At 3.45 p.m., Mrs. Jaya Rukmini Naidu came with her 
son, Hari, and daughters, Vijayalakshmi and Vijayanti. After 
discussing some personal spiritual problems, they left at 4.15 
p.m. At 5.45 p.m., Professor Dhiren Ghosh of the Mathe¬ 
matics Department of the Catholic University, Washington, 
came to the Embassy and I left with him for his home for a 
dinner followed by a discussion class at the Catholic Univer¬ 
sity. After dinner, we reached a large lounge of the univer¬ 
sity at 7.45 p.m. where a cosmopolitan group of about 50 pro- 
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Swami Ranganathananda at the ruins of Delphi. Greece, on 
12 May 1970; to his right is Mrs. Mary Nemtzoglou, 
his Athens host 
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Prime Minister Srimati Indira Gandhi visiting the Bhavan's 
Books Exhibition, as part of the books release function, 
organised by the Bhavan at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
New Delhi, on June 4, 1971. Swami Ranganathananda 
at the extreme right 
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section of the audience listening to Swam i Ranganathananda's public lecture at the 
McNess Hall. Perth. Western Australia, on 16 June 1971 













Swami Ranganathananda being interviewed by Mr. Robert McCoy (to his left) and 
Mr. Jerry, over the WFAN TV Channel 14. at Washington D.C., U.S.A ., 

on 25 August 1971 
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nt-view of the audience at the special meeting at the Indian 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A., on 25 August 1971 







Swami Ranganathananda addressing a public meeting at the Collegio de Mexico, 
Mexico City. Mexico, on 5 January 1972 
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A section of the audience listening to Swami Ranganathananda at the 
Kleine Zaal, Antwerp, on 15 January 1972 
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fessors, students, and citizens had assembled, mostly Ameri¬ 
cans and a few Indians, including Mrs. Jha. The subject 
chosen for and announced for discussion was Vedanta and Me. 
After a brief introductory talk by me, there was a stimulating 
2-hour question-answer session dealing with the fundamental 
truths of Vedanta and their relevance for the modem world. 
Mrs. Gwen and Mr. Larry Koble, assisted by Betty Moran, 
had exhibited the Vedanta books in the lounge; they sold 
$46 worth of books while the Vedanta Society received S48 
as contributions from the audience. This was my last appear¬ 
ance in Washington during this visit and I was the recipient 
of much loving and kind references from all present. One 
Mrs. Franklin came forward to get her copy of The Message 
of the Upani?ads autographed by me, in the course of which 
she said that her husband had purchased all the 8 volumes of 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , and she convey¬ 
ed his inability to attend my lectures in the city due to his 
having had to be out of Washington on official lour. Dhiren 
Ghosh left me at the Embassy at 11 p.m. 

28 August 1971: 

1 left the Indian Embassy at 7.20 a.m., accompanied by 
Mrs. Mekhala Jha, Mr. and Mrs. Nanjundiah, Mr. M. S. 
Radhakrishna, Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Pani and their son Hari, 
who was going with me on a holiday, and reached the Wash-, 
, ington National Airport at 7.45 a.m. Taking leave of Mrs. Jha 
and these other kind friends, I left with Hari at 8.15 a.m. by 
Eastern Airlines flight 398 for Boston, Massachusetts state. At 
9 a.m. we could see to our left the Kennedy airport in New 
York City from the air. 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: We landed at the Logan 
aii*port, Boston, Massachusetts state, at 9.30 a.m. The wea- 
Iher, which had cleared and become bright in Washington 
today, after a day of stormy and rainy spell, continued to be 
rainy and windy in the Boston area. We were received by 
Swami Sarvagatananda, Head of the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, 58 Deerfield Street, Boston, and of the Vedanta 
Society, 224 Angell Street, Providence, Rhode Island state, 

P.L.W.—15 
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and several members of his Vedanta Societies, including Mr. 
Wendell Ben way, Dr. Surendra Jain, Mr. Ved Prakash Jam, 
and Dr. Pran Jivan Popat. Among these, Surendra lives with 
the Swami at the Boston Vedanta Society, but works outside 
with the firm of Technical Services Food and Chemicals Ionics 
Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts, in its field of research and 
development in desalination. He is devoted, genial, and lov¬ 
able. Leaving the airport at 10 a.m., we reached the Boston 
Vedanta Society at 10.30 a.m. where we were received by 
ils members and honorary workers: Joan, Helena, and other 
women devotees. I spent a few minutes in its shrine, after 
which I conversed with the members in the course of sharing 
light refreshments. Taking leave of these friends, I left with 
Swami Sarvagatananda, Hari, and Dr. Popat in Popat’s car 
for Marshfield, Massachusetts state, at 11 a.m. 

MARSHFIELD, Massachusetts state: At 12 noon, we 
reached the Sarada Kutir, the spiritual retreat of the Boston 
Vedanta Sociey, in the quiet town of Marshfield, in Massachu¬ 
setts state, about 35 miles from Boston. I was glad to meet 
Swami Sarvagatananda and take this opportunity to spend a 
few days with him before proceeding on my 3-week tour of 
Holland. 

After 20 years of devoted and successful work in India, 
first at the Ramakrishna Mission Charitable Hospital, Kan- 
khal, Hardwar, for 9 years, then as my valued colleague and 
assistant for 5 years at the Ramakrishna Mission, Karachi, 
then the capital of the province of Sind in undivided India, 
from 1943 to 1948, followed by independent charge of the 
Ramakrishna Mission's branch centre at Vizagapatnam, 
Andhra Pradesh stale, Swami Sarvagatananda came to the 
U.S.A. in 1954 to assist the late Swami Akhilananda at his 
Providence and Boston Vedanto Centres, which he had started 
in 1928 and 1941 respectively. After Swami Akhilananda’s 
passing away in 1962, Swami Sarvagatananda was appointed 
lira l of both the centres by the Headquarters of the Rama- 
krislina Order at Belur Math, near Calcutta, India. 

With his keen intelligence and loving heart, cheerful dis¬ 
position and innate strength and courage, and spirit of renun- 
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ciation and love of God, with which qualities he had helped 
and sustained me in my life and activities at Karachi, Swami 
Sarvagatananda soon won the hearts of the members and 
devotees of the two Vedanta centres, and of an increasing artk 
of intellectuals and ministers of religion, in this Massachuset s 
state of prestigious educational and religious institutions c 
has been a Student Counsellor in the Massachusetts Instiluk 
of Technology and a participant in the deliberations of the 
Institute for the Study of Religion, all these years. 

The Sarada Kutir in Marshfield is a summer retreat of 
the Boston Vedanta Society and is situated in a|60-acre^fores 
estate in a quiet part of the town. Due to 'he heavy financial 
burden arising from the extension, by the U.S. G""* , 

of the property tax provisions to those portions of he^ proper¬ 
ties of churches and other religious bodies not act,rally used 
for religious purposes, the Vedanta Society had to sell a* ay 
early this year 55 acres of the Sarada Kutir for a sum o 
$70,000, retaining, however, 15 acres in the quieter P» 0 
estate for the Kutir. I had enjoyed my stay >n his centre, 
along with Swami Bhashyananda of the Chicago Vedanta So 
ciety, as guest of Swami Sarvagatananda during my U.S. toui 

Dr Chakrapani phoned from Washington, D.C. at 10 p.m. 
to say that the TV show of my recorded interview over 
channel 14 from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. went off well and that he had 

tape-recorded the sound part of it. 

I received today letters from Mr. Cecil Bethell and Mrs. 
Julie Bethell of Perth, Western Australia, informing me of the 
steady progress of the newly-started Ramakrishna Vedanta 

Society there. 

29 August 1971: 

The weather became bright and clear this morning, after 
two days of stormy conditions with occasional drizzle Swam. 
Sarvagatananda had arranged for a quiet open-air celebration, 
this morning, of Jannidstami, the birthday of Bhagavan $■« 
Krsna whom the Hindus regard as the fullest incarnation of 
God and who appeared about 1400 B.C. An altar decorated 
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with a picture of Sri Kr?na had been set up under the trees. 
By 11 a.m., over one hundred devotees, including a sprinkling 
of Indian residents of U.S.A., from Boston, Providence, and 
other near and far places, had gathered under the shade of 
the trees. After a brief introductory speech by Swami Sarva- 
gatananda, followed by melodious vind music for fifteen 
minutes, I spoke on Sri Kr?na and His Message for forty 
minutes. This was followed by a sumptuous lunch, after 
which the devotees dispersed at 2.30 p.m. Hari left for Wash¬ 
ington via Boston this evening. 

30 August 1971: 

Apart from talking with a few visitors and going round 
the estate of the Sarada Kutir with Swami Sarvagatananda, 
the day passed off quietly. 

31 August 1971: 

Swami Sarvagatananda and I went to the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, Boston, this afternoon with Bob (Mr. Robert 
Collins, who and whose wife, Melvina, devotees of the Society, 
have been living in one- of the cottages of the Sarada Kutir 
these days), in his car for an interview with me by Mr. Phillip 
Romano of the local TV station who had sought for it. After 
the half-hour interview, which dealt with the relevance of 
the TV programmes to the problems and aspirations of the 
people, we returned to Marshfield with Bob at 6 p.m. 

2 September 1971: 

PROVIDENCE: At 30.40 a.m., Sarvagatananda and I 
left with Bob and Melvina in their car and reached the 
Vedanta Society, 224 Angell Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
state, at 11.45 a.m. We were received by Mr. Italo Pellini, 
who and whose wife Sarala Pellini have been strong pillars 
of this Society ever since its start in 1928 by the late Swami 
Akhilananda. Italo has been engaged, during the last few 
weeks, in supervising the cleaning up and painting of the 
whole building of the Society by a contractor firm for $5,000. 
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He hopes to complete the whole work by the time of my lecture 
here on 5 October. After worship in the beautiful Sri Rama- 
krishna shrine on the first floor, we continued our journey at 
12 noon and reached the house of Dr. Pranjivan and Mrs. 
Triveni Popat at 38 Deanville Street, Attleboro, Massachu¬ 
setts state at 12.45 p.m. 

ATTLEBORO, Massachusetts state: The Popats and 
their three children - Pradip, 13, Ashok, 10, and daughter 
Prema, 7, received us. Sarvagatananda, Bob, and Melvina 
left for Marshfield at 2.30 p.m. after lunch, leaving me, at 
the request of the Popats, to spend a day and night with them. 

Triveni had known Sarvagatananda and me since her 
high school days in Karachi, in pre-partition India, during 1942- 
48. She later studied at the Benares Hindu University, 
Varanasi, and worked for some time in the Ramaknshna 
Mission Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, now called the 
Sevapratishthan, in Calcutta, in 1945-46. After their marriage, 
Dr. Pranjivan came to the United States in 1953 and is now 
Project Manager, Electro-Chemical Research and Develop¬ 
ment, Texas Instruments, Inc., Attleboro. Triveni followed 
him soon after. Both are devoted to Vedanta and Sri Rama- 
krishna. I had stayed with them for two days during my U. S. 
lour of 1968-69. 

From 8.30 to 11.30 p.m., there was an informal gathering 
of their friends in their parlour when I spoke on Vedanta and 
answered their questions. 

2 September 1971: 

MARSHFIELD, Massachusetts state: At 2.45 p.m., the 
Popats and I returned to the Sarada Kutir and they continued 
their two-week holiday stay in one of the four cottages of the 
Kutir. At 3.30 p.m., Mrs. Prema Bose with her two children, 
Mrs. Ruth Wilson with her daughter Anne, and Ruth’s twin- 
sister Lea Calice with her daughter Christina, whose guest I 
was in Vienna during my European tour of 1961 and who was 
visiting her sister in Boston, arrived from Boston to meet Sar¬ 
vagatananda and me. Prema’s mother, Mrs. Kamala Sarathy, 
was intimately associated with the spiritual, philanthropic, and 
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cultural activities of the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, 
through its women’s group, the Sarada Mahila Samiti, when 
I was in charge of that centre from 1949 to 1962, and is now 
associated with the activities of the Ramakrishna Math and 
with the Sarada Math (Convent) in Madras. Ruth Wilson 
also was similarly associated with the Ramakrishna Mission, 
New Delhi, during the same period when her husband, the 
late Mr. Wilson, was working for the American Technical Co¬ 
operation Mission at India’s capital. After conversation fol¬ 
lowed by dinner, they left for Boston at 9.30 p.m. 

3 September 1971: 

NEW YORK CITY: At 7 a.m., I left with Swami Sarva- 
gatananda and the Popats in their car and reached the Boston 
airport at 7.50 a.m. Mr. Wendell Ben way also reached there 
a little later. I took leave of all these kind friends and left 
by American Airlines flight 443 at 9.40 a.m. and landed at 
the La Guardia airport, New York, at 10.20 a.m. I was re¬ 
ceived by Mrs. Vijaya Mahajani Allen, sister of Mrs. Lakshmi 
Reed of Perth who had written to her about me. Vijaya had 
wanted me to be her guest and I had changed my evening 
flight from Boston to a morning one to be able to spend a few 
hours with her and her American husband, Mr. Dennis Allen, 
before taking plane for Amsterdam at 7.30 p.m. this evening. 
We reached her apartment in Lafrak City, suburb of New 
York City, at 11 a.m. After lunch and rest and interesting 
discussion with her and her sociologist friend from the next 
apartment, Vijaya and I left by taxi at 6.15 p.m. and reached 
Ihe Kennedy International Airport, New York, at 6.40 p.m. 
Allen was held up in his office and so we could not meet. 

Taking leave of Vijaya at 7.15 p.m., I left by the Pan 
American Jumbo Jet Boeing 747 flight 92 which, with its 364 
seats on the first floor, a lounge on the second floor, and a 
ground floor for luggage, looks like a long three-storey build¬ 
ing on wheels and wings. With a take-off speed of 180 miles 
per hour, it flies at a speed of 600 miles per hour at an altitude 
of 33,000 feet. But its fuselage is cluttered with many things; 
its toilets are below par; and its passenger service leaves 
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much to be desired. Except for its size, it is inferior in all 
other respects, according to me, to the Caravelles or the earlier 
Boeings. After a six-hour and twenty-minutes flight, during 
which I brought this narrative up to date, the huge plane land¬ 
ed at the international airport, Amsterdam, Netherlands, at 
7.20 a.m. the next morning, 2.20 a.m. New York time. 

NETHERLANDS 


4 September 1971: 

AMSTERDAM: I was welcomed by Dr. Rama Polder- 
man, Advisor, and Mr. Rene Lerven, Honorary Chairman, of 
the Stichting Yoga Nederland (Stichting means a foundation). 
Rene is an officer of the administrative department in the 
textile industry. He told me he had heard me at Arnhem 
during my lecture tour of Holland in May 1961. Rama is a 
medical doctor with his own clinic in the nearby town of 
Baam where he specializes in physiotherapy. He was born 
in Indonesia, then the Dutch East Indies, and spent the first 
nineteen years of his life there. He still speaks Indonesian 
fluently. His father was an irrigation engineer m the Dutcn 
East Indies and his grandfather also was employed there simi- 
larly. The name ‘Rama’ was given to him at birth by his 
father, influenced by the popularity of this very sacred and 
very familiar Hindu name among the Indonesian peoples. He 
hod met me years ago during one of his many visits to India 
and we had met again during my visits to Holland in 1961 
and 1970. Rama has fine physique and features. He has stu¬ 
died books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda lite¬ 
rature and speaks English fluently. He is also an amateur 
magician with which talent he entertains his friendly circles. 

BAARN: After completing my immigration and customs 
formalities which, fortunately, were very simple and quick, 
Rama and I took leave of Rene and left by his car at 7.45 
a.m. and reached his house and clinic in Baam, about 50 
kilometers away, at 8.45 a.m. I was received by his wife, 
Mrs. Nel Simmers Polderman, who helps him in his physio¬ 
therapy work, his 18-year-old daughter Marieke, and his son 
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Ted. Ted and his wife Ruth had been to India in 1967-68 
and Ruth had then visited the Ramakrishna Mission’s Head¬ 
quarters at Belur Math, near Calcutta. All are interested in 
Vedanta and in the exercises of hatha yoga and are eagerly 
looking forward to joining the Vedanta-week programmes 
commencing from this afternoon in the town of Oosterbeek 
(Easter river), about five kilometers from the town of Arn¬ 
hem. After taking tea and talking with the members of the 
family, Rama and I left Baarn at 9.30 a.m. and reached the 
house of Mrs. Terlaan (Kripa) at 9 Wageningen, about 50 
kilometers from Baarn, at 10.30 a.m. 

WAGENINGEN: Mrs. Terlaan, along with her husband, 
the late Mr. Terlaan (Deva), are initiated disciples of the 
late Swami Yatiswarananda of the Ramakrishna Order and 
have visited India and stayed there long more than once. Deva 
died in India in 1963. Their house in Wageningen is set in a 
beautiful garden. There is a Sri Ramakrishna shrine on the 
first floor. I had visited the couple during my 1961 tour and 
had stayed with her for two days last year. Other monks 
of the Order, like Swami Ritajananda of the Centre Vedantique 
Ramakrishna, Gretz, near Paris, France, have also been her 
guests. Kripa gave usTunch and I had a brief rest. At 3.30 
p.m. Rama, who had in the meantime picked up his wife and 
daughter from his house in Baarn, came over and picked me 
up also and we all proceeded towards the - little town of 
Oosterbeek. 

, OOSTERBEEK: At 4.00 p.m., we entered Oosterbeek 
and leached the institution called, in Dutch, the Sociaal and 
Cultured Centrum (social and cultural centre), housed in a 
h„u.. like building called De Pietersberg. On the way, we 
came across many processions in and around Arnhem area 
which, though very orderly, disrupted the traffic. Rama told 
me that the people were observing a memorial day for the 
thousands of patriots of the Allied Airborne Division, who had 
died fighting during the Second World War in the battle of 
liberation against the Nazis in this strategic town of Arnhem 
in 1944. 

On entering the premises of the Centre, we were receiv- 
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ed by Mr. Rene Lerven, President, and Mrs. Miep A. Tromp 
Miezenbeek, Secretary, of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, a re¬ 
gistered body which has its headquarters at Welgelengenstraat 
15, Haarlem, Netherlands, and over 3000 members receive 
yoga physical culture training in about 25 centres all over 
Netherlands. I was taken to my room on the second floor. 
It is a large room looking out to the thickly-wooded hill be- 
hind. 

About 65 ladies and gentlemen from all parts of Holland, 
including a Carmelite nun by name Sister Ilona from the Car¬ 
melite Convent, Westelyk Halfrond, 3 Amstelveen. suburb of 
Amsterdam, three from neighbouring Belgium, and an author 
from far-away Athens, had come to participate m the 
Vedanta-Week. They were all accommodated in the two spa¬ 
cious buildings of the De Pietersberg. Many more would 
have liked to come and join but could not, because they had 
to go to work. They hope, however, to attend the meetings 
which Rama has arranged for me to address in various towns 
after the week. De Pietersberg has also a fine hall for hold¬ 
ing meetings and concerts and religious services. Surround¬ 
ed by flower gardens set in well laid-out lawns, with the 
thickly wooded hill behind, and commanding a fine view of 
the green valley below, in which meanders a small channel 
of the mighty Rhine, and with its silence and quiet and natural 
beauty, these premises provide the ideal venue for a Vedanta- 
Week spiritual retreat. Rama told me that it was rented out 
for such serious purposes only and that it was almost always 
in use. It charges 24 guilders per person per day, including 
all food charges. One guilder equals about two Indian rupees. 
Though most of the participants are meat-eaters, they have, 
by themselves, opted for a vegetarian diet during the Vedanta- 
Week. The Stichting Yoga Nederland has subsidized the ex¬ 
penses of some of the participants who could not afford to 
pay the above charges. It has also published, for the use of 
the participants, the programme of the Vedanta-Week in a 
neat booklet interleaved with blank pages for recording notes 
of talks and lectures. The summer weather was pleasant, 
like late February in Delhi. 
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Rama had adorned the hall with a large picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna, placed on a table and decorated with flowers. 
This created,the atmosphere of a chapel in the hall. The ses¬ 
sions of the Vedanta-Week opened at 4 p.m. today in the 
hall, with a welcome speech by Rene Lerven, in the course 
of which he emphasized the keen desire among his members 
to go beyond the physical exercise aspect of yoga to its philo¬ 
sophical and spiritual dimension, and hoped that the current 
Vedanta Week, and the Swami’s presence among them, would 
help them to do so. This was followed by an introductory 
discourse by me and a question-answer session thereafter 
until 5.30 p.m. Many members had with them a copy of 
my book: The Message of the Upanisads, purchased by them 
several weeks ago from Rama who had got 100 copies of them 
from the publishers in Bombay, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
They had read its 18 lectures on the Ka%ha XJpani^ad and thus 
had come prepared for an intensive study of that Upani$ad 
during the week. Among them were young and old couples, 
working girls and working boys, and boy and girl students. 
I was impressed by their spiritual earnestness, by their love 
of Vedanta, and by their capacity for the intellectual austerity 
needed for its study. Unlike the run of people who usually 
stop at the physical level of what has become popular in the 
West as yoga, with its bit of cheap mantra and tantra and 
kundalini stuff also thrown in to make it catchy, these mem¬ 
bers of the Vedanta-Week had realized the importance of go- 
ing beyond the physical side, and keeping far away from all 
that cheap stuff, and enter into the truly philosophical and 
spiritual dimension of this great subject. This was a hearten¬ 
ing development which I had earlier marked, in a small way, 
also in Perth and Sydney in Australia. 

In my introductory discourse, I therefore told the group 
that Rama had originally wanted me to come and conduct a 
Yoga-Week , but that when I told him that, since the word 
yoga had become cheapened by various religious pedlars com¬ 
ing out of India or rising out of western society itself, and 
since this had tarnished, in the eyes of the thinking people of 
the West, the image of Indian spiritual thought and of its 
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high philosophy, I would not like to associate myself with any 
conference or week connected with yoga, but would be happy 
to come if the purpose was to disseminate, among the truth¬ 
seeking people here, India’s rational and universal philosophy 
and spirituality of Vedanta, which includes also yoga, Rama 
had immediately said that that was precisely what they were 
seeking and that he and his associates would gladly change 
the designation into a Vedanta-Week from a Yoga-Week. 

I spoke on the fundamentals of Vedanta, its origin in the 
Upani$ads, the development of a science of a comprehensive 
and practical spirituality in the yoga of the Bhagavad-Gua, 
its diverse forms in specialised expressions as Bhakt, Yoga in 
the Srimad Bhagavatam, as Rnja Yoga in Patanjalis Yoga 
Sutras, and a Jnana Yoga in Teravada Buddhism and in some 
aspects of Hinduism, and its expression in the modern age 
ns a comprehensive Vedanta in the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna (1836-86), Holy Mother Sarada Devi (1853- 
1920), and Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902). I concluded by 
saying that I would do my best to convey to them, through 
the scheduled study of the Katha Upanisad and Swami Vive- 
kananda’s Bhakti Yoga, this rational and comprehensive spin- 
tuality of Vedanta. 

There was a second session at 8 p.m. when I completed 
the study of the first chapter of the Katha Upamsad at 9 p.m. 
and answered questions from the audience till 9.30 p.m. There 
was keen interest in the subject, which was specially evident 
during the question-answer session. 

The daily programme of the Week consists of hatha yoga 
asanas or physical exercises conducted by Rama from 7.30 
to 8.15 a.m., breakfast from 8.30 to 9 a.m„ discourse by me 
from 10.00 to 11.30 a.m., lunch from 12.30 to 1.15 p.m., 
discourse by me from 3.00 to 4.30 p.m., dinner from 6.00 to 
6.45 p.m., film show on India or some spiritual or cultural 
subjects, or magic show by Rama, or bhajans from tapes, 
from 8.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. and informal conversations from 

10.00 to 10.15 p.m. 

Holland, or the Netherlands, or the Nederland has a popu¬ 
lation pf a little less than 13 million, the same as Australia, 
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but living in a small area of 32,592 square kilometers, much 
of it below sea level, against Australia’s 2,800,000 square 
miles. The people of Holland are known for their intelligence 
and intrepidity, adventure and practical efficiency. It is a 
pleasure to drive over its well laid-out roads connecting its 
well laid-out and clean industrial towns with villages of green 
pastures and cultivated farms. Industrial advancement in 
Holland has not urbanized the country as in the U.S.A. It 
has also not destroyed the peace and quiet of rural life. It 
has largely preserved the rural-urban ecology, except in its 
highly industrialized western region. 

Rama and I spoke to Swami Ritajananda, Head of the 
Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz, France, over the 
long-distance phone at night and requested him to bring with 
him, when he comes to Holland next Monday, 25 sets of photos 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, and Swami Vivekananda 
for some of the Vedanto-Week participants, and the film on 
the Dedication of the Ramakrishna Temple at Karmarpukur, 
the birthplace of Sri Ramakrishna, in Bengal, for the spiri¬ 
tual entertainment of the participants. 

5 September 1971: 

I completed the exposition of the first part of the second 
chapter of the Katha Upanisad during the morning session 
today from 10.00 to 11.30 a.m., including answering the ques¬ 
tions which had been set down on paper earlier by the mem¬ 
bers. During the afternoon session from 3.00 to 4.30 p.m., 
I spoke on Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual experiments and ex¬ 
periences, his bhakti sddhanas under his first guru, an extra¬ 
ordinary woman, Bhairavi Brahmani, and his Advaita sddhana 
unier his equally extraordinary monk guru , Totapuri. This 
created much interest in the group in the life of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and the desire to know more of him. 

6 ' September 1971: 

Tlie study of the second chapter of the Katha Upanisad 
was completed during ihe morning session today, followed by 
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questions and answers, between 10.00 and 11.30 a.m. Dur¬ 
ing the afternoon session from 3.00 to 4.30 p.m., there were 
questions and answers specially relating to the path of bhakti, 
such as the nature of isvara or the Personal God, ista or the 
chosen ideal, the meaning of mantra, and meditation. There 
was evident an increasing interest in bhakti yoga, not as 
divorced from jiidna or knowledge, but as based on jn ana, 
and verified in karma or action. 

From a phone message from Mrs. Terlaan, we learnt that 
Swami Ritajananda had reached her house at Wageningen at 
about 12 noon from Gretz, France, and was scheduled to come 
to Pietersberg later at night. 

After the session, there was an informal get-together of 
Rama, Rene, Miep, and other Managing Committee members 
of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, on the beaut.ful lawns of 
the Centre, when they unanimously expressed their keen de¬ 
sire to organize a Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Holland 
on the lines of the Ramakrishna Order's Vedanta societies in 
other western countries. I suggested to them that, since the 
Order would not be in a position to send, for some years to 
come, any monk to conduct it, it was advisable that they 
started a local Ramakrishna Vedanta society of their own, 
separate from their present Stichting Yoga Nederland which 
could well continue and expand its present very useful yogi- 
cam activities, and that they might request Swami Rita¬ 
jananda of Gretz to be the general president of the new society 
and seek his guidance and help. For this, it would be use¬ 
ful, I suggested, if they went to Gretz at a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity and stayed with the Swami in his guest house during 
a week-end and discussed with him the ways and means of 
conducting such a society on correct lines; for it was neces¬ 
sary to see that a Ramakrishna Vedanta society, when started, 
was kept spiritually pure as a movement for disseminating 
the rational, open, and universal philosophy and spirituality 
of Vedanta as taught and lived by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, and never allowed to be mixed up with any of 
the current, cheap, diluted, religious stuff. In the meantime, 
I suggested to them that every one of them study the follow- 
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ing books, apart from the Upanisads and the Gltd, and get 
convinced as to the relevance of Vedanta as a philosophy and 
spiritual discipline for themselves and their country: Life of 
Sri Ramakrishna (with a Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi), 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Life of Swami Vivekananda by 
His Eastern and Western Disciples, Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, first three of the eight volumes, Life of Sarada 
Devi the Holxj Mother by Swami Tapasyananda, and the book¬ 
let on Ramakrishna Mission: Its Ideals and Activities by me. 
They appreciated my suggestions and agreed to study the sug¬ 
gested books before proceeding further. 

Swami Ritajananda arrived at 7.30 p.m., accompanied by 
Mrs. Terlaan and Mrs. Ida Yff in the latter’s car. It was Mrs. 
Ida Yff who had kindly taken me from Wageningen to Ams¬ 
terdam by train and put me in the train for Paris during my 
visit here in May 1970. Ritajananda had dinner in my room 
and we spent the next two hours in my room discussing the 
contemporary urge in the heart of the people of Holland for 
the study of Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda thought 
and how it could be satisfied. At 9.30 p.m., at the night ses¬ 
sion of the Vedanta-Week, Swami Ritajananda, at my request, 
addressed the members for 45 minutes on the Vedanta work 
in France and Germany, and referred in detail to the spiri¬ 
tual facilities available in his Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna 
at Gretz, to the presence of young monastic probationers from 
Holland as members of his Centre, and to his special interest 
in Vedanta work in Holland through this fact. After he had 
answered some questions put by the members, Rama played 
that portion of the tape of bhajans brought by the Swami from 
his Gretz Centre containing Swami Vivekananda’s hymn on 
Sri Ramakrishna beginning with khandana bhava bandhana. 
This created a deep devotional impression on the hearts of 
the members, most of whom were in meditation during the 
bhajan. I gave the 25 sets of the photos of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda, which the Swami had 
brought from Gretz at my request, to Rama for distribution 
among some of the more interested members. At the end of 
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the session, the Swami and Mrs. Terlaan left for her house 
with Ida in her car at 10.30 p.m. 

7 September 1971: 

In the morning session from 10.00 to 11.30 a.m., part ot 
the third chapter of the Katha Upanisad was completed today 
followed, after tea, by a half-hour question-answer session and 
a few minutes of silent meditation. There was a group 
photo taken, of all the members seated in the lawn, at 12.30 
p.m. today. 

Rama had arranged in the hall this afternoon an exhibi¬ 
tion of over 25 books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivc- 
kananda literature which he had secured from Mrs. Terlaan s 
library. This immediately roused the interest of the mem¬ 
bers in the life and message of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, 
and Swami Vivekananda, and a keen desire to procure these 
books for themselves, some from Gretz and others from the 
publishers in India, namely the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 14, 
and the Ramakrishna Math, Madras-4. Some members also 
evinced keen eagerness to subscribe to the three Englisn 
monthlies of the Order, namely Prabuddha Bharata, meaning 
Awakened India, started in 1896 by Swami Vivekananda, and 
published from Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 14, with editorial 
office at Advaita Ashrama, P.O. Mayavati, via Lohaghat, 
Himalayas, The Vedanta Kesari meaning, Lion oj Vedanta, 
started in 1914 by The Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Mad¬ 
ras-4, and Vedanta for East and West published by The Rama¬ 
krishna Vedanta Centre, 54 Holland Park, London W. 11. 
Mr. Rene Lerven, President of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, 
made a long list of over 150 books of this literature, worth 
over Rs. 2500, and including 25 copies of the Gospel of S>'i 
Ramakrishna and 3 sets of the Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, in response to the request of several members 
who wanted to possess them, as also the names of over 18 
members who wanted to subscribe to the three English month¬ 
lies. He would soon be taking the necessary steps to procure 
Ihem either from the Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz, 
France, or from India. Rama has already written to the 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay-7, several weeks ago, to 
send 40 sets of each of their three new books by me, namely. 
The Message of the Upanisads, second edition, Vedanta and 
Modern Science, correspondence between Sir Julian Huxley 
and me on The Message of the Upanisads , and Eternal Values 
for a Changing Society, for sale to the members of the group. 

In the afternoon session from 3.00 to 4.30 p.m., the third 
chapter of the UpanL§ad was completed, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session and silent meditation. At the night ses¬ 
sion, Rama exhibited a 15-minute film of his Indian visit, 
followed by the 15-minute 16 mm. film, with English com¬ 
mentary, on the Dedication of the Ramakrishna Temple at 
Karmarpnkur, the native village of Sri Ramakrishna. As a 
concluding item, the tape containing the Ramakrishna Orders 
four drati bhajans, beginning with khandana bhava bandhana, 
was played. All these combined to rouse the mood of bhakti, 
love of God, in the hearts of the members and to convert the 
atmosphere in the hall into that of a temple. 

8 September 1971: 

The first two verses of the fourth chapter of the Katha 
Upanisad were studied at today’s morning session, followed 
by question-answer session, from 10.00 a.m. to 12.15 p.m., 
with a brief tea-break in between. From 2.00 p.m to 3.30 
p.m., the study of the remaining verses of the fourth chapter 
was completed. 

APPELDOORN: At 4.30 p.m., most of the members, in¬ 
cluding Rama, Rene, and myself, left by several cars and 
reached the town of Appeldoorn, 29 km. away, at 5.00 p.m. 
The road to Appeldoorn, as roads elsewhere in Holland, is 
well laid out, with fine shady avenue trees, and even a belt 
of forest, as also cycle tracks, on both sides. The weather 
was One. At Appeldoorn, we all boarded two buses, had din¬ 
ner in the buses out of the dinner packets in plastic bags 
provided by the Centre, and proceeded at 5.40 p.m. to tour 
the forest, just outside the town, containing a national park 
of wild boars and deer and open to visitors under permit only. 
We drove through the large forest, came across two herds and 
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several stray ones of both the species, had tea in the beauti¬ 
ful forest restaurant, returned to Appeldoorn at 9.15 p.m. 
after covering 45 km. in all, and returned to the Oosterbeek 
Centre in the cars at 9.45 p.m., after a very pleasant trip in 
congenial company. 

OOSTERBEEK: At 10.15 p.m., all assembled in the hall 
and, after a brief discourse by me, Rama played on the tape 
the four bhajans beginning with khandana bhava bandhana to 
the great delight of the members. The group dispersed at 
11.00 p.m. 

9 September 1971: 

At the morning session, from 10 a.m. to 12.15 p.m., study 
of chapter 5 and part of chapter 6, the last chapter, of the 
Kafha Upanifad was completed. At the afternoon session, 
from 3.00 to 4.30 p.m., the study of the Kafha Upanisad was 
completed. At 8.30 p.m., there was an exhibition of the 20- 
minute film on Ceylon which Rama had taken during his last 
Ceylon visit. This was followed by a delightful, and often 
exciting, magic performance by Rama for two hours, inter¬ 
spersed with devotional Western music by the members of 
the audience. The evening programme ended at 11.30 p.m. 
in a deeply elevating devotional atmosphere produced by the 
playing of the half-hour tape of the five bhajans on Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Divine Mother, and Sarada Devi, beginning with 
hhandana bhava bandhana. 

10 September 1971: 

Today is the last day of the Vedanta-Wee k. At the 
morning session, from 10.00 to 10.30 a.m., I spoke on Bhakti 
and the place of bhajan or devotional singing in the culti¬ 
vation of the same, and referred to Sri Ramakrishna's classi¬ 
fication of human joys into (1) vifaydnanda, i.e., ananda or 
bliss or joy arising from visaya or sensual or organic satis¬ 
factions; (2) bhajavinanda, i.e., bliss arising from bhajana or 
worship of God and devotional singing of His name and glory; 
and (3) brahmarumda, i.e., bliss arising from the realization, 

P.L.W.—10 
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from the experience , of Brahman or God, the One infinite 
Self in man and nature. The first one is natural, and man 
shares it with the animals. As such, it does not express the 
unique glory of man. The third is too high and beyond the 
easy reach of most human beings. The second type of joy, 
bhayandnanda, is available to all. When man begins to appre¬ 
ciate this joy, the earlier one of visayananda begins to have 
less and less attraction for him. Giving up of visaydnanda is 
not presented as an end in itself. The Hindu religion does 
not want man to be a kill-joy or a dried-up ascetic. As he ex¬ 
periences purer and higher joys, he spontaneously and in¬ 
creasingly sheds his attraction for the earlier ones. This is 
the sign of his spiritual growth; this is the criterion of what 
twentieth-century biology calls his psycho-social evolution, 
which it treats as the specific field of human evolution, over 
and above the organic evolution of the pre-human stage. 

Sri Ramakrishna personified, in this modem age, this 
two-fold bliss of bhajandnanda and brahmdnanda, I then re¬ 
fereed to the tribute paid to Sri Ramakrishna by the great 
Bengali dramatist Girish Chandra Ghosh, who was a great 
artist and intellectual along with being a drunkard, but whose 
dramatic performance in Calcutta Sri Ramakrishna used to 
attend and appreciate, and whose actors and actresses Sri 
Ramakrishna used to bless after the performance. One day, 
Girish, who had just then known Sri Ramakrishna but had 
not known anything about his spiritual greatness or the lofti¬ 
ness of his spiritual experiences, went to meet Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, who was then in a high state of divine inebriation. 
Seeing him in that state, Girish remarked to his companion 
that Sri Ramakrishna seemed to have drunk a wine stronger 
than what he himself was accustomed to! This was a correct 
assessment. This was a true tribute of the inebriation of the 
wine of the bottle to the inebriation of the wine of the love 
of God. It was also a fine tribute of all visaytirumda to bhaja- 
ndnanda and brahmdnanda. But Girish did not understand 
the true meaning of his own assessment then. But he under¬ 
stood it fully, by degrees, later, when he began to experience 
bhajandnanda himself and spontaneously gave up visaqa- 
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nanda, including drinking, without Sri Ramakrishna ever tell¬ 
ing him to do so. 

From 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., with a fifteen-minute 
break for tea, I read out the first twenty and odd pages of the 
first chapter of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, containing 
a fascinating account of ‘Ms, i.e., its author Mahendra Nath 
Gupta’s, first three visits to Sri Ramakrishna. This created a 
profound spiritual impression on all members. 

During lunch, Rene presented to the capable Director of 
the Centre, Mrs. Honkoop and, through her. to her assistants, 
on behalf of the Vedanta-Week participants, two packets of 
chocolates in appreciation of their kindness and care, and a 
donation of one thousand guilders to the Centre, for use to 
subsidize the stay of young guests who may not be in a posi¬ 
tion to pay the full charges. 

Several members, including Rene, his wife Riet, and Mrs. 
Miep Tromp Miezenbeek, had personal interviews with me 
during the week. And apart from, and in between, the re¬ 
gular sessions, there was also plenty of informal discussion 
among the members and by them with me. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the members lived in an atmosphere ol 
Vedantic jhdna and bhakti during the week. 

At the concluding session this afternoon, from 3.00 to 
4.15 p.m., I first spoke briefly on Sri Ramakrishnas refer¬ 
ence to the six psychic centres in the human body, each pic¬ 
tured as a padma or lotus, beginning with the mulddhdra at 
the base of the spine, and the mind’s stay at the level of this 
first and at the next two centres, namely, svddhiftluina and 
manipura, all three situated at the levels of the anal, genital, 
and naval regions, making for, and indicating, man’s concern 
only with organic satisfaction, organic survival, and numeri¬ 
cal increase, its rise to the fourth centre, namely, andhata , 
situated against the region of the heart, making for, and indi¬ 
cating, his rise to the evolutionary levels of ethical, aesthetic, 
and spiritual experiences, and its rise to the centres above 
the fourth, namely, visuddha and djiia, situated against the 
throat and between the eye-brows, respectively, making for 
all higher and higher spiritual experiences. The seventh is 
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known as the sahasrdra, the thousand-petalled (lotus), situa¬ 
ted in the higher brain, rising to which man becomes fully 
illumined. Once established at the fourth centre, the mind 
can be brought down, freely and in a disciplined way, to the 
lower three centres, which, however, cannot tie it down there 
any more. By living a pure and disciplined life, and by trans¬ 
forming the ‘raw’ ego of self-centredness into the ‘npe’ ego of 
love and ethical concern through the conversion of work in¬ 
to service, every human mind can be made to rise from the 
lower group of first three centres to the fourth centre, and 
get established there, beginning thus its higher life, its spiri¬ 
tually awakened life. These six chakras are like a baro¬ 
meter which indicates the pressure levels of various spiritual 
states. 

I then thanked the members for their kindness, and ex¬ 
pressed my deep appreciation of their intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual stamina manifested in their sustained interest in, and in 
their capacity to stay for a week in the intellectually and 
spiritually rarefied atmosphere of, Vedanta. I referred to the 
need to make religion home-centred and not just church- 
centred or temple-centred, for which a small chapel adorn¬ 
ed with the pictures of the outstanding scientists of religion, 
Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, Swami Vivekananda, Bud¬ 
dha, and Jesus, would prove highly helpful as a small ‘labo* 
ratory of the science of spirituality’, and hoped that, in tune 
with the statement of Jesus, ‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them’, their study would result in spiritually enriching, not 
only themselves and their families but, through their charac¬ 
ter and example, other people of Holland as well. 

My talk was followed by the farewell speeches of Rene 
Lerven, as President of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, and 
Rama and one other member. During his brief talk, which 
was suffused with much feeling — he broke down in tears 
more than once — Rene conveyed the thanks of all members 
for their being lifted up from the physical level of yoga to 
its philosophical and spiritual levels, for making them taste 
bhakti, and for introducing them to Sri Ramakrishna and to 
his all-comprehensive spirituality. Presenting me with a 
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framed copy of the group-photo taken earlier and autographed 
by all the members, as a token of their love and appreciation, 
Rene expressed the hope and desire of all present that I would 
visit them every year, and expressed also his wish and deter¬ 
mination to do everything possible to spread the strengthen¬ 
ing, purifying, rational, and universal message of Vedanta 
in Holland. The highly charged emotional atmosphere held 
back other members from venturing to give expression to 
their welling-up feelings of love and thankfulness in mere 
speech. And even Rama and the other member contented 
themselves by saying a sentence or two to thank me and to 
express the wish of all present that I come again and again. 
I heartily agreed to this request, subject to other circum¬ 
stances becoming favourable. 

It is interesting to remember that Swami Vivekananda had 
visited Holland and spent three days in Amsterdam, from 13 
to 15 September 1896, on his way from Germany to England. 
This event will be highly cherished by the future generations 
of the Dutch people, and will be inscribed in letters of gold 
in their history books in decades to come. 

The farewell meeting ended with the playing of the tapes 
beginning with khanfana bhava bandhana, followed by my 
singing of the two lines of the Ramanamn, very popular 
among devotees in India: Raghupati Raghava raja Rcim 
patitw-pavana Site. Ram , which was enthusiastically and spon¬ 
taneously taken up by the whole audience in a delightful 
chorus-singing of five minutes. 

Rama had been tape-recording the week-long proceed¬ 
ings of the Upanisad discourses, questions and answers, and 
talks, for preservation for future use. 

After dinner at 6.00 p.m., there were moving farewell 
scenes for half an hour. At 7.00 p.m., I left with Rama and 
his wife Nel, in their car, and reached their house in Baarn, 
60 km. away, at 8.00 p.m. 

HUIZEN: Rama took me again in his car at 8.30 p.m. 
and left me at the St. Michael House of the International 
Theosophical Centre at Huizen, about 12 km. away, at 8.45 
p.m. Rama had reserved this quiet House, on behalf of the 
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Stichting Yoga Nederland, for my next two weeks’ stay in 
Holland. Here we were received by Mrs. Heleen Raven, 
Vice-Chairman, and she conducted Rama and me to my 
room on the ground floor of the St. Michael House. After 
some conversation with Heleen and other members in the 
sitting room, Rama left for his house in Baam at 10.30 p.m. 
and I went to bed immediately after. 

11 September 1971: 

The International Theosophical Centre, consisting of the 
main St. Michael House, the Guest House, the Besant Hall, 
and the Chapel, all set in a very peaceful 30-acre wooded 
estate, was a gift to Mrs. Annie Besant of the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, by Mevrouw Mary Van Eeghen in 
1925. Mrs. Rukmini Devi Arundale of the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, is its present Chairman and Miss Ilse Von 
Tresckow, who lives in St. Michael House, is its Secretary. 
The old Besant Hall, a wooden structure, was destroyed by 
fire in 1966 and a new and impressive building was erected 
and declared open in 1970. I am scheduled to address a 
public meeting in it on the 19th September. My room, with 
its large glass windows, commands a fine view of the ter¬ 
raced lawns and gardens outside, skirted by the woods to 
the east and south. It is exceptionally peaceful. Heleen 
told me that the poet Rabindranath Tagore and Mrs. Annie 
Besant had both lived in this room in the past. It is re¬ 
served for the accommodation of Rukmini Devi and other 
leaders of the society when they visit Holland. At 10.00 
a.m., Heleen took me round the four buildings in the estate 
through its lovely forest paths. There are also six other 
buildings in the estate in which some of the members of the 
Centre live. 

At 12.30 a.m., Rama came and took me for a drive and 
walk in the lovely forest in the vicinity of Baam. Later, 
I accompanied him, his wife Nel, and son Ted, for lunch at 
the Peking Restaurant in the town conducted by his friend 
Mr. Chan, who was for over twenty years doing business in 
Bombay, and whose wife as well as assistant speak Hindi 
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well. After lunch, we spent two hours in the large Loose- 
trect Lake, near Hilversum, in Rama’s sailboat. There were 
hundreds of boats sailing in the Lake at the time and a 
race also was in progress. We returned to Rama's house at 
5.30 p.m. and had dinner at 7.30 p.m. Rama left me at 
St. Michael House at 8.30 p.m. and I went to bed an hour 
after. 

12 September 1971: 

Rama had lunch with us in the St. Michael House. 
From 2.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m., at Rama’s request, I chanted 
into his tape recorder the text of the isd, Kena, and Katha 
Upanisads, the last 19 verses of the second chapter, and most 
of the verses of the twelfth chapter, of the Gita, the Guru 
stotram (hymn to the Guru) and the Daksiiwmurty stotram 
(hymn to Siva as Guru) by Sankaracarya, and the hymn in 
praise of Narayana, the indwelling Divine in man and nature, 
from the Narayana Upanisad. Rama left at 4 p.m. At 5.00 
p.m., Mr. Wolter A. Keers, who is the information and pub¬ 
licity officer of the European Common Market (E.C.M.) and 
moves between his home near here and his office in Brus¬ 
sels, about 2\ hours’ drive by car, came for an interview. 
He is a devotee of Vedanta of the Jnana path and is editor 
of the Yoga Chronicle issued by the Stichting Yoga Neder¬ 
land. We had met before during my visits to Holland in 1966 
and last year. After an hour’s interesting discussion on 
Vedanta and the increasing interest of the people of Holland 
in it, he left at 6.00 p.m. 

13 September 1971: 

With a three-month strenuous tour behind me and 
a similar three-month tour lying ahead, these three days 
in this quiet and peaceful St. Michael House have proved a 
great blessing for me. I cannot sufficiently thank Rama for 
his consideration and foresight in making this arrangement. 

AMSTERDAM: Rama came at 7.00 p.m. with Mrs. 
Elsa Reymond, who had attended the Veddnta-Week, to pick 
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me up for my first public lecture of the visit. We left at 
7.10 p.m. and reached Amsterdam, about 25 kms. away, at 
7.30 p.m. We first went round the old town on a visit to 
its narrow streets, where the Dutch merchants used to live in 
the 17th and 18th centuries in fabulous houses on canals, 
crossed the bridge on the Amstel River from which the city 
derives its name, and passed by the Square with the statue 
of artist Rembrandt adorning it, before reaching Moses Hall, 
the venue of my lecture, at 7.50 p.m. By 8.10 p.m., the 
large hall was filled with an eager audience, including some 
who had attended the Veddnta-Week. After introduction by 
Rama, I spoke on The Essence of Indian Culture for an hour, 
in simple slow-spoken English which the audience could 
understand, and answered interesting questions for another 
half an hour. After another half an hour of informal talks 
with some members of the audience at the end of the lecture, 
Rama, Elsa and I left Amsterdam by car at 10.20 p.m. 

HUIZEN: Leaving me at St. Michael House at 10.45 
p.m., Rama and Elsa left for their houses in nearby Baarn. 

14 September 1971: 

AMSTERDAM: Rama came at 7.30 p.m. and took me 
with him for my second lecture at Amsterdam at 8.30 p.m. 
We reached the city at 8.00 p.m. and, after some walking 
on the riverside, slowly reached the lecture hall of the medi¬ 
tation centre for the hippies, known as ‘The Kosmos’, at 
8.15 p.m. Neel Tje, one of the four staff members of the 
Kosmos who are paid by the state, received me and explain¬ 
ed to me the aims and objects of her institution. She also 
gave me two pamphlets, one entitled Satsang with the sacred 
y (OM) written below it, and containing Sanskrit texts of 
devotional recitations and chants from Hindu scriptures, with 
their Dutch translation, and the other entitled l What is “The 
Kosmos“V 

It is a unique institution, firstly because it is conducted 
by the Government of Holland for the hundreds of mem¬ 
bers of the hippie colony which has recently sprung up in 
Amsterdam, and secondly because it is the only institution 
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with the constructive approach to the problems posed by the 
many ‘drop-outs' from modem Western society. 

The Kosmos arranges programmes of meditation, bhajan, 
film shows, and talks for the benefit of the hippies, and also 
for the general public who care to attend. The pamphlet 
‘What is “The Kosmos”?’ discusses the weaknesses and ills 
of modern Western capitalistic society, arising from its gross 
materialism and the mechanization of man, in the interest 
of a small group constituting its military-industrial-commer¬ 
cial complex. And now the widespread ‘drop-out’ pheno¬ 
menon, and its affecting particularly the youth — fine, in¬ 
telligent, sensitive youth — highlights man’s reaction against 
the spiritual malnutrition of a soul-killing civilization. Swami 
Vivekananda had foretold and warned, as early as in 1897, 
that such a feeling of ‘world-weariness’ was going to affect 
and afflict modem Western civilisation. Speaking, in reply 
to a welcome address in Paramakudi in south India in 1897, 
he said (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , Vol. 
Ill, tenth edition, p. 156): 


'There come periods in the history of the human race when, as 
it were, whole nations are seized with a sort of world-wea. iness, when 
they find that all their plans arc slipping between their fingers, that 
old institutions and systems are crumbling into dust, that their hopes 
are all blighted and everything seems out of joint.’ 

Again, speaking on The Mission of the Vedanta at the 
nearby temple city of Madura a few days later, he said (ibid., 
p. 181): 


come upon the Western world. 

The pamphlet disapproves of the diagnosis cure pro¬ 
posed by the modem social scientists with respect to these 
ills, because of their attacking the problem only from the 
outside, because of their proceeding on the basis of the> ve y 
same discredited philosophy of materialism. In the words 

of the pamphlet: . 

•me act which counts, and which can change eveo^^ * * 
step from outside to within. It is a step which occurs so rarely. 
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one might speak of a Cosmic happening when a man makes this step. 
For him everything changes, creation turns itself inside-out, and all 
life takes on a strong foundation and an unquestionable meaning. Such 
a person learns to know the connections step by step, and to experi¬ 
ence the unity of everything existing. It is this step which should 
prepare everyone. All education and teaching, yes, the whole manage¬ 
ment of our society should be in the service of the search of the 
individual for this happening. Art and religion should arouse the 
longing of the soul for the divine, a longing which is inherent in every 
human being. All social assistance should be turned towards the crea¬ 
tion of external circumstances in which every man could best prepare, 
start, continue or fulfil, his inner exploration journey... All planning, 
environmental improvements, structuring, organization, social ordering, 
and research, should be managed from this background. It follows auto¬ 
matically that an ideal situation of this sort cannot be realized instan¬ 
taneously... Political action, social ordering, tensions between the indi¬ 
vidual freedom and authoritarian powers, experiments with behaviour 
patterns and human relations are, may be, the preparation for the 
real thing. 

•Therefore, alongside with these massive happenings, the connection 
should already be made with the inside world, so that for those who 
have finally arrived at the end of their "earthly” possibilities and who 
realize the senselessness of the continuing battle around systems..., 
the next step, the inside step, becomes possible. Besides all political 
happenings, sex and drug problems, and the manifold social problems 
which shake the world on its foundations, the other reality, the inside 
world, must now become visible. Small groups will have to work on 
it, open and clear, in centres which must be accessible to anyone. At 
first, the number of persons interested will be small, but gradually more 
people, young and old, will come to look for possibilities for their own 
development. 

'The meditation centre ‘‘De Kosmos" will be such a centre. It came 
forth out of the famous Fantasio which was visited in its time by thou¬ 
sands of young people from all over the world. Fantasio was a 
reaction, a protest, against a frozen society. A rightful protest. "De 
Kosmos” however does not want to use the past as a springboard. The 
main idea is that something entirely new will develop itself in this 
centre for the "development of consciousness." It is an attempt to ex¬ 
plore inner reality mainly by means of good reason and healthy in¬ 
tuition.’ 

The hall was full; it is a strangely contrived hall with 
many high and low levels which characterize even the ap¬ 
proaches to it from the ground floor; its walls are full of pio- 
tures and drawings with Hindu religious motifs. Apart 
from members of the hippy group, there were others as well, 
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including a few who had attended the Veddnta-V/eek. After 
Rama had introduced me, I spoke for about an hour on the 
Bhagavad-Glta in simple slow-spoken English, and the audi¬ 
ence listened in pin-drop silence and attention. After another 
half an hour of interesting questions and answers, when, later, 
Rama played the tape of the khaiul a ™ bhava bandhana bhajan 
on Sri Ramakrishna, the whole audience responded instan¬ 
taneously in a meditative mood, many following its rhythm 
with the clapping of their hands. During the informal talks 
after the meeting, several expressed their sense of spiritual 
elevation during the whole programme and hoped to come the 
next day to hear me on Sri Ramakrishna and see the 15- 
minute Sri Ramakrishna temple dedication film which Rama 
proposed to exhibit then. 

I learnt today from Prof. Jo Van Orshoven of the Stichting 
Yoga Nederland, who was present at today’s lecture, that 
another one hundred books on Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna 
had been ordered by other members, over and above the 150 
books ordered by some of the members during the Vedanta- 
Week, and that the office would soon be placing an order for 
the whole lot with the Vedanta Centre in Gretz and with the 
publication centres in India. 

HUIZEN: Rama dropped me at St. Michael House at 
11.00 p.m. and then left for his own house in Baarn. 

15 September 1971: 

AMSTERDAM: Rama and his wife Nel picked me up at 
8.00 p.m., and we reached ‘The Kosmos’ in Amsterdam at 
8.25 p.m. At 8.40 p.m., I addressed a crowded hall on Sn 
Ramakrishna: His Life and Message. The audience, which in¬ 
cluded some non-hippies also, listened in pin-drop silence. 
After a brief question-answer session, Rama played the two 
bhajans from the tape: sarvamahgala mahgalye and prakrtHm 
paramdm; this was followed by the exhibition of the Karmar- 
pukur Ramakrishna temple dedication film which, with the 
bhajan, created a deep spiritual impression on the audience. 
Leaving me at the St. Michael House at 11.00 p.m. Rama and 
Nel left for their home in Baarn. 
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16 September 1971: 

Rama arrived at 6.30 p.m. and picked me up and we 
reached the Stadsgehoozal, the municipal cultural centre, in 
the university town of Leiden, about 60 km. away, near Den 
Haag (The Hague), the Dutch capital, at 7.45 p.m. Mrs. 
Wiep Kik, who was an enthusiastic participant of the Vedanta- 
Week, who is one of those who have placed orders for the 
Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda books, and who lives 
in the town of Wassener near Den Haag, greeted us and intro¬ 
duced her husband, Mr. Ted Kik, head of a research labora¬ 
tory, to me. We talked together in the car until Rama came 
down at 8.30 p.m. and took us to the hall of the centre for 
my announced lecture. After introduction by Rama, I spoke 
for about 75 minutes on Vedfinui and Modern Scientific 
Thought. The small but enlightened audience of about 60 
ladies and gentlemen listened in pin-drop silence. After half 
an hour spent in the coffee house of the centre, the audience 
reassembled in the hall and there was a very responsive ques¬ 
tion-answer session for forty-five minutes. 

HUIZEN: Rama and I left Leiden at 11.00 p.m. and, 
leaving me at St. Michael House at 12.20 p.m., Rama left for 
his house in Baam. 

17 September 1971: 

At 11.00 a.m., Mr. Ronald Hoebsen, photographer for the 
Dutch weekly, H.P. Magazine, came and photographed me in 
the garden for the next issue of his journal. 

At 1.00 p.m., Swami Ritajananda phoned from Antwerp, 
Belgium, where he was halting on his way to Gretz from lec¬ 
tures in Hamburg and Copenhagen, conveying to me the re¬ 
quest of Rama Saenen and his group in Antwerp that I might 
spare some time to visit Antwerp and address the group. Rama 
Saenen also spoke over the phone to the same effect. I agreed 
to go there on my way to Paris from U. S. A. early in January 
1972. 

I cooked an Indian dish, potato-onion curry, this noon, for 
the inmates of St. Michaels House, who expressed much ap- 
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predation of its taste. . n 

THE HAGUE: Rama came and picked me up at o.4U 

p.m. and we picked up Mr. Louis Jacobus Polderman, Rama’s 
84-year-old father, from the town of Bilthoven about 25 km. 
away, and reached the Wilhelmina Church in Den Haag at 
8.00 p.m., a distance of about 75 km. from Huizen, the car - 
the Swedish Volvo — sometimes speeding at 160 km. an hour. 
We entered the beautiful hall on the ground floor which was 
already filled with an intelligent and eager audience. Alter 
Rama’s introduction, I spoke for an hour on Yoga As Practical 
Spirituality. This was followed by half an hour of question- 
answer session after a fifteen-minutes coffee-break. 

HUIZEN: Rama and I left Den Haag at 10.40 p.m. and, 
after leaving his father in Bilthoven at 11.25i p.m. and drop¬ 
ping me at St. Michael’s in Huizen at midnight, Rama left for 

his house in Baam. 

18 September 1971: 

HILVERSUM: Rama picked me up at 12 noon and left 
me at the house of John Claes and Mrs. Marie Claes in 
town of Hilversum at 1.00 p.m., after dropping is 10 
Janeiro friend, Miss Wanda of KLM office, London, now on a 
visit to Holland to meet me, at his house in Baam en ^rout^ 
Marie had attended the Vedanta-Week. She has books on 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda in Dutch ,n h 
Library, She and her husband had desired me to ^ ‘heir 
house and have lunch with them. After lunch with them and 
with their three little children, I sat with them in their shrine, 
which is decorated with a photo of Sri ^aknshna and U Ic¬ 
ed with them on spiritual topics. They left me at St. M.chad 

Z 2 0 0 p P m.', Rama arrived at St. Michael 

House an^left with him and we reached his « 
at 7.45 p.m. By 8.00 p.m., a group of over 35 speaally i - 
vited guests, among whom were Rene Lerven, his wdeRiet 
Lerven, Mrs. Miep Tromp, and Mr. Wolter Keers, and som 
of Rama’s medical friends, had fiUed Rama s large physio¬ 
therapy room, converted into a parlour for the meeting, and 
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decorated with the photos of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, 
and Swami Vivekananda. Requested by Rama, I addressed 
the group for an hour on Sri Ramakrishna's Vijhana Philoso¬ 
phy as the Synthesis oj Jndna and Bhakti and Karma. After 
a brief fifteen-minute interval, when coffee and soft drinks 
were served to all by Nel, Rama’s wife, there was a stimulat¬ 
ing question-answer session for over an hour, followed by 
playing the bhajan tape by Rama containing the arati hymn 
to Sri Ramakrishna beginning with khandana bhava bhan- 
dhana. 

HUIZEN: After a full three-hour programme which was 
enjoyed by all, Rama took Miss Wanda and me by his car at 
11.15 p.m. and left us at St. Michael House at 11.30 p.m. 

19 September 1971: 

Requested by Mrs. Heleen Raven, I addressed the Sunday 
morning prayer meeting of the International Theosophical 
Centre in the library of the Besant Hall, set in the silence of 
the surrounding woods, at 9.50 a.m., speaking on the occasion 
on Life Enrichment Through Meditation. Immediately after, 
I cooked for the St. Michael House inmates the Indian sweet 
dish halwa and the Indian rice and lentil dish kiccuri, about 
the taste of which they, and also Rama who joined us at lunch, 
expressed high appreciation. At 2.30 p.m., I walked to the 
Besant Hall by the enchanting footpath through the woods, 
accompanied by lisa, one of the honorary staff of the Centre. 
A select audience of about 75 had assembled in the hall. After 
welcome by Mrs. Heleen Raven and introduction by Rama, 1 
addressed the gathering on the announced theme: The Charm 
of the Upanisads for an hour. There was a coffee-break for 
half an hour, during which several members came to me to 
clear a doubt, or to get information as to where to get books 
on the Upani^ads. or just to express their heart’s thanks. This 
was followed by a question-answer session for 15 minutes and 
Rama s playing of the bhajan tape of khandana bhava ban- 
(Jhana and exhibiting the film: Karmarpukur Sri Ramakrishna 
temple dedication. 

HAARLEM: After the meeting, I left St. Michael House 
at 4.30 p.m. with Prof. Jo Van Orshoven by his car, accom- 
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ponied by his wife Harma and Mrs. Miep Tromp, Secretary 
of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, all of whom had participated 
enthusiastically in the Vedania-Week. We reached the house 
of Miep at Welgelengenstraat 15, in the town of Haarlem on 
the North Sea, about 49 km. from Huizen, at 8.00 p.m., after 
visiting the beach nearby. We were received by Mr. Tromp 
who had attended my talk at Rama’s house the previous night. 
Soon, Miep served dinner to all of us. During and after dinner, 
we had talk on the subject of Vedanta for over two hours. 
Sister Ilona, of the Carmelite Convent not far away, also join¬ 
ed the dinner and discussion, as did also a friend of Miep, a 
lady who teaches English and studies with much interest, as 
she said, my Message of the UpanLsads with Miep. I accepted 
the invitation of Sister Ilona to visit her Convent tomorrow 
morning. 

Miep is a fine type of lady, devoted to God, and very 
popular with the members of the Stichting Yoga Nederlan . 
This visit and discussion helped to make her husband under¬ 
stand and appreciate his wife’s spiritual interests. During the 
VeddntarWeek, she had been powerfully drawn to Vedanta 
and to Sri Ramakrishna; the same was the case with Jo and 
Harma. I had also been drawn to all the three, as also to 
Rene Lerven of Arnhem and his wife Riet, for their qualities 
of head and heart and their dedication, and they had been 
similarly drawn to me. They had desired me to visit their 
houses and were now happy that it had come about with tins 
dinner with Miep and her husband, followed by spending the 
night in the house of Jo and Harma at their request, and din¬ 
ing with Rene and Riet on 22 September before my lecture in 
Arnhem that night. 

ASSENDELFT: I left Miep’s house at 10.30 p.m. with 
Jo and Harma in their car and reached their house at Dorps- 
straat 26F in the town of Assendelft, about 16 km. from Haar¬ 
lem, at 11.15 p.m. On the way, we crossed, on the ferry, the 
important shipping canal connecting the town of Ijmuiden on 
the North Sea to the north of Haarlem, in the west, and the 
city of Amsterdam, in the east. The canal is 270 meters wide, 
15 meters deep, and about 25 km. long. It is proposed to be 
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widened and deepened soon and a third road-tunnel built un¬ 
derneath the canal, over and above the other two tunnels near 
Amsterdam itself. Assendelft is a unique single-street town 
with the houses built on the two sides of an 8 km.-long road. 
Jo hails from neighbouring Belgium and is a research assistant 
on chimpanzee behaviour in the Anthropology Department of 
Animal Behaviour of the University of Amsterdam. He has 
spent long years in the African State of Congo on his research 
project. He is warm-hearted, simple, and endowed with the 
spirit of dedication and service. Harma is a teacher of im¬ 
promptu games in a children’s school in Amsterdam and has a 
talent for flute. Both make a devoted happy couple. Jo gave 
me a copy of his letter sent to the Centre Vedantique Rama- 
krishna, Gretz, France, two days ago, on behalf of the mem¬ 
bers of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, enclosing the final list 
of over 250 books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekan- 
anda literature, including 25 copies of The Gospel of Sri Rama - 
krishna , 4 sets of the 8 volumes of The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda , and 24 copies of Vivekananda for Child¬ 
ren (illustrated), besides 17 subscriptions to the Prabuddha 
Bharata of Calcutta, one to the Vedanta Kesari of Madras, 
and three to the Vedanta for East and West of London, en¬ 
closing also an advance payment of 800 guilders. 

20 September 1971: 

AMSTERDAM: Taking leave of Harma after breakfast, 
Jo and I left by his car at 8.45 a.m. and reached the Carmelite 
Convent in Amstelveen, a suburb of Amsterdam, at 9.30 a.m. 
Sister Ilona, who teaches yoga exercises to the Sisters, and 
to people outside, on behalf of the Stichting Yoga Nederland, 
received us and took us round the convent. Fifteen Sisters 
live in this convent which is set in a beautiful garden and lawn 
and lake, skirted on one side by a small wooded elevation. 
Each room of the Sisters is about 4 by 3 meters in size and is 
provided with a wash basin, and a folding cot with bed which 
is folded on to the wall during the day. 

This convent of 15 Sisters, and the monastery about 4 km. 
away where 15 monks live and which I am to visit presently, 
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both of the Carmelite Order and deriving inspiration from 
St. John of the Cross of the 16th century, constitute a new ex¬ 
periment — the first of its kind — in Catholic monasticism. 
The Sisters and Brothers are suitably employed outside and 
pool their earnings for the running of their monastic institu¬ 
tions. This has become necessary due to the massive post¬ 
war decline of public interest, in the West, in religion in gene¬ 
ral and the monastic life in particular. The Sisters and Bro¬ 
thers seek to combine this external work, where they have 
to rub shoulders with the modern world that has become in¬ 
creasingly hostile to the monastic, or even the spiritual, idea 
and ideal, with the traditional monastic routine of prayer and 
meditation and study in the spiritually protective atmosphere 
within the convent or monastery. 

We met all the Sisters in the sitting room, except those 
few who had gone out for work, and discussed the subject of 
spiritual life, especially the monastic life, in the light of Chris¬ 
tianity and Vedanta, for over 2J hours. Jo and Ilona acted 
as interpreters. Some Sisters pointed out that it had become 
increasingly difficult, in the prevailing materialistic and sen¬ 
sualists temper of the West, to live the monastic life, to sus¬ 
tain one’s faith in it, and to hold on to one’s spiritual ideals 
while rubbing shoulders with such a world outside during the 
working hours. They wanted to know, among other things, 
how the teachings of Vedanta could help one to tackle this 
problem. 

I spoke to them about the millennia-long history of mona¬ 
sticism in India, what orientation and strength it received from 
Buddha and Sahkaracarya in the past, and from Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda in the 
modem age. I specially stressed, among other things, its 
philosophic and spiritual inspiration in the truth of the Atman, 
the sexless and divine Self, as the true Self of men and women 
above all organic limitations, and monasticism as the valid 
struggle to live fully in the light of this awareness, and the 
Vedantic monastic initiation as designed to this end. This 
primary non-historical and eternal inspiration is reinforced by 
the historical inspiration provided by the gigantic spiritual 

P.L.W.—17 
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teachers of religions. Vedanta does not set this monastic ideal 
and life against the lay ideal and life, but treats it only as 
a fuller expression of that spiritual life which finds expression 
in the lay order, and both together constituting the spiritual 
strength and wholeness of the social order. For Vedanta con¬ 
siders the household life also as an tisramfl, i.e., a venue of 
spiritual striving. Manu, the great and ancient Hindu Law¬ 
giver, even considers it as the jyesthdsravuL, the pre-eminent 
asrama, because it supports, by its untiring productive lab¬ 
our, the three other dsramas or orders, namely, the brafomA- 
carin , the student vanaprasthln, the forest-dweller or the 
retired person, and the samnydsin, the monk or the all-renoun¬ 
cing person. 

There was a fund of enthusiasm and cordiality during the 
discussions. When it became 12 noon and I proposed to leave, 
the Sisters requested us to stay for lunch. I agreed and the 
discussion continued during the simple lunch, and I suggested 
to Ilona to conduct a study class on the Upani^ads among the 
members, assuring them that, in the light of the experience 
of many other Westerners, their faith in Jesus and his univer¬ 
sal spiritual message, and in their monastic life and ideal, 
would be vastly strengthened and not diminished, through 
their study of Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna, and that such a 
study would make them, and others like them, intellectually 
and spiritually capable of bringing the West back to the spiri¬ 
tual ideal and life. We of the Ramakrishna Order, I said, fol¬ 
lowing the inspiration of Sri Ramakrishna, criticise the fail¬ 
ings of Christianity, or praise its strong points and great vir¬ 
tues, only as insiders but never as outsiders, exactly as we do 
with our own Hinduism, since our only interest is the increase 
of spiritual awareness and the sterling character flowing there¬ 
from, among all men and women, and the spirit of harmony 
among seekers wending their way through different paths to 
the same goal. 

I told them, in this connection, about my being cordially 
invited to address several Catholic monastic seminaries in 
India and abroad, and referred to the beautiful sentence utter¬ 
ed by the Director of one of such seminaries, the Carmelite 
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College of Trivandrum, Kerala, India, after my lecture there 
during my visit to that city in 1966 or 1967. He was giving 
his vote of thanks after my lecture. He had himself chosen 
the subject for my talk, namely Catholicism as Viewed in the 
Light of Sri Ramakrishna. And in the course of my one-hour 
lecture, after a felicitous introduction of the speaker by him, 
I had expounded and praised, during the first half hour, the 
spiritual beauty of the Catholic religion and its strong points, 
and severely criticised its weak points and failings during the 
second half hour. I had concluded by saying that, in the de¬ 
mocratic, secular, but spiritually responsive, context of India 
today, Sri Ramakrishna will be an inspiration to Catholicism, 
as well as to every other faith — and India is a hospitable 
home to every world religion — to bring out its pure and spiri¬ 
tual and universal elements, and mould the life of its followers 
in such a way as to develop character, deep as the occean and 
broad as the skies, as Swami Vivekananda expressed it, and 
strengthen India spiritually thereby. This is Catholicism as 
viewed in the light of Sri Ramakrishna, I had concluded. Such 
a Catholicism, I had added, would also be a blessing to the 
world at large. And in the course of his beautiful words of 
thanks following my lecture, the Director had struck a note, 
couched in the following words, the note of mutual belonging, 
which will ere long become the central note of harmony in 
intra-religious and inter-religious relations: 

‘Except for the ochre cloth of the Swamiji, we always felt during 
the last one hour that one of our own ancient Church Fathers was 
speaking to us about our own Catholic Religion.’ 

HUIZEN: I took leave of the Sisters at 1.30 p.m. after 
thanking them for their kindness and lunch, and left with Jo 
and Ilona in Jo’s car. They left me at the St. Michael’s House 
in Huizen at 2.30 p.m., after we had visited, en route, the 
Carmelite monastery for 15 Brothers, where I learnt that its 
large and impressive 1000 -seat chapel attracts an atten¬ 
dance of only a handful of devotees during its Sunday Services. 

UTRECHT: Rama came at 7.00 p.m. and I went with 
him and we both reached Hotel Smit in the town of Utrecht 
at 8.00 p.m. after picking up, en route, Mrs. Elsa Raymond 
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from Baarn and Mrs. Nellie Keus from the town of Bilthoven. 
Nellie knows Sanskrit and has translated the Oita and Asta- 
vakra Samhitd into Dutch, which have been published. I had 
addressed a devout group in her house in May 1961 during 
my European lecture tour. The hall of the hotel was filled 
with an enlightened audience of over 120 men and women, 
who were served coffee before Rama called upon me at 8.20 
p.m. to address the gathering on Modem Western Civiliza¬ 
tion and the Comprehensive Spirituality of the Oita. My 
speech of an hour was listened to with deep interest and in 
pin-drop silence by the devoted audience. This was followed 
by half an hour of very pertinent questions and answers, one 
of which referred to the need to have a Vedanta Centre in 
Holland, while another referred to the need to make the tapes 
of these lectures available to those who wanted them. I ex¬ 
pressed agreement with both the suggestions and Rama, while 
giving his vote of thanks, said that he and his colleagues were 
also interested in both the suggestions and would be doing 
the needful in the matter. Rama then played from the tape 
the bhajan on Sarada Devi the Holy Mother, beginning with 
prakrtim paramdm abhaydm varaddm, during which the au¬ 
dience remained in meditation. 

HUIZEN: We left the hall at 10.25 p.m. and, after leav¬ 
ing Nellie in Bilthoven at 10.45 p.m. and me at St. Michael 
House at 11.15 p.m. Rama and Elsa left for Baarn. 

21 September 1971: 

I prepared for the inmates of the St. Michael House this 
morning the Indian sweet dish, payasam , with milk, rice, and 
sugar, which they all liked immensely. I brought this narra¬ 
tive up to date during the day. 

22 September 1971: 

ARNHEM: Mr. Rene Lerven and Mrs. Riet Lerven came 
at 2.45 p.m. and I accompanied them and reached their house 
at 64 Jacob Maris Laan, Arnhem, at 5.00 p.m., after spending 
an hour in the house of Mrs. Terlaan (Kripa) in the nearby 
town of Wageningen. I took an hour’s rest in a room in the 
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house of the Lervens while conversing with them on Vedanta 
and Sri Ramakrishna. After dinner with them at 7.00 p.m., 
I accompanied them and we reached the Musis Sacrum in the 
city at 8.00 p.m. for my lecture, my last in Holland during the 
current visit. Arnhem is a city with about 130,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, lying not far from the German border. There was a 
sizable and interested audience gathered in one of the halls 
of the Musis Sacrum, including some who had participated in 
(he Vedanta-Week in the neighbouring town of Oosterbeek. 
I had addressed a meeting here under the chairmanship of 
Rene himself in May 1961 during my tour of Europe. I spoke 
for 75 minutes on Spiritual Life In an Industrial Age and 
answered significant questions for another 45 minutes, after 
half an hour for coffee-break. Several people expressed their 
desire to have books on Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda literature, and Jo Van Orshoven and his wife Harma, 
who had come all the way from Assendelft to attend this last 
lecture, took down their names and addresses and promised to 
get them these books. Rama had taken tape recordings of 
all the lectures and talks of the past three weeks in Holland. 
After taking leave of all those present, who expressed their 
appreciation and gratefulness with much feeling, I left at 11.00 
p.m. with Mr. Maryn Brandt and Mrs. Jettie Brandt, members 
of the International Theosophical Centre, who had attended my 
lectures in the Besant Hall earlier, and reached the house of 
Rene and Riet in the town, as they had desired to have a 
group photo taken with me. 

HUIZEN: After the photo, I left Arnhem with the 
Brandts at 11.30 p.m. and, after leaving me at the St. Michael 
House at 12.45 a.m., they left for their house in the nearby 
town of Bussum. 

23 September 1971: 

I visited Mr. Bob De Land, the Dutch actor, and Director 
of a popular theatrical group, at his farmhouse in the town 
ot Eemnes, near Baarn, at 12.15 p.m. He had attended my 
Besant Hall lecture the previous Sunday and had an appoint¬ 
ment to meet me the next morning. He had come to St. 
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Michael House at the appointed time but, as I was held up 
at the Carmelite convent, he had to return disappointed. I 
had expressed regrets through Rama and had offered to meet 
him at his own place at his convenience, since I knew he was 
busy touring with his troupe. He received me and we. had 
long discussion on Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna. He had 
with him Swami Vivekananda’s books: Raja Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, Karma Yoga and Jmna Yoga. He expressed eagerness 
to read other books on Vedanta. He wrote down the names, 
for acquisition through Rama, of the following books: The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda’s lectures on 
My Master and Chicago Addresses, Romain Rolland’s Life of 
Ramakrishna and Life of Vivekananda in Dutch, and my two 
books The Message of the Upanisads and Eternal Values for a 
Changing Society. He left me at Rama’s house at 1.30 p.m. 
After lunch there, Rama left me at the St. Michael’s House 
at 3.00 p.m. 

SOEST: Mrs. Femmy Harkema, who had participated 
in the Veddnta-Week and had attended, along with her hus¬ 
band Albert, my lecture at Utrecht and had invited me to 
visit their house at 29 Bilderdyklaan in the town of Soest, 
about 10 km. from Baam, came to Rama’s house at 8.00 p.m. 
and took me to her house where her husband, who is a teacher, 
received me and introduced to me the older two of their three 
children: Master Henk, 16, and Miss Sandra, 11; the third, 
Ronald. 6, had gone to bed. We discussed Vedanta for two 
hours and about the need to put children on the road of their 
spiritual growth, along with putting them on the roads of their 
physical and intellectual growths. 

HUIZEN: Femmy and Albert left me at St. Michael’s 
at 11.00 p.m. These selected home visits have helped to make 
the husbands appreciate the spiritual inclinations of their 
wives, and vice-versa, and both to understand the spiritual 
needs of their children, making for harmony in the family 
and for a joint spiritual journey by parents and children. 

24 September 1971: 

Autumn has set in; the leaves of trees in the woods are 
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fast turning yellow and tailing fast, carpeting the ground. 
After several days of fine weather, it became foggy and rainy 
today. 

Rama has been constantly with me these three weeks, 
during which we have seen and known much of each other. 
He is now only 48 and has therefore before him a long life 
of usefulness, both for his own spiritual growth and service 
of fellow human beings, and for the service of Vedanta in 
Holland. I have been impressed with the warmth of his per¬ 
sonality ever since I met him years ago in India. Coming to 
know him more intimately these days, I have found him to 
be a popular figure in various circles, and my first impression 
has become reinforced by my discovery of other sterling qua¬ 
lities in him such as love and dedication, the spirit of service 
and the readiness to help anyone, and a capacity to make 
and retain friends. These qualities in Rama, and in scores ol 
people like him whom I have come across during my tours in 
India and abroad, disclose human evolution beyond the organic 
to the psycho-social levels, from individuality to personality, 
from the ‘raw’ ego to the ‘ripe’ ego, in the illuminating words 
of Sri Ramakrishna. This registers the early stages of man’s 
spiritual growth, says Vedanta. And this growth is the spe¬ 
cific field of human evolution, without which man’s other two 
growths, namely, physical and intellectual, will make for the 
stagnation of his life-energy at the organic level, at the level 
of worldliness, and lead him, not to life-fulfilment, but to un¬ 
fulfilment and frustration, tension and sorrow, for himself and 
for society at large. 

AMSTERDAM: Rama and Nel came at 11.00 a.m. and 
I left with them after taking leave of Heleen, Ilse, and other 
kind members of the International Theosophical Centre. We 
reached the Amsterdam international airport at 11.45 a.m. 
Miep and Femmy also arrived there a little later. Taking leave 
of Rama and Nel, Femmy and Miep, and through them, the 
many others who could not come to the airport due to the day 
being a working day, all of whom had enfolded me in loving 
kindness these three weeks, I cleared the simple immigration 
formalities — there was no customs check — and proceeded, 
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along with other passengers, to the gangway of the Pan Ame¬ 
rican flight 55 to Detroit, U.S. A. But we were stopped at the 
gangway and were allowed to proceed to the aircraft only 
after we were thoroughly searched for security reasons — 
handbags and person — for any concealed weapons or fire¬ 
arms, in view of the current hijacking scare. The plane left 
at 1.25 p.m. and landed at the London international airport 
40 minutes later. During the one hour’s halt, I spoke over 
the phone with Swami Bhavyananda of the Ramaknshna 
Vedanta Centre at 54 Holland Park, and with Mr. Apa Pant, 
the High Commissioner for India in London. The plane’s 
take-off for Detroit was delayed by about another hour due to 
air traffic congestion. It left at 4.30 p.m. At 8.00 p.m., we 
were flying 50 miles south of Greenland and, in the clear 
bright weather, could clearly look down on its mountains 
from our 35,000 feet altitude. 

U. S. A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: After a long flight of 9 hours, 
our plane landed at the Metropolitan Airport, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan state, U.S.A., at 6.45 p.m., local time, or 12.45 a.m., 
Amsterdam and London time, half an hour behind schedule. 
The customs examination of all the 40 or 50 passengers, which 
is very rigorous in all American airports and seaports, took 
one full hour. There were only three staff people on duty 
and they were opening and searching through every box and 
bag and bundle of the passengers; this delay, involving stand¬ 
ing for long in a queue carrying one’s hand baggages, was a 
very irritating experience for all passengers and could have 
been avoided if more staff had been deputed. Added to this 
was my painful surprise when I found that my suitcase was 
not among the baggages spread out before the passengers! The 
Pan American officer on duty took all particulars of the bag¬ 
gage, as also the address and phone of my local host, Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Sharma, promising to send telex messages 
to London and Amsterdam and inform me in due course. A 
similar experience of misdirection of my baggage had occurred 
during my 1968-69 tour of the States. When I landed by an 
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Air France flight at the Chicago airport from Paris on 25 
July 1968, I found my baggage missing. It was later found 
that it had been wrongly loaded on to a New York-bound 
plane, and it took two days for me to get it back. Hoping that 
the Pan American service would retrieve it in a day, I came 
out of the customs enclosure at 8.00 p.m. and was happy 
to meet and be greeted and welcomed by my Detroit host, Mrs. 
Shakuntala Sharma, her brother-in-law Mr. Om Prakash 
Sharma, her youngest son Dinesh, and her daughter, Rita 
(Dolly), a bright pre-medical student at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, for whose first Bhdratandtyam per¬ 
formance on the 26th, I was paying this visit to Detroit. We 
reached the home of the Sharma’s at 8.30 p.m. 

25 September 1971: 

A few intimate members of the Detroit Vedanta Society 
met me during the day and we had discussions on spiritual 
themes. The Pan American never cared to phone to us about 
the fate of my baggage; Mr. Sharma, however, phoned and 
was told that it had not been located. 

26 September 1971: 

Mrs. Mekhala Jha, wife of the Indian Ambassador at 
Washington, D.C., arrived by air from Washington at noon, 
at the invitation of the Sharmas to be the Chief Guest at the 
dance performance of their daughter this evening. In the 
afternoon, Swami Bhashyananda arrived by air from Chicago, 
at the invitation of the Sharmas, to be present at the same 
function. We were all accommodated in their house. 

From 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. today, Rita’s Bhdratandtyam 
arangetram or debut was held in the 300-seat air-conditioned 
WJJ TV auditorium of the Detroit News, before a distinguish¬ 
ed audience of invited guests who had filled the hall. Her 
teacher, the well-known Bhdratandtyam exponent, Mrs. Sudha 
Sekhar, now living just a few miles away, in Windsor, Canada, 
who ably conducted the orchestra with the help of her mother 
and brothers, was proud of her student’s performance, this 
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being her first Bharatanatya™ arangetram in U.S.A. and 
Canada. During the interval, Mrs. Jha, Bhashyananda, and 
myself briefly addressed the audience. The audience warmly 
applauded each of the seven or eight items of the performance 
A beautiful souvenir, which had been printed and brought out 
for the occasion, was distributed to the audience. After the 
performance, we all returned home at 9.30 p.m., along wi 
a large number of American and Indian guests, who were serv¬ 
ed dinner by Mrs. Sharma, and with whom Bhashyananda, 
Mrs. Jha, and myself talked until 1.00 a.m. Mr. Sharma had 
phoned to the Pan American this afternoon and, learning that- 
my baggage had been secured, had it brought home from the 
airport late at night. 


27 September 1971: 

Bhashyananda and Mrs. Jha returned to Chicago and 
Washington respectively this morning. I talked with a group 
of Vedanta devotees who had come to the home of the Sharmas 
this evening. 


28 September 1971: 

Rita Sharma left in the morning for the University at 
Ann Arbor to continue her pre-medical course studies. Mrs. 
Sharma took me to the Detroit Metropolitan Airport at 11.15 
a.m. and, taking leave of her, I left by Delta Airlines flight 
539 at 11.30 a.m. and landed at the airport at Columbus, 
Ohio state, at 1.20 p.m., 12.20 p.m. Detroit time. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio state: I was received by my local 
host, Dr. Sanjiv Kumar Ghosh. Associate Professor and Re¬ 
search Supervisor, Department of Geodetic Science, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio state. We reached his house 
at 1056 Medhurst Road at 1.45 p.m. I was welcomed by Mrs. 
Tapati Ghosh (Dolly). I had stayed with this couple, with 
their two sons, Rana. 15 and Raja. 13, during my two previous 
visits to this city in the course of my 1968-69 tour of the U.S.A. 

Before coming to the U.S.A. in 1960, at the age of 35, 
for post-graduate studies and research leading to a Ph.D. in 
geodetic science, with specialization in Photogrammetry, in 
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Ohio State University, Sanjiv Ghosh had worked creditably 
at the Survey of India, Dehra Dun, north India, after a bril¬ 
liant school and college career in Calcutta. He completed 
further studies in his subject in the Netherlands and other 
European countries with a Fellowship from the United Nations 
in 1956-57. He had attended, he told me, one of my lectures 
at Dehra Dun when he was with the Survey of India. For 
his outstanding work in his field of Photogrammetry, he has 
received many honours, including being listed in Leaders in 
American Science , (Who’s Who) in 1964 and in American Men 
of Science in 1965. He was President of Great Lakes Region, 
American Society of Photogrammetry, in 1966 and Director, 
International Symposium in Photogrammetry, Commission 1, 
1970. He belongs to that fine group of Indian citizens in 
U.S.A. who have raised the prestige of India by their scientific 
contributions. His son Rana has much talent for painting and 
deep interest in astronomy and has constructed his own tele¬ 
scope capable of magnifying the moon a hundred times. I 
have been much impressed with the spiritual quality of Sanjiv 
and Tapati and with their fine upbringing of their two sons. 

At 8.00 p.m., a few American research students and asso¬ 
ciates of Sanjiv came to his house to meet me and I spent over 
two hours with them expounding and discussing Man’s Spiri¬ 
tual Life in the Light of Vedanta. 

29 September 1971: 

I prepared and gave Tapati, at her request, a list of 20 
important books ’.of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda literature and enlistment forms as subscriber to the 
Ramakrishna Order’s English monthlies Prabuddha Bh&rata 
and Vedanta Kesari , all of which she hopes to get for her 
home library from the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of 
Chicago. I also prepared and gave to Sanjiv, at his request, 
a sketch for a chapel, decorated with the photos of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Vivekananda, Jesus, and 
Buddha, to be built in the spacious basement of his house, 
where he and his wife intend to hold occasional spiritual study 
classes, through a Vedanta study circle, and birthday celebra- 
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tions of the five spiritual teachers. By 8.00 p.m., over 30 
invited guests, most of whom are Sanjiv s scientific colleagues 
or family neighbours, had gathered in his parlour to hear me. 

I addressed them for an hour on Vedanta and the Crisis in 
Modem Civilization and answered questions for another hour. 
Tapati served them coffee and soft drinks before they disper¬ 
sed at 10.30 p.m. 

30 September 1971: 

I have been busy these four or five days translating into 
English, with word-for-word and running translation, and 
typing and preparing the whole manuscript, of a book entitled: 
Vedanta Hymns and Songs , containing the Ramaknshna 
Order’s arati bhajans and some other hymns and songs 18 
in a n _ written in English script with diacritical marks, for 
publication by the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society for 
the benefit of the widening circle of Vedanta lovers in Holland, 
U.S.A., Australia, and elsewhere, who feel the need for the 

same. 

I left the house at 4.30 p.m. with Sanjiv, Tapati, Rana, 
and Raja and reached the Columbus airport at 5.15 p.m. 
Taking leave of all the kind and loving friends, I left by Ameri¬ 
can Airlines flight 232 at 6.00 p.m. and landed at La Guardia 
airport, New York, at 7.00 p.m. 

RYE, New York state: I was received by Mr. Charles 
James Mills (familiarly called Jim), President, and Mrs. 
Judith Hollister (familiarly called Judy), Vice-President, of 
the Temple of Understanding, Washington, D.C., as the guest 
of which I am to spend the next three weeks and participate 
in its inter-religious conferences and seminars in various places 
in the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Mas¬ 
sachusetts. We left the airport at 7.30 p.m. and reached the 
Wainwrlght House, of the Wainwright Centre for Development 
of Human Resources, at Milton point, Rye, New York state, 
at 8.30 p.m. We were received by Mr. John Gillooly, Direc¬ 
tor of the House, and Mrs. Margaret Gillooly, both of whom 
I had known during the Temple of Understanding’s Second 
Spiritual Summit Conference at Geneva in April 1970. Jim 
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and Judy soon took leave of us and I went into the room re¬ 
served for me on the first floor of the spacious House situated 
on the Long Island Sound. 

1 October 1971: 

This Wainwright Centre is a laymen’s movement started 
over 20 years ago ‘to provide people’, as its folder proclaims, 
‘with means for individual growth and for renewing their own 
personal values.’ Its promoters were responsible for the idea 
of, and in part responsible also for the financial resources for 
the construction of, the permanent Meditation Room in the 
Headquarters of the United Nations in 1957. A folder on ‘A 
call to prayer for World Leaders’ I received at this centre 
contains the following prayer under the heading: United 
Nations Prayer Card: 

O God, Creator of the Universe, who has given to man as a home 
this world of law and order, we ask forgiveness for all we have done 
to create lawlessness and disorder. Take from us men and nations, 
the selfishness and pride that beget strife and stifle love. Rouse us to 
pray and work for that unity of mankind that rises above all nations 
to world brotherhood. And, especially we pray for the Delegates to 
the United Nations. Give to these men and women a sense of Thy 
Providence and a knowledge that the good of all people must come be¬ 
fore the good of any single person, race, or nation. Amen. 

The Centre is ideally situated and equipped for conferen¬ 
ces and seminars. But the income from this source being un¬ 
certain, it is facing serious financial problems. 

I spoke over the long-distance phone with Swami Sarva- 
gatananda, Boston, at 8.00 p.m. regarding my programmes 
there between 5th and 10th October. 

At 8.30 p.m., over 20 delegates and visitors, most of whom 
had taken accommodation in the Wainwright House itself, 
assembled in the library of the Centre for a very informal 
and agenda-less week-end seminar on Two Eastern Views of 
Religion Today, organized by the Centre in collaboration with 
The Temple of Understanding, and announced to be conducted 
by Munishri Chitrabhanu of Bombay and by me. Munishriji and 
I were together during the Temple’s Second Spiritual Summit 
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Conference in Geneva in 1970 and we are to appear together 
in several Temple-sponsored sessions in the U.S.A. during 
this fortnight. Due to late arrival in New York from Bom¬ 
bay, Munishriji could not reach the Centre today but would 
be reaching here tomorrow. After a brief welcome speech 
by Mr. Gillooly, I spoke for an hour on the Raviakrishm- 
Vivekananda Movement and Vedanta, and referred also to the 
impressions I had gathered from my lecture tours in various 
countries about the ethical and spiritual problems of modern 
man. This was followed by half an hour of questions and 
answers. The group dispersed at 10 p.m. 

2 October 1971: 

The morning session of the seminar began at 8.10 a.m. 
Munishriji, who had arrived a few minutes earlier, spoke on 
The Jain Religion, following which he and I answered ques¬ 
tions put by the members. 

Munishriji hails from a Rajasthani Jain family long set¬ 
tled in Mysore, which had migrated there from Jodhpur in 
Rajasthan. After his college career, he had a spell of active 
involvement in the national political movement for freedom. 
He speaks Kannada, Gujarati, Hindi, and English. 

The afternoon and night sessions were utilized by the 
group to get more information about man’s spiritual life, with 
particular reference to meditation. The day's programme 
ended at 10.00 p.m. with a few minutes of meditation con¬ 
ducted by Munishriji in the chapel. In the evening, he and 
1, along with three other young Indians and an American dele¬ 
gate, visited by foot the Milton point on the Long Island 
Sound, about half a mile away. 

3 October 1971: 

Discussions on spiritual life continued during the conclud¬ 
ing session this morning and ended with a meditation session 
from 10.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. conducted by Munishriji, 
which the group enjoyed very much. 

GREENWICH, Connecticut state: After lunch, I left 
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with Jim at 2.10 p.m. and we reached the Homestead Inn in 
the township of Greenwich, also on Long Island Sound, but in 
the state of Connecticut, close to the border of New York 
state, at 2.30 p.m. The Temple of Understanding has arrang¬ 
ed for my spending the evening and night in this Inn before 
going to Manhattanville Catholic Women’s College tomorrow. 
I occupied room number 6 and Jim took leave of me to go to 
his own house in Gamecock Island in nearby Byram, also in 
Connecticut state. 

At 9.00 p.m., I casually tuned in the TV in the room 
and was greeted with the presentation of an interesting pro¬ 
gramme of an interview on the Jesus People s Movement 
which has recently started rocking the United States. The 
members of the movement, appearing in the interview by the 
TV correspondent in the show, were all young people, mar¬ 
ried and unmarried. They come from different social back¬ 
grounds, some with records of drug addiction, sexual licence 
activist politics, prison life, etc.: but all of them affirmed find¬ 
ing a new and rich and pure life through the love of Jesus, 
through an experience of His love for them, followed by their 
love for Him. I was impressed by their cheerfulness and in¬ 
formality, spiritual earnestness and infectious enthusiasm, 
manifested throughout the interview. They were against the 
Vietnam War, against the current sex and crime explosions, 
and against the current soul-ignoring and soul-killing techno¬ 
logical civilization of their country. If the movement does 
not wither away, as happens to all merely emotionalist and 
revivalist movements, but continues to grow and influence a 
considerable section of the American youth, and if it sheds its 
out-dated dogmatic and intolerant approach to religion, it may- 
act as a much-needed spiritual leaven, and help to tone up 
the American society to a measure of spiritual health. 

The West has to learn from Vedanta that faith need not 
be accompanied by fanaticism, and that breadth of outlook 
and sympathy, on the other hand, need not involve a move¬ 
ment away from faith to agnosticism, but that jaith and know¬ 
ledge can co-exist to yield the fruit of a character, deep as the 
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ocean and broad as the skies, in the inspiring words of Swarm 
Vivekananda. 

The re-action of the American public to the movement is 
one of bewilderment mixed with hope and fear — fear arising 
from its exclusivist fundamentalist character. 

The American Weekly, Look, in its issue for 9 February 
1971, had published a despatch entitled The Jesus Movement 
Is Upon Us. It described it as ‘a crusade — a massive, funda¬ 
mentalist, Christ-as-personal-Saviour revival’ which has 

•caught hold in California, and it shows every sign of sweeping East 
and becoming a national preoccupation. It’s an old-time, Bible-totmg, 
Witness-giving kind of revival, and the new evangelists are the young. 
They give their Christian message with cheerful dedication: Turn on to 
Jesus. He's coming soon.' 

The Look continues: 

The Jesus movement seems to be springing up simultaneously in 
a misceUany of places, and often in the last places you would think 
to look. But may be. because this is California, this should be the 
first place to look. ... Dozens of go-go clubs throughout the state have 
been turned into religious coffee-houses, where kids go to sing and 
pray. Fundamentalist religious clubs are forming on the campuses of 
California — Stanford. Berkeley. ... Hundreds of ministers are join¬ 
ing this non-denominational movement, which has been swelled by tens 
of thousands of new converts. Young volunteers from all over are 
being invited to high school assemblies, singing rock religious songs 
and giving testimony. 

•This is a movement that started subtly — almost secretly as if 
religion's wide-spread unfashionableness made faith a bit felonious. 
But signs began to appear, little obscure signs that seemed almost to 
be teasers from some clandestine underground. A bumper sticker on 
an occasional car: "Have a nice forever” or "Love your enemy — It 
will Drive Him Crazy". Popular music began getting slightly religious, 
and then obviously so. Two teen-agers would pass each other on the 
street and exchange a private signal. The new sign: the forefinger 
pointed heaven-ward. An instant unprefabricated way of relating was 
being developed. “I’m a Christian. Are you a Christian? Oh, wow, 
Praise the Lord....’’ 

‘It’s a revival, there is no getting around it. Jesus is rising in 

California. He*s the latest movement - Ministers who have been 

trying to lure young people into their churches for years say it’s like 
an express train rushing by. Some of them jump on, some just watch. 

‘The agnostic or denominational adults say they don’t understand 
what’s going on, but they will quickly admit that it sure beats drugs. 
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'And thousands and thousands of young people — upper middle- 
class kids and poor kids and formerly very-spaced-out kids — have ob¬ 
viously found an inner very real religion. They’ve allowed it to 
emerge, fashioned it on their own terms, practise it rigorously. A 
revival? "Not at all”, they insist. Jesus is coming. Praise God!’ 

MANHATTANVILLE College, New York state: Here, 
Sister Barbara Mitchell, a Catholic nun working as in-charge 
of scholarships in the Manhattanville College in the nearby 
village of Purchase in the state of New York, met me by pre¬ 
vious appointment and took me in the college car to her col¬ 
lege at 11.45 a.m. We had met for the first time at Geneva 
during the Second Spiritual Summit Conference in April 
1970. She had also attended the First Spiritual Summit Con¬ 
ference in Calcutta in 1968. She had charmed every one at 
the two conferences by her spiritual and human qualities and 
had, on return, roused the interest of her colleagues in the 
college in the aims and activities of the Temple of Under¬ 
standing, the result of which was this invitation by the col¬ 
lege to the Temple to bring Munishriji and me for a two days’ 
informal programme in the college. A few minutes after our 
arrival, Mrs. Judith Hollister also arrived from her house in 
nearby Greenwich. 

This college was originally started by Catholic nuns in 
1840 as a women’s institution in New York in its district of 
Manhattanville. It was shifted to this village of Purchase in 
1950 on receipt of an extensive property as gift. In tune with 
the post-war U.S. pattern of the conversion of all sectional 
institutions into co-educational ones, this also became co¬ 
educational a few years ago and has now about 100 male stu¬ 
dents among its 1,500 students, over 1,000 of whom are resi¬ 
dential. Since a few years, it is not run by the Catholic 
Church but by a board of trustees; it has, however, 15 Catholic 
Sisters on its staff, including the President or Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Sister Me Cormack, all of whom have now become re¬ 
ceptive to non-Catholic and non-Christian religious influences, 
like many other Catholic Sisters and Brothers elsewhere. 

After a lunch party with the President, Sisters, and pro¬ 
fessors in the staff dining room, preceded by a long and in¬ 
teresting session, organized by the Temple and the college, of 

P.L.W.—18 
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posing for photographs with students and staff and Judy, 
sometimes under trees and sometimes while Munishriji and 
I were being taken round the college campus in two electric 
battery-driven two-seater golf carts, Sister Barbara took Mrs. 
Hollister, Munishriji, and me at 3.00 p.m. to the political 
science class where the professor was conducting a seminar on 
Marxism. At his request, I spoke to the group on Marxism , 
from the point of view of Vedanta, for half an hour and 
answered questions for another twenty minutes. At 4 p.m., 
there was a general meeting of students and teachers in one 
of the large lounges of the college, when I spoke on Religion 
as the Science of the Spiritual Growth of Man. This was 
followed by a spiritual talk by Munishriji, after which we ans¬ 
wered questions put by the large audience, which listened to 
the whole proceedings in pin-drop silence and keen attention. 
The meeting dispersed at 5.30 p.m. Mrs. Hollister left for her 
house at 5.30 p.m. We had dinner with a group of professors 
and students in the Asian Studies Department at 7.00 p.m. 
From 8 to 9.30 p.m., there was a meditation class in a large 
lounge, during which, after a brief talk on meditation by me, 
there was a question-answer session and a meditation session 
conducted by Munishriji, who also chanted a few verses in 
Sanskrit and Prakrt. All the students and teachers present 
\v$re immensely impressed by the experience. Munishriji left 
with a Gujarati Jain disciple of his to spend the night with 
him, while I was taken by Sister Barbara to one of the guest 
rooms of the college hospital which had been reserved for my 
accommodation. 

5 October 1971: 

At 10 a.m., Sister Barbara took me to the well-equipped 
and, as I learned from the Librarian, well-used, library of the 
college. As the Librarian took me round, I was impressed 
with its good collection of books on Indian history, philosophy, 
religion, and culture, including a few books of the Vedanta 
and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. At 11 a.m. there 
was a meeting of students and staff in a large lounge, when 
Munishriji and I spoke and answered questions. We both 
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were impressed with the atmosphere of devotion and rever¬ 
ence and the spiritual hunger and earnestness of the students, 
especially the girls, at all the three sessions. Some of the 
girls came to me for personal interviews and took from me 
list of important books relating to Vedanta and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature, and the address of the Chicago Vive- 
kananda Vedanta Society wherefrom to procure them. 

After a lunch party in the staff dining room, Sister Bar¬ 
bara and I left by the college car at 1 p.m. and reached the 
house of Mr. Charles James Mills in Byram at 1.15 p.m. 
Sister Barbara belongs to that rare type of people in whom 
Christianity finds expression in that cheerfulness which had 
been long suppressed by the sadness and heaviness of its dog¬ 
matic form, against which its great saints like Santa Teresa 
of Avila had protested: 'O Lord! save us from sullen saints!’ 
Taking leave of this devoted and kind Sister, I left with Mr. 
Mills and reached the railway station in the city of New Haven 
in the state of Connecticut. On the way, we passed by the 
famous Yale University in the city. Taking leave of Mr. Mills, 
I left by the Penn Central train at 2.3D p.m. with a rail ticket 
kindly purchased for me by Mr. Mills. Immediately after 
the train started moving, a young American woman came to¬ 
wards my seat and reverentially and sweetly accosted me with 
the words: Are you a Hindu Swami? On hearing that I be¬ 
long to the Ramakrishna Order, she said, with evident en¬ 
thusiasm, that she was then reading The Gospel oj Sri Ramu- 
krishna and enjoying the same and had with her some books 
of Swami Vivekananda also. She introduced herself as a 
dancer, unmarried, living in New York, and working with her 
own group of singers who compose for their dances songs in¬ 
terspersed with Hindu spiritual ideas. She took from me a 
list of Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda books and the 
address of the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society where¬ 
from to procure them, and got down at the next halt at New 
London. I reached Providence, capital of the state of Rhode 
Island, at 4.40 p.m. after a pleasant journey across a beauti¬ 
ful stretch of country interspersed with meandering brooks, 
creeks, the Long Island Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. 
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PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: I was received by 
Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Italo Pellini. We got into 
Italo’s car and reached the Vedanta Society at 224 Angell 
Street in the city in ten minutes. I had stayed in this centre 
and addressed its weekly Services and the Brown University 
in the city during 1968-69 U.S. tour. 

At 8 p.m., Swami Sarvagatananda led me into the beauti¬ 
ful chapel of the Society for my announced lecture on The 
Spiritual Message of the Gita, in place of his own weekly class 
on the Gita. Over 50 people had gathered in the chapel. After 
the Swami had conducted a brief meditation session, accom¬ 
panied by the chanting of hymns in Sanskrit with their render¬ 
ings into English, he introduced me and requested me to 
speak. I spoke on the subject for forty minutes and answer¬ 
ed questions for another twenty minutes. The Swami closed 
the meeting with a prayer and the announcement that I would 
be addressing the next Sunday evening Service. 

6 October 1971: 

Accompanied by the Swami, Mr. Wendell Benway, who 
is a close devotee of the Boston Vedanta Society, and Mr. 
Italo Pellini, I left the Society at 10 a.m. and reached the Port¬ 
land airport at 10.30 a.m. Taking leave of them, I left by 
the Allegheny Airlines flight 863 at 10.55 a.m. and landed 
at the La Guardia airport, New York City, at 11.40 a.m. 

NEW YORK CITY: I was received by Mr. Charles 
James Mills and Mrs. Hollister and together we reached the 
Cosmopolitan Club, 122E, 66th Street, New York City, at 
12.10 p.m. for a lunch party organized by the Temple of 
Understanding to meet Mr. George Dugan, Religious Editor of 
The New York Times, in connection with its forthcoming 
Third Spiritual Summit Conference at the Harvard Divinity 
School next week. This is a womens club, of which Mrs. 
Hollister is a member. We three sat in its lounge discussing 
Vedanta and the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Presently, 
the other four members of the party arrived: Munishriji, 
his disciple Mr. Pravin Koradia of the Bharat Travel Service, 
New York, Mr. Roland Gammon of the Educational com- 
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munications Inc., New York, and Mr. George Dugan. Roland 
is an influential person with the Press, is devoted to Vedanta, 
and spoke highly, during conversation with me, about the 
deepening and broadening impact of the work of Swami Vive- 
kananda and of his Vedanta movement, in America, on Ame¬ 
rican religion; he had also attended, he told me, my talk in 
the Wainwright House on the evening of 1st October. Mrs. 
Hollister introduced Munishriji and me to Mr. Dugan and 
showed him my two books: The Message of the Upanisads 
and Eternal Values for a Changing Societxj , which he imme¬ 
diately glanced through. The Julian Huxley correspondence 
at the end of the first book specially roused his attention and 
interest and I promised to send him a copy of it in due course. 

The lunch commenced at 1.15 p.m. and continued till 
3 p.m. with plenty of stimulating discussions on religion in 
general, and the aims and programmes of the Temple of 
Understanding in particular. Mr. Dugan agreed to attend the 
conference sessions at the Harvard Divinity School next 
week. After he had taken leave, Mr. Mills told the rest of 
us that Mr. Dugan had told him, while departing, that he had 
been much impressed with his discussions at the lunch. On 
my accepting his kind invitation to spend the night as his 
guest, Mr. Mills cancelled the hotel reservation he had made 
for me in a hotel in the city, and he and I left the Club at 
3.15 p.m. by his car, and reached his house in the village of 
Byram, about 25 miles from New York City, at 3.45 p.m. 

BYRAM, Connecticut state: I was received by his wife 
Dorothy. As we three sat together in their porch overlook¬ 
ing the vast Long Island Sound, they heard with interest my 
narration, at their request, of the story of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s trials and triumph in Chicago in 1893 and of the re¬ 
cent dedication of an impressive Vivekananda Memorial on 
the Vivekananda Rock at Kanyakumari, India’s land’s end to 
the south, where the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal find 
their confluence in the Indian Ocean. After dinner, Mr. Mills 
discussed with me the ideals and programme of The Temple 
of Understanding in its relevance to the religious and social 
problems of the United States. He listened with interest to 
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my reading of relevant passages from my lecture on ‘Swami 
Vivekananda: India’s Emissary to the West’ included in the 
Eternal Values jor a Changing Society. 

The brochure, with the title: Wfuifc is the Temple of 
Understanding? just released by the Temple on the eve of its 
conference, refers to the need to recognize that: 

‘innately, man is a spiritual being, his evolution a spiritual journey, 
and, to accelerate and sweeten the journey, he would do well to re¬ 
cognize Who he is and What the journey is all about.’ 

It continues that: 

‘in order to help — in however small a degree — this dream to 
approach realization. The Temple of Understanding embarked upon an 
adventuresome course. It began in 1960 with a handful of people who 
thought in terms of a spiritual centre in the Capital of the United 
States. A focal point was envisioned to attract students and sophisti¬ 
cates alike who wished to meditate, study, and explore — in quiet and 
in depth — the spiritual teachings which undergrid the great religions 
of the world. 

'For this purpose — and encouraged by a warm international 
response... — twenty acres of forest land on the Potomac river near 
Washington, D C., were purchased and dedicated in 1960. 

‘Again, encouraged by enthusiastic supporters, a series of Spiri¬ 
tual Summit Conferences have been held by The Temple of Under¬ 
standing. The aim of these conferences has been to bring together 
leaders of the major world religions in dialogue and discussion on the 
problems that confront a technological age in need of spiritual insights 
and reinforcement.’ 

I went to bed at midnight after bringing this narrative 
up to date. 

7 October 1971: 

NEW YORK CITY: Mr. Mills and I left his house at 12 
noon and reached the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, at 12.50 
p.m. for a lunch party organized by The Temple of Under¬ 
standing to meet Mr. George Cornell, Religious News Service 
Editor, Associated Press of America. Within a few minutes, 
Mrs. Hollister, Mr. Roland Gammon, Munishriji, Mr. Pravin 
Koradia, and Mr. George Cornell arrived. The lunch com¬ 
menced at 1.15 p.m. and continued till 2.45 p.m., during 
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which Mr. Cornell interviewed me and Munishriji for over 
an hour. He showed much appreciation of the Vedantic posi¬ 
tion with respect to inter-religious harmony and the need to 
deepen modern man’s religious life. At his request, I pro¬ 
mised to send him some literature on Vedanta on return to 
Boston. He was all appreciation for the programme of The 
Temple of Understanding, but expressed his inability to at¬ 
tend the next week’s conference, promising, however, to send 
to it a competent assistant. The Associated Press, Mr. Roland 
told us later, serves over 40 newspapers. 

Taking leave of all, I left at 2.50 p.m. with Mrs. Hollister 
and Mills and reached the La Guardia airport at 3.30 p.m. 
Taking leave of these friends, I left by the 4 p.m. air bus ol 
the Eastern Airlines’ New York to Boston hourly shuttle air 
service, and landed at the Boston airport at 4.40 p.m. 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: I was received by Swami 
Sarvagatananda and Mr. Wendell Benway and with them 1 
reached the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 58 Deerfield 
Street, Boston, at 5 p.m. I had stayed in this centre twice 
during my 1968-69 U.S. tour. At 8 p.m., Swami Sarvagata¬ 
nanda led me to the chapel of the Society for my announced 
lecture on the The Message of the Gita , in place of the Swami’s 
own weekly Gita class. A large gathering had filled the 
chapel. After a short prayer by the Swami, followed by his 
brief introduction of the guest speaker, I spoke on the sub¬ 
ject for 50 minutes and answered questions from the audi¬ 
ence for another fifteen minutes. After the meeting, I greet¬ 
ed the members, one of whom was Olga Averino of the Longi 
School of Music, a talented opera singer who used to teach 
in the Harvard University and who had brought some of her 
students also with her to the lecture. Another was Mr. Kaleel 
Sakakeeny, a dramatist, and his dramatist wife, Wendie. 

8 October 1971: 

I left the Vedanta Society with Swami Sarvagatananda 
and Mr. Benway in Mr. Benway’s car at 4 p.m. and reach¬ 
ed the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, at 
4.20 p.m. The Swami introduced me to Dr. Bob Holden, 
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Dean of Student Welfare, in his office. We discussed the pro¬ 
blem of the scientific approach to religion. At 5.15 p.m., the 
Swami and Dr. Holden conducted me to the chapel of the 
M.I.T. for my address to its prayer meeting. After intro¬ 
duction by the Swami, who is one of the student counsellors 
of the institution and who usually conducts these prayer meet¬ 
ings, I spoke on the announced subject: Science and Religion. 
The audience, which consisted of Indian and American stu¬ 
dents, and a few teachers, including Dr. Holden and Professor 
Huston Smith, Head of the Department of Philosophy, M.I.T., 
listened in pin-drop silence to the fifty-minutes talk. The 
Swami and I returned to the Vedanta Society with Surendra 
Jain, who is an inmate of the Society but works outside, in 
his car. 

9 October 1971: 

At 10 a.m., Mr. Kaleel Sakakeeny arrived and took the 
Swami, Joe (Mr. Joseph Dwyer), who is also a dramatist and 
musician besides being a devotee of Vedanta, and me, to his 
drama studio, the Boston Centre for the Arts, at 539 Tremont 
Street, Southend, which we reached at 10.10 a.m. We were 
received by Mrs. Wendie Sakakeeny and Mr. Royal Cloyd, 
President, who also holds a high position in the Unitarian 
Church, and the members — a group of dedicated artists, about 
7 women and 5 men. Kaleel and his group constitute one of 
a class of artists emerging in America who are struggling to 
rescue drama and music and dance from the tyranny of com¬ 
mercialism with its downward movement to low taste, and 
restore them to their true spiritual levels and to creativity. 
Kaleel has expounded his ideas in a recently published book 
of his: The Actor’s Search , in which he says: 

'Artists generally, and theatre artists in particular, are so pre¬ 
occupied with press releases, publicity, exciting productions — asser¬ 
tions of their taut and avid egos — that often there is not even an 
awareness of the deeper and higher values of art. In most cases, I 
like to believe, there is just an awkward self-conscious reluctance to 
deal with these “heavy” extra-dimensions of art and existence. Art is 
still the highest expression of a man's soul — his being and spirit 
Theatre is still art.’ 
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'A spiritually oriented group of actors: i.e. the instrument in shape 
for what? To express what? The truth, the soul.’ 

Dealing with the subject of ‘The Actor and his Inner Con¬ 
sciousness’, he says: 

‘The inner consciousness is not the subconscious of Freud or 
Stanislavsky. Nor is the inner consciousness the same thing as instinct. 
Both the subconscious and instinct are exclusively psycho-physical 
terms. ... The inner consciousness of which I speak is a state that exists 
in all men but not actively. I speak of a condition or state of being 
that must be awakened. ... At any given time, inner consciousness be¬ 
comes the ability to see and sense what the actor is doing in relation¬ 
ship to what is being done around him. Thus the actor who under¬ 
stands and masters his own personal level, a fundamental of acting 
also with an awakened inner consciousness, sees that same principle in 
all things to a degree greater or lesser than in himself. 

‘He who sees dwelling in all things the things he has come to learn 
and see about himself, does so because of his inner consciousness. This 
inner consciousness is his link to the cosmic consciousness of which he 
is aware only to the extent that he is self-aware. If this is so, then 
the actor moves always from a point of inner consciousness to a point 
of outer consciousness, passing on the thread of a shuttle, as it were... 

'The actor must be wary. He must strive to turn his unripe small 
"i” into a magnanimous, generous, ripe 'T. He must identify with what 
is universal, with what is ultimately the good and the best/ 

Kaleel was raised in Boston. His first initiation in theatre 
came at the old Poet’s Theatre Workshop in Cambridge, 
Mass., and he received his Bachelor s degree from the State 
College of Boston and his M.A. in theatre from the Univer¬ 
sity of Denver, and his M.S. in speech and theatre from 
Emerson. He has worked, among others, in repertory theatres 
in Boston, New York, Colorado, and at the British Drama 
League. He is now artistic director of the Stage 1 Drama 
Workshop, Boston. It has produced and acted over eight 
plays, including Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘ Chanddlika ’ and the 
Japanese Noh play. 

At the request of Kaleel and his group, I addressed them 
for half an hour appreciating their efforts to introduce spiri¬ 
tual values back into the arts and the struggle they were 
having to put up with in their venture, and expounded Swami 
Vivekananda’s view on the subject, as referred to by Sister 
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Nivedita in her masterly ‘Introduction’ to The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, Volume I: 

‘Art, science, and religion are three ways of expressing a single 
Truth. But in order to understand this, we must have the theory of 
Advaita (philosophy of Non-Duality).' 

I also spoke of the aesthetic elements in Sri Ramar 
krishna’s life, experiences, and teachings, his relationship 
with all dramatic art through his close relationship with the 
great Bengali dramatist, Girish Chandra Ghosh. 

After the talk, there were interesting questions and ans¬ 
wers. Mrs. Wendie Sakakeeny served home-made sweets 
and fruit juice to all. Taking leave of this charming, talented, 
and simple group of artists, Sarvagatananda, Joe, and I re¬ 
turned to the Vedanta Society with Kaleel in his car at 11.30 
a.m. 

Swami Sarvagatananda and I had dinner with Dr. Amar 
Bose and Mrs. Prema Bose this evening. Mrs. Ruth Wilson 
also joined the party. 

10 October 1971: 

This morning, I addressed the Sunday morning Service of 
the Boston Vedanta Society, speaking on the occasion on the 
theme announced by Swami Sarvagatananda earlier: Religion 
and the Modem World. The audience, which had filled the 
chapel, included Mr. and Mrs. Kaleel Sakakeeny and some of 
their artists, and musician Olga Averino and some of her 
students. Immediately after lunch, the Swami and I left 
Boston at 2.20 p.m. with Surendra Jain in his car, and reach¬ 
ed the Vedanta Society, Providence, at 3.35 p.m. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: The day has been 
rainy since early morning. At 5 p.m., Sarvagatananda and 
I entered the Society’s chapel for my previously announced 
speech at its Sunday evening Service on Religion and the 
Modern World. After prayer recited by the Swami, I spoke 
on the subject for 45 minutes. Later, the Swami and 1 
greeted the members of the audience as they filed out of the 
chapel. After our dinner, at which Mr. Italo Pellini, Mrs. 
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Sarala Pellini, and Mr. and Mrs. Popat with their children, 
also joined, the Swami and I left Providence at 8 p.m. with 
Surendra in his car and returned to Boston Vedanta Society 
at 9 p.m. 

11 October 1971: 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: Today is the inaugural 
session of the Third Spiritual Summit Conference organized 
by the Temple of Understanding in the Harvard Divinity 
School of the Harvard University, Cambridge, about four miles 
from Boston, and in collaboration with the School. Accord¬ 
ing to the brochure issued by the School, it was founded in 
1636 to train ministers for the church; it added theology to 
the classical disciplines during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
those opting for the service of the church tarrying for an¬ 
other 3 years to ‘read’ Divinity with the President or with 
some other minister. Early in the 19th century, the concept 
of professional graduate education was taking shape. Har¬ 
vard University was emerging. The Divinity School, follow¬ 
ing the Medical School, was established in 1816 as a graduate 
faculty within the University with a view to encouraging the 
‘serious, impartial, and unbiassed investigation of Christian 
truth.’ Harvard President Elliot described Harvard in 1879 
as a divinity school ‘in which anyone may study theology and 
the kindred subjects with the same freedom of spirit with 
which he may study law, medicine, or engineering.’ 

The faculty and student body of the Harvard Divinity 
School today are broadly representative of Protestant Chris¬ 
tian diversity and include also Roman Catholics and Jews. 
At its Centre for the Study of World Religions, non-Christian 
scholars — Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, Zoroastrian — come to 
study and teach. Such ecumenical diversity in the School re¬ 
flects the vast changes in the post-war world and helps the 
student to reflectively examine what is central in his own tra¬ 
dition, as he gains a discerning appreciation and understanding 
of other traditions. 

It was a great stimulus to the Temple of Understanding to 
get the association of so important a religious institution as the 
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Harvard Divinity School, and a university as prestigious as the 
Harvard University, in its activities and programmes. The 
opening session had for its venue the Sanders Theatre, Memo¬ 
rial Hall, of the university and had, for delivering its opening 
address, the Dean of the Divinity School, the Rev. Dr. Krister 
Stendahl. The topic selected for this Third Summit Spiritual 
Conference was ‘The Status of Religion in the World Today 
and Tomorrow,’ under the general title: Religion in the 
Seventies. 

Swami Sarvagatananda and I left the Boston Vedanta 
Society at 1.15 p.m. with Dr. Surendra Jain in his car and 
reached the Sanders Theatre at 1.40 p.m. The session com¬ 
menced at 2.15 p.m. with a brief welcome address by Mrs. 
Judith Hollister, Chairman of the Board of the Temple of 
Understanding, and an introductory address by Mr. Charles 
James Mills, President of the Temple. This was followed by 
the inaugural address by Dr. Stendahl. Then followed papers 
or speeches, each of about ten minutes duration. I was the 
first to be called and I read my brief four-page paper on The 
Modern Challenge and the Future of Hinduism. There was 
an audience of over 350 delegates and interested citizens. 
Other speakers who spoke or presented papers at this after¬ 
noon session included Munishri Chitrabhanu on Jainism, Yogi 
Bhajan Singh of Guru Ram Das Ashram of Los Angeles, 
U.S.A., on Sikhism, Rev. Maha Thera Piyananda, President, 
The Buddhist Vihara Society, Washington, D.C., on Buddhism , 
and Dr. Muhammad A. Rauf, President, the Islamic Centre, 
Washington, D.C., on Islam. The session adjourned at 6 p.m. 
after a prayer by Munishriji. 

The evening session commenced at 8 p.m., instead of the 
announced 7.30 p.m., with speeches or presentation of papers 
by Dastur Dr. Framrose A. Bode, High Priest of the Parsees, 
Bombay now at San Francisco, on Zoroastrianism, Dr. 
Mohamed Kamel Hussein, author and lecturer, Cairo, Egypt, 
on Islam, Dr James Deotis Roberts, Chairman, Department 
of History, Howard University, Washington, D.C., on Chris¬ 
tianity Dr. Ezra Spicehandler, Professor of Hebrew Litera¬ 
ture, Hebrew Union College, Israel, on Judaism, Dr. Wei Tat, 
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of Toa Teh Benevolent Association, Hongkong, on Confucta- 
nism. Bishop Kenryu T. Tsuji, of Buddhist Churches of Arne- 
rica, San Francisco, on Japanese Buddhism in America, and 
Dr. June Yungblut, of International Student Centre, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on Quaker Religion. Rev. Lowell R. Ditzen, 
Director, National Presbyterian Centre, Washington, D.C. 
and Vice-President, The Temple of Understanding, function¬ 
ed as moderator at the two sessions. The evening session 
ended at 10.30 p.m. with a prayer by Swami Chinmayananda, 
President, the Chinmaya Mission, Bombay. Swami Sarva- 
gatananda and I returned to the Vedanta Society at 11 p.m. 
with Surendra in his car. 


12 October 1971: 

I sent today to Mr. George Cornell of the Associated 
Press, and Mr. George Dugan of The New York Times along 
with covering letters, the following literature on Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda thought, as presents: Life ofRama- 
krishra by Remain Rolland; Life of Vivekananda by Roman, 
Rolland; Thus Spake the Christ published by the Ramaknshna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras, India, in its ‘Thus Spake' series o 
nine books; and the booklet What is Vedanta. 

Today’s session of the conference was held in the Braun 
Room of the Divinity School. Swami Saryagatananda and I 
reached the place at 9 a.m. with Mr. Wendell Benway in h.s 
car The session began at 9.45 a.m., instead of the schedul¬ 
ed 9 a.m., with Mr. Finley P. Dunne, Executive Director, The 
Temple of Understanding, as moderator. Between 350 and 
400 interested people had filled the Room. Professor Am.ya 
Chakravarty, University Professor, State University College, 
New Platz, New York, gave a thoughtful speech on Religion 
and the Individual. This was followed by an informative 
speech on Black Religion by Dr. James Deotis Roberts, and 
a stimulating speech on People’s Religion by Dr. Harvey Cox 

of the Harvard Divinity School, who referred among o.her 
things, to the steady transformation of the white Madonna, 
introduced into Mexico by the Spanish conquerors, into a 
brown Madonna, the Madonna of Guadulupe, by the common 
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people of Mexico. The people’s religion which slowly deve¬ 
loped, centred on devotion to this brown Madonna, played a 
significant political action role in the Mexican war of libera¬ 
tion from Spain in the last century. The speech provoked a 
stimulating question-answer session for a few minutes. 

The morning session was followed by a lunch given to 
about 100 delegates, Divinity School faculty, and guests by 
the Temple of Understanding in the Andover Library of the 
Divinity School. At the close of the luncheon, in which 
Swami Sarvagatananda, Mr. Benway, and I participated, there 
were brief addresses by Dr. Stendahl and Mr. Charles J. 
Mills, followed by a lecture on Religion and Social Responsi¬ 
bility by Swami Chinmayananda, all of which were listened to 
attentively and appreciatively. The afternoon session assem¬ 
bled, immediately after, in the Braun Room at 2.30 p.m., with 
the witty Rabbi Samuel M. Silver, of Temple Sinai, Lake-side 
Drive, Stamford, Connecticut state, as moderator. I had been 
set down as the first speaker. Mr. Peter Dunne had told me, 
when we met in Washington last August, that he would very 
much like to have me speak on the subject of Religion and 
Technology at this conference, besides presenting my paper on 
The Modem Challenge and the Future of Hinduism on the 
opening day and speaking on The Synthesizing Function of 
Religion in Contemporary History at the seminar at the Prin¬ 
ceton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey state, on 
19 October. I spoke on Religion and Technology this after¬ 
noon to an attentive audience which had filled the hall. This 
was followed by a paper on The Wider Ecumenism by Father 
Joseph Masson. S.J., of the Vatican Secretariat for Non-Chris¬ 
tians, and a speech on Crucial Conceptions of Islam by Dr. M. 
Kamel Hussein. There were questions from members of the 
audience addressed to the three speakers, which each speaker 
answered. The session ended at 6 p.m. and I returned to the 
Vedanta Society at 6.45 p.m. with Surendra in his car. 
Swami Sarvagatananda, who had left the afternoon session 
with Benway at 5 p.m. in order to go to Providence to con¬ 
duct his weekly Gita class in the Vedanta Society there, re¬ 
turned to Boston Vedanta Society at 10.30 p.m. 
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I went to bed at 11.30 p.m. after bringing this narrative 
up to date. 

13 October 1971: 

Mr. Wendell Benway took Sarvagatananda and me at 
8 30 a.m. and left us at the Holiday Inn on the Massachu¬ 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts state, where I was 
originally scheduled to be accommodated with the other con- 
ference delegates. At 9.30 a.m., we both left the Inn, with 
all other delegates, in two public buses on a scheduled tour of 
Boston, visit to the Massachusetts state Capitol, and interview 
with the Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Francis W. Sargent. 
We visited the Bunker Hill Monument, associated with the 
battle at Bunker Hill during the American War of Independ¬ 
ence, the old ship called the U.S.S. Constitution used m the 
war against England in 1812, during which the English had 
attacked the U.S. Capital, Washington, by sailing up the 
Potomac river, and had burnt the city and the White House 
We reached the state Capitol, built on the Bunker Hill, at 

10.30 a.m. , _ 

This is an impressive marble palace with a golden don 

visible from afar, and houses the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Massachusetts state and the Administrative 
Offices of the Governor. But the Governor does not reside 
in this budding; he lives in a small house about 16 m,les °“‘ 
of the city and, as friends told me, does his own Household 
jobs. Mr. Sargent had served as a Private under Mr. Pete. 
Dunne during the Second World War when Mr. Dunne was a 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Charles J. Mills, President of the Temple 
of Understanding, had referred to this, and to some interest¬ 
ing incident relating to that period, in his correspondence with 
the Governor for fixing up this interview; the Governoi, 
Mr. Mills told us later, did remember the incident concerne . 

At 10.45 p.m., the Governor came down to the hall where 
we were waiting at the foot of the impressive staircase lead¬ 
ing to the second floor. After introduction, he gave a brief 
talk welcoming the delegates to his state and expressing 
thanks for the opportunity given to him to meet with th 
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delegates to the Third Spiritual Summit Conference and the 
members of the Temple of Understanding. Correspondents 
of the Boston dailies, The Boston Globe and The Boston 
Herald Traveller were present, as also a team from the 
TV, which recorded the five-minutes proceedings. After 
posing for photos with the delegates, the Governor took his 
leave, and we left the Capitol and reached the common din¬ 
ing hall of the Harvard University at 12.30 p.m. After lunch 
in the self-servicing dining hall, we all reached the Braun 
Room of the Divinity School at 2.30 p.m. for the concluding 
session of the conference. Mr. Dunne, the Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the Temple of Understanding, presented a ‘Final Decla- 
lation’, which was adopted after some discussion, during which 
I spoke once to answer a question put by one of the delegates 
on the subject of my previous evening’s lecture on Religion 
and Technology , and Dastur Bode got up courageously and 
refuted the fantastic claims of one Mr. Hubbard on behalf of 
his school of what he calls Scientology , especially its tall claim 
to bring the entire sub-conscious in man to the level of his con¬ 
scious mind and thus give him spiritual strength in two days! 
The ‘Declaration’ read as follows: 

‘As we conclude the Third Spiritual Summit Conference of the 
Temple of Understanding, here at the Harvard Divinity School in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, we feel we can list the accomplishments of these 
three days as follows: 

First — we have met. In the light of the past history of the world’s 
religions, and the barriers that have traditionally separated them from 
one another, it is no small achievement. Gathered here together have 
been leaders of the best-known religions of mankind — Christianity, 
Buddhism. Hinduism. Judaism. Islam. Taoism. Confucianism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Bahai, Zoroastrianism — to engage in serious discussion of the 
problems facing the people of the world, and the relationship of our 
religions to these problems. 

'Second — under our central theme of Religion in the Seventies, we 
have heard distinguished discussions on such significant subjects as 
The Role of the Individual in Religion, People’s Religion, Religion and 
Technology, Religion and Social Responsibility, Black Religion, Crucial 
Conceptions of Islam , and The New Wider Ecumenism. We have heard 
reports on the status of religion in the many countries all around the 
world from which we have come to this conference. 

Third — It has been increasingly borne in on us that the fact that 
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we have met this time, as many of us did in Calcutta in1968.and^t 
Geneva in 1970. is not an end but a begmmng. We feelIs rongly that 
The World’s religions have a great and significant respom.b.hty^ .o man^ 
kind and that it is time that our voices, speaking for the 2 500,000,000 
people who belong to our religions, be heard more clearly m the councils 
of state and commerce. Those voices will speak for P® 8 '?’ 

There will be we hope, another Spiritual Summit Conference at 
a locafion to be sheeted, nfxt year or the year after. But in the mean 
time it is incumbent on us to remain in communication with one an¬ 
other so that we may continually consult about the great Problems 

, iiKtice the saving of our natural resources, and 

such as peace, and justice, me saving 

indeed, the future of humanity on this planet - and so that we may 
•mpak with one voice, a voice that will be neara. 

‘As a first step we propose to establish what might well be cailec 

f «=rS=i: 

for fois nf world-w!de S network excommunications ^ 

religious people of the earth, as the necessary foundation of a world 
that will be capable of living in peace. 

After the session ended at 4.40 p.m. we all walked to 
the Harvard University Memorial Church at 5 p.m. f 
scheduled AlUFaiths Prayer, as was impressively done in the 
Presbyterian Church, associated with Calvin in Geneva at 
the end of the last conference in 1970. The Harvard Un 
tty Memorial Church is an impressive building which has seen 
many Services in its over 300-year history. Buttlmdays 
Service was a unique event in its history, which found pro¬ 
minent reference in the welcome speech of the Reveren 
Charles P Price, Preacher to the University, who received 
the Conference delegates and guests and who later gave me 
a copy of his speech for possible publication: 

•It is mv great pleasure to welcome the Third Spiritual Conference 
of the Temple of 'XZl 

ferenc" and “ho have attended its sessions, for this final Service 
of prayer and ^ Harvard Umverei ty. Like every 

.. Th “. C . h at Harvard UuTchurch seeks to stand for, and point to, 


P.L.W.—19 
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place, here, for the prayers of men and women who are seekers after 
Wisdom and Light and Truth. 

•Memorial Church has a special role to play in Harvard. ******* 
more self-consciously than any other part of the University this 
church represents the link of the present with those earnest and sturdy 
pioneers who founded this School nearly 350 years ago as an act of 
religious faith - “dreading/' as they said, “to leave an illiterate clergy 
for their posterity.” At its beginning, Harvard was a Christian school, 
deep in the Protestant Calvinist tradition. An early version of the 
motto ran: Veritas. Christo et Ecclesiae: Truth for Christ and Church. 

•It would take me too long to tell you in any detail the story of 
how Christo et Ecclesiae came to be removed from the motto and to 
outline the changing relationship between church and college. In part, 
it is a familiar story, all too familiar. It was an earlier version of the 
situation we all face today and which a number of speakers at the 
conference described on Monday night. It is a small version of the 
changing relationship between the church and the world at large. A 
complacent and powerful church became rigid and set, in its ways, 
and the spirit of men who really sought truth could not be bound by 
the limitations which the church then sought to impose. It sometimes 


still tries. 

‘But the continued existence of this church has one message: 
through all those changes and the stormy clashes of opinion which 
accompanied them, there has been a continuing recognition that in the 
heart of the truth, and in the foundation of this School, there is a 
divine wisdom which enlightens the humble men who seek it and a 
divine mystery which no man can fathom or exhaust. To that wisdom 
and mystery this church tries to point, in the Christian tradition which 
formed this place in the beginning. 

•So not only as a member of the University do I welcome you in 
the name of truth, but also as Preacher to the University and repre¬ 
sentative of the religious tradition of this school, I welcome you here, 
along with all holy and humble men of heart who look for Truth with¬ 
in the unutterable mystery of God. 

'It is one of my convictions that, in the encounter with men of 
other religions, each man learns his own faith better. At least 
that is true for me. I have learnt to understand the writings, and the 
spirit, of Christianity more deeply from my contacts with men of other 
faiths. In that spirit of deeper understanding, I suggest that we read 
together now one of the loftiest experiences of love in the Christian 
tradition — the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians. To it each brings 
his own depth of being, and I pray that somehow we can share those 
depths... .* 


This was followed by his reading of the suggested passage 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the audi- 
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ence joined with the help of the copy of the Bible lying in 
front of each seat: 

‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbol. 

‘And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all my¬ 
steries, and aU knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I have nothing. 

•And though I bestow aU my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 

"“^'Charity suffereth long, and is kind: charity envieth not; chanty 

vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 

'Doeth not behave itself unseemly, secketh not her own, is not 

easily provoked, thinketh no evil; , 

■Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth 

'Bearcth all things, believeth aU things, hopeth all things, en- 

dUre 'Ch^ity h ne 8 ver faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

•For we know in part, and we prophecy m part. 

•But when that which is perfect is come, then that which pa 

^ m C en d Twrc y hi.d. 1 spake as a child. . understood as a child I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man. I put away childish 

thing For now wc see through a glass, darkly; but then factt to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known 
■And abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of 

these is charity.’ 

Then he called on the representatives of the various reli¬ 
gions, seated along with him on the dais, to ascend the pulpit 
and recite each his own prayer in his own way. The follow¬ 
ing persons participated: Dastur Dr. Framroze A. Bode, 
Zoroastrian ; Rev. Marcus Braybrooke, Anglican; Father 
Joseph Masson, Catholic; Dr. Muhammad A. Rauf, Is Wtc; 
Dr Ezra Spicehandler, Jewish; Dr. Wei Tat, Chinese Buddhist, 
Taoist, and Confucian; Bishop Kenryu T. Tsuji, Japanese Bud¬ 
dhist Churches of America; Dr. June Yungblut, Quaker; Yogi 
Bhajan Singh, Sikh; Munishri Chitrabhanu, Jain; Venerable 
Maha Thera Piyananda, Theravada Buddhist; and Swarms 
Chinmayananda, Sarvagatananda, and myself, Hindu. We 
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three recited the famous last three hymns of the Rg-Veda in 
the traditional style ( Rg-Veda Samhita: 10.191-2, 3 and 4); 

Sam-gacchadhvam samvadadhvam 
Sam vo manamsi j anatdm; 

Deva bhdgam yatha piirve 
samjandnd updsate. 

Samdno mantrah samitih samarii 
samdnam manah saha-cittame?dm; 

Saindnah mantram abhi~mantraye vah 
samdnena vo havisd juhomi. 

Samdniva dkutih 
samdnd hrdayani vah; 

Samanamastu vo mano 
yatha vah su-sahdsati. 

‘In harmony shall we go, in harmony shall we speak, 

In harmony shall our minds apprehend; 

So the shining ones of ancient times 
With united minds achieved their ends. 

United be your deliberations, united be your assembly, 
United be your minds in harmonious understanding; 
United be your resolutions through friendly 

deliberations, 

And make you your offerings in harmony perfect. 

United be your wills; 

United be your hearts; 

United be your thoughts, 

So you all may be perfectly united.’ 

At the end of the prayer meeting, an American Sufi 
group, which had participated in the conference earlier, gave 
a spiritual dance item illustrating the unity of all religions. 

We took leave of the other delegates and returned to the 
Vedanta Society at about 7 p.m., after spending some time 
in the Holiday Inn talking with some of the more intimate 
delegates. 
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14 October 1971: 

The Boston Globe has published this morning a photo of 
the Governor’s interview with the delegates; in its yesterday’s 
issue, The Boston Herald Traveller had published a good re¬ 
port of the Tuesday afternoon session of the conference, high¬ 
lighting my talk on Religion and Technology under the bold 
headlines: Hindu Leader from India addresses Spiritual 
Conference — Harvard speaker sees Need for Religion in 
Technology. 

At 9.30 a.m., I reached the Back Bay rail station of the 
city of Boston with Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Wendell 
Benway. Mrs. Hollister, Swami Chinmayananda, and about 
ten other delegates also arrived soon. And taking leave of 
Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Benway, I boarded the Penn 
Central Railway train and left, along with the other delegates, 
at 9.55 a.m. We were all accommodated in the comfortable 
Parlour Club Car of the train. The Temple of Understand¬ 
ing had arranged for my rail ticket. The train reached Stam¬ 
ford station, in the state of Connecticut, at 1.45 p.m. and we 
all alighted, and Swami Chinmayananda, Dr. Mahamed 
Kamel Hussein, and I were taken by car by a friend of the 
Temple, and we reached the Homestead Inn in Greenwich, 
Connecticut state, at 2.15 p.m. I occupied my allotted room, 
number 15. 

15 October 1971: 

GREENWICH, Connecticut state: Swami Chinmaya¬ 
nanda, Munishri Chitrabhanu, and I accompanied Mr. Charles 
Mills at 9 a.m. to the Greenwich High School for a series of 
class talks and a general meeting, and lunch, in between, with 
the staff. Mr. Mills took Chinmayananda to a neighbouring 
school for a talk to its students; in the meantime, Munishriji 
and I were taken round the school by one of the staff. We 
were impressed by its provision of the most up to date audio¬ 
visual teaching aids, including a school TV. We both ad¬ 
dressed a class of Asian Studies and India-Africa Studies and 
answered questions from the students. The first was tele- 
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vised for later use in this school as well as in the other 
schools in the area. After lunch in the staff room, Chinmaya- 
nanda, Munishriji, and I were taken to another class where 
each of us spoke on the subject of religion and answered in¬ 
teresting questions put by the students. The Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Education of the Greenwich region, as well as 
Mr. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Hollister, and some of the teachers, 
who were present, were deeply impressed by the experience, 
and so were the students. 

All then moved to the large school auditorium at 3 p.m, 
where a large gathering of students, teachers, and citizens 
from the town greeted us enthusiastically as we entered the 
auditorium. Apart from the three of us, the panel of speakers 
included a Jewish Rabbi and a Catholic Father, with Mr. 
Mills as moderator. After Mr. Mills* introductory remarks, 
I spoke on the subject of Harmony in Inter-religious Refa 
tions. This was followed by speeches by Swami Chinmaya- 
nanda and Munishri Chitrabhanu who dealt with fundamental 
principles of man's spiritual life as understood in the Indian 
tradition. After a fine summing up of the three speeches by 
Mr. Mills, he invited the Jewish Rabbi, Rev. Silver, and the 
Catholic Father, Rev. Doyle, to offer their comments. Both 
of them got up only to say briefly that they ‘endorsed what¬ 
ever the three speakers from India had said’. All this time, 
the students were listening in pin-drop silence and keen at¬ 
tention and enthusiasm. Then began a stimulating question- 
answer session for half an hour. The whole proceedings were 
televised for later use in the school and in the other schools 
of the region. The whole programme of the day had earlier 
been announced over the local radio thrice. Mr. Mills left 
Swami Chinmayananda and me at the Homestead Inn at 4.45 
p.m. 

16 October 1971: 

Swami Chinmayananda left for New York in the morning 
en route to Western Africa on a lecture tour. At 10 a.m., 
Mr. Dickerman Hollister came to the Inn to take me to his 
house in Greenwich for a television recording. We reached 
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the house at 10.15 a. m. It is beautifully situated on the Long 
Island Sound. Munishri Chitrabhanu had already reached 
there along with his disciple Pravin Koradia. Mr Irving Hart¬ 
ley and Mrs. Elda Hartley who, assisted by Mr. Harvey Beilin, 
prepare educational films with colour and sound, and occa¬ 
sional TV strips also, and supply them to schools, film libra¬ 
ries, universities, and churches, had already reached there. 
They had been to India also for this purpose more than once 
and had attended the current sessions of the spiritual sum¬ 
mit conference. They televised me, sitting on a parapet wal 
skirting the Long Island Sound, speaking on ReUgion and 
Technology and chanting the famous Vedic prayer. 

Asato ma sat gamaya; 

Tamaso ma jyotir gamaya; 

Mr try or ma amriam gamaya. 

‘From the unreal lead me to the Real! 

From darkness lead me to Light! 

From death lead me to Immortality!’ 


Munishri Chitrabhanu was also televised similarly. After 
lunch with the Hollister family, including Mr. Clay Holli¬ 
ster, the son, and Mrs. Caroline Hollister, h.s wife who had 
worked energetically during the sessions of .he conference 
in the Harvard Divinity School and had charmed every one 
by her sweetness and spirit of service, Munishriji and Pravin 
left for New York and Mr. Hollister left me at the Inn at 


2 p.m. 


17 October 1971: 

Mr. Mills arrived at the Inn at 4 p.m. and Dr Maham- 
med Kamel Hussein, his cousin Madame Mot and II we 1 
with him to the Bell Haven Club on the Long Island Sound, 
in Greenwich, for a Reception given by The Under; 

standing. Munishriji and Pravin also reached there from 
New York, as also the Hollisters from the town. There were 
about 75 guests, most of whom active supporters of the Tem- 
pie Thefhad been deeply impressed with the success of 
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the Harvard conference. There were plenty of conversation 
and discussions, all on religious topics, which Munishriji and 
I had with groups of guests over tea and refreshments. They 
had come from far and near; some of them had attended the 
Greenwich School meeting, some others had heard glowing 
reports of it from their children. All these had roused much 
enthusiasm in the town which was reflected in the mood of 
joy and thankfulness evident at the Reception. Mr. Mills 
left me at the Inn at 7.10 p.m. 

18 October 1971: 

PRINCETON, New Jersey state: At 10 a.m., Mr. Mills 
came and, arranging for the payment of the Inn charges by 
the Temple, took Dr. Hussein, Madame Riffot, and me by his 
car to go to our next engagement at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey state. While crossing the 
high Washington Bridge over the Hudson river, and entering 
the state of New Jersey, we could get a fine view of New York 
City to our left. At 11.30 a.m., we passed through the town 
of New Brunswick and its Rutgers University to our right, 
and reached the Holiday Inn in Princeton at 11.45 a.m. The 
Temple had reserved accommodation in this Inn for over ten 
or twelve of the delegates, including Mr. and Mrs. Dunne, 
Mrs. Hollister, Munishriji, Maha Thera Piyananda, and me. 
I was accommodated in room 243. At 4.30 p.m., I attended a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Continuing Con¬ 
ference on World Religions which had been set up after the 
Second Spiritual Summit Conference at Geneva in 1970, as 
an integral part of the Temple to help it with ground work 
and wider public relations in the field of religion. 

I was interested to read today in The New York Times for 
17 October 1971 a prominently displayed article on The False 
God oj Growth by H .V. Hodson, Provost of the Ditchley 
Foundation, an Anglo-American organization. The paper had 
adorned the article with a striking cartoon, showing a coiled 
snake standing on its tail-tip, while a man is enthusiastically 
inflating it with an air pump connected to its tail-tip, and a $ 
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sign sticking out of its inflated mouth! Hodson begins his 
article with these words: 


‘Let me begin by asserting two propositions. If you do not agree 
with them, read on, for I shall try to show that they are true. The 
first is this: The worship of economic growth, not as an austere, but 
as a bountiful god, is the cause of many of our current ills, including 
cost-inflation and senseless strikes. The second proposition is that it 
is a false god, not an actuality but a myth.’ 

He accepts the relevance of the cult of economic growth 
for the economically backward nations; this is needed to raise 
them from their poverty. But he considers this cult very 
harmful to nations once they have raised themselves from that 
condition. Says he: 


•Idealization of growth in terms ofaverage money mcomes can 
lead to a debasement of other values which are just as ,r "P or £"‘ f r 
the poor as they are for the rich; social stabihty, equ.ty between 
classes, education for its own sake, even health. Here I am co " c '™ ’ 
however, primarily with the richer industrialized countries and, above 

all, with Britain and America.' 

Comparing Britain and America. Hodson finds America 
conspicuously higher than Britain in the scale of economic 
growth and asks whether this has resulted in discomfort and 
decay in Britain. And he answers: 

‘On the contrary, she remains one of the most agreeable of all 
countries to live in, for any broad band of the economic class spec¬ 
trum. To the extent that British people are discontented, and their 
problems, like unemployment, are damaging, this is partly at least be¬ 
cause of the adulation of economic growth, and the disappointment o 
expectations that it has aroused. If we are led to believe that eco¬ 
nomic growth is in the natural order of things, and that it means that 
the standard of life will rise and rise, doubling in so many years, the 
outcome is certain. People will want now what they are promised 
for the future. They will demand the fruits of economic growth on 
the Take Now, Pay Later system. ... The inevitable result 
wage-inflation, unemployment, rising prices, and injury to the econo 
mically weak.’ 


Hodson continues: 

•On the other hand, when we turn to the other P r °f “7"' 
ceming the falsity of the god itself, Amer.ca comes out wor • 
Though statistically her growth has been greater and more sustamed, 
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it has been achieved at a greater unrevealed cost, and if the cost were 
deducted, the net result would be no better than in Britain. 

Hodson concludes with the warning that: 


•It is time we saw that our contemporary priesthood makes false 
promises and that their idol has feet of clay.' 

Rene Dubos, Professor of Microbiology and Experimental 
Pathology, Rockefeller University, New York, says in his 
book: So Human an Animal (pp. 23-25): 


•The fact that economic affluence commonly leads to absurdity had 
been noted in the nineteenth century by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
predicted in his journal that American prosperity would go on to 
madness”. Many now believe that modern life in large cities is dan¬ 
gerously close to the state of madness! 

•Emerson was far-sighted when he wrote these words because, until 
the 1940s. political reformers, economists, technologists, and scientists 
had no reason to question the usefulness of their efforts. Social action 
based on objective knowledge then appeared unequivocally beneficial: 
it commonly resulted in greater personal freedom, made life safer and 
more comfortable, protected man from irrational fears by enlarging his 
view of the cosmos and his understanding of biological processes. 
Until our times, moving onward with scientific technology could be 
legitimately identified not only with the creation of wealth, but also 


with social progress. 

‘Since 1950. the urge for economic growth has been increasingly 
overshadowed by public concern with the undesirable consequences 
of growth: crowding, environmental pollution, traffic jams, surfeit of 
goods, and all the other nauseating and catastrophic by-products of 
excessive population, production, and consumption. Men of the twen¬ 
tieth century may still be whistling on their way. but deep in their 
hearts they aie worrying about where they should go. Often they are 
not even sure whether they should keep on going or try to retrace 
their steps.' 


Dealing with the need to make technology subserve the 
good life for man, he continues (pp. 177-78): 


Our dismal failure to develop really desirable cities, offices, and 
dwellings is not due to deficient engineering or bad workmanship, but 
to the fact that technological skill cannot create anything worthwhile 
if it does not serve a worthwhile purpose. Our institutions are not 
really designed to help in developing the good life, but rather to make 
human beings more productive and more efficient tools of industry and 
commerce. Yet it is obvious that productivity and efficiency have no 
value in themselves, they have merit only as means to ends. In fact, 
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excessive concern with productivity and efficiency interferes with the 
pursuit of significance.’ 

Dealing with the evils of uncontrolled technological 
growth, he says (pp. 191-92): 

•All societies influenced by Western civilization are at present corn- 
mitted to the gospel of growth - the whirling dervish doctrine which 
teaches: produce more so that you can consume more, so that >ou can 
produce still more. One need not be a sociologist to know that such 
philosophy is insane. Accelerated growth cannot go on for very long, 
let alone for ever. In fact, it may be stopped oarher than ant, 
by the growing awareness in the sophisticated public that 
trolled technological growth damages the qualities of life. 

•In a speech entitled Can America Outgrow Its Crow,l ‘ ^' J ['. 
(U.S.) Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall dared to state that 
man-made America can easily be considered "a catastrophe o on,, 
nental proportions." He reminded his audience that we have the 
most automobiles of any country in the world - and the most Jun - 
yards. We are the most mobile people on earth - and ™ cn u e . 
most congestion. We produce the most energy and we have the foul 
cst air." He quoted with approval the Mayor of Cleveland who quip 
ped that if we weren't careful, we d be remembered as the genera on 
that put a man on the moon while standing knee-deep in garbage. 
In his peroration. Secretary Udall expressed the hope that an upsmge 
of anger against the destructive gospel of "grow,h-as-progress would 
lead to more reasonable thinking and would suggest how to bring 
beauty and order back to our land.* 

And Rene Dubos warns that the situation, unless cor¬ 
rected, may bring science itself into contempt (ibid., pp. 221- 

22 ): 

•The scientists’ neglect of the problems which are of deepest con- 
cem to humanity could well transform the anti-social and anti-intellec¬ 
tual outbursts of the present period into an anti-science ciusade. 
Educators and sociologists have been alarmed by a trend away from 
the natural sciences among young people m Great Br " n '" n ^' 
United States despite the great inducements and public Pressure to 
encourage rnd facilitate the development of scientific careers. There 
are probably many reasons for this attitude among young schola s one 
may be that, in their present form, the natural sciences and the te.h o- 
Ss derived from them do not satisfy the deep social concern so P <, 
valent among the modern generation. Students are ^.nn^g to doubt 
that Galileo, Watt, and Edison have contributed as much and as last 
ingly to human advancement and happiness as Socrates. Lao-tze, and 

Francis of Assisi. 
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‘Everywhere in the Western world, youth is protesting against the 
over-organization and de-humanization of society. 

‘In science as in other human activities, the speed of progress is 
less important than its direction. Ideally, knowledge should serve 
understanding, freedom, and happiness rather than power, regimenta¬ 
tion, and technological development for the sake of economic growth. 
Emphasis on humanistic criteria does not imply a retreat from science; 
rather it points to the need for an enlargement and a re-dedication 
of the scientific enterprise. Scientists must give greater prominence 
to large human concerns when choosing their problems and formulat¬ 
ing their results. In addition to the science of things, they must create 
a science of humanity, if they want the intellectual implications and 
practical applications of their efforts to be successfully woven into the 
fabric of modern life. ... Science can become fully integrated in the 
socio-cultural body only if it achieves a more meaningful relationship 
to the living experience of man* (italics not the author’s) 

Criticisms and discussions such as these are on the in¬ 
crease in the West during the past few years. From the point 
of view of Indian thought, the assessment and conclusion of 
Hodson, and others, truthful as they are, have one grave de¬ 
ficiency; they are only negative, and not positive; they do not 
tell us how the dynamism of society can be kept up once the 
dynamism of economic growth is deliberately slowed. If no 
other more creative dynamism is available to put in its place, 
social stagnation cannot be avoided, apart from the possibi¬ 
lity of social disruptions arising from the recoiling action of 
the arrested economic energy system. This energy has its pri¬ 
mary source in the desire for organic satisfactions constantly 
arising in the heart of man, as we find him emerging from 
nature’s organic evolution. This fact has been emphasised in 
the Hoover Committee Report on the post-war economic 
changes in the U. S. A. in its following observation (Quoted by 
Lewis Mumford in his Technics and Civilization, p. 393): 

‘The survey has proved conclusively what has long been held theo¬ 
retically to be true, that wants are almost insatiable, that one want 
makes way for another. The conclusion is that, economically, we have 
a boundless field before us; that there are new wants which will make 
way endlessly for newer wants as fast as they are satisfied.’ 

The philosophy that stands sponsor to modern industrial 
civilization is that man is nothing hut a physical organism 
and that organic satisfactions, ordinary or refined, are the only 
end to be sought for in human life. And the urge for organic 
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satisfactions rises in an increasing tempo demanding goods and 
services for such satisfactions. If consumption of goods rises 
in arithmetical progression, desire for more goods will rise in 
geometrical progression. If this truth about man is expressed 
in a numerical form, it will give us a fraction with organic 
cravings as denominator and organic satisfactions as numera¬ 
tor. Man commences his life as such a small fraction; and 
all his strivings thereafter are towards integrality. But he 
ends up his life also as a fraction, farther and farther removed 
from that goal of integrality, unless he is fortunate enough to 
get the guidance of a deeper and truer philosophy than the 
prevailing dismal philosophy of materialism. If man has a 
spiritual dimension to his personality, over and above his phy¬ 
sical and organic dimension, then the cultivation of that dimen¬ 
sion will call for the diversion of some of his psychic dynam¬ 
ism into the culture of that dimension at some stage of his 
life, making for his spiritual growth and inner enrichment. 
The cult of economic growth becomes then confronted with 
the challenge of the cult of his spiritual growth, and the energy 
diverted from the former finds creative expression in the latter. 
In this, no violence is done to the cult of economic growth, but 
it now becomes the servant of human growth, and not its 
master and tyrant. But, if man has no such spiritual dimen¬ 
sion, he is wise in pursuing his economic goals and achieving 
higher and higher levels of economic productivity and con¬ 
sumption. It is high time that Western thinkers recognize 
that, all healthy economic theories and goals, and all healthy 
social theories and goals, depend primarily upon a philosophy 
of man in depth. This constitutes the creative challenge of 
Vedanta to the creative challenge of modem thought. 

19 October 1971: 

This whole day is devoted to a Princeton Conference on 
World Religions, organized by the Temple at the Princeton 
Theolpgical Seminary, in which the participants are: Munish- 
riji, Dr. Edward J. Jurji of the Seminary, Dr. Rauf, Maha 
Thera Piyananda, Dr. Ezra Spicehandler, Father Joseph Mas¬ 
son, Dr. Hussein, Bishop Tsuji, Dr. J. Deotis Roberts, Mr. 
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Mills, Mr. Dunne, Mrs. Hollister, Rabbi Samuel Silver, and 
myself. 

The Princeton Theological Seminary was started in 1812 
as a Protestant Presbyterian school of theology. During all 
these years, up to half of all the students coming out of it, 
said the President of the Seminary, Dr. James I. McCord in 
his opening address at the conference session at 10 a.m. today, 
have gone out as missionaries abroad. And I mused within 
myself: It has not been an unmixed blessing for the peoples 
of the countries concerned! 

The main theme of today's conference was The Synthe¬ 
sizing Function of Religion in Contemporary History. The 
conference was held in the main assembly hall of the Semi¬ 
nary. After the opening address by Dr. McCord, there were 
three speeches at the morning session, with Mr. Dunne as 
moderator: Dr. Jurji on The Synthesizing Function of Reli¬ 
gion, Dr. Rauf on Islam's Challenge and Response, and Dr. 
Spicehandler on Judaism's Changing Role in Israel. Dr. 
Spicehandler gave the interesting information that only about 
20 per cent of Israelis attend any religious Services; the rest 
are indifferent to all formal religion. 

There was a luncheon given by the Seminary to about 70 
guests, including the delegates, from 12.45 to 1.45 p.m. This 
was followed by a luncheon speech by Dr. Hussein on Science 
and the Transcendental which was well appreciated. There 
was an afternoon session from 2.30 to 5.15 p.m., during which 
Munislmji spoke on Jain Transformation, Father Masson on 
The Christian World Presence. Maha Thera Piyananda on 
Buddhist Determinations, and myself on Hindu Self-examina¬ 
tion and Mission. These speeches were well received. 

During the morning session, an American lady had come to 
me and expressed a desire that I should kindly talk to her 
young daughter who had decided to leave off her college stu¬ 
dies and go to India, after hearing a lecture about Yoga. 
I had requested her to meet me with her daughter during the 
afternoon session. Accordingly, she brought her daughter 
during this session and, after introducing her to me, went and 
sat in a chair a little away. The girl sat next to me; she was 
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an intelligent fine girl about 19 years old. I asked her about 
her name. Joy, she answered. With a view to making her 
feel at ease, I replied: Ah! That is also my name, Rangana- 
thananda; dnanda means joy. She was happy to know this. 
Then I asked her why she desired to give up her college stu¬ 
dies; was it not better, I told her, that she completed her col¬ 
lege course and then set off on her spiritual search. To this, 
she gave me a reply, gently, but with all the force of her soul, 
which I found to be the most pointed criticism of modern edu¬ 
cation against which American youth are reacting today: It 
does not help me to communicate with people. I had no ans¬ 
wer to give her except to express my full appreciation of that 
criticism and of her sensitive seeking mind; but I told her that 
the knowledge obtained through modern education can be 
used by a creative mind, with the help of, and reinforced by. 
the knowledge available in Indian spiritual thought, such as 
Vedanta and Yoga, to rid it of this serious defect. She took 
her leave after expressing her thanks; her mother also offered 
her thanks a little later. This subject — the science and 
technique of the capacity to communicate between man and 
man — is the great subject of man’s spiritual growth, of his 
growth from individuality to personality. And this was the 
theme of many of my lectures and question-answer sessions 
during this tour. 

After dinner in the Inn, we returned to the assembly hall 
for the final session from 8.15 to 10 p.m., when there were 
interesting questions and answers relating to the subjects dis¬ 
cussed during the two sessions. We returned to the Inn at 
10.30 p.m. 

Before going to bed at 11.30 p.m. I casually turned on 
the TV in my room, when a show on The Fascinating Woman 
was on. It was a panel discussion between two groups, one 
representing the women’s liberation movement, which is now 
such a prominent feature of American political and social life 
and which, in its radical forms, becomes disruptive of family 
life and the moral health of society, and the other represent¬ 
ing women who believe that the integrity of the family and the 
care of the children should set the limits to all freedom sought 
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by woman. This latter group is not against the struggle of 
their sisters against aU discrimination against woman, and for 
establishing full social and political equality between man and 
woman in America. But they are only against the masculi¬ 
nizing of woman, and the trend of social freedom turning 
into sexual licence, both of which are already proving a serious 
challenge to American social wisdom today. 

There is plenty of evidence of masculine prejudice against 
woman in America today, in spite of the glitter of progress 
evident everywhere. Much of this can be attributed, as I 
said in Toronto on 19 August in answer to a question, to the 
conditioning of the American sub-conscious mind, in fact, of 
all Western sub-conscious mind, by the Adam-and-Eve-myth. 
Here we see the power of myth controlling and subordinating 
the power of reason. Man’s sub-conscious in the West gene¬ 
rally believes that woman is made out of a rib of his, a dis¬ 
pensable rib! How can there be equality between a whole 
body and one of its ribs? Every objective fact in favour of 
feminine equality, and every objective reason in support of 
so obvious a truth, and in an age so enlightened as ours, re¬ 
ceives a silent, behind-the-door, yet potent, rebuff from that 
myth-conditioned sub-conscious! 

It is interesting to speculate what the result would have 
been, if there were a different and truly positively condition¬ 
ing myth, such as what Hinduism and the Indian tradition 
provides. I had occasion to refer to this Indian myth before, 
during my talks to several groups and audiences, and the res¬ 
ponse, of both men and women, in this country, has been im¬ 
mediate and heartening. The Indian myth, as mentioned, for 
example, in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad can become a power¬ 
ful force for social equality between the sexes without the 
evil of the masculinizing of woman, which means only the tacit 
admission by woman of man’s real superiority! 

20 October 1971: 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, New York state: At 
10.40 a.m., Maha Thera Piyananda and I left Princeton with 
Mr. Mills in his car — he had made arrangements to pay the 
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bills of the Inn through the Temple, $15 room rent per day 
per person and an average of $2.50 for breakfast and $4 for 
lunch or dinner, as against $12 room rent per day per person 
at the Homestead Inn — and we reached the Sarah Lawrence 
College in the county of Bronxville, New York state, at 11.4.) 
a.m. This was a prestigious women’s college which became 
co-educational about two years ago. Professor Joseph Camp¬ 
bell, Head of the Department of Mythology and Folklore re¬ 
ceived us and introduced us to the very amiable President 
of the College, Mr. Charles Di Carlo, Mrs. Winnafred Clark 
a Trustee of the college, and some members of the staff. Joseph 
Campbell and I had met before when he was my guest during 
his visit to Delhi about 1954 or 55, and again at Tokyo m 19o8 
when we both were attending the sessions of the International 
Congress of the History of Religions. He has written many 
books on his special study, namely, mythology, and has help¬ 
ed to edit and publish, with his scholarly attainments, the 
books of the late Professor Heinrich Zimmer. 

Within a few minutes of my arrival, Mr. and Mrs. Dunne, 
Mrs. Hollister, Mrs. Maryon Taylor, Munishriji, and Pravin 
also arrived. We had lunch in the Presidents Office, after 
which the President and all of us went to the spacious Reisin- 
ger Auditorium of the College, which was filled with an en¬ 
thusiastic and expectant audience of students, professors and 
citizens, one of whom was a Miss Florence Davey aged 24, 
who is an ex-student of this college, who lives now in New 
York, which is only 19 miles away, is deeply devoted to Hindu¬ 
ism and Sri Ramakrishna, knows Hindi, and had just return¬ 
ed from a pilgrimage to India. Professor Campbell, while 
introducing the three of us to the audience, referred to his long 
acquaintance with me, and he requested us to address them. 
Munishri Chitrabhanu spoke first, explaining briefly the tea¬ 
chings of the Jain masters and emphasising the need for purity 
of life He was followed by Maha Thera Piyananda who ex¬ 
plained the message of Buddha. Then I spoke for the rest of 
the fifteen minutes of the one hour programme, during which 
I praised the students for their interest in matters spiritual, ex¬ 
pressed in their keen enthusiasm and attention, a phenomenon 
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which I had seen in many a campus in the States, I said, and 
briefly expounded the spiritual message of India and its rele¬ 
vance to the present-day United States, as was shown by 
Swami Vivekananda even seventy years ago. I expressed ap¬ 
preciation of the ideals and working of the college, its policy 
not to raise its enrollment strength beyond its present 720, 
its residential character, its spirit of communion between the 
teachers and the taught, and its interest in matters spiritual. 

It is difficult to describe and communicate the atmosphere 
of spiritual enthusiasm generated by the speeches, and by the 
general atmosphere of the meeting, in the hearts of the 
students, in the teachers, in the representatives of the Temple 
of Understanding, and in the authorities of the college. Pro¬ 
fessor Campbell conveyed the feelings of all when he said, 
while thanking, that ‘this day would be long remembered by 
all in the college.’ 

We then returned to the President’s Office building, the 
Westlands, and spent — we three monks — another hour and 
a half, meeting and discussing with students in groups in 
separate rooms. At 5 p.m., all three of us, along with Flor¬ 
ence, reached the Llye House, the 4-bedroom guest house of 
the college, which had been assigned for our stay. At 5 p.m., 
Florence took us to the yoga class of Katya Delakova, where 
we were impressed with the exercises performed by her stu¬ 
dents, especially with a Chinese-style exercise. Over 150 stu¬ 
dents, she said, attend her classes with enthusiasm. From 6 to 
8 p.m., we attended a dinner party in the President’s house 
given by him in our honour. We spent the night in the Lyle 
House which, with us three monks, and a devotee like Florence 
occupying the fourth room in the attic, became converted in¬ 
to an asrama or monastery, for the time being. We were the 
first to live in it, Florence said, after its reconditioning. 

21 October 1971: 

At 10 a.m., the other two Brothers met groups of students 
in two separate rooms, while I was taken by Florence to the 
‘Philosophy of Religion* class for a talk to the students on 
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Mysticism, which the professor-in-charge was teaching them 
then. I spoke to them on the subject from the Indian point 
of view, which both the professor and the students appreciated. 
After answering questions for a few minutes, I returned to 
the Lyle House at 11 a.m. From 1 to 2.30 p.m., I addressed 
Professor Kesich’s Philosophy class, talking to the group on 
Creation in Indian Philosophy, as requested by them, and 
answering their questions. 

NEW YORK CITY: Taking leave of the President and 
other staff, the other two Brothers left at 4 p.m. for New York 
City and I left for the New York La Guardia airport. And 
leaving New York at 6.50 p.m. by a Trans-world Airlines 
flight, I landed at the O’Hare airport, Chicago, at 7.50 p.m., 
8.50 p.m. New York time. I was received by two proba¬ 
tioners of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society and reached the 
Society at 9 p.m. 


22 October 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: Swami Bhashyananda re¬ 
turned from the Vedanta monastery in Ganges township, 
Michigan, at 10.30 a.m. I spent the day attending to the accu¬ 
mulated mail awaiting my return to Chicago and in translating 
and typing out the manuscript of the book. Vedanta Hymns 
end Songs, which the Chicago Vedanta Society intends to bring 

° Ut At9p.m., at Swami Bhashyananda's request. I addressed 
a group of over 25 students of the Anderson Theological Col¬ 
lege Anderson, Indiana state, who had come with their teacher 
Mr John Smith to attend his Friday evening spiritual dis¬ 
course After the talk, I answered their questions; both talk 
and questions related to Christianity and its relationship with 
other religions. While taking leave, the members expressed 
deep appreciation of the experience. 


23 October 1971: 

I spent the day mostly in translating and typing out the 
manuscript of the Vedanta Hymns and Songs. 
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24 October 1971: 

I was very happy to meet Miss Cornelia Conger, who had 
come to the Society at 10.30 a.m., at Bhashyananda's request, 
to attend my discourse at the 11 a.m. Service in the Society s 
chapel. She had the privilege, as a girl of six, to live with and 
be fondled by Swami Vivekananda when the Swami was 
the guest of her grand parents, Mr. and Mrs. B. Lyons of 262 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in 1893. She has written a fasci¬ 
nating account of her impressions of the Swami, which can 
be found in The Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda pub¬ 
lished by The Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta-14. She had ad¬ 
dressed the public meeting at the Chicago Vedanta Society 
last year in connection with its celebration of the 77th anni¬ 
versary of the Chicago Parliament of Religions of 1893. In 
spite of her 87 years, I found her active and vivacious. She 
told me that she was the only person in the West now alive, 
who had not only seen or heard Swami Vivekananda, but had 
also lived with him intimately. She said that their family 
house in which Swamiji had lived was later sold, broken down, 
and forms now the lot on which stands the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. I was inspired by her deep love and ad¬ 
miration for Swamiji. 

At 11 a.m., Bhashyananda conducted me to the Society’s 
chapel, where I addressed the congregation on the announced 
theme of Religion in the Seventies. After the meetings I talk¬ 
ed to the children of the Sunday morning spiritual school of 
the Society, followed by lunch. 

For the rest of my stay in the United States — about 
12 weeks — I had placed myself at the disposal of Swami 
Bhashyananda, in response to his request that I undertake a 
second lecture tour of the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
similar to the one I undertook in 1968-69, but less extensive, 
not for want of invitations and requests, but for want of time 
on my part. And from this day on, he. has drawn up for 
me a schedule of lectures, parlour talks, press, radio, and 
TV interviews, lunches, and dinners in the three countries. 
I left the Society accordingly at 3 p.m., accompanied by two 
probationers, and reached the O’Hare airport at 4 p.m. and 
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taking leave of them at 4.25 p.m., I left by the North-Central 
Airlines flight 571 for Duluth in the state of Minnesota. The 
Chicago Vedanta Society had purchased and handed over 
to me my air tickets — Chicago to Duluth costing $45. Duluth 
to Minneapolis, $21, Minneapolis to Des Moines, $27, and 

Des Moines to Chicago, $32. 

As during my 15-month tour of U.S.A. and Canada and 
the Latin American States in 1968-69, when over $ 2500 worth 
of Vedanta books were sold, I carried with me, during this 
current tour also, quantities of Vedanta literature from the 
Chicago Vedanta Society for display and sale after my lectures 
and talks in the various towns and cities in U.S.A., Canada, 
and Mexico. 

DULUTH, Minnesota state: I landed at the airport in 
Duluth, Minnesota state, at 6.10 p.m. after a pleasant flight 
during which I was absorbed in correcting the manuscript 
of the Vedanta Hymns and Songs. I was received by Pro¬ 
fessor Chandra Mehrotra, my local host, his six-year old son 
Viiay, and his friend Mr. Kuresh, hailing from Guyana. We 
reached Chandra's house at 121 East Artavia Street at 6.45 
p.m. and was received by Mrs. Indra Mehrotra. We all left 
the house at 7.00 p.m. and reached The First Unitarian Church 
at 7.30 p.m. for my first engagement, in the city, of a dinner 
party followed by my lecture. After the party, I spoke on 
Women in Indian Culture, which was listened to in pin-drop 
silence and all attention by the audience which had filled the 
large chapel. Professor Mehrotra announced at the end of 
the meeting that the proceeds of the dinner party and hat- 
collection at the meeting would be contributed to the Indian 
Prime Minister's Bangladesh Refugee Fund. We returned 
home at 10.45 p.m. 

25 October 1971: 

The Duluth daily. The Duluth Herald, for 22 October, 
had published an announcement of my background and local 
programmes with a photo, as well as a fine one-column write¬ 
up by Mr. George Cornell, Religion Writer of the Associated 
Press, out of the interview he had with Munishri Chitra- 
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bhanu and me at the New York Cosmopolitan Club lunch on 
7 October. The Peptomist, the weekly of the University of 
Wisconsin at the nearby town of Superior, as also 
the weekly of the Catholic convent-conducted College 
of St. Scholastica in Duluth, had also announced my pro¬ 
grammes in the two institutions in their issues for 21 and 25 
October respectively. 

Duluth in Minnesota and Superior in Wisconsin are im¬ 
portant ports on Lake Superior, about 10 miles distant from 
each other, and have a population of 1,00,000 and 30,000 res¬ 
pectively. Ships from India also occasionally visit these ports, 
as also Chicago on the inter-connected Lake Michigan. 

Rev. Richard E. Nelson, Campus Minister at the Univer¬ 
sity in Superior, who told me that he and his wife Dorothy 
had spent a year in Lahore, West Pakistan, in 1962-63, came 
to Mehrotra *s house at 9.30 a.m. and took me to the studio 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Corporation’s TV station in 
Duluth for recording a 30-minutes colour TV interview by 
Rev. George Schrader, Communications Director for the 
Duluth-based Catholic Dioceses, for his weekly series: Man 
Alive. His weekly Sunday interviews are very popular. He 
is a very broad-minded minister with very amiable manners. 
During the interview, he asked questions, and I gave suitable 
replies, about my background, my programmes in U.S.A., 
my publications, my impressions of U.S.A. and its problems, 
and the meaning of the current turning of the West to India 
for spiritual help. The interview is scheduled for release on 
28 November at 9.30 a.m. over its channel 3. Rev. Schrader 
expressed deep satisfaction over the interview; I presented 
him with a copy each of my books: The Christ We Adore and 
The Ramakrishna Mission: Its Ideals and Activities, which 
he accepted with expressions of thankfulness. Rev. Nelson 
left me with Prof. Mehrotra at the College of St. Scholastica, 
where Mehrotra works in its psychology department, at 10.30 
a.m. Mehrotra introduced me to Mr. Clyde Atwood, an Ameri¬ 
can Red Indian employed as Director of Talent Search Project. 
From him I learned that over 600 American Indians live in 
this Duluth region. 
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The story of the American Indians since the advent of 
the Western man on his continent in the seventeenth century 
is a sad and dismal tale. According to a despatch published 
in the New York Times for 20 October 1971, the racial com¬ 
position of the U.S. population, according to the 1970 census, 
was as follows: 

White: 177,748,975; Negro: 22,580,289; American Indian: 
792,730; Japanese: 591,290; Chinese: 435,062; Filippino: 343,060; 
others: 720,520. 

The despatch points out that, due to the recent success in 
controlling the mortality rate, the American Indian population 
is now growing four times as fast as the American population 
as a whole. The U.S. magazine. Life, has published an illu¬ 
strated special section in its issue for 2 July 1971 with articles 
on the Indians’ woes by several American writers. The 
American weekly, Saturday Review, in its issue for 12 Octo¬ 
ber 1968, had published a highly informative despatch by Peter 
Farb with the arresting title: The American Indian: A Portrait 
in Limbo. Some facts and extracts from it are given below: 
the despatch is conspicuous for its human passion and love 
of truth. 

About 400,000 (in 1968, but now more) American Indians 
live in about 200 Reservations in 26 states of the U.S.A. 


•The Reservations exist as poverty-stricken islands surrounded by 
an ocean of American bounty. The Indians are generally despised by 
the whites; they are in ill-health both physically and mentally, almost 
without political power, inarticulate in their attempts to win respect 
for their heritage. The amazing thing is not that they have managed 
to survive at all, but that they still possess patience about the white 
man's latest aspirations for them this election year. They hang on to 
a little piece of the future, but every year their grip slips a bit more. 


About 90% live in tin-roofed shacks, leaky adobe huts, 
bush shelters, and even abandoned automobiles. About 60% 
haul their drinking water from over a mile away and from 
contaminated sources. 

Unemployment ranges between 50 per cent and 75 per 
cent, in comparison with about 4 per cent for U.S.A. as a 
whole. The average American Indian family lives on $ 30 
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a week, while the average white family and black family earn 

at least $ 130 a week. . 

The Indian’s life expectancy is 43 years, whereas it is 
for whites. Death from dysentery is 40 times greater among 
Indians than among whites. Influenza and pneumonia rates 
are twice as high. Tracoma is virtually non-existent in 
U.S.A., except in the Indian Reservations; about 65 per cent 
of Indian children between the ages of 5 and 18 are affected 
by it. 

Indian education is the worst of any minority community 
group. The Indian completes about five years of schooling 
while the average is 11.2 years for all other Americans. The 
quality of education also is very poor. 

In Idaho state’s Blackfoot school district, three-fourths of 
the students in the elementary school are Indian, yet every 
teacher is white. Speaking any Indian language is prohibited 
and nothing is taught of Indian culture. In the last few years, 
there have been nearly fifteen suicides by school children. 

When Senator Robert Kennedy visited the district this past spring, 
he asked the Principal whether Indian culture and traditions were 
taught. He was informed — “There isn’t any history to this tribe" — 
although the grandfathers of these children had played an important 
role in the history of the West. When the Senator asked if there were 
any books in the library where the children could read about Indian 
culture, he was shown Captive of the Delawares, which had a picture 
on the cover of a white child being scalped by an Indian. 

‘ “The American Indian today is about to go over the brink — not 
only of poverty and prejudice, but of moral collapse ”, says William 
Byler, Executive Director of the Association on American Indian 
affairs. 

‘The present plight of the red man is an indication of exactly how 
far he has fallen from his state of Noble Savage in little more than 
450 years. At first, the newly discovered Indians were greatly res¬ 
pected and admired. ... The French philosopher Michel de Montaigne 
talked with Indians who had been brought to the French Court and 
concluded that the Noble Savage had been found, for the Indian “hath 
no kind of t affic, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, 
no name of magistrate, nor of politics, no use of services, of riches, or 
of poverty. ... The very words that import a lie, falsehood, treason, 
covetousness, envy, detraction, were not heard among them". 

'The Noble Savage captivated Europe, but the colonists felt diffe¬ 
rently about living with red men. When Columbus discovered the 
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Arawak Indians, who inhabited the Carribean Islands, he described 
them as “a loving people, without covetousness. ... Their speech is the 
sweetest and gentlest in the world”. ’ 

But the Spaniards enslaved thousands to work in their 
mines. As a result, the native population of Haiti, for exam¬ 
ple, declined from an estimated 200,000 in 1492 to 29,000 only 
twenty-two years later, due to disease, warfare, and flight to 
escape the Spaniards. 

The Puritans of New England found no immediate pro- 
blems with the Indians, for diseases introduced by trading 
ships along the Atlantic coast had badly decimated the red 
population. Yet the Puritans failed miserably in their deal- 
ings with even the remnant Indians. 


•In 1637, a party of Puritans surrounded the Pequot Indian village 
and set fire to it after these Indians had resisted settlement of whites 
in the Connecticut valley. About 500 Indians were burned to death 
or shot while trying to escape; the woods were then combed for any 
Pequots who had managed to survive, and these were sold into slavery. 
The whites devoutly offered up thanks to God that they had lost OIlly 
two men. When the Puritan divine Cotton Mather heard about the 
raid, he was grateful to the Lord that “on this day we have sent 600 


heathen souls to hell". 

•The Indian came to be regarded as a stubborn animal that refused 
to acknowledge the obvious blessings of white civilization. Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge. a modest literary figure of the young nation, ex¬ 
pressed the changed attitude when he wrote in 1782 of “... the animals 
vulgarly called Indians”. Rousseau’s Noble Savage was laid to rest 
officially in 1790 when John Adams stated: “I am not of Rousseaus 
opinions. His notions of the purity of morals in savage nations and 
the earliest ages of civilized nations are mere chimeras." Even that 
man of enlightened homilies, Benjamin Franklin, observed that rum 
should be regarded as an agent of Providence "to extirpate these 
savages in order to make room for the cultivators of the earth ’. 

•After the war of 1812, the young United States had no further 
need for Indian allies against the British, and, as a result the fortunes 
of Indians declined rapidly. Pressure increased to get the Indians off 
the lands the whites had appropriated from them and, in 1830, Con¬ 
gress passed the Removal Act, which gave the President the right to 
extirpate aU Indians who had managed to survive east of the Missis¬ 
sippi river. It was estimated that the whole job might be done eco¬ 
nomically at no more than $ 500,000 - the cost to be kept low by per¬ 
suasion, promises, threats, and the bribery of Indian leaders. When 
U S. Supreme Court Justice John Marshall ruled in favour of the 
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Cherokee Indians in a case with wide implications for preventing re¬ 
moval, President Andrew Jackson is said to have remarked: “John 
Marshall has made his decision, now let him enforce it”. 

‘During the next ten years, almost all Indians were cleared from 
the East. Some, such as the Chiksaw and Choktaw and Cherokee, 
went resignedly. The Semnole actively resisted and retreated into the 
Florida swamps, where they stubbornly held off the United States 
Army. The Semnole Wars lasted from 1835 to 1842, and cost the 
United States some 1500 soldiers and an estimated $ 20,000,000 (about 
forty times what Jackson had estimated it would cost to remove all 
Indians). Many of the Iroquois found sanctuary in Canada. The Sac 
and Fox made a desperate stand in Illinois against overwhelming num¬ 
bers of whites, but ultimately their survivors were forced to move, as 
were the Ottawa. Potawatomi, Wyandot, Shawnee, Kickapoo, Winne¬ 
bago, Delaware. Peoria, Miami, and many others who are remembered 
only in the name of some town, lake, county, or state. 

‘Alexis de Tocqucville. who examined the young United States with 
a perceptive eye and wrote it all down in his Democracy in America, 
was in Memphis on an unusually cold day when he saw a ragged party 
cf Choktaw, part of the docile thousands who had reluctantly agreed to 
be transplanted to the new lands in the West: 

‘ “The Indians had their families with them, and they brought in 
their train the wounded and the sick, with children newly bom and old 
men on the verge of death. ... I saw them embark to pass the mighty 
river, and never will that solemn spectacle fade from my remembrance. 
No cry, no sob, was heard among the assembled crowd; all was silent. 
Their calamities were of ancient date, and they knew them to be irre¬ 
mediable'’. 

‘De Tocqueville described with restrained outrage how the Indians 
were sent westward by government agents: half-convinced and half- 

compelled, they go to inhabit new deserts, where the importunate whites 
will not let them remain ten years in peace. In this manner do the 
Americans obtain, at a very low price, whole provinces, which the richest 
sovereigns of Europe could not purchase*’. He reported that a scant 
6,273 Indians still survived in the thirteen original states. 

‘Upto 1868, nearly 400 treaties had been signed by the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment with various Indian groups, and scarcely one had remained 
unbroken. The Indians were promised new lands, then moved off 
them to some other place. They were shifted about again and again, 
as many as five or six times. All of which led the Sioux chief, Spotted 
Tail, to ask wearily: “Why does not the Great White Father put his 
red children on wheels, so he can move them as he will?’’ 

‘In the last decades of the last century, the Indians finally realized 
that these treaties were real estate deals designed to separate them 
from their lands. Indians and whites skirmished and then fought open¬ 
ly with ferocity and barbarity on both sides. Group by group, the 
Indians rose in rebellion only to be crushed — the southern plains 
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tribes in 1874. the Sioux in 1876. the Nez Perce in 1877, the Ute in 
1879, and the Apache throughout much of the 1880s, until Geronimo 
finally surrendered with his remnant band of thirty-six survivors. The 
massacre of more than 300 Sioux, mostly women and children and old 
people, at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 1890, marked the end of 
Indian resistance to white authority.’ 

Some humanitarians came forward to give some measure 
of dignity to the red Indian by giving him by law some pro¬ 
perty to own. Accordingly, Senator Henry L. Dawes of Mas¬ 
sachusetts sponsored the Allotment Act of 1887 to salvage some 
land for the Indians from the clutches of the voracious whites. 

While signing the Act, President Cleveland is said to have 
remarked that 

4 “the hunger and thirst of the white man for the Indian’s land is 
almost equal to his hunger and thirst after righteousness' . 

•The Indians had been herded from Reservation to Reservation, 
switched from hunting to agriculture, or from agriculture to hunting, 
moved to cities to work in factories or told instead to make room for 
factories on their Reservations. Indians exist today as the most mani¬ 
pulated people on earth — and yet our Indian policy has produced 
only failure after failure.' 

Concluding his despatch, Peter Farb said: 

‘Clearly, it is time we stopped regarding Indians as living museum 
pieces with no relevance to America today. Their past and their 
future, for better or for worse, are intertwined with ours. 

There are several white Americans today who deplore 
the policy of racial discrimination and suppression practised 
systematically by their State and by their people with respect 
to the American Indians, specially, and with respect to the 
blacks and other minorities, generally. But these latter are 
getting stronger and in a position to demand their rightful 
place. But not so the voice of the American Indian, or of 
those sensitive whites who speak on their behalf. These are 
voices in the wilderness, even though they are charged with 
the truly American vision of human dignity and human equa¬ 
lity and invoke the high principles of the American constitu¬ 
tion. 

The American Indian is the unfortunate victim of a policy 
whose roots are to be traced to the European attitude to inter- 
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racial, inter-cultural, and also inter-religious, differences, the 
attitude, namely, of either I or you, in place of I and you. The 
fruit of the first is a struggle to achieve external uniformity 
which, alas, involves, and has always involved, hatred, sup¬ 
pression, and extermination by the strong of the weak. The 
destruction of native cultures and peoples by the European 
races wherever they have gone, and the use by them of the 
great religion of Jesus to mete out a similar treatment to the 
native religions, are nothing but the products of a wrong philo¬ 
sophy of man and of inter-human relationships, which has 
done much to blacken human history. 

It is time that the Western world learns to recognize and 
appreciate a different philosophy developed and adopted by 
India very early in her history, namely, unity in diversity, 
involving an active attitude and policy of I and you, of live 
and let live, instead of a mechanical uniformity , involving a 
policy of I or you, leading to domination, suppression, and ex¬ 
termination. India has always been a land of cultural, racial, 
linguistic, and religious diversity which her wise and far-see¬ 
ing and compassionate teachers and leaders have advocated 
and fostered, inspired by their vision of the one Atman, Divine 
Self , in all. If such a vision had inspired the policy makers 
among the colonists here in U.S.A. even in a small way, 
there would have been at least 50 million American Indians 
in the United States today, enriching its culture with their 
creative talents and unique contributions, and making for a 
rich and variegated cultural pattern, spiritually more rich and 
creative than what it is today. 

The extermination of any race of people is the destruc¬ 
tion not only of a unique genetic pool or of the 
destruction of the people concerned, but also of some 
creative energies which were uniquely theirs. Such a des¬ 
truction is a loss to the human race as a whole. It is being 
increasingly borne in upon the modern mind through revolu¬ 
tionary advances in the science of anthropology that technical 
backwardness may co-exist with spiritual creativity and vice 
versa. This is the wisdom behind modem man’s adoption, 
through the United Nations, of the declaration and policy 
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against all forms of genocide. 

At 1.45 p.m., I reached the campus of the Wisconsin 

State University in the port town of Superior, in the com¬ 
pany of the very amiable Rev. Nelson and his wife Dorothy. 
We were received by Father Weninger, Catholic Chaplain and 
Professor in the Philosophy Department of the university, who 
led us to his Philosophy class at 2 p.m. At his request, I 
addressed the students on the announced theme of Self-know¬ 
ledge and Human Fulfilment for fifty minutes, using the black¬ 
board freely to explain Vedantic terms and concepts, and ans¬ 
wered questions for another ten minutes. We then proceeded 
to the university’s Newmans Centre, where I addressed a 
public meeting on The Christ We Adore from 3 to 4 p m 
which was televised by the National Broadcasting Corporation 
Television, along with a brief interview with me, for their 
evening's Newsreel. The lecture was followed by an interest¬ 
ing question-answer session. Dorothy Nelson left me at Me- 
hrotra’s house at 4.30 p.m. 

The N.B.C. TV exhibited the afternoon interview with 
me in its 6 to 6.30 p.m. Newsreel, which the Mehrotras and 1 
watched in his house. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mehrotra and I walked to the College of 
Scholastica, which is very near their house, at 8 p.m. This 
is a college efficiently run by the Catholic- Sisters, about 80 of 
whom live in the Convent attached to the college. Some ot 
the Sisters work in the college, while others work in the hos¬ 
pitals and other institutions in the city. The college building 
is very impressive, built on a 300-acre campus, and the whole 
premises are kept scrupulously clean, unlike most State edu¬ 
cational institutions in the United States nowadays. We were 
received cordially by a group of Sisters and Brothers and led 
to the spacious lecture hall where a crowd of students, pro¬ 
fessors, Sisters and Brothers, and also citizens from the town, 
were waiting to hear me speak on The Essence of Indian Cul - 
ture. After introduction by Professor Mehrotra and welcome 
speech by one of the Brothers, I spoke for about 70 minutes 
on the subject and answered stimulating questions for ano¬ 
ther half an hour. Everyone felt the atmosphere of the hall 
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very elevating and the Catholic Sisters and Brothers told Me- 
hrotra that the college had never experienced such an elevate 
ing atmosphere all these years. There were profuse expres¬ 
sions of thanks by several of them, as also by several students, 
teachers, and citizens. I returned home with the Mehrotras 
at 10.30 p.m. 

26 October 1971: 

Over $ 35 worth of Vedanta literature was sold during 
the three days’ programmes in Duluth. The interest roused 
in the spiritual message of Vedanta found spontaneous ex¬ 
pression in the many phone calls conveying thanks, received 
by the various organizers of the meetings and also by Pro¬ 
fessor Mehrotra. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota state: Mehrotra took me to 
the Duluth airport at 10 a.m. and, taking leave of him, I left 
by the North-Central Airlines flight 686 at 10.20 a.m. and 
landed at the Minneapolis-St. Paul airport in the capital of 
the state of Minnesota at 11 a.m. I was received by Mr. Greg 
Bias, a student of Sanskrit, and David Gredzens, whose in¬ 
vitation that I be his guest, I accepted. At 11.45 a.m., we 
reached his house at 2629, 18 Avenue south, Minneapolis, and 
I was received by Mrs. Cheryl Gredzens, their very sweet 
2{-year daughter Tabatha, and their friend and house-mate 
Mr. Steve King, all of whom, along with several others, are 
disciples of Swami Rama of Rishikesh, north India. I spent 
the day quietly in bringing this narrative up to date. 

From 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., I addressed a group of about 25 
fellow-disciples of the Gredzens, including Mr. Arya, a Sanskrit 
teacher from India, in the parlour of the Gredzens which, with 
pictures of Siva and other Hindu deities adorning the walls and 
the burning incense sending out its sweet fragrance, bore a 
holy atmosphere. 

The group listened with great devotion to my one-hour 
talk on Lije and Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Sarada 
Devi; I then answered spiritually-oriented questions for ano¬ 
ther half an hour. The group recited its prayers and I sang, 
at the request of the members, the arati song on Sri Rama- 
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krishna: khandana bhava baiidhana, all of which created an 
elevating atmosphere in the parlour. Over $ 21 worth of 
Vedanta books were purchased by the group. 


27 October 1971: 

DES MOINES, Iowa state: David and Steve drove me 
to the airport at 6.30 a.m. We passed over the bridge on 
the Mississippi river and reached the airport at 6.50 a.m. 
Taking leave of these sincere devotees, as also of the very 
devoted Mrs. Gredzens and her tiny Tabatha at home earlier, 
I left at 7.25 a.m. by the Braniff Airlines flight 227 and land¬ 
ed at Des Moines, the capital of the state of Iowa, at 8.20 


AMES, Iowa state: I was received by Mrs. Manon Solo¬ 
mon, my host in Ames, and Mr. R. Vaitheswaran harlmg from 
Hyderabad, India. Marion and her husband, Dr. Ted Solo¬ 
mon, had been my hosts during my 1968-69 tour when they 
were in St. Petersburg, Florida state; they are close friends 
of Swami Bhashyananda and devotees of Vedanta, Mrs. 
Solomon having been in India for over two years m a Gan- 
dhian institution. We left Des Moines at 8.45 a.m. and dnne 
the 35 miles to Ames, a small university town, ‘" Manon 3 
car and reached her house, far outside the town, at 9 30 a m. 
Ted, who is Head of the Philosophy Department in die uni¬ 
versity, and their three children at school-Robert, Rjehard, 
and Becky (daughter, 9 years)—returned at 4 p.m. and I met 
them all a little later. 

At 7.30 p.m., I addressed a public meeting in the Washing¬ 
ton Carver Hall of the Iowa State University, Ames, under 
the auspices of The India Association of the university on 
Science, Culture, and Religion. The large gathering present 
included many Indians from out of the 80 or so people from 
India living in the town, either as students and professors or 
as employees in other institutions. The speech of 70 minutes 
was followed by half an hour of question-answer session. 


28 October 1971: 

Dr Solomon took me to the W.O.I. radio station of the 
university at 9 a.m. for a thirty-minutes live radio interview 
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programme by Mrs. Dorcus Speer and Mr. Wayne Olsen. The 
subjects discussed were so spiritually interesting that a young 
woman employee in an adjacent room, Miss. Leigh Charlton, 
who was listening in, could not resist her impulse, as she put 
it, to come over to the studio and introduce herself and say, 
with much feeling, how much she enjoyed the broadcast. 
When Ted told her about my talk in his parlour later the 
same night, she expressed her keen desire to attend the same. 
After a few minutes, Dorcus and Wayne recorded also a 12- 
minutes colour TV interview with me for broadcast on the 
coming Sunday over the National Broadcasting Corporation- 
Associated University TV station. Dorcus was deeply im¬ 
pressed by the ideas expressed in the two interviews and 
purchased from Ted a copy of The Message of the Upanisads; 
Leigh also did the same. 

At 11 a.m., Ted took me to his philosophy class in the 
university and requested me to address his students on My¬ 
sticism, which subject they were then studying. I spoke to 
them for 50 minutes, presenting the subject, as Swami Vive- 
kananda presents it in his works, as the science of religion, 
based on the facts of the inner world of man which lie above 
the level of his senses, and which are, therefore, not super¬ 
natural but only super-sensual and super-conscious, and veri¬ 
fiable by all. I then answered interesting questions for fifteen 
minutes. Some of the people who had attended my last even¬ 
ing's lecture were also present in the class room. 

We then went to the home of Mr. Arthur and Mrs. Cecilia 
de Silva, Susila, as she put it in Sanskrit, for a lunch party 
from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m. The de Silvas are fine Catholic 
Christians from Mangalore, south India, Hindus in culture 
and Christians in creed. Arthur works in the Atomic Energy 
Department in Ames, having worked earlier in the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Trombay, Bombay. Ted and I return¬ 
ed home at 2 p.m. At 6 p.m., Mr. Kanwal Parashar, who is 
President of the India Students Association, and who told 
me that he had heard me when I had visited Patiala, Punjab, 
India, over twelve years ago, took me to the radio station 
again where the studio recorded a 12-minutes interview with 
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me by Mr. Parashar and Mr. Rohit Trivedi, on the subject of 
The Meaning and Significance of Unity in Diversity, which is 
the philosophical vision behind India’s inter-religious and 
inter-cultural policies, and which is the motto of the weekly 
radio programme, usually of Indian music, sponsored by the 
India Students Association. The interview is meant to be 
broadcast on the coming Sunday morning. Parashar and I 
returned home at 7 p.m. and, from 7.30 to 10 p.m., I address¬ 
ed an intimate spiritual group which had filled the parlour of 
the Solomons and answered their questions, all bearing on 
man’s spiritual life. Leigh Charlton was there as promised. 
The programme ended with my singing of Swami Vivekan- 
anda’s hymn on Sri Ramakrishna beginning with khanflxna 
bhava bandhana, followed by a few minutes of meditation. 
Everyone present expressed great happiness over the even¬ 
ing’s experience. S 18 worth of Vedanta books were pur¬ 
chased by the guests and an order for another $ 130 worth 
of books was placed with the Chicago Vedanta Society, most 
of these by the India Students Association for presentation 
to the university library. 

29 October 1971: 

From 9 to 10 a.m., I addressed Dr. Solomon’s large class 
on 'Introduction to Religion’ in the university, speaking, at 
his request, on Hinduism and Christianity. This was follow¬ 
ed by an interesting question-answer session, in which some 
professors also participated. I then took leave of Dr. and 
Mrs. Solomon, who were going just then to Madison, Wiscon¬ 
sin state, to attend a conference, and left at 10 a.m. with 
Mr. Kanwal Parashar to his house for lunch. After lunch, 
I left Ames at 11 a.m. with Kanwal and his wife Meenakshi 
and reached the Des Moines airport at 11.50 a.m. Taking 
leave of them, I left at 12.35 p.m. by the United Airlines 
flight 666 and landed at Chicago O’Hare airport at 1.45 p.m. 
I was received by two probationers of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society and we reached the Society at 2.45 p.m. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: This is the autumn season, the 
fall, in America. Travelling through various states, it is a 

P.L.W,—21 
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beautiful sight to see the leaves on trees turning colour, red or 
yellow, the different stages of this process, and the trees shed¬ 
ding them. While in the eastern and southern states, I saw 
the leaves still in the process of changing colour, I saw the 
trees in Duluth area of the northern parts of the mid-western 
America shorn of all leaves as in winter. 

To help the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society to 
meet the expenses of internal travel of this tour, the Unitarian 
Church, the College of St. Scholastica, the University of Wis¬ 
consin in Superior, in the Duluth area, and Dr. Solomon and 
the India Students Association, in Ames, paid through me, 
% 50, S 150, S 50, S 50, and S 50, respectively, to the Vedanta 
Society. 

NAPERVILLE, Illinois state: After an hour’s rest, I left 
with Mrs. Jean Judd, a Vedanta devotee from the nearby town 
of Naperville, 49 miles from Chicago, and reached her house 
at 4.45 p.m. for a previously arranged programme of dinner 
followed by a parlour talk. Her husband, Jim, returned from 
his Insurance office in Chicago soon after and Jean gave us 
dinner, after which, from 8 to 10.30 p.m., I addressed a very 
spiritually interested group of American men and women, a 
few of whom are connected with the Chicago Vedanta Society, 
on the subject of Man’s Spiritual Life, and answered stimulat¬ 
ing questions for over an hour thereafter. There was much 
spiritual devotion and enthusiasm generated in the group; 
some of the listeners, who were getting exposed to the 
Vedantic and Hindu approach for the first time, expressed 
being agreeably overwhelmed by the experience. The mem¬ 
bers purchased over $ 40 worth of Vedanta books from Jim 
and got them autographed by me. Jim left me at the Chicago 
Vedanta Society at 11.30 p.m. He expressed the hope that 
many would come to my public lecture in the college of the 
town the next evening. 

30 October 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: Mr. Raj Dutta, a devotee of 
the Chicago Vedanta Society and for long associated with 
the Government of India’s State Trading Corporation, and 
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hailing from Delhi, took Swami Bhashyananda and me at 2 
p.m. today to visit his chain of India-Shops in Chicago city. 
We visited two of the three shops, one in the Piper Alley 
Shopping Centre of the old town and the other in the new 
town area of the city. The shops import about S 30,000 worth 
of artistic cottage industry goods from India—Moradabad brass 
products, colourful Kathiawari and Rajasthani dresses, and 
Kashmiri namddh. Raj has built up this flourishing business 
in the course of just two years. He said that there was tre¬ 
mendous scope for sale of such artistic products from India, 
in spite of heavy customs duties on such imports here, but 
complained of problems from the India end, such as, supply 
of sub-standard goods, lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
state governments concerned, and tardy despatches. Raj left 
us at the Vedanta Society at 3.45 p.m. 

NAPERVILLE, Illinois state: Mr. Jim Judd came at 
6 p.m. and took Bhashyananda, Brahmachari Ralph, Miss 
Judith Savage, and me to his house in Naperville, which we 
reached at 6.45 p.m. During dinner with the family, Jean 
and her two daughters had to get up again and again to give 
gifts to groups of children, dressed up in fantastic ways, and 
going from house to house, it being the Haloween Day festival 
when, in some areas, the kids behave in rowdy ways as during 
the Holi festival in India. We all left with the members of 
the family at 7.50 p.m. and reached the college hall in the 
town in five minutes. At the request of the Chaplain of the 
college, Swami Bhashyananda introduced me and requested 
me to speak on the announced subject: Eternal Values jor a 
Changing Society. The large spiritually interested gathering, 
which included several of those who had attended last even¬ 
ing’s parlour meeting, listened in pin-drop silence to the one- 
hour lecture, which was followed by half an hour of stimulat¬ 
ing questions and answers during which, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion about Hinduism’s concept of God as the Divine Mother, 
I emphasised the benefits that would flow from such a concept 
into American personal and social life when it is more widely 
adopted here, more especially in the status and true dignity 
of women in America. 
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After the meeting, we all went to the house of MrChester 
Olsen and Mrs. Alyce Olsen at their invitation. They had 
been present at the parlour talk and had also been attending 
the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society Services since 
some weeks. Many others from among the audience a 
came to the house and the spiritual discussions continued here 
over coffee and cookies for half an hour. The Olsens son 1 
the three of us at the Vedanta Society at midnight About 
$ 100 worth of Vedanta books were sold in Naperville dun g 
these two days and the organizers paid S 130 to the Chicag 
Vedanta Society towards my travel expenses out of the volun- 
tary contributions made at the meeting. 


31 October 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: I addressed the Chicago 
Vedanta Society’s weekly Sunday Service at 11 a.m. this morn¬ 
ing, speaking on the announced subject: The Spiritual Train- 
imj of the Mind. Swami Bhashyananda had desired and I 
had agreed that, during my tour of various cities, if I happened 
to halt in Chicago on a Sunday, I should address the Service 

in his place. 

The one-column write-up by George Cornell ot the Asso- 
dated Press has appeared, with the same photograph as in 
the Duluthy Herald, in the Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock, 
Arkansas state, and The Plain Dealer of Cleveland, Ohio 
state, of 23 October. 


1 November 1971: 

CLEVELAND, Ohio state: I left Chicago at 4.55 p.m. 
by United Airlines flight 890 on a ten-day lecture tour of Cle¬ 
veland, Columbus (Ohio), and Washington, D.C., for which 
the Chicago Vedanta Society purchased for me a round-ticket 
costing $ 136. I landed at Cleveland at 7 p.m., 6 p.m. Chicago 
time, and was received by Mrs. Marjorie Lohwater, a mem¬ 
ber of the Cleveland Vedanta Society, who left me at the 
home of the Bhushans, my local hosts, at 7.45 p.m. Mr. Kul 
Bhushan had left for India two days earlier and Mrs. Neeraja 
Bhushan, who was attending an occupational therapy conven- 
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tion in the city, returned home at 10 p.m. She is American, 
very devoted to the Hindu way of life, and spiritually in¬ 
clined. The Bhushans, with whom I had stayed two months 
earlier, are devotees of the Self-realization Fellowship move¬ 
ment and devotedly work to sell and circulate in Cleveland 
the books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda lite¬ 
rature obtained by them from the Chicago Vedanta Society. 
They also help to organize the programmes of the local 
Vedanta group formed during my visit to Cleveland in 1968- 
69. 

2 November 1971: 

Miss Maria Todd, a Negro woman devoted to Vedanta, 
who had attended my public lecture in the Lutheran Church 
hall during my last visit in August 1971, took me to her house 
at 1 p.m. for lunch, as arranged by Neeraja Bhushan. Maria s 
mother also had come to meet me at lunch. We discussed 
the relevance of Swami Vivekananda's Vedanta to the pro¬ 
blems of the Afro-Americans, as the Blacks or the Negroes 
choose to designate themselves today in the United States. 
Maria played for me the gramophone record of the famous 
speech, entitled Bullets or Ballots, delivered in Detroit in 
1961 by the late Malcolm X, the most intellectual and dynamic 
of the black leaders, who roused the American blacks to self- 
consciousness and pride in being black as no one else has 
done, and who is the author of the famous book: Autobio¬ 
graphy of Malcolm X. I had read his Autobiography, and had 
also obtained a copy of it for my library in India, during my 
1968-69 tour of U.S.A. I was now happy to hear his voice, 
powerful yet musical. Knowing my interest in the subject, 
Maria presented her copy of the record to me, as also a copy 
of another record of another speech of his entitled: Message 
to the Grass Roots. This is considered to be his last speech, 
delivered in November 1963, a little before his assassination, 
before a large audience of the leaders of the Grass Roots 
group of his Black Militants, meeting in the King Solomon 
Baptist Church in Detroit, to discuss and decide the course of 
the revolutionary struggle of the Black Militants party in 
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U.S.A. I presented her with a copy of my book The Mes¬ 
sage of the Upanisads , in appreciation of her interest in 

Vedanta. 

At 2.45 p.m., Maria left me at the Case Western Reserve 
University, where I was received by Professor Andrew Bur¬ 
gess of the Department of Religion. He took me to his class 
of about 40 students, who were just commencing their course 
on Hinduism, for which they had been given the following 
assignment sheet by the professor: 

Religion 101; Living Religions of the World: Fall 1971; Parts ID 
and IV: a survey of the Doctrines and practices of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 

The purpose of this part of the course will be to introduce the main 
features of Hinduism and Buddhism within their Asian context. The 
readings and class sessions will focus both upon the historical back¬ 
ground of these religions and upon their practical life (rituals, chant- 
ings, meditative disciplines) which characterize them today. 

Readings: Hinduism: Zaehncr. R.C., Hinduism, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. 

Sen, K.M., Hinduism. Baltimore: Penguin. 1961. 

Ch’en, Kenneth K.S.. Buddhism: The Light of Asia, Woodbury, 
New York: Barron's, 1968. 

Conze, Edward, ed., Buddhist Scriptures , Baltimore; Penguin, 
1959. 

TOPICS: 

November 2-4: Development of Hindu scriptures and teachings. 

Zaehner, 1-79; Sen, 115-45. 

November 9-11: Hindu devotional religion. 

Zaehner, 80-169; Sen, 146-53. 

November 16: Paths of Hinduism in the modern world. 

Zaehner, 170-92. 

November 18: Buddhism against its Hindu background. 

Ch’en, 1-60; Conze. 34-66. 

November 23: The sahgha or monastic community. 

Ch’en, 86-110, 189-210; Conze, 69-77. 98-116, 145-64. 

November 30: Zen. Ch’en. 171-88; Conze, 134-44. 

December 2: Theravada Vs. Mahayana: Doctrinal conflict in Buddhism. 

Ch’en, 61-85. 211-235: Conze 181 89. 197-211.214-17. 

December 7: Buddhism in the modem world. Chen, 250-82. 

Examination: There will be a one-hour examination on the last 
day of class, December 9. covering the lectures, presentations, and 
readings on Hinduism and Buddhism. The examination will include 
some questions which are specific, short answer in type, and others 
which call upon the capacity to relate materials in a coherent essay. 
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At the request of Professor Burgess, and after he had 
introduced me to the class, I addressed the students on The 
History and Development of the three Indian religions: Hindu¬ 
ism, Jainism, and Buddhism. I expounded the common phi¬ 
losophical and spiritual springs of tradition from which all 
three have drawn, their special characteristics with respect to 
the goal of spiritual striving, and on the bhakti and jiidn a paths 
in Hinduism. The forty-minutes lecture was followed by ten 
minutes of questions and answers, during all of which the 
students were deeply attentive. Professor Burgess left me 
at the house of the Bhushans at 4.30 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., I addressed a parlour meeting in the house 
of the Bhushans, speaking on the occasion on Man’s Spiritual 
Life. There was a cosmopolitan gathering of whites, blacks, 
and people of Indian origin. 

3 November 1971: 

At 9.15 a.m., Mrs. Sylvia Gilbert came and took me in 
her car to the Cleveland State University, which we reached 
at 9.45 p.m. We were received by Dr. Hoick, Head of the 
Department of Religion. He took us to his -Religion’ class 
at 10 a.m. and introduced me to the 120 students who had 
already had a course of six lectures on Hinduism from him, 
and requested me to address them. I spoke for thirty minutes 
on Hinduism and the Modem Challenge, and answered 
thoughtful questions from the students for another twenty 
minutes. There was much interest and enthusiasm in the sub¬ 
ject among the students. 

The interest in the study of religion has been increasing 
in the United States year after year since the end of the 
Second World War. Courses on Introduction to Religion, 
World Religions, Asian Religions, and African Religions, etc., 
are offered by many universities and colleges, and large num¬ 
bers of students opt for them. There is a shortage of com¬ 
petent teachers for the courses on Asian religions, especially 
Hinduism and Buddhism. In no other country in the world 
today is there such ample provision made in the educational 
institutions for the study of religion as in the United States. 
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Professor Hoick also told me that his university would soon be 
starting a Sanskrit course. 

Mrs. Gilbert drove me back to my host’s house at 1.30 
p.m. after giving me lunch in her house and discussing with 
me her spiritual problems. She is by faith Jewish but is also 
deeply influenced spiritually by Hinduism. 

Mrs. Bhushan returned from her office at 5 p.m. and 
we both left at 6 p.m. for my public lecture, preceded by a 
Reception, at the Cleveland Public Library, which we reached 
at 6.15 p.m. We were received by Mrs. Alice W. Loranth, 
Head of the John Griswold Collection section of the Library, 
and her assistant Mr. Shyam Pande, hailing from Sagar, Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh state, India. Mrs. Loranth hails from Hungary. 
After the Reception, at which tea and refreshments were serv¬ 
ed, Mrs. Loranth welcomed the large audience, which had 
assembled in the impressive library hall on the third floor, and 
requested her colleague, Mrs. Gibbeon, to introduce me. In 
her introductory speech, Mrs. Gibbeon referred to my long 
association with libraries in the Ramakrishna Mission and to 
my previous visit, Reception, and public lecture at the Cleve¬ 
land Public Library on 17 April 1969 during my U.S. lecture 
tour of 1968-69, and requested me to address them on the 
theme: The Spiritual Training of the Mind, announced by the 
library in the local papers, in its printed invitation letters with 
a picture of Sri Kr$na embossed on them, and in the artistic 
presentation in its road-side display booth. 

I spoke on the subject for 50 minutes and answered signi- 
cant questions from the audience for another twenty minutes. 
Everyone experienced a highly elevating atmosphere in the 
hall, which fact found expression in the words of thanks utter¬ 
ed by Mrs. Loranth at the end of the meeting and conveyed 
individually by several members of the audience. Several peo¬ 
ple toofc down the address of Mrs. Bhushan to obtain books of 
the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature since, 
according to the rules of the Library, no books display for sales 
could be arranged by her in its premises. 

The Cleveland Public library is the headquarters of one of 
the largest public libraries in the United States, with a collec- 
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tion of 3,254-999 books and thousands of magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, documents, recordings, films, pictures, microforms, 
and other materials, distributed in its nine departments: 
Business information; Fine Arts; Foreign Literature; Govern¬ 
ment, Education, and Social Science; History, Biography, and 
Travel; Literature; Philosophy, Psychology, and Religion; 
Popular Library (Fiction), Science and Technology; General 
Reference Department; Brett Hall Periodical Reading Room; 
and Stevenson Room for young adults. It has some unique 
collections and special services such as: John G. White Col¬ 
lection of Folklore, Orientalia, and Chess; Drama Collections; 
Folk Arts Collection; Travel Room; Lewis Carrol Room for 
Children; Cleveland Picture Collections; Newspaper Room; 
Patent Room; and the Music Section. 

In addition to the two main library buildings down-town, 
the Cleveland Public Library System has the following 
branches: 36 neighbourhood branches; 2 bookmobiles; a 
municipal reference library in City Hall; a mini-branch in the 
west concourse of the Union Terminal; 29 hospital libraries, 25 
libraries in other health and welfare institutions; sub-branches 
in the Salvation Army Hough Multipurpose Center and in the 
Urban League Street Academies; a Spanish library at Carnegie 
West Branch; expanding number of deposit collections in such 
agencies as the Jury Room, health clinics, Cleveland Metro¬ 
politan Housing Family Life Centres, and Cleveland Metro¬ 
politan Housing Units for the elderly. 

Among its many departments, the John G. White Collec¬ 
tion is unique. It is one of the greatest collections of books 
in the world in its three subjects of Folklore, Orientalia, and 
Chess, primarily oriented for research. It includes many 
items not found elsewhere in the United States, and some not 
to be found anywhere else in the world. 

This Collection originated as the personal library of John 
Griswold White, a noted Cleveland attorney, who served many 
years as President and Member of the Cleveland Public Lib¬ 
rary’s Board of Trustees. His gifts to the Collection that was 
to bear his name began in the 1880’s and continued to his death 
in 1928. The Collection has over 115,000 volumes in more 
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than 7,000 languages and dialects. Of the three subjects re- 
presented, the Orientalia classification includes books in both 
Asian and Western languages, books on Asia from the Near 
East to Easter Island; the Folklore category includes folk teles 
and medieval romances, chapbooks and gypsy lore; the Chess 
classification includes material on checkers as well as chess. 
This is the largest chess library in the world, with its 15,000 
catalogued chess items. 

The guiding principles for the development of the Orien¬ 
talia collection, as outlined by Mr. White in his Will in 1919, 
stressed that the scope should be wide so as to provide infor- 
mation on the thoughts, religious faith, manners customs 
literature, antiquities, and languages of the peoples of the East, 
with the preference for books that ‘let Orientals speak for 
themselves*. And he stipulated that ‘all translations of an 
Oriental book*, as well as its original Asian text, be collected 
so that readers could compare them, and that books of per¬ 
manent interest only be acquired—classics rather than those 
on current affairs. These guiding principles have resulted in 
the building up of a library of remarkable richness on tradi¬ 
tional pre-Westem Asian cultures. The Sanskrit collection has 
long been the largest and the most complete in the United 
States. Books in other Indie languages are also full. Most 
noteworthy are the materials in Sinhalese, Bengali, Arabic, 
Syriac and Persian. The Arabian Nights and the Persian 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam are available in the original and 
56 and 47 other languages respectively, in a collection of 
approximately 1,000 volumes. 

The Oriental religions in which the collection is strongest 
are Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, and Islam. There are a num¬ 
ber of extremely rare volumes on the Zoroastrian sacred 
book, Avesta. The books on Sikhism include many titles 
privately printed in India and now virtually unobtainable. 
The works on Islam are very numerous and include a large 
number of editions of the Koran, with versions of the text in 
some 39 languages, many of them in Chinese. 

A number of valuable Asian manuserpits are in the Col¬ 
lection. The most numerous are the Persian, many of which 
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are finely illuminated. There are important and handsome 
manuscripts in Arabic from the Near East and from Moghul 
India. There are selective manuscript works from such areas 
as Tibet, Thailand, Sumatra, and China, including a set of 
fourteen picture manuscripts of the Mosos, a non-Chinese 
ethnic group living in South-west China. 

One important group of manuscripts deals with British 
affairs in India down to 1850 (an exception to the usual stress 
on pre-Western Asia). There are more than 250 manuscripts, 
totalling about 19,000 pages, in this group. Included in these 
are papers, reports, and letters of such prominent men in 
British Indian affairs as King George III, the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, the younger Pitt, Lord Cornwallis, and Warren Hast¬ 
ings. One volume in the group describes a little-known 
scheme of Napoleon to seize the island of Mauritius as a step- 
ping-stone to India. In 1950, the Government of India, appre¬ 
ciating the value of the India documents in the White Col¬ 
lection, had the White materials microfilmed for inclusion in 
the Indian National Archives. 

Mrs. Bhushan and I returned to her house at 9.30 p.m. 
along with one Mr. Sundaram hailing from Tirunelveli in 
south India and employed in the local Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany. After purchasing some Vedanta books and dinner with 
us, he left for his flat at 11.30 p.m. Mrs. Bhushan sold 
$ 36.50 worth of Vedanta books during these three days, with 
orders for some more from some people. The organizers of 
my Cleveland programmes paid $ 26 to the Chicago Vedanta 
Society towards my travel expenses. It snowed during the 
night, the first snowfall of the year. 

4 November 1971: 

Mrs. Neeraja Bhushan has been doing everything neces¬ 
sary these three days to make my mission in Cleveland suc¬ 
cessful And she did all this in the midst of her responsibi¬ 
lities such as caring for her two little children, working part- 
time’in an office, running the household, caring for me, and 
organizing my programmes, all single-handed, for Mr. 
Bhushan is now away in India, and always with a smile. One 
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or two of her intimate friends helped her in the mat J® r °J 
arranging my programmes. I was much impressed with her 
spiritual qualities and the simplicity and naturalness of her 
personnlity. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio state: Taking leave of Neeraja and 
thanking her for her kindness, I reached the Cleveland airport 
with one of Neeraja’s friends at 9 a.m. and, taking eave 
her, left by Allegheny Airlines flight 651 at 9 55 a.m. a 
landed at the airport, Colombus, Ohio state, atl0 f 0a - m , 
was received by Dr. Sanjiv Kumar Ghosh, my local host, and 
we reached his home on Medhurst Road at 11.30 a.m. and 
were received by Mrs. Tapati Ghosh (Dolly). 

At 7 30 p.m., Dr. and Mrs. Ghosh took me to the Ohio 
State University where, under the auspices of the Gita Asso¬ 
ciation conducted by some of the Indian students and staff, I 
addressed a gathering of Indians and Americans on The Um- 
versal Message of the Gita at the International Student House 
for Men, and answered questions from the gathering there- 
after. We returned home at 9.30 p.m. 


5 November 1971: 

At 7.30 p.m., Sanjiv and Tapati took me to the University 
India Association where I addressed a public meeting in the 
Hagerty Hall, speaking on the occasion on Spiritual Life in an 
Industrial Age. After the one-hour lecture, which was listen¬ 
ed to with deep interest by the cosmoplitan gathering present, 
there was half an hour of stimulating question-answer session. 
We returned home at 9.30 p.m. 


6 November 1971: 

At the request of Sanjiv and Tapati, I inaugurated this 
morning their beautiful shrine, decorated with the pictures of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Vive- 
kananda, and Jesus Christ, one of Buddha to be added later 
when a copy is received from the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago, in the basement of their house. I did the 
worship and performed arati and bhajan , and read a few pages 
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from the The Life of Sri Ramakrishna which carries a fore- 
word by Mahatma Gandhi. The small group of assembled de¬ 
votees was served with a sumptuous lunch by Tapati. 

The Columbus region had the first snowfall of the year 
this afternoon and the earth was carpeted with an inch of white 
snow, which presented a beautiful sight. 

' Dr Ghosh sold S 55.75 worth of Vedanta books during 
these three days. He also paid S 24 to the Chicago Vedanta 
Society towards my travelling expenses. Dr. Surendra Kumar 
Sehgal and his wife Aruna, with whom we had dinner last 
evening, gave me an offering of S 10, which also was passed 
on to the Chicago Vedanta Society towards the same. 

7 November 1971: 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: I reached the Columbus airport 
along with Dr. and Mrs. Ghosh and their two sons at 9 a. 111 . 
Taking leave of them, I left by the United Airlines flight 684 
at 9.35 a.m. and landed at the National Airport, Washington, 
D.C., at 10.25 a.m. I saw the earth below carpeted witli 
fresh snow for the first 100 miles of the flight. I was received 
by Dr. Shanti Tayal, his son Vivek, my local hosts, and Mrs. 
Jean F. Skillman, member of the Vedanta Society of Greater 
Washington. We reached the house of Dr. Tayal at 11 a.m. 
and were received by Mrs. Indra Tayal. 

The Vedanta Society of Greater Washington has drawn 
up a tight programme for my four-day stay in the American 
capital. Dr. Tayal, the Secretary, handed over to me a copy 
of the programme and also a copy of one of the Capital’s 
dailies, namely, The Washington Post for November 6, which 
had published the programme. 

At 12.30 p.m. today, the N.B.C. (National Broadcasting 
Corporation) colour TV put out, in a weekly Meet the Press 
programme, a half-hour recorded interview with India s 
Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who left New York this 
morning for West Germany after her programme in the Ame¬ 
rican capital. She faced successfully the panel of press cor¬ 
respondents representing The New York Times, The Boston 
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Globe , The Washington Post , and the N.B.C. I also read 
today with interest the despatch published in the Washington 
daily, The Evening Star of 5 November, under the heading: 
India's Ills Unnerve President , under the column, ‘Point of 
View’, in which its popular staff writer, Mrs. Mary Mcgrory, 
gives an interesting account of the interview between the 
Indian Prime Minister and the American President. 

At 2 p.m., Dr. Tayal took me by his car and we reached 
the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer at 1545 Chain Bridge 
Road, Mclean, Virginia state, at 2.30 p.m. for my first public 
lecture during the current Washington visit. After introduc¬ 
tion of the guest speaker by Professor Kurt Leidecker, Presi¬ 
dent of the Vedanta Society of Greater Washington and of 
Washington Friends of Buddhism, I addressed the assembled 
members and guests of the Vedanta Society on Sanctions for 
Peace in Hinduism and answered questions thereafter. The 
Society had fixed $ 2 as contribution per person which yield¬ 
ed $ 87. Mrs. Tayal had opened a Vedanta bookstall which 
registered $ 65 by sale. We all returned home at 4.30 p.m. 

From 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., Dr. Tayal and I had dinner and 
discussions at the home of Dr. Mishrilal Vatsia, a physicist 
hailing from Delhi and employed in scientific research under 
the American Federal Government, and Mrs. Shanti Vatsia, 
both devoted members of the Vedanta Society, and Mrs. Usha 
Khosla of Calcutta who was their guest and on a brief visit 
to the States under the proving flight of Air India’s jumbo 
737. 

8 November 1971: 

I left home with Mrs. Tayal at 1.15 p.m. and reached the 
George Mason College in Fairfax county, Virginia state, at 
1.55 p.m., for my second public lecture of this visit. Mr. 
Robert McCoy, who had interviewed me over TV channel 14 
during my August visit, welcomed us and introduced me to 
the audience assembled in the fine auditorium of the college 
and requested me to address them on the announced theme: 
The Divinity of Man. I spoke for an hour on the subject and 
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answered questions for another fifteen minutes. We return¬ 
ed home at 4 p.m. 

At 6.15 p.m., I left with Dr. Shanti Tayal and Mrs. Jean 
Skillman and reached the Presbyterian Church. Berwyn 
Heights, Greenbelt Road, Maryland state, at 7 p.m. for my 
third public lecture. Mrs. Mekhala Jha had kindly brought 
with her, from the Indian Embassy, application forms for my 
visas for some of the European countries which I am sche¬ 
duled to visit in January en route to India. I signed them and 
returned them to her. The meeting began at 7.45 p.m. in 
the very impressive 400-seat hall of the church with the wel¬ 
come speech by Rev. Sydney Conger, Minister-in-charge, fol¬ 
lowed by Vedic chants of Sahandvavatu and Asato md sad- 
gnrnaya by Mrs. Saroja Balasubrahmanyam. Dr. V. K. Bala- 
subrahmanyam, scientist working at the N.A.S.A. (National 
Aeronautical and Space Administration), Berwyn Heights, 
Maryland state, then introduced me and requested me to 
address them on the announced subject: VeddnUi and Our 
Modern Youths. I spoke on the subject for an hour and 
answered questions for another half an hour and the audience 
responded heartily to the whole proceedings. S 17 and S 1<S 
were realized by the Vedanta Society from Vedanta book 
sales and donations respectively. After the meeting, the Bala- 
subrahmanyams took me to their home, about 5 miles away, 
for a south Indian dinner, at which Dr. Van Allen, also of 
the N.A.S.A., and Mrs. Avis Allen, a very amiable couple de¬ 
voted to Indian culture, also joined. The Balasubrahman- 
yams left me at the house of the Tayals at 12.40 a.m. 

9 November 1971: 

I was interested to watch this morning a television show 
on Hatha Yoga from 10.30 to 11 a.m. performed by a Mrs. 
Cathleen Hitchcock. This programme is produced by the 
W.G.G.H. TV, Boston, and screened by the Public Broad¬ 
casting Service, along with several other healthy and educa¬ 
tional TV items, throughout the United States. These pro¬ 
grammes are not interrupted by commercial advertisements, 
as is the case with all other TV and radio programmes, which 
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also, especially the TV, smack of much sex and crime. The 
Hatha Yoga programme, which are lessons in yoga exercises, 
are put out twice a day on five week-days and once on Satur¬ 
day. I felt that if this programme caught on, it would help 
to reduce the trade of certain Indian and local exploiters of 
yoga in this country. 

At 2.30 p.m., Miss Betty Medsger, reporter of The 
Washington Post, came to the house of the Tayals for a press 
interview with me according to previous appointment made 
by the Vedanta Society. The interview, which was on a high 
plane of thought and ideology, lasted for over an hour. She 
took leave at 4 p.m., promising to attend my lecture at the 
special meeting for ladies at the Embassy of India tomorrow. 

At 7.15 p.m., I left with Mrs. Jean Skillman and reached 
the George Washington University at 8 p.m. to address my 
fourth and last public lecture of this visit in the Capital. 
Professor Alfred Hiltebeitel of the Department of Religion of 
the university received me and introduced me to the assem¬ 
bled audience, which consisted of students and teachers from 
this and some other universities, besides members of the 
public, and requested me to speak on the announced theme: 
The Spiritual Training oj the Mind. I spoke for an hour on 
the subject, during which the audience sat and listened in deep 
silence and attention to what is a fascinating topic to increas¬ 
ing numbers of the Western peoples today, as I have seen 
during these tours. The talk was followed by another hour 
of questions and answers, during which one could experience 
the deep involvement of the audience in the subject under 
discussion. Jean had opened her Vedanta bookstall, which re¬ 
gistered a sale of $ 35.30. I returned home at 10.45 p.m. 
with Professor Dhiren Ghosh of the Mathematics Department 
of the Catholic University and Professor Pankaj Basu, an 
old student of the Ramakrishna Mission High School, Sarisha, 
Bengal, India, and Mrs. Rina Basu. After talking with the 
Tayals and taking refreshments, they left at 11.30 p.m. 

10 November 1971: 


Mrs. Mekhala Jha sent the Indian Embassy car to the 
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house of the Tayals at 9.15 a.m. this morning and I reached 
the Embassy by it at 10 a.m. Mr. Sundara Rajan, Financial 
Commissioner of the Indian Railways, New Delhi, now on 
an official visit to Washington, came immediately after for a 
personal interview. Later, I spent a few minutes with the 
Indian Ambassador, Mr. L. K. Jha, before his departure to 
the Indian Chancery. 

At 10.30 a.m., Mrs. Jha conducted me to the spacious 
Reception parlour of the Embassy, in which I had addressed 
a special meeting on 25 August 1971. Mrs. Jha introduced 
me to the waiting audience of over 100 women whom Mrs. 
Jha had invited to hear me speak on Vedanta and the Spiri¬ 
tual Life of Man, some of whom attend her weekly bhajan 
meetings. The invitees included, among others, wives of Sena¬ 
tors, such as Mrs. Charles Percy, Mrs. William Saxbe, Mrs. 
Church, Mrs. Cook, and Mrs. Lorainne Cooper, wives of the 
Ambassadors of Canada and Upper Volta, Mrs. Me Cardie. 
Mrs. Conroy, and a photographer of The Washington Post, a 
correspondent of The Washington Daily News, Mrs. Harkness 
of the N B C., TV Section, Mrs. Smith of the A.B.C. (Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Corporation) TV section. Mrs. Simons and 
Mrs Lester Brown of the India Council, Mrs. Gruen of t.ie 
India-America Forum, Mrs. Candy Strouss of the Fashion 
Magazine, Mrs. Coe, art critic, Mrs. King and Mrs. Hatori o 
the Red Cross, wives of several officials of the Pentagon, World 
Bank, and of the Indian Embassy, Mrs. Sally Reston, wife 
of Mr. James Reston of The New York Times, and Mrs. Mos- 
baeter, wife of the Chief of Protocol, U.S.A. 

After Mrs. Jha had welcomed the distinguished guests 
and introduced me to them, I addressed them for an hour 
on the subject, expounding the philosophy of Vedanta, and 
stressing the Gita teaching of a comprehensive spirituality 
combining outward social action with inward meditation, the 
rational strength behind its message, its relevance to humanity 
in the modem age, its special relevance to women in contem¬ 
porary America, and how much India owes to her own women 
in the field of her culture and the preservation of her spiritu¬ 
ality. The audience listened in pin-drop silence and attention 
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to the talk, which was followed by twenty minutes of interest¬ 
ing questions and answers. Mrs. Jha then served coffee and 
tea and refreshments to the guests, during which she intro¬ 
duced several of them to me, such as Mrs. Sally Reston, and 
several others introduced themselves to me and conveyed 
their heart-felt thanks for the experience. Mrs. Jha herself 
was very happy at the wonderful response of her distinguish¬ 
ed guests to the ideas and sentiments of the talk and the dis¬ 
cussion, and conveyed to me the feelings of many of her guests 
that they would have liked both to go on for another hour. 

Mrs. Gwen Koble and Mrs. Jean Skillman had opened a 
Vedanta bookstall at the meeting which registered a substan¬ 
tial sale of $ 76. 

At 12.30 p.m., Mrs. Jha took me to the house of Mrs. Jaya 
Rukmini Naidu, wife of Indian Military, Naval, and Air At¬ 
tache, General Naidu, for a lunch party, which was joined 
also by some of the Indian ladies who had attended the Em¬ 
bassy meeting. At 3.30 p.m., Rob (Mr. Robert McCoy) came 
and took me to the studio of his TV channel 14 for recording 
a half-hour interview for release on 13 November at 7.30 
p.m. Mr. McCoy and Mr. Danny Eaton interviewed me on 
Vedanta and its relevance to the modern world , during which 
they also asked me about my own impressions of my tours in 
Australia, Holland, and U.S.A. For want of time, since the 
interview was delayed by half an hour due to pressure on 
the studio and since I had another engagement at the house 
of the Tayals soon after, the scheduled one-hour interview 
had to be cut down to half an hour. Mr. McCoy left me at 
the Tayals’ at 6 p.m. and came again for the special meeting 
of the members and sympathisers of the Vedanta Society at 
7.15 p.m. in the basement parlour of the Tayals, which was 
soon filled with over 65 ladies and gentlemen. I addressed 
then on Vedanta and the message of Sri Ramakrishna and 
answered the members' questions as to how the Society’s 
work could be developed. 

The Vedanta Society of Greater Washington paid $ 100 
to the Chicago Vedanta Society towards my internal travelling 
expenses. '. 
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Cutting short the discussion and taking leave of the mem¬ 
bers and Mrs. Tayal and Mrs. Jha, in view of my having to 
catch my plane to Chicago, I left the house with Dr. Shanti 
Tayal at 8.45 p.m. and reached the Washington National Air¬ 
port at 9.15 p.m. And taking leave of Tayal, I left by the 
United Airlines flight 702 at 9.45 p.m. for Chicago. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: After a pleasant flight, I land¬ 
ed at the 0‘Hare airport, Chicago, at 10.25 p.m., 11.25 p.m. 
Washington time. Swami Bhashyananda received me and we 
reached the Vivekananda Vedanta Society at 11.20 p.m. and, 
after going through the accumulated mail awaiting my return. 

I went to bed at 1 a.m. 

II November 1971: 

At 6.15 a.m., I left the Vedanta Society and reached the 
O'Hare airport at 7 a.m. to catch plane on a ten-day lecture 
tour of Lansing and Detroit in Michigan state in U.S.A.. 
and Toronto and Montreal in Canada. I found the Chicago 
airport, which handles the landing and take off of 1.800 pianos 
and 80.000 passengers every day, very much less crowded to¬ 
day. 

EAST LANSING, Michigan state: I left O’Hare at 7.50 
a.m. by the United Airlines flight 648. the ticket for which 
the Vedanta Society had purchased for $ 29, and landed at 
the airport at Lansing, Michigan state, at 8.35 a.m. I was 
received by K. Rajendra, Vice-President, India Club, Michi¬ 
gan State University, East Lansing. We reached his home 
in Spartan Village, East Lansing, and I was received by Mrs. 
Shanno Devi Rajendra. Both of them hail from Punjab. India. 
Rajendra works as an engineer in a local firm, studies in the 
University, and conducts yoga physical exercise lessons under 
the auspices of the university, and of the Lansing Community 
College, for over a hundred enthusiastic students and pro¬ 
fessors. 

Rajendra has roused so much interest in the subject that 
a large number of candidates has to wait in the waiting list 
for the course. I was very happy to find that his approach 
to yoga was free from all commercialism and was oriented to 
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leading the candidates from the physical to the philosophical 
and spiritual dimensions of this great subject. I was also 
happy to find that he was very popular and respected by his 
students and colleagues. At his and Shanno Devis request, 
I agreed to stay with them in their modest one-bed-room dwel¬ 
ling, warmed by two large hearts, instead of in the scheduled 
well-furnished university guest house. 

At 1 p.m., I went with Rajendra and Shanno Devi to the 
Lansing Community College and addressed a gathering of its 
students, among whom were many who attend Rajendra s 
yoga classes, assembled in the Planetarium of the college. The 
audience listened in pin-drop silence to my 60-minutes talk 
on Yoga as the Science and Art of the Spiritual Life. This 
was followed by twenty minutes of question-answer session in 
the lounge. Rajendra sold $ 35 worth of Vedanta literature 
to the audience and took orders for another $ 31.50 worth of 
7 sets of Swami Vivekananda's Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, 
Jnana Yoga , and Raja Yoga. I found the students genuinely 
interested in spiritual life. 

Community Colleges mark a new frontier in education in 
the United States. The old two-year junior colleges, described 
as step-children of higher education, became recently reor¬ 
ganized as community colleges with emphasis especially on 
modernized vocational training. They are now springing up 
at the rate of one a week and are beginning to change tho 
nature of higher education in the States. They are 
now said to be educating the majority of freshmen and so¬ 
phomores in college — some 2 million students. Many experts 
predict that it won’t be long before community colleges all 
over the United States will be offering two years of free edu¬ 
cation beyond high school. These colleges are also regarded 
by these experts as perhaps the best answer to the pressing 
need for vocational education for those who do not finish 
college. Community colleges, sometimes called junior colleges 
or technical institutes, are an American concept. They have 
been in existence since the early 1900s, but it was only re¬ 
cently that they began to catch on. Since 1961, hundreds of 
new colleges have been opened and, at present, there are over 
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1,000 of them. These colleges are open day and night, with 
twice as many students enrolled in evening courses as in day¬ 
time courses. Forty per cent of the students are studying 
part time. Their special advantage is that they are accessible. 
The authorities hope that, before long, every county will be 
served by a community college. 

The community college system has critics and admirers. 
A great many faculty members in the traditional four-year 
colleges and universities look upon them as poor relations . 

The community colleges offer a wide variety of courses, 
which are designed to meet the national need for more nurses, 
policemen, chefs, draftsmen, appliance repairmen, automooile 
mechanics, and skilled workers of all kinds. In the field o 
law enforcement alone, they offer 300 programmes, including 
criminology, police administration, traffic control, and com¬ 
munity relations. In the field of medicine and health, 50 
courses are available, including nursing, X-ray technology, 
dental hygiene, laboratory assistantship, and other para-me¬ 
dical services. There are courses in supermarket manage¬ 
ment, data-processing, careers in food-service industry, and in 
hotels, restaurants, and other institutions. In training people 
for jobs, community colleges are receiving increasing coopera¬ 
tion from business and industrial firms which are hungry for 
trained manpower. Many communities are offering their col¬ 
leges the use of local facilities in factories, hospitals, labora¬ 
tories, and hotels, as also offering scholarships. 

Rajendra, Shanno Devi, and I returned home at 3 p.m. 
At 6 p.m., we reached the Union Building, Room 34. of the 
university for my second lecture. I addressed the small group 
of interested listeners that had gathered there, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Asia Studies Programme of the university, on 
the announced subject: The Modern Renaissance in Mia. 
The talk was foUowed by a question-answer session. Rajendra 
sold $ 27 worth of Vedanta books to the audience. At 8 p.m., 
we reached the Kellogg Centre Auditorium of the Institute 
of Continuing Education of the university where an eager au¬ 
dience, consisting mostly of Rajendra’s yoga students, had 
assembled. I spoke to them on The Spiritual Message of 
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Vedanta and answered questions at the end. There was an 
atmosphere of devotion and spiritual earnestness in the hall, 
and a keen desire on the part of the audience to know more. 
Rajendra sold $ 31.50 worth of Vedanta books to the audience. 
We returned home at 10 p.m. 

12 November 1971: 

At 11.30 a.m., Rajendra took me to Dr. Jackson's ‘Intro¬ 
duction to Religion’ class of the university. After welcome by 
Dr. Jackson and introduction of the guest speaker by Rajen¬ 
dra, I addressed the class of 60 and odd students on the an¬ 
nounced theme of Appeal of Vedanta to Modern Man. The 
audience listened with deep interest and I answered interest¬ 
ing questions put by some of the members. Mr. Clinton Loc- 
kert, Bibliographer of the university's International Library 
for S.E. Asia, and a devotee of yoga, took a tape record of 
the talk for his own and for the Religion Department’s use. 
Rajendra sold $ 13.25 worth of Vedanta books to interested 
students. He hopes to sell a large quantity of Vedanta books 
in the campus in the coming months, in view of the interest 
roused in the subject. The university paid through him $ 50, 
and his yoga students paid S 25, to the Chicago Vedanta So¬ 
ciety towards my internal travelling expenses. We returned 
home at 1 p.m. 

In spite of being the capital of the state of Michigan, Lan¬ 
sing has many railway crossings which have no over-bridges, 
with the result that traffic becomes often jammed when the 
crossings close for the passing of the long goods trains. 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan state: At 6.10 p.m., I left with 
Rajendra, Shanno Devi, and their little daughter Archana, and 
reached the apartment of Miss Rita Sharma, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramesh Chandra Sharma of Detroit, in the Ann 
Arbor campus of the Michigan State University, at 7.40 p.m. 
Her apartment is on the 16th floor of the 19-floor building, 
which is known as the University Tower, the only high build¬ 
ing in this university town, and used as a residence for stu¬ 
dents. Rita received us and introduced us to the group of 
waiting friends of hers, with whom I spent the next forty-five 
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minutes in various discussions. One of the group was Miss 
Nandini Pillai studying post-graduate English literature, who 
said that she had attended my lectures in the Delhi Rama- 
krishna mission in the 1950s. Rita, whose Bhdrata Natyam 
debitt in Detroit three months ago Swami Bhashyananda and 
I had attended, is in the pre-medical course. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: We took leave of the group 
at 9 p.m. and, accompanied by Rita, reached her house in 
Detroit at 10 p.m. We were received by Mr. Ramesh Chandra 
Sharma and Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma, with whom I had stay¬ 
ed during all my previous four or five visits to Detroit, and 
who were glad to welcome and to be acquainted with such a 
fine couple as Rajendra and Shanno Devi. 

The Vedanta Society of Detroit, Sharma told me, had 
drawn up a programme of lectures, classes, and radio talks for 
my three days in the city. 


13 November 1971: 

Rajendra and his wife and daughter left for Lansing at 
10 a.m. I left home with the Sharmas at 2.15 pm. and reach- 
ed the Unity Temple in the city at 3 p.m. I addressed the 
gathering assembled in its chapel on Unity of Religion and 
answered questions, both lasting for about an hour and a hall 
The Temple Minister gave S 33, out of the S 66 of the box 
collections, to Mr. Sharma for the Chicago Vedanta Socie.y 
towards my travel expenses. We returned home at 5.30 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m., the Sharmas, Rita, her cousin sister Madhu, 
and I reached the Wayne State University in Detroit for my 
first of a series of three discourses on the 9th chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Over 50 interested men and women, cosmo¬ 
politan in composition, had assembled in room 583 of its Uni¬ 
versity Center building. We studied the first 12 verses of 
the chapter after a brief introductory talk by me. This was 
followed by a stimulating question-answer session. This pro¬ 
gramme was arranged with a view to giving to lovers of reli¬ 
gion in general, and Vedanta in particular, a taste of the au¬ 
thentic and original texts of Vedanta. And the response was 
overwhelming. The Sharmas had arranged for serving hot 
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coffee to the gathering. We returned home at 10.30 p.m. and 
found Professor T.K. Venkateswaran of the Department of 
Religion of the Detroit University (Jesuit-managed) waiting 
for me, along with Mrs. Susheela Venkateswaran and their 
daughter Shambhavi. They hail from Madras, south India. 
Professor Venkateswaran is a Sanskrit scholar and an able 
teacher. We talked on various subjects till they left at 1.50 
a.m. and we went to bed at 2 a.m. 

14 November 1971: 

At 7.30 p.m., I reached the W.J.J. auditorium in the 
city, along with the Sharmas, for my only public lecture of 
this visit, held under the auspices of the Vedanta Society, 
Detroit. There was a large and enthusiastic gathering pre¬ 
sent, which heard in pin-drop silence my speech on Self - 
knowledge and Human Fulfilment for an hour, followed by 
a stimulating question-answer session for twenty minutes. This 
was followed by a ten-minutes interval, after which I con¬ 
ducted in the same hall my second discourse on the Gitd, com¬ 
pleting the verses, 13th to 24th, of its 9th chapter, for which 
over 50 of the 150 of the audience stayed on. The verse 
(9.22): 

Ananydscintayanto mam ye j ana paryupasate; 

Tesam nitydbhiyuktdnam yogaksemam vahamyaham — 

‘Those who think of Me and worship Me with one-pointed 
devotion, to them who are thus constantly united with Me. 
I carry myself what they need’ 

produced a very deep impression on the listeners. 

The one-hour class ended at 10.30 p.m., and the Sharmas 
and I returned home at 1 a.m. after a visit to the apartment 
of Dr. Edith Veredy, a Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna devotee 
who hails from Hungary and who has a good library of 
Vedanta books in her house and the pictures of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda adorning her 
rooms, and who has been attending my talks these few 
days. She is a Jew, widowed early in life, and chose to re- 
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main single thereafter, strengthened by her devotion to Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

15 November 1971: 

Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma took me to the Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, at 1 p.m. for an address to its students. 
Mr. Aeron Goff, teacher in its Religion Department, received 
us and introduced me to the assembled students who had 
opted for the religion course, which is provided by the school 
and which is chosen by over 400 of its 1,000 and odd students. 
I spoke on Essentials oj Hinduism for thirty minutes and ans¬ 
wered questions for another ten minutes. 1 was interested 
to see among its teachers an American Sikh who teaches yoga 
exercises to the students. He is an American, he said, who 
has chosen to be a Sikh, complete with beard and other in¬ 
separables of the Khalsa Sikh. Mrs. Sharma and I left the 
school at 1.45 p.m. and reached the Detroit Institute of Tech¬ 
nology at 2.15 p.m. and found a hall-full of its students and 
professors awaiting our arrival. This Institute has over 1,200 
students, of which about 300 are from India. After introduc¬ 
tion by an American professor and Mr. Jesbhai Patel of the 
Institute, I spoke for an hour on The Modern Age and Our 
Youths and answered questions for another half an hour. Mrs. 
Sharma and I left the Institute at 4.15 p.m. and reached the 
studio of the W.D.E.T.F.M. radio of the Wayne State Uni¬ 
versity at 4.50 p.m. for a forty-five-minutes live radio inter¬ 
view by Gary Lee Borton from 5.15 p.m. In the course of 
my answers to the interviewer’s questions, I referred to the 
importance of Detroit, as next only to Chicago, as the field of 
Vedanta work by Swami Vivekananda in U.S.A. Mrs. Sharma 
and I returned home at 6.30 p.m. 

The Sharmas and I, along with Rakesh and Dinesh, sons 
of the Sharmas, and Madhu, left home again at 7.30 p.m. and 
reached room number 583 of the Wayne State University 
Center for my third and last discourse on the Gita. A much 
larger audience than at the two previous discourses had filled 
the spacious room. I completed the study of the remaining 
eleven verses of the ninth chapter and spent more time in ans- 
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wering questions and in informal discussions after the meet¬ 
ing, this being my last such discourse in Detroit. I also an¬ 
nounced, to the joy of all present, that the study class would 
be continued by the Vedanta Society of Detroit through Pro¬ 
fessor T. K. Venkateswaran, who had agreed to conduct week¬ 
ly classes on the Upanisads every Friday in a room in his Uni¬ 
versity of Detroit, from the next Friday itself. The Sharmas 
had arranged for serving hot coffee to all members of the au¬ 
dience. There was a brisk sale of Vedanta and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda books after the meeting. Total sales during 
these three days registered $ 138.70, besides orders for a 
further S 30 worth of books to be obtained by the Society 
from the Chicago Vedanta Society. 

The Sharmas and I left the university at 10 p.m. and 
reached the house of Professor Venkateswaran at 10.45 p.m. 
at his invitation, after visiting, on the way, Sister Padma and 
her group of fellow-American members of the Integral Yoga 
Institute, some of whom had been attending my classes and 
lectures these three days. I had been impressed by the de¬ 
votion and monastic earnestness of Padma, a young girl in 
her twenties. The Venkateswarans received us and served 
us south Indian refreshments, after which we discussed, among 
other subjects, the nature and set-up of religion courses in 
American colleges and universities. I suggested to him the 
need for bringing out a book, through any interested student’s 
thesis for Ph.D., dealing with Christian Missionary presenta¬ 
tion of Hinduism in the United States during the past 200 
years. Now that a more healthy inter-religious relationship 
is emerging in the modern age, a full documentation, in a 
single book, of the diverse manifestations of attitudes and ac¬ 
tions of the previous unhealthy relationship will be valuable 
from the historical point of view. He agreed to consider the 
matter. The Sharmas and I returned home at midnight. 

16 November 1971: 

Mr. Sharma and I reached the studio of the W.R.I.F.-F.M. 
radio on the outskirts of Detroit at 8.30 a.m. for a live forty- 
five-minutes radio interview of me by Mr. Henry Malone from 
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9 a.m. During the interview, Mr. Malone was aggressive to 
begin with, and expressed, during his introductory remarks 
into the radio, his utter dissatisfaction with the yogis and 
swamis coming to America, making tall claims of psychic 
powers and spiritual attainments, but talking incoherently and 
in poor language when interviewed. But as the interview 
proceeded, his tone mellowed and he began to commend what 
I was saying and even refer to them as 'wise words . And I 
remembered my similar experience during the radio inter¬ 
view at Portland, Oregon state. U.S.A., on January 31, 1969. 
We returned home at 10.15 a.m. At 11.30 a.m., Mr. and Mis. 
Sharma and I reached the Detroit Metropolitan airport for 
my flight to Toronto, Canada. 

CANADA 

TORONTO, Ontario province: Taking leave oi this very 
fine couple who had enfolded me and my mission in Detroit 
in their self-effacing love and dedication, I left at 11.55 a.m. 
by North-Central Airlines flight 992, purchased by the 
Sharmas for me for $ 24.84, and landed at the international 
airport, Toronto, Ontario province, Canada, at 12.50 p.m. I 
was received by Dr. I. Aravinda Menon, Secretary of the 
Vedanta Society of Toronto and my local host, and Mr. Vasu- 
dev Basin, a member of the Society. We reached Menon s 
house at 5 Hookwood Drive, Agincourt, Toronto, at 2 p.m. and 
were received by Mrs. Hansa Menon. 

HAMILTON, Ontario province: After a lunch party in 
their house, I left with Mr. Menon, Vasudev. and Mr. Peter, 
another devotee of Vedanta, at 4 p.m. and, at 5.30 p.m., reach¬ 
ed the house of Mr. Krishna Amin, the town engineer in the 
town of Saltfleet, 10 miles from Hamilton, where I am sche¬ 
duled to address a public meeting in its McMaster University 
later at 7 30 p m. We were received by Krishna and his very 
amiable wife, Anjana. I had known Krishna since I visited 
the Engineering College at Vallabh Vidyanagar, Anand, 
Gujarat state, India, where he was then a student, as chief 
guest at its anniversary celebration in the early 1950s, and had 
found in him a spirit of devotion to God and dedication to the 
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service of man as taught by Swami Vivekananda, who is the 
one source of his life-inspiration. He had also organized my lec¬ 
tures in McMaster University during my two previous visits 
in 1968-69. He also conducts a Vedanta study and meditation 
group in his house. The couple had arranged for a dinner in 
their home, which we all enjoyed immensely, after which we 
all reached the university at 7.30 p.m. I was received by 
Professor Younger of its Department of Religion and intro¬ 
duced to the large waiting audience assembled in the Senior 
Science 102 Amphitheatre. The meeting had been called by 
the Department of Religion and two other associations of the 
university. I spoke for an hour on the announced subject: 
Man’s Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-century Scien¬ 
tific Thought. There was pin-drop silence and close attention 
during the talk, which was followed by an hour of stimulating 
questions and answers. Professor T.R.V. Murthy, Visiting 
Professor here, and previously of the Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, India, proposed a felicitous vote of thanks, after which 
we left at 10 p.m. for Toronto. 

TORONTO: We returned to the home of the Menons in 
Toronto at 12.30 a.m. after spending a few minutes in the 
house of Krishna and Anjana Amin. After the meeting, Dr. 
Menon had sold Vedanta books worth $ 17, and received 
orders for another $ 35 worth of these books. 

17 November 1971: 

I attended a lunch party at the home of Vasudev Basin 
this afternoon, followed by a dinner party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sennathi Raja, both attended by some members 
of the Vedanta Society At 8 p.m., the Menons and I reached 
the meeting room of the Friends Group at 60 Lowther Avenue, 
Toronto, where a cosmopolitan and spiritually inclined audi¬ 
ence had assembled to hear me speak on Self-knowledge and 
Human Fulfilment. After sitar music and introduction, I 
spoke on the subject for an hour and answered questions from 
various sections of the audience for another hour. The listen¬ 
ers included two Federal Government officials of the Canadian 
Administration in its State Department, who had come to 
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study and report the aims and activities of the Toronto Vedanta 
Society to the Federal Government, as part of its project of 
collection of information as to what different communities in 
Canada are doing, with a view to determining thenatureand 
quantum of Government help to them. After the meeting, 
the officers expressed to me their deep appreciation of heir ex¬ 
perience. The Menons and I reached their house at 11 p_m. 

The Vedanta Society, Menon told me. had sold S 47 anJ 
received orders for another S 45 worth of Vedanta books at 
the two lectures. It had received S 50 from the umversit> 
for the Chicago Vedanta Society towards my ' rav «j l ex P enscs 
and it had purchased my air ticket for Montreal costing S 30. 

18 November 1971: 

MONTREAL, Quebec province: 1 reached the Toronto 
airport at 7.30 a.m. with Dr. Menon. Taking leave of him 
I left by Air Canada flight 804 at 9 a.m. and landed at Mon 
treal airport at 10 a.m. The plane took off an hour la e due 
to fog. 1 was received by Mr. Ram Sainam, my local hos . 
with whom I had stayed during my two P--ev.ous Nns, to 
Montreal in 1968-69. We reached his house at 5585 Quee. 
Mary Road, Hampstead, Montreal, at 10 30 a ‘™' 1 
was blanketed with a thin veneer of snow which had fade 
the previous night; in contrast, the weather in Toronto was 
still pleasantly autumnal. 

I left with Ram Sainani at 11.30 a.m. and reached the 
McGill University at 12 noon. We were received by Pro¬ 
fessor R.W. Stevenson, Head of the Department of Religious 
Studies, who had arranged my lecture at this university dur¬ 
ing my 1968-69 tour also. He introduced me to his class of 
over 100 students, and requested me to speak to them on 
Evolution in Vedanta and Modern Science. I spoke on the 
subject for 50 minutes using the blackboard freely to 1 “ us,r “' 1 
and explain the points, and answered questions from the deep 
ly interested listeners for another thirty minutes. Ram and 
I returned home at 2.30 p.m. Mrs. Usha Sainam and Master 
Dev Sainani returned home from office and school respective¬ 
ly at 4.30 p.m. and 1 was glad to meet them. Both Ram and 
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Usha are engineers; they used to attend my weekly Gita lec¬ 
tures at the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, during the 
1950s, when they were employed in the Central Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. Earlier, Ram used 
to attend my weekly Gita lectures at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Karachi, now in West Pakistan, when he was a high school 
and engineering college student in the 1940s. I have found 
in this couple high spiritual and human qualities, along with 
professional competence. Usha had the courage to refuse an 
appointment when her Montreal employer firm insisted on her 
giving up wearing her Indian sari f after the firm had found 
her otherwise competent for the job. The firm finally relent¬ 
ed and took her in. Her long experience in the West made her 
realize, she told me several times, that women had to face 
much irrational and irritating masculine prejudice in the pro- 
fessions. 


I addressed a parlour meeting in the spacious sitting room 
of the Sainanis on The Spiritual Training 0 j the Mind from 
8.15 p.m. for an hour and answered questions from the group 
of over 50 for another hour. The session ended with a ten- 
minutes meditation. The Sainanis hold a spiritual meeting in 
their parlour on the first Friday of every month with readings 
from books like The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, followed by 
meditation and bhajan. 


19 November 1971: 

At 10.30 a.m., Ram took me to the Vanier College in Ville 
b . Laurent area of the city for a lecture to the students of 
Is| phdosophy department. This is a junior college in which 

numW al f S °/ S , 0ffered as a sub i ect °f study, and quite a large 

nt n°L S (t n Vf f ° r ‘ he Same ' 1 addressed ‘hese stu- 
Sel J- kno ^9e and Human Fulfilment for about 50 

The In/ ^T.Tl qUeStions for an °‘her forty minutes. 

In the a fl , ha , d fi " ed <he hal1 ’ wi,h man >’ sitting 

n the >are floor, included some teachers and citizens also. 

in the Ohio™! mte / eSt Senerated amon 2 the young listeners 
m the philosophy and spirituality of Vedanta. At 1 p.m„ Ram 

and I, accompanied by Mrs. Anjali KhandwaUa, who teaches in 
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this college, and her husband, Mr. Pradip Khandwalla, who 
teaches Business Administration in the McGill University and 
who is known to me ever since he was a little child in Karachi, 
reached their apartment for a lunch party, after which Ram 

and I returned home at 3 p.m. 

At 8.30 p.m., Ram, Usha, Dev, and I reached the Unity 
Truth Centre for my public lecture on Religion in the Seven¬ 
ties. There was a deeply interested audience, whom I address¬ 
ed on the subject for an hour and answered their pertinent 
questions for another hour. We returned home at 11 p.m. 


20 November 1971: 

Usha Sainani took me and Dev to the Monchanin Centre 
in the Urbain area of the city at 10.00 a.m. for my last lecture 
in Montreal. This is a Catholic group interested in cultural 
and spiritual dialogue between religions, and I had addressed 
it during my 1968-69 visit. I spoke to the small but earnest 
group on the announced theme of Man’s Search After the 
Eternal for an hour. The talk was followed by two hours o 
stimulating question-answer session. We returned home a 
2 p.m. and, from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., there were a number of 
visitors, including Professor David Miller, Mrs. Mollet Miller, 
and their two children. David is Head of the Department of 
Religion in the local George Williams University, which I had 
addressed during my 1968-69 visit. He was then at ‘he Case 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio state, U.S.A. 
and had arranged, in April 1969, for my talks to his students 
on the difficult subject of The Manfakya Upan,sad, during 
which some of his students had squatted on the floor of the 
class-room for want of seats. He and Mollet are very spiri¬ 
tually inclined and have spent over a year in Bhubaneshwar, 
India, studying Indian Philosophy. The visitors left at 6.15 
pm and we had our dinner immediately after. Ram had 
sold $ 68, and received orders for another S 32 worth of 
Vedanta books at the various meetings. He had also received 
for the Chicago Vedanta Society, towards my travelling ex¬ 
penses, $ 50 from the McGill University, S 20 from the Varner 
College $ 15 from the Unity Truth Centre, and S 15 plus the 
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cost of S 60 for my Montreal-Chicago flight from the Mon 
chanin Centre. 

Ram told me about the decline of the local people’s in¬ 
terest in Christianity and cited the instance of a Catholic 
church demolished to make room for a highway in the city, 
and the more serious fact of a large, over 30-feet high, statue 
of Jesus, which was in its premises, lying on the road-side for 
over a year with a sale announcement tag on it, until a private 
gentleman purchased it for about S 10,000 against its cost price 
of over S 40,000. 


USA. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: Ram, Usha, Dev, and I reach¬ 
ed the Montreal airport at 7.20 p.m., where Pradip and Anjali 
also joined us soon after. The customs and U.S. immigra¬ 
tion formalities were easily gone through. Taking leave of 
these fine friends, I left at 7.50 p.m. by Air Canada flight 735 
and landed at the O’Hare airport, Chicago, at 8.35 p.m., 
9.35 p.m. Montreal time. Swami Bhashyananda and two of 
his American probationers received me and we reached the 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society at 9.30 p.m. 

21 November 1971: 

At 11 a.m., I addressed the Sunday morning Service of 
the Vivekananda Vedanta Society on the announced subject: 
Man's Search jor the Eternal for an hour and spent half an 
hour thereafter with the Society's Sunday school children. At 
7 p.m., all the fifteen or more inmates of the Society reached 
the house of Dr. Satyen Pitroda in the nearby town of Villa 
Park, about 30 miles from Chicago, for a dinner party preced¬ 
ed by singing the Rdmndm bhajan in chorus. We returned 
to the Society at 10.30 p.m. 

I received today the following letter from Mrs. Mekhala 
Jha, enclosing a clipping from The Washington Daily News, 
conveying the impressions of her guests at her Indian Embassy 
meeting addressed by me on 10 November; the clipping con¬ 
tained a photo of the speaker, with a brief report of the speech 
below it: 
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Deal* Swamiji, 

Herewith a clipping from The Washington Daily News. It is quite 
veil written, I think. 

I have had several phone calls, from amongst my friends who were 
present. They were all very impressed and even influenced by what 
Vedanta had to offer, through your lecture of the 10 November morn¬ 
ing in our Embassy, even though some of them were exposed to this 
for the first time. They said they were sony there were no more talks 
to follow. I informed them about the Saturday TV programme on 
Channel 14. However, there was one point a friend of mine, a Sena¬ 
tor’s wife, raised. She said that, like herself, quite a few ladies had 
come there giving up some important appointment. So she felt the in¬ 
troduction of the speaker and leading up to the main topic should 
have taken less time. She. as some of the others also, w-anted to hear 
as much of the actual subject and still have time to raise questions, 
since it was not like the usual lecture, and there was so little oppor¬ 
tunity for them to hear in the future.... 

Embassy of India. 2700. Macomb Street. With, pranams. 

Washington, D.C., 18 November 1971. Mekhala 


22 November 1971: 

I received today the following letter of appreciation and 
thanks from the Curriculam Coordinator, Social Studies, 
Greenwich Public Schools, Connecticut state, where I had ad¬ 
dressed its High School, along with three other monks, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain, on 15 October 1971: 

Greenwich, 

Dear Swami Ranganathananda: November 19. 1971. 

It was a rare privilege for the Greenwich Public Schools to have 
you spend a day in our schools and to share yourself so freely with 
the students and the staff. 

You brought much enlightenment to those who came in contact 
with you and you projected a serenity which we all seek. You brought 
to my mind these segments of the Bhagavad-G*ta as translated by 
P. Lai: 

When tranquillity comes, sorrow goes: 

A person whose wisdom is tranquil is closest to realization. 

Knowledge shall remove your bewilderment. 

And you shall see all creation in yourself and me. 

My personal appreciation underlines that of the students and the 
school administration, and is extended to you with all humility. Our 
very best wishes go to you in your work. Namastc 

Barbara Belanich 

I attended this morning to replying to some urgent letters 

P.L.W—23 
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which had accumulated these days and to bringing this nar¬ 
rative up to date. 

MADISON, Wisconsin state: At 3 p.m., I left Chicago 
with Mr. Quivo S. Tahin, doing Biochemistry research in the 
Physiological Chemistry Department of the Wisconsin Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Madison, Wisconsin state, Mrs. Clara 
Tahin, and their two little children, Carlos and Paulov, in 
their car, and reached their house, 18B University Houses, in 
Madison, capital of the state of Wisconsin, at 6 p.m., covering 
a distance of 150 miles. The Tahins hail from Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and are initiated disciples of Swami Vijayanandaji of 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Buenos Aires, Argentina. They are 
very devoted to Sri Ramakrishna and Vedanta and are endow¬ 
ed with a sweet and amiable disposition. I had visited the 
Ramakrishna Ashrama in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in September 
1969 during my lecture tour of 1968-69 and had been impress¬ 
ed with the devotion to Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna of its 

very cosmopolitan members. 

The Tahins, with the help of some Indian students of the 
Wisconsin University — there are over 200 of them — had or¬ 
ganized a three-day programme for me in Madison. I had 
spoken in this university on 27 July 1968 during my 1968-69 
tour; in fact, it was the first lecture of that tour. 

I left home with the Tahins and Mr. B.D. Sharda, Presi¬ 
dent of Wisconsin University International Club, and Mrs. 
Sharda, both hailing from Punjab, India, at 7.30 p.m. and 
reached the Memorial Union hall at 7.45 p.m. for my public 
lecture on Science, Culture, and Religion under the auspices 
of the International Club and the Indian Association, of the 
University of Wisconsin. After introduction by Dr. V. K. 
Shah, President, Indian Association, I addressed the audience 
on the subject for an hour and answered questions for another 
half an hour, which was somewhat marred, to the dissatis¬ 
faction of all present, by one Indian questioner. 

It has been my uniform experience that, barring a few 
fine exceptions, questions by Indian students at these lectures 
in U.S.A. are generally insipid and pointless. And a small 
minority among them often ask questions not to clarify the 
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subject further and bring more enlightenment into the dis¬ 
cussion by the creative process of inter-thinking, but to show 
off one’s patchy, and often incorrect, knowledge, both of India 
and U.S.A., to show off, especially, to one’s American collea¬ 
gues, the questioner’s assumed political or social radicalism, 
so as to pass off as a progressive! This contrasts vividly with 
the questions proceeding from the American section of the au¬ 
diences, which are generally to the point, which reveal the 
questioner’s grappling with a real life problem, and his search 
for more light on it, and never, never , just to show off. I had 
occasion once to gently chide such an Indian student ques¬ 
tioner, after my lecture at the Iowa State University in 1969, 
when he was criticising his own country's weaknesses and 
failures in a light-hearted manner and I had told him that I 
also criticised these, but as an insider and not as an outsider, 
and that it was more honourable and profitable for Indians in 
U.S.A. to strive to become true Indians than carbon-copy 
Americans! Only then would they become capable of taking 
the best from U.S.A., or from any other foreign country, and 
using that knowledge and experience to rid their India of her 
weaknesses; and this remark had drawn forth the spontane¬ 
ous applause of the American section of the audience, who are 
free men and women and who like others also to be free but, 
who had marked, to their sorrow and dismay, the apologetic 
and inferiority-tinged attitude of some of their Indian friends 
and colleagues to their own cultural heritage. It appeared as 
if their hearts were silently greeting, every morning, the 
American human landscape with the words: good morning. 
Sir, I am sorry I am from India! 

The Tahins had exhibited many of the books of the 
Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature in the hall 
and they were gratified to find that members of the audience 
purchased $ 97.75 worth of books, including pictures of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda, and 
a set of the 8 volumes of The Complete Works of Swami Vive¬ 
kananda , purchased by an American gentleman employed as 
Janitor of the University Student Centre. One of the mem¬ 
bers of the audience who helped the Tahins to organize the 
meeting was Mr. S. Swaminathan, an old student of the Rama- 
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krishna Mission Vivekananda College, Madras, India, and 
studying here Biochemistry leading to Ph.D. 

The meeting ended at 10.30 p.m. and Mr. Tahin, Swami- 
nathan, Mr. and Mrs. Sarada, and I reached the studio of the 
WIBA radio at 10.50 p.m. for a fifty-minutes live interview 
with me by the very popular interviewer in the programme: 
“Viewpoint”, George Vukelich, bearing the radio pseudonym, 
Papa Hambone, from 11.5 p.m. The interview went off very 
satisfactorily, the discussions were on a high intellectual level, 
there was perfect en rapport between the interviewer and the 
interviewed. I praised Mr. Vukelich for setting the high tone 
of the interview questions. He expressed his desire to Tahin 
to purchase a copy each of my two books: The Message of the 
Upanifads, latest second edition, and Eternal Values for o 
Changing Society , latest enlarged third edition. Mr. Tahin 
promised to get him a set as soon as copies reach Chicago 
from the publishers in Bombay. Noticing his keen interest, I 
lent him my personal copies of the two books for his perusal 
and return. Tahin and I returned home at 12.45 a.m. 

23 November 1971: 

I addressed a small group at the Saint Benedict Centre 
for Christian Unity this afternoon. This Centre was original¬ 
ly a Benedictine convent. Its transformation into a secular 
socio-cultural institution is an index of the decline of Catholic 
monasticism in the post-war years, and the decline also of the 
understanding of, and interest in, man’s spiritual life, over 
and above his organic dimension and its satisfactions. A few 
nuns still stay in the third floor of this enormous institution, 
which is set in a 130-acre estate, commanding a fine view of 
the large Mendota Lake skirting the city of Madison, and 
which is commodious enough to provide over-night accommo¬ 
dation for over 100 persons. The nuns work and earn outside 
and are part of a wider secular set-up of the Centre, which 
they help to run, and run efficiently. 

The Center, says its information folder, invites you to 
share an experience of community life in an atmosphere of 
brotherhood, peace, and joy. The Centre provides an environ- 
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ment which encourages activities and enterprises fostering 
unity among all persons. You are invited ‘to study, to relax, 
to reflect, to interest, to confront, to worship, to celebrate, 
to share in the responsibilities of Centre life.’ You may 
come as an individual, as a member of a family, or as a parti¬ 
cipant in a group. Some conferences and retreats are indi¬ 
vidually sponsored, planned, led by churches or other groups. 
St. Benedict’s provides leadership and direction for others 
who desire assistance and planning. A library with selected 
volumes in ecumenism, theology, and other phases of Christian 
life, is provided for study and relaxation. 

At 4 p.m., I addressed another small group at the Madi¬ 
son Area Community of Churches on The Spiritual Life of 
the Indian People. I returned home with Tahin at 6 p.m. 
At 6.30 p.m., Mr. Sudhakar Pandit, Mechanical Engineer, and 
Mrs. Manisha Pandit, of Poona, arrived with their little child, 
Milinda. Sudhakar and Manisha had heard me several times 
in Ranchi, Bihar, India, when Sudhakar was employed in the 
Heavy Engineering Corporation’s plant in that city. They are 
devoted to Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna and used to parti¬ 
cipate in the cultural and spiritual activities of the Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Seva Sangha conducted in the plant township by 
Mr. K. Krishnamurthy and his other employee colleagues. 
At their request, the Tahins and I agreed to have our break¬ 
fast with them on the 25th morning. 

There has been a rather heavy snowfall throughout this 
afternoon — the first snowfall of the year — and the tempe¬ 
rature has been between 23 and 32 degrees F. since the last 
two days. 

At 8 p.m., Tahin and I reached the house of Dr. V. K 
Shah, President of the India Association, for a dinner party 
attended by over 15 Indians and Americans, among whom was 
Miss Shanti, grand-daughter of Mrs. Thambiah, President of 
the Sarada Sangha, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, both of whom 
are devotees of Sri Ramakrishna and known to me for years. 
Shanti, 17 years, has come to study classical music in the uni¬ 
versity and is staying with her American god-parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce. While driving back home at 10.30 p.m. I 
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krishna Mission Vivekananda College, Madras, India, and 
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experienced, for the first time, what skidding of a car on a 
snow-wet road can be. 

24 November 1971: 

Mrs. Clara Tahin and I walked over the snow-covered 
road to the nearby house of Mr. B. D. Sharda, President of 
International Club, and Mrs. Sharda, at 8.45 a.m. to perform 
the aksardbhydsa ceremony, initiation into formal education, 
of their three-year old son, Girish. Some of their family friends 
were also present. The ceremony consisted, in the far-away 
American context, in making the child write with his fore¬ 
finger, while making him recite the same with his mouth, the 
following: 

Harih Om ! Sri Ganapataye namah; avighnam astv. 

Sri gurubhyo namah. 

Saraswati namastubhyam varade kdmarupini 

vidydrambham kari§ydmi siddhirbhavatu me sada — 

‘Om, the supreme Indwelling Divinity! Salutation to Sri 
Ganapaty, the remover of life’s obstacles; let there be no ob¬ 
stacles (in my path of knowledge). Salutation to the Guru. 
O Saraswati, Goddess of knowledge and wisdom; O giver of 
boons; O embodiment of (the fulfilment of) all desires; I com¬ 
mence today (the discipline of the acquisition of) knowledge; 
let me achieve success (in this) always.’ 

Mrs. Sharda served rice-milk pudding to the guests and 
children at the end of the ceremony, and also gave me an 
offering of $ 5.25, which I handed over to Clara for passing on 
to the Chicago Society. We returned home at 10 a.m. 

At 7 p.m., the Tahins and I walked to the neighbouring 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Tejnarayan Pande for a dinner party 
consisting of about 16 Americans and Indians. After the 
dinner, I answered questions put by the members, mostly re¬ 
lating to spiritual life. Afterwards, some of the members 
came with us to the home of the Tahins at 10 p.m. and pur¬ 
chased from him some books of the Vedanta literature. The 
Tahins have sold Vedanta books worth $ 157.85 during these 
three days. Mr. Vukelich gave me free of charge, for my 
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tape library at the Belur Math, India, a tape copy of the 55- 
minute radio interview, from which Swaminathan made a 
copy each for himself and for the Tahins, seeing the import¬ 
ance of the subject discussed and its fine reproduction. 

25 November 1971: 

The Tahins and I, accompanied by Swaminathan and his 
friend Tripathy, hailing from Jaunpur, Uttar Pradesh, India, 
and studying here, reached the home of the Pandits for break¬ 
fast at 8.45 a.m. We all were impressed with their devotion 
and enjoyed the breakfast. 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin state: Taking leave of them, 
we left Madison by car at 10 a.m. and reached the town of 
Milwaukee on Lake Michigan, Wisconsin state, and the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Manoli, hailing from Mysore state, India, at 
11.30 a.m. In the unavoidable absence of the Manolis in 
Canada, Mr. Nayak and Mr. Nagendra, also hailing from 
Mysore state, received us. Taking leave of me, the Tahins 
and party left for Madison at 12.15 p.m. 

I was interested to read in today's Chicago Tribune ex¬ 
cerpts from a speech by Milton J. Schapp, Governor of the state 
of Pennsylvania, at the Pennsylvania Education Congress at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and a despatch by Louis Harris 
under the title: Public’s Trust in Elected Officials has Dimi¬ 
nished. Since the points stressed in both have also relev¬ 
ance to India and other countries, I give below some of the 
more important of them. The Governor, in the course of his 
speech, gave what I consider as wise counsels on the subject 
of education which I wish India and other countries take due 
note of: 

‘The task of the 1970s, as I see it’, says the Governor, ‘is to huma¬ 
nize education.... What I want to suggest today is a philosophy rather 
than a programme — preferences rather than solutions. 

‘We should prefer people to buildings; we should prefer education 
to schooling; and we should bo at least as interested in the educational 
process as we are in the educational product itself. 

•It is no secret that I am unalterably opposed to the construction of 
unnecessarily large and expensive school buildings, whether in the 
public school system or oh college campuses. 
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•My opposition is only partly financial. It is true that we have 
been building, at all levels of the system, monuments which neither 
the commonwealth nor the local school district could afford. But that 
is only part of the problem. 

•A building represents not only a financial commitment but an 
educational commitment as well. Only certain kinds of learning can 
take place in certain kinds of buildings. 

•An elementary school building with fixed classroom walls cannot 
easily be used for “open classrooms”; and a new medical school build- 
ing with a heavy investment in laboratories and classrooms may be in¬ 
compatible with some of the changes that are now being advocated in 
medical education. 

So, big buildings are not only expensive — they are quite likely 
to prove obsolete.... After all, people can learn in a tent and can fail 
to learn in a palace. 

Let me now turn to my expressed preference for education over 
schooling. 

Education is whatever prepares the mind, the spirit, and the body 
for a life of competence and joy. Education can and does take place 
in homes, on streets, and playgrounds, and at work; and it also takes 
place — sometimes — in schools! Schooling, on the other hand, is what 
takes place only within the walls of a school. 

It is probably true that “the more education the better”; it is 
clearly not true that “the more schooling the better.” 

‘Nearly every technical and scientific development of the lost 50 
years has had the effect of increasing the length of schooling — with 
dubious results for education. This trend must be reversed. 

'The first reason is a moral one. As schooling becomes the key 
to positions of power and influence, access to these positions is neces* 
sarily limited to those who can afford to spend between 15 and 25 
years in school. 

•Moreover, the demand for long and arduous schooling tends to 
create unhealthy social divisions. If you believe “the more schooling 
the better,” then you can easily be led to believe that people with 
schooling are somehow superior to those who are unschooled. From 
this follows the contempt for manual labour which is one of the 
ugliest features of an affluent society. 

‘A long drawn-out period of schooling is also psychologically dan¬ 
gerous. Our graduate schools today are full of young people in their 
late twenties, who have reached biological maturity 10 years ago — but 
who are not yet, in the quaint language of the common law, fully 
“emancipated”. This is damaging, both to their own self-esteem and 
to the regard in which they are held by others, and surely accounts 
for the destructiveness of some campus activity in recent years. 

‘Finally, a long drawn-out period of schooling is something we 
can’t afford. It already costs an average S 750 annually to educate a 
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child in the public schools. The real cost of educating some one at the 
undergraduate level runs from S 2.000 to $ 5.000 a year. 

‘Most of this money has to come from the taxpayers, and they are 
rebelling. 

‘For all these reasons, then, we must look for ways of reducing the 
demands of schooling — but not, let me remind you, the demands of 
education. Here are some suggestions: 

‘We ought to begin by making schooling unnecessary for many pur¬ 
poses. Our society is full of requirements — for degrees, diplomas, 
certificates — blocking entrance to jobs and education. 

‘We ought to shorten school wherever possible. With that goal in 
mind, we ought to explore the year-round school; early graduation: 
early admission, the three-year college: the combination of liberal arts 
and professional training: and every other device that promises to 
shorten the period of time which young people spend without experi¬ 
encing the full responsibility of adult life. 

•We should do everything in our power to break down the barriers, 
both physical and psychological, between school and the real world. 
This will not only decrease the adverse effects of a prolonged period 
of schooling; it will also turn some schooling into education. 

‘The best education unites theory and practice. The more real ex¬ 
periences we can make available to our young people — through part- 
time employment, internship, and a wide variety of other devices — the 
better the ‘‘grist’’ they will bring to the academic “mill". 

'Finally, we ought not to forget that education — as opposed to 
schooling — is something which goes on all during our lives. What 
we need is a system of school which is more adapted to that fact than 
our present one, which tends to assume that everyone under twenty- 
one is filled with a lust for learning, and everyone over twenty-one is 
dead from the neck up.... 

'Knowledge and expertise — the ability to focus knowledge on a 
particular problem — are important in a society based on technology. 

‘But if we look at education simply as the business of ‘ manu¬ 
facturing" so many doctors and lawyers, so many teachers and ac¬ 
countants, so many carpenters and plumbers — and much of the cur¬ 
rent talk about “productivity” is in these terms — we are going to 
make our schools even less human institutions than they are now.* 

These educational ideas of Governor Schapp become re¬ 
inforced by what Psychiatrist Silvano Arieti says about the 
decline of creativity in American culture and how creativity 
can be fostered in American education and American culture. 
Dealing with the subject of Creativity and Its Cultivation in 
Chapter 44 of Volume Three of American Handbook of Psy- 
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chiatry , Silvano Arieti, the editor of the volumes, says 
(p. 737): 

•As a whole, American culture has not enhanced creativity- 

•American culture, following perhaps the industrious spirit of the 
early pioneers, has bestowed greater value on accomplishment than on 
creativity, especially theoretical creativity. Americans are predominant¬ 
ly a nation of doers, and as doers they are generally very efficient, 
both in technology and productivity. It is by now time that we re¬ 
examine our methods of fostering creativity, just as we re-examined 
our scholastic methods after Sputnik.* 

Silvano Arieti then proceeds to recommend conditions 
suitable for fostering creativity in American children, after 
repudiating the role of psychedelic drugs or alcohol in this 
field. The first condition he suggests is the practice of alone¬ 
ness, about which he says (p. 738): 

Aloneness may be viewed as a partial sensory deprivation.... The 
alone individual is not constantly and directly exposed to the conven¬ 
tional stimulations supplied by society. He has more possibility of 
listening to his inner self, to come in contact with his inner resources 
and with some manifestations of the primary process. Unfortunately, 
aloneness is not advocated in our modem forms of educating adoles¬ 
cents. On the contrary, gregariousness and popularity are held in high 
esteem. The emphasis today is on • togetherness*’ and on what Ries- 
man calls "other-directedness”. Calling a person an introvert has be¬ 
come a derogatory remark." 

Silvano Arieti continues (p. 738): 

’A second characteristic which seems to promote creativity is one 
which is contrary to the present spirit of American culture: inactivity. 

'By inactivity, of course, we do not mean schizophrenic withdrawal 
or catatonic immobility, or excessive loafing, but the allowing of periods 
of time during which the person is permitted to do nothing at an overt 
behaviour level. If a person must always focus his attention on ex¬ 
ternal work, he decreases the possibility of expanding his inner re¬ 
sources- Excessive routine activities stifle mental activity and 

cieativity.... 

The third characteristic is daydreaming. ...It is in daydream life 
that the indi\idual permits himself to diverge from the usual ways and 
to make little excursions into irrational worlds. Daydreaming offers a 
relief from the conventions of society. 

Remembrance and inner replaying of past traumatic conflicts is an¬ 
other important characteristic. 

’...Another requirement for the creative person is even more diffi- 
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cult to accept: gullibility. This word is used here to mean the willing¬ 
ness to accept at least temporarily or until proved wrong, that there are 
certain underlying orderly arrangements in everything outside us and 
inside us.... However, the creative person does not accept these find¬ 
ings indiscriminatively. He is gullible only to the extent of not dis¬ 
carding them a priori as nonsense.... 

•Alertness and discipline are other requirements. Although they 
are necessary pre-requisites for productivity in general, they acquire a 
particular aspect in creativity. A humorous remark, which has by now 
become commonplace but in which there is a great deal of metaphorical 
truth, is that creativity is ten per cent inspiration and ninety per cent 
perspiration. 

‘All the outlined characteristics, as well as others which will lx* dis¬ 
covered in future studies, facilitate the new combinations of primary 
and secondary [cognitive) processes, which lead to the tertiary process.... 

‘The personal traits and attitudes which we have already mention¬ 
ed can, and should, be encouraged in our educational systems and per¬ 
sonal habits, at least in promising individuals.’ 

And referring to the possibilities inherent in the many 
cultural minorities living in a basically Anglo-Saxon culture 
milieu in the U.S.A., Silvano Arieti concludes (p. 740): 

Tf a mingling of all the minorities, rather than an assimilation in 
the predominant culture, is permitted, the most favourable conditions 
for the enhancement of creativity will unfold, provided the special in¬ 
dividual and educational factors arc also heeded.’ 

Louis Harris's despatch analyses, with the aid of public 
opinion surveys, the public attitude to politicians and elected 
officials in the United States where, unlike in some other coun¬ 
tries like the United Kingdom and India, high public officials 
are elected persons and not permanent employees of the state. 
Says the despatch: 

‘The prevailing American view about publio officials and politi¬ 
cians is that although some of them mean well, nevertheless, unselfish 
men in high office are a rare breed. Trust in politics has diminished 
in this country over the past four years along with public confidence 
in many other institutions.’ 

And the despatch concludes: 

‘Although skepticism, even cynicism, about politicians has been a 
characteristic national trait, there may be a point beyond which the 
viability of the system is threatened. The erosion of public trust in 
politics is not something to be taken lightly.’ 
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The health of a free society is nourished and disclosed by 
its capacity for self-criticism. The United States has the 
strength of this virtue in abundance. The United Kingdom, 
India, and some other countries also possess this basic demo¬ 
cratic virtue in abundance. American self-criticism today 
discloses a sense of dts loss of grip on its social problems, a 
sense of defeatism in its international relations, and an acute 
awareness of a steady decline in its international prestige and 
power, which was at its highest point at the end of the Second 
World War. All the nations then looked up to it as the bas¬ 
tion of liberty and the champion of human dignity and free¬ 
dom in the modern world. But during these brief postwar 
years, it has wasted this enormous asset of international res¬ 
pect and international hope for a better world by its zealous 
support of wrong causes and wicked regimes, through a de¬ 
cline of that idealism and vision which is the mark of great¬ 
ness of any great nation. 

In this context, the utterances of some important leaders 
of American thought and opinion, which I came across re¬ 
cently, are revealing. The Milwaukee Sentinel of today, 26 
November 1971, has published a report of a speech by Re¬ 
presentative Henry S. Reuss (Democrat: Wisconsin) Mem¬ 
ber. House Banking and Currency Committee, and Chairman 
of a Senate House International Exchange sub-committee, and 
one of the leading economic experts in the American Con¬ 
gress, delivered in the Westminster Hall, London, on 25th 
November 1971, in which Reuss: 

told members of Parliament here Thursday that abrasive U.S. 
policies in trade and monetary affairs ‘'mark a period of painful adjust¬ 
ment for Americans as they take stock of the real limits to U.S. power 
and influence.” 

• “As the Vietnam war draws to a close, the U.S. is grouping for a 
new and more positive role in international affairs”, Reuss said. 

‘ “I am hopeful that we will find this role, and that our current 
bumptious policies are only the "last hurrah” of a diplomacy that has 
been marked for many years by an excess of ambition." 

The Wisconsin Congressman... has recently been urging a gold 
revaluation of the dollar. “You in Britain have been where we are 
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before us", Reuss told his London audience. ‘ Like Britain during the 
first half of this century, we during its second half are finding our¬ 
selves over-extended abroad. Like Britain in the period 1920 to 1945. 
we during recent years have seen our monetary reserves melt away. 
And like sterling in the not so distant past, the days of the dollar as 
the principal international reserve currency are now clearly numbered." 

‘Reuss said that even if Great Britain did not follow through on 
its decision to join the European Common Market, “your debate over 
joining Europe will have had a tonic effect. For as you have debated, 
you have come to terms with the limits and possibilities of your 
nation.” 

'Reuss said Americans “also need to come to terms with our limits 
and possibilities as a nation. In the realm of international finance ar.d 
trade, we must recognize that our balance of payments difficulties are 
very largely of our own making and that we cannot force others to 
accept the entire responsibility for getting us out of these difficulties".’ 

The U.S. weekly Time for 19 July 1971, under its ‘Ame¬ 
rican Notes’ section and under the title: Of the U.S. end 
Rome, had published the following despatch: 

‘Odd, how Rome continues to spook the American imagination. 
Interventionists and cold war warriors invoke the ancient empire as an 
example of world order that the U.S. must help impose. On the other 
hand, Rome is also invoked by those who see the Decline of the West 
in every long-haired head and every puff of pot. 

•Speaking to Mid-west news editors in Kansas City. President Nixon 
referred to federal buildings in Washington and said: 

“Sometimes, when 1 see those pillars. I think of seeing them on 
the Acropolis in Greece. I think of seeing them also in the Forum in 
Rome — great stark pillars — and I have walked in both at night. I 
think of what happened to Greece and Rome, and you see what is 
left — only the pillars. What has happened, of course, is that great 
civilizations of the past, as they have become wealthy, as they have 
lost their will to live, to improve, they then have become subject to 
the decadence that eventually destroys the civilization. The United 
States is now reaching that period." 

‘To be sure, Nixon quickly went on to express his confidence that 
the nation has the "vitality, courage, and strength ’ to remain morally 
and spiritually healthy. Despite this upbeat note, the overall effect was 
one of instant Spenglerism.* 

During my 1968-69 tour of the U.S.A., an American 
friend had presented me with a copy of a book by the well 
known cartoonist of America, Roger Price, bearing the catch¬ 
ing title: Decline and Fall by Gibbon and Roger Price. The 
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name of the author of the famous book: The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire was added by Price to his own, no only 
because of his seeing a common trait, namely, decline, between 
ancient Rome and his own contemporary America but also 
because he quotes an appropriate passage from Gibbon, relat¬ 
ing to Roman decline, on the left page of his book, to illustrate 
the same on the right page of his book with an appropriate 
picture relating to current American life, chosen by himself. 

It is interesting to study how present-day America looks 
from the point of view of a European. From De Tocqueville 
in the last century to the innumerable European writers on 
America today, this point of view has been a mixture, in vary¬ 
ing proportions, of admiration, hope, fear, confused amazement 
as of a fantasy, and in some cases, detestation. 

The New York Times of 7 November 1971, in its Magazine 
section, published an article by Anthony Burgess, the British 
writer, which is interesting in this context. Says the writer 
under the grim title: Is America Falling Apart?: 

‘America made me develop new appetites in order to make proper 
use of the supermarket.... Let me stay for a while on this subject of 
consumption. American individualism, on the face of it an admirable 
philosophy, wishes to manifest itself in independence of the community. 
You do not share things in common: you have your own things. A 
family’s strength is signalized by its possessions. Herein lies a para¬ 
dox. For the desire for possessions must inevitably mean dependence 
on possessions. Freedom is slavery. Once let the acquisitive instinct 
burgeon (enough flour for the winter, not just for the week), but there 
are ruggedly individual forces only too ready to make it come to full 
and monstrous blossom. New appetites arc invented: what to the Euro¬ 
pean arc bizarre luxuries become, to the American, plain necessaries.’ 


Mr. Burgess continues: 

Americans are at last realizing that the acquisition of goods is not 
the whole of life. Consumption, on one level, is turning insipid, espe¬ 
cially as the quality of the artifacts themselves seems to be deterio- 
lating. Planned obsolescence is not conducive to pride in workman¬ 
ship. On another level, consumption is turning sour. There is a grow¬ 
ing guilt about the masses of discarded junk — rusting automobiles 
and refrigerators and washing machines and dehumidifiers — that it is 

uneconomical to recycle- America, the world’s biggest consumer. 

is the world’s biggest polluter... There is no worse neurosis than that 
which derives from a consciousness of guilt and an inability to reform. 
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‘America is anachronistic in so many ways, and not least in its 
clinging to a belief — now known to be enviable — in the capacity 
of the individual citizen to do everything for himself. 

‘It would be supererogatory for me to list those areas in which 
thoughtful Americans feel that collapse is coming. It is enough for 
me to concentrate on what, during my New Jersey stay, impinged on 
my own life. Education, for instance, since I have a six year-old son 
to be brought up. America has always despised its teachers and. ns 
a consequence, it has been granted the teachers it deserves. The qua¬ 
lity of first-grade education that my son received, in a New Jersey 
town noted for the excellence of its public schools, could not. I sup¬ 
pose, be faulted on the level of dogged conscientiousness. The prin¬ 
cipal had read all the right pedagogic books, and was ready to quote 
these in footnotes to his circular exhortations to parents. The teachers 
worked rigidly from the approved rigidly programmed primers, ensur¬ 
ing that school textbook publication remains the big business it is. 

‘But there seemed to be no spark, no daring, no madness, no readi¬ 
ness to engage the individual child's mind as anything other than raw 
material for statistical reductions. The fear of being unorthodox is 
rooted in the American teacher's soul. You can be fired for treading 
the path of experimental enterprise. 

'I know that American technical genius, and most of all the moon 
landings, seems to give the lie to too summary a condemnation of the 
educational system: but there is more to education than the segmental 
equipping of the mind. There is that transmission of the value of the 
past as a force still miraculously fertile and moving — mostly absent 
from American education at all levels. 

'Of course. America was built on a rejection of the past. Even 
the basic Christianity which was brought to the continent in 1620 was 
ol a novel and bizarre kind that would have nothing to do with the 
great rank river of belief that produced Dante and Michelangelo. 
America as a nation has never been able to settle to a common belief 
more sophisticated than the dangerous naivete of the Declaration of 
Independence. "Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' indeed. 
And now America, filling in the vacuum left by the liquified British 
Empire, has the task of telling the rest of the world that there's some¬ 
thing better than communism. The something better can only be 
money-making and consumption for its own sake. In the name of this 
ghastly creed, the jungle must be defoliated- 

‘No wonder, the guilt of the thoughtful Americans I met in Prince¬ 
ton and New York and. indeed all over the Union, tended to express 
itself as an extravagant masochism, a desire for flagellation. Americans 

want to take on all the blame they can find- Europe, which has 

long known about evil and learned to live with it (live is evil spelt 
backwards), is now grimly pleased to find that America is becoming 
like Europe. America is no longer Europe’s daughter nor her rich step¬ 
mother: she is Europe's sister. The agony that America is undergoing 
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is not to be associated with breakdown so much as with the parturition 
of self-knowledge- 

•The Elizabethans, to whose era we look back as to an lrrecover- 
able Golden Age. were far more conscious than modem Americans of 
the chaos and corruption and incompetence of the state. Shakespeare s 
period was one of poverty, unemployment, ghastly inflation, violence 
in the streets. Twenty-six years after his death, there was a bloody- 
civil war, followed by a dictatorship of religious fanatics, followed by 
a calm respite in which the seeds of revolution were sown. England 

survived. America will survive- 

‘This Angst about America coming apart at the seams, which appa¬ 
rently is shared by nearly 50 per cent of the entire American popula¬ 
tion. is something to rejoice about. A sense of sin is always admirable, 
though it must not be allowed to become neurotic.... If Americas 
position as a world power collapses, and the Union dissolves into in¬ 
dependent states, there is still the life of the family or the individual 
to be lived. England has survived her own dissolution as an imperial 
power, and Englishmen seem to be happy enough.... I home to Ame¬ 
rica as to a country more stimulating than depressing. The future of 
mankind is being worked out there on a scale typically American — 
vast, dramatic, almost apocalyptical. I brave the brutality and the 
guilt in order to be in on the scene. I shall be back.’ 

The Atlantic Monthly for April 1969 had published an 
article under the title: The New American Militarism by 
General David M. Shoup, whom the journal introduced as a 
hero of the battle of Tarawa in 1943, as one who rose to the 
high position of Commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps for four years until his retirement in 1963, and who 
wrote the article in collaboration with another retired Marine 
Officer, Colonel James A. Donovan. The article begins with 
the sentence: ‘America has become a militaristic and aggres¬ 
sive nation*, and proceeds to give facts and figures from post- 
Second World War history of the United States to substantiate 
this thesis: 

‘We maintain more than 1.517.000 Americans in uniform over¬ 
seas in 119 countries- We have an immense and expensive military 

establishment, fuelled by a gigantic defence industry, and millions of 
proud, patriotic, and frequently bellicose and militaristic citizens.’ 

Posing the question: 'How did this militaristic culture 
evolve?’, the article proceeds to answer: 

'Prior to World War II, American attitudes were typically isola¬ 
tionist, pacifist, and generally anti-military. The regular peacetime 
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military estabilshment enjoyed small prestige and limited influence up¬ 
on national affairs. The public knew little about the armed forces, 
and only a few thousand men were attracted to military service and 
careers. In 1940, there were but 428.000 officers and enlisted men in 
the Army and Navy. The scale of the war, and the world's power 
relationships which resulted, created the American military giant. To¬ 
day, the active armed forces contain over 3.4 million men and women, 
with an additional 1.6 million ready reserves and National Guards¬ 
men. 

'America’s vastly expanded world role after World War II hinged 
upon military power. The voice and views of the professional mili¬ 
tary people became increasingly prominent.... 

'World War II had been a long war. Millions of young American 
men had matured, been educated, and gained rank and stature during 
their years in uniform. In spite of themselves, many returned to civi¬ 
lian life as indoctrinated, combat-experienced military professionals. 
They were veterans and, for better or worse, would never be the same 
again. America will never be the same either. We are now a nation 
of veterans. To the 14.9 million veterans of World War II. Korea 
added another 5.7 million five years later, and ever since, the large 
peacetime military establishment has been training and releasing 
draftees, enlistees, and short-term reservists by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands each year. In 1968, the total living veterans of U S. military 
service numbered over 23 million, or about 20 per cent of the adult 

population.... t . 

'For many veterans, the military’s efforts to train and indoctrinate 
them may well be the most impressive and influential experience they 
have ever had — especially so for the young and less educated. 

The article, further on, refers to another aspect of the 
situation: 

•Closely related to the attitudes and influence of America's millions 
of veterans is the vast and powerful complex of the defence indus¬ 
tries, which have been described in detail many times in the eight 
years since General Eisenhower first warned of the military-industrial 
power complex in his farewell address as President. The relationship 
between the defence industry and the military establishment is closer 
than many citizens realize. Together they form a powerful public 
opinion lobby.’ 

The writers then go on to pin-point the source of the new 
militarism: 

•It is this influential nucleus of aggressive, ambitious, professional 
military leader who are the root of America’s evolving militarism.... 

•Civilians can scarcely understand or even believe that many ambi¬ 
tious military professionals truly yearn for wars and the opportunities 

P.L.W.—2* 
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for glory and distinction afforded only in combat. A career of peace¬ 
time duty is a dull and frustrating prospect for the normal regular officer 
to contemplate.' 

Referring to the hold of this militarism on the nation, the 
article concludes: 

‘Somewhat like a religion, the basic appeals of anti-communism, 
national defence, and patriotism provide the foundation for a powerful 
creed upon which the defence establishment can build, grow, and 
justify its cost. More so than many large bureaucratic organizations, 
the defence establishment now devotes a large share of its efforts to 
self-perpetuation, to justifying its organizations, to preaching its doctrines, 
and to self-maintenance and management. Warfare becomes an ex¬ 
tension of war games and field tests. War justifies the existence of 
the establishment, provides experience for the military novice and 
challenges for the senior officer. Wars and emergencies put the mili¬ 
tary and their leaders on the front pages and give status and prestige 
to the professionals.... Standing closely behind these leaders, en¬ 
couraging and prompting them, are the rich and powerful defence in¬ 
dustries. Standing in front, adorned with service caps, ribbons, and 
lapel emblems, is a nation of veterans — patriotic, belligerent, roman¬ 
tic. and well-intentioned, adding a certain sublimation and excitement 
in their country's latest military venture. Militarism in America is in 
full bloom and promises a future of vigorous self-pollviation — unless 
the blight of Vietnam reveals that militarism is more a poisonous weed 
than a glorious blossom.’ (italics not by the authors). 

Some writers choose to refer to their country’s new milita¬ 
rism in words used for the military machine of ancient Egypt: 
Created by wars that required it, the machine now creates 
the wars it requires. 

It is against this military-industrial complex and its hold 
on the nation that much of the recent violent as well as con¬ 
stitutional protest of the American idealistic youth and of other 
idealistic sections of the nation has been directed. They are 
appalled at the spectacle of their country, which is dedicated 
to human freedom and dignity, which was acclaimed as the 
bastion of freedom and as the inspiration for human dignity 
everywhere by the nations of the world at the end of the 
Second World War, becoming the friend and supporter of 
every military dictatorship and political tyranny and genocide 
in various parts of the world, during the brief twenty-five 
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years of post-war history. Military power and its use, by it¬ 
self, may make a nation big; but it cannot make it great. 
Greatness comes to a nation only when it uses its power to 
enhance the freedom and dignity of man within the nation 
and without. This is the role of America as the world out¬ 
side has always visualized it; this is also its role as many of 
its own citizens have visualized it and cherished as a bright 
hope. The utter abandonment of that heroic and creative 
role for that of a world policeman armed with a powerful and 
often-used truncheon is a national and international tragedy 
in the eyes of all such people within America as well as out¬ 
side, who still cherish the hope that their disillusionment is 
only temporary and that America will return to that role of 
true greatness. The rebirth of that America will also be the 
rebirth of that post-war hope of general human development 
and the enhancement of human freedom and dignity every¬ 
where, in a context of international peace and cooperation, 
which brightened the human horizon in 1945 and gave birth 
to powerful international forces tending in these creative 
directions. 

Mr. Bradley and Mrs. Muriel Bradley came to my resid¬ 
ence at 4.15 p.m. and took me to the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ryan for a dinner party at 6 p.m. The Ryans do much for 
the care of students from India, of whom there is a good num¬ 
ber in Milwaukee. There were about nine of them present. 
Mrs. Ryan told me with a sense of happy pride that she was 
the ‘mother of these students.’ I told her what a beautiful 
relationship it was, from the point of view of Indian culture, 
which teaches everyone in India that every woman except 
one’s wedded wife is to be looked upon as a mother or a 
sister. Hinduism teaches the divine motherhood of God 
whose manifestations are all the women in the world, nay, 
the females of all species; and also that all the various types 
of knowledge in the world are also manifestations of the 
Divine Mother, as proclaimed in the Devi Mdhatmyam: 

Vidyah samastdh tava devi bhedah , 

striyah samastdh sakaldh jagatsu. 
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Mrs. Ryan and Mrs. Bradley were very happy to hear 
this philosophy. After dinner, one of the students, S. Brian, 
drove me through a steady snowfall and left me at the Inter¬ 
national Institute at 7.45 p.m. I was received by the Presi¬ 
dent of the India Club of the city which had organized the 
meeting in the Institute to be addressed by me. I addressed 
the small group of deeply interested Indians on The Modem 
Renaissance in India for an hour and answered questions for 
another half an hour. Nayak sold $ 17.80 worth of Vedanta 
books. I returned home at 9.45 p.m. along with Nayak and 
a few other young Indians, with whom I talked and whose 
questions I answered late into the night till 3 a.m. 


27 November 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: I left Milwaukee at 10.15 a.m. 
with Mr. Lingaraj and Mrs. Sudha Lingaraj, both hailing 
from Mysore, India, and they left me at the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago, at 1.10 p.m. 

I attended a dinner party this evening at the house of 
Dr. Raj Lai and Mrs. Lai, devotees of the Society, from 6 to 
9.15 p.m. along with Swami Bhashyananda and four of his 
American probationers. 

23 November 1971: 

At 11 a.m., I addressed the Sunday morning Service of 
the Vivekananda Vedanta Society speaking on the occasion 
on Evolution in Modern Science and Vedanta , in which I 
pointed out that evolution, which was originally cosmic evo¬ 
lution, developing later into organic evolution with the ap¬ 
pearance of the living cell, has become primarily spiritual 
evolution with the appearance of man, who is endowed by 
nature with the finest organ, namely, the cerebral system; and 
that this orientation of organic evolution in the human phase 
of evolution has to be traced in the steady and accelerated 
development of those parts of the human brain that make for 
human socialization, through ethical development, and for 
carrying over the functioning of his psycho-physical energy 
system beyond the organic level, and beyond its objectives of 
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mere organic satisfactions, organic survival, and quantitative 
increase, into the qualitative levels of psycho-social evolution; 
and that, at this point, we can trace the beginnings of a con¬ 
fluence of the philosophy of human fulfilment of twentieth- 
century biology with the high Vedantic vision of the same. 

From 7 to 9.30 p.m., I attended a dinner party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Sharat Godbole, a member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, along 
with Swami Bhashyananda and most of the members of the 
society, about 14 in all. 

I received the following two letters of thanks today from 
the Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio state, where 
I had addressed a public meeting on 3 November 1971: 

Cleveland Public Library, 
November 16. 1971. 

Dear Revered Swami: 

I would like to express appreciation of all of us who were able o 
share the evening with you in the John G. White Collection. When 
you come to the Library, it does truly become a place of wisdom. 

Sincerely yours. 
Germaine L. Gibian 
(Coordinator. Adult Programs) 
Cleveland Public Library. 
November 16. 1971. 

Dear Revered Swami: , . , f , 

Please accept our thanks and our appreciation for the wonderful 
evening we all were so fortunate to have spent with you. It was an 
honour, a pleasure, and lasting experience, to have had the opportunity 
to listen to your words. You will be pleased to hear, I am sure, that 
many members of the public who attended your lecture have expressed 
these same feelings and sentiments afterwards. 

God be with you. Please let us know when you come back to 

Cleveland. 

With best wishes and warmest regards. 

Truly yours. 

Mrs. Alice N. Loranth. 

Head. John G. White Collection, 
and Staff of the John G. White Department. 

29 November 1971: 

BEVERLEY SHORES, Indiana state: At 4.30 p.m., I left 
by car with Swami Bhashyananda and several brothers of the 
Society and reached the beautiful cottage of Winfred Hast- 
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ings and Muriel Wagner in the (sand dune area) town of 
Beverley Shores, Indiana state, about 50 miles from Chicago, 
at 6.30 p.m. We were received by the two ladies who are 
friends living together and whose hospitality I had enjoyed 
more than once during my 1968-69 tour. They are devoted 
to Vedanta and occasionally attend the Sunday Services at 
the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society. After dinner, we 
went with the two ladies to the local Presbyterian Church at 
8 p.m., where I addressed a public meeting on Religion us 
Spiritual Growth for an hour and answered questions for an¬ 
other half an hour. Vedanta books worth about $ 13 were 
sold at the end of the meeting. We left Beverley Shores by 
car at 10 p.m. and reached Chicago at 11.30 p.m. I handed 
over to Swami Bhashyananda today the 50-page completed 
manuscript, ready for printing, of Vedanta Hymns and Songs, 
which he intends to bring out on Swami Vivekananda’s birth¬ 
day on 7 January 1972. 

30 November 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: Today, I finalized my Euro¬ 
pean tour programme to commence from 14 January 1972 and 
wrote letters to concerned friends in Europe. 

I left Chicago at 6.10 p.m. by United Airlines flight 608 
from the Midway Airport, Chicago, closer to the city than the 
O'Hare, and reached Philadelphia, Pennsylvania state, at 
8.53 p.m., 7.53 p.m. Chicago time. The Chicago Vedanta 
Society had handed over to me $ 129 worth of air tickets 
covering Chicago-Philadelphia-Cincinnati-Chicago flights. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania state: I was received 
by Dr. Michael Fell, a devotee of Vedanta and disciple of the 
late Swami Ashokanandaji of the San Francisco Vedanta 
Society and Professor of Mathematics at the Pennsylvania 
University. We reached his house at 332 Cherry Lane, 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, on the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
at 10 p.m. and was received by Mrs. Daphne Fell, and was 
shown into my room on their upper floor close to their shrine, 
which is decorated with the pictures of Sri Ramakrishnn, 
Jesus, Swami Vivekananda, Holy Mother, and Swami Brahma- 
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nanda, and an image of Buddha. After some conversation 
with Michael and Daphne, we went to bed at midnight. 

1 December 1971: 

Michael and I reached the Temple University in the city 
at 10 p.m. and were received by Dr. Sen Gupta of Shanti- 
niketan, Bengal, India, now visiting Professor in the Religion 
Department of the Temple University. He took us to his 
religion class and, while introducing me to the students, re¬ 
ferred to my lectures at his university at Shantiniketan in 
1964 in connection with the Vivekananda Centenary, and re¬ 
quested me to address them on Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Spiritual Heritage of Humanity. I spoke on the subject for 
45 minutes and answered interesting questions for another 
fifteen minutes. Afterwards, Michael and Sen Gupta and I 
had lunch with Dr. Gerard Sloyan, Head of the University’s 
Religion Department, at the faculty dining hall from 12.30 
to 2.30 p.m. 

Michael and I reached the office of Dr. Ludo Rocher, 
Head of the Department of Oriental Studies of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, at 3.15 p.m. and were received by Dr. 
Rocher. He is a Sanskrit scholar and hails from Belgium 
and succeeded the well-known Sanskrit scholar Dr. Norman 
Brown as the Head of this Oriental Department after a few 
years of Sanskrit teaching in Holland. He has often lived in 
India for study and research and teaching. At 4 p.m., Dr. 
Rocher led us to Room No. 8 of the university for my public 
lecture under the joint auspices of the university’s Oriental 
Studies Department and the International Students Associa¬ 
tion. After introduction by the Secretary of the Association, 
a student from Nigeria, I addressed the audience on the an¬ 
nounced theme: The Spirit of Indian Culture , for an hour 
and answered stimulating questions for another forty-five 
minutes. Michael, with the help of Sankaran, a student hail¬ 
ing from Madras, had spread out on a table several books on 
Vedanta for sale, and the audience purchased $ 11.00 worth 
of the same. The Association served coffee to the audience. 
We returned home at 6.30 p.m. 
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At the request of Peter, 10 and Rachel, 12, son .and 
daughter respectively of the Fells, I attended the night prayer 
of the children at Peter’s personal shrine room, by the side 
of his bedroom, adorned with the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Jesus. A page from the Life of Swami Premananda was 
read, after which I narrated to them the Hindu Purdnic stories 
of Dhruva and Prahlada. 

2 December 1971: 

Michael and I reached the Haverford College, Haverford, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, at 1 p.m. and were received by Pro¬ 
fessor Bruce Long, Head of its department of Religion. This 
is a college started by the Quakers in 1833; it has deliberately 
kept its enrolment down — it is only about 700 now — and 
its educational standards are high; in recent years, its enrol¬ 
ment in its courses on religion, as in many other colleges and 
universities in the U.S.A., has been increasing; it is now 
about 400 out of the 700; and, as elsewhere, interest in Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism is predominant. Professor Bruce Long 
is a Sanskrit scholar, a deep lover of India, and had been to 
India, along with his wife, more than once. He took us to a 
nearby restaurant, where we three had lunch, after which we 
reached the college at 2.30 p.m. He introduced me to his 
class on Hinduism and, at his request, I spoke to the group 
on Sankarficfirya : His Life and Work for an hour and answer¬ 
ed questions for another half an hour. After spending an 
hour with Bruce Long in his home in the campus, Michael and 
I returned home at 6 p.m. 

At 8 p.m., I addressed a parlour meeting in the home of 
my hosts. Michael and Daphne, on Man's Spiritual Life; the 
group consisted of spiritually interested men and women, in¬ 
cluding a student who had heard me earlier at the Haverford 
College. The meeting continued up to 11.30 p.m. with ques¬ 
tions and answers, silent meditation, showing of Michael’s 
film on his and his family's visits to some of the Ramakrishna 
Orders Vedanta Centres in U.S.A., and serving of coffee 
and cookies to the guests by Daphne. Michael’s announce¬ 
ment of the idea of the starting of a Vedanta study group in 
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Philadelphia, and of its meeting in his shrine room once a 
month, was welcomed by all present; the first meeting was 
fixed for 10 December 1971. Michael sold Vedanta books worth 
$ 46.10 during the two days. The Temple University, the 
Pennsylvania University, and the Haverford College paid S 50, 
S 30, and $ 25 respectively to the Chicago Vedanta Society 
towards my travelling expenses. 

3 December 1971: 

CINCINNATI, Ohio state: Taking leave of Daphne who 
had taken care of me with great love, I left at 5.45 a.m. 
with Michael in his car and reached the Pennsylvania airporl 
at 6.20 a.m. The temperature outside was 24 degrees F. 
Taking leave of Michael, with whose love and kindness to me 
and devotion to God I was charmed, and thanking him for all 
he did, I left by the Trans-World Airlines flight 523 at 7.05 
a.m. and landed at Cincinnati airport, Ohio state, at 9.30 
a.m. I was received by Mr. Clarence Ledbetter, teacher of 
music in the local university and organizer of my Cincinnati 
programmes. He had earlier organized my lecture in the 
Baylor University, Texas state, during my 1968-69 tour. He 
is devoted to Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna and is an initia¬ 
ted disciple of Swami Satprakashanandaji of St. Louis 
Vedanta Society. We reached the 319-bed Hotel Alms in the 
city at 10.15 a.m. and I occupied its suite number 430, with 
its bed-room and a spacious living room, which Clarence had 
kindly reserved for me. He took leave of me at 10.30 a.m. 
promising to come in the evening to take me to my public 

lecture. TT . 

At 9 p.m., Clarence drove me to the St. John s Unitarian 

Church, where I addressed a sizable group of people in¬ 
terested in the spiritual life, including some students of yoga 
physical exercises, on The Four Yogas and their Meaning 
for Modern Man. The talk, which was listened to in pin- 
drop silence by the audience, was followed by a question- 
answer session. Clarence had exhibited some Vedanta litera¬ 
ture on a table and sold $ 30 worth of books. He left me at 
the hotel at 11.45 p.m. 
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4 December 1971: 

I addressed a public meeting at the New Thought Unity 
Center at 7.30 p.m. on Swami Vivekananda: His Life and 
Message; the talk was followed by interesting questions and 
answers. Clarence had spread Vedanta books on a table for 
sale and sold $ 46 worth of them. He and I were glad to 
meet an American couple who introduced themselves as stu¬ 
dents of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature for the past 15 
years. The wife of the Minister of the Unity Center also in¬ 
troduced herself as a keen student of Vivekananda and it was 
she who chose the subject of Vivekananda for this evening's 
lecture. Before coming to the meeting, Clarence and a group 
of lovers of the spiritual life, had gathered in my living room 
in the hotel from 5 to 7 p.m. and discussed with me various 
aspects of spiritual life in the light of Vedanta, and Clarence 
had then announced that he would be holding a monthly 
Vedanta study programme in his house, beginning with the 
celebration of the birthday of Sri Sarada Devi the Holy 
Mother falling next week. He was now happy to come across 
more people interested in Vedanta. 

The Unity Center gave to Clarence a donation of $ 56.68, 
out of its collections at the meeting, for the Chicago Vedanta 
Society towards my travel expenses, adding to it a sum of 

5 50 more as his personal contribution. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: I left the Center with Clarence 
at 9.15 p.m. and reached the Cincinnati airport at 9.45 p.m. 
Taking leave of him, I left by the Delta Airlines flight 548 
at 10.10 p.m. and reached the Chicago O’Hare airport at 10 
p.m. (11 p.m. Cincinnati time) and the Vedanta Society by 
car at 11 p.m. 


5 December 1971: 

I addressed the Sunday morning Service of the Chicago 
Vedanta Society today at 11 a.m., speaking on the announced 
theme: The Modem Age and Our Youths. At the request 
of Bhashyananda, I then distributed sweets to the children of 
the Society’s Sunday morning religious class, and attended a 
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lunch party with Bhashyananda and Brothers in the home of a 
devotee living closeby. 

SOUTHBEND, Indiana state: I left with Swami Bhash- 
yananda and ten American monk-probationers in two trans¬ 
ports at 2.45 p.m. and reached the house of Professor Asho- 
kendu Mazumdar in the city of Southbend, Indiana state, at 
4.30 p.m. Professor and Mrs. Mazumdar received us and gave 
us refreshments. We all then reached the Indiana University 
in the city at 7 p.m. where, in its Northside Hall Room 126, I 
addressed a public meeting on Youth in the Modern World. 
The one-hour talk, which was listened to with the utmost at¬ 
tention, was followed by half an hour of stimulating questions 
and answers. The Vedanta book sales counter, opened for 
the occasion, registered a sale of $ 35. After a dinner party 
at the home of the Mazumdars, which was attended by over 
25 guests, we returned to Chicago by car at midnight. 

6 December 1971: 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: I received today from the 
Indian Embassy, Washington, D.C., my passport with visas 
duly endorsed for Mexico, Belgium, and France. West Ger¬ 
many .does not need a visa for an Indian citizen to enter it, I 
was informed. I have to await reaching Mexico to secure 
visas for Italy and Greece due to want of time here. 

Bhashyananda and I had lunch today with Rev. Malcolm 
R. Southerland, President, Meadville-Lombard Theological 
College affiliated to the Chicago University, and with a col¬ 
league of his, from 12.15 to 1.15 p.m., during which they dis¬ 
cussed with us about the possibility of a student^exchange 
programme between India and their college, and about the 
programmes of the International Association for Religious 
Freedom in which they were interested. Bhashyananda 
agreed to participate in any inter-religious programmes 
which they may choose to organize in the United States. 

7 December 1971: 

GANGES, Michigan state: I left Chicago by car at 9 
a.m. today with Swami Bhashyananda and Brahmachan 
Narada (George), on what is the longest single segment of 
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this tour, covering Kalamazoo, Detroit, Syracuse, West Palm 
Beach, Kansas City, St. Louis — all in U.S.A. — and Winni-. 
peg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary — all in Canada and 
back to Chicago, to traverse over 6,000 miles in thirteen days. 

We reached the monastery of the Chicago Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society in the township of Ganges, Allegan county, 
Michigan state, at 11.20 a.m. After lunch and rest, we left 
the monastery at 4 p.m. and reached the home of Professor 
Gangaram Kripalani, of the Economics Department of the 
West Michigan University, and Mrs. Dipika Kripalani, in the 
town of Kalamazoo, Michigan state, at 6 p.m. 

KALAMAZOO, Michigan state: We were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kripalani and their guests, who had arrived for 
their dinner party, including Professor Robert Shafer of the 
West Michigan University who is organizing my current two- 
day lecture programmes at his university in Kalamazoo, and 
Mrs. Shafer, and Professor Samuel Clark, also of the same 
university. Professors Shafer and Clark had twice been my 
guests, along with a group of about 30 of their students, at 
the International House of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Calcutta, when I was its Secretary from 1962 to 
1967; they had also organized a five-day lecture programme 
by me at their university during my U.S. tour of 1968-69. 

Alter dinner, Bhashyananda, George, and I left with 
Professor Clark and reached the James W. Miller Audito¬ 
rium of the university at 8 p.m. to attend a performance of 
the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra followed by a Concerto 
of Silar and Orchestra led by Pandit Ravi Shankar. There 
was an appreciative audience of over 2,500 present in the im¬ 
pressive hall, which cheered Ravi Shankar as he entered and 
at the end of each of his four pieces. The Sitar Concerto was 
composed by Ravi Shankar for the London Symphony Orches¬ 
tra and was first performed in the Royal Festival Hall, Lon¬ 
don, on 28 January 1971. As introduced by the composer, 

Pandit Ravi Shankar, in the Souvenir distributed in the Mil¬ 
ler Auditorh v »: 

lh “» first humble offering to be performed in the West, and I 
am proud and happy to be playing it here. 
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"The listener will not find much of the harmony, counterpoint, or 
sound patterns he is used to, and which form the basis of Western classi¬ 
cal music. I have consciously avoided these, only using them minimal¬ 
ly, because they are elements which, if emphasized, can spoil or even 
destroy the rdga bhdva (the mood and spirit of the rdga). 

‘Modulation is not usual in Indian classical music, but a musician 
may suddenly shift the tonic (the Sa) and in a flash suggest the pattern 
of a different Rdga, before coming to the original tonic and Raga. This 
is a feat which gives a great thrill to connoisseurs, and is known in San¬ 
skrit as dvirbhdva-tirobhdva (appearance and disappearance). In the 
semi-classical form known as Thumri, however, modulation is used quite 
frequently. 

• ‘I have made special use of this technique in the Concerto. The 
basic Rdga (first movement) is Khamdj. and D is established as the 
tonic (Sa). The ascending and descending of this evening Raga is: 

C*Dr*GABC*D DC j B AGABF*GED 

NSGMPDN* DPMPDG MRS 

‘The second movement is in the morning Raga. Sindhu Bhairavi. 
The tonic shifts to B: 

BCABDEF^DEGAB B A G * A G I* F # E D C * D C fl B 
SfiNSGMPGMDNS SNDNBPMGRGR S 

‘A few other notes are occasionally used as accidentalIs. The third 
movement is in the evening Rdga, Addnd, where the tonic is s li tod to 
E: 


DEF^ABDABE 

NSRMPNMPS 


C DBABGAF-&E 

dnpmpgmrs 


'The last movement is in the evening Rdga, Manj Khan*), and 
the tonic moves back to D. Manj Khamdj is an offshoot of the Raga. 
Khamdj of the first movement; it becomes different because of the 
change of stress, which is now on the 4th and 6th notes (Ma and Dha ), 
instead of the 3rd and 5th: 


DF#G AE#A-G 
S G M PG PM 
C |J BAG F-# AG 
D PM G PM 


F#GABC|J BC#D 
GMPDNDNS 
F#GEDC#DC (Jb 
GMRSN SNP 
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The exact pattern of the ascending and descending note-sequence 
of the original Khamdj has not been used when modulating, but only 
the notes of the scale. The first movement (Khamdj) has been treated 
in more or less strict classical form with the traditional Aldp, Jor, and 
Gar and the third movement (Addiid) is in the fast Khayal style. The 
beginnings of the second and fourth movements (Sindhu Bhairavi and 
Mflnj Khamdj ) are written in the semi-classical form known as Thumri, 
which is more sensuous, romantic, and sad. 

'I have used various tihais and chakradars all along in my solo im¬ 
provisations as well as when other instruments are involved. These 
rhythmic patterns arc typical of Indian music, and are generally used 
at the end of a section to build up rhythmical excitement to the climax. 

‘Due to the fact that my own sitar is tuned to C sharp (Sa) which 
remains constant throughout, it has been necessary for me to adjust a 
second instrument for use in the Concerto, where the tonic shifts from 
D. to B, to E, and back to D. This means that I must play at a higher 
pitch than usual, and the adjustment is not only one ( of tuning, but also 
involves certain structural changes.' 

Ravi Shankar has been for years a dedicated ambassador 
of Indian culture in the West and he has educated many Wes¬ 
terners in the appreciation of Indian music, which is slowly 
influencing a creative movement in Western music; quite a 
sizable number of Westerners are learning to play the sitar; 
and India is now exporting over half a million rupees worth 
of this instrument to the West every year. 

The Concerto, which blended the Western symphony 
orchestra, with about 80 instruments, with the Indian sitar, 
was very pleasing to the ear and mind; yet an American 
friend sitting near me remarked at the end of the perform¬ 
ance that the vast audience would have preferred to listen to 
Ravi Shankar’s sitar solo. After the concert, Bhashyananda 
and I met Ravi Shankar for a brief two minutes in the midst 
of his being besieged by admirers, before we returned home 
at 10.30 p.m. 

8 December 1971: 

At lOa.m, I addressed Professor Robert Shafer’s class 
on on estem Literature’ in the university, answering ques¬ 
tions about the Upanisads, the Gita, the Brahma Sutras, 
etc. put by the students and the professor. From 12.10 to 
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1.15 p.m., I attended a lunch party with some of the pro¬ 
fessors at the Gold Room, during which much discussion went 
on, and one of the American Professors present apologized to 
me, as representing India, for his country’s wrong policies to¬ 
wards India in the current Indo-Pakistan war over Bangla¬ 
desh. Professor Shafer left me at the home of the Kripalanis 
at 1.30 p.m. 

At 3.30 p.m., I reached the International Room ol the 
University Student Center with Professor Kripalani for a 
seminar for faculty and students. I spoke for an hour on the 
announced theme, which was a new subject framed by Pro¬ 
fessor Shafer and friends, outside the list of 30: The Indian 
Saint: Past, Present, and Future, and answered searching 
questions from the group for another half an hour. I enjoy¬ 
ed handling this subject for the first time; and its exposition 
generated much interest in the audience, for I had emphasized 
that, unlike the concept of sainthood in the past, when it 
stood for a spiritual elite group amidst a vast majority of 
worldly people whose religion, as given to them and as under¬ 
stood and practised by them, was only a static piety, or rather 
a piety-fringed worldliness, the new concept of sainthood, as 
taught by the philosophy of Vedanta through its exposition 
in the Gita and in the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda thought, 

makes it a universal birthright of all, arising from the 
Vedantic truth of the inherent divinity of man and the 
possibility of its manifestation, in varying degrees, in life and 
action, by all men and women. ‘Relig.on is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the divinity already in man', says Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Vedanta proclaims that bread-winning and rearing 
of a family not only does not militate against, but can and 
should be made into a venue for man's spiritual growth, along 
with his growth in the physical and mental or intellectual 
dimensions. 

As Sri Ramakrishna beautifully expresses it: ‘live in the 
world; but allow not worldliness to live in you , for that will 
make for life-stagnation.’ And, illustrating his teaching, he 
continues: ‘A boat will be on the water; for that is the rig i 
place for the boat; but water should not be allowed to entei 
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into the boat, for that is the wrong place for the water; it 
will make the boat unfit for the purpose for which it is meant.’ 

The sainthood so defined embraces the pious and the non- 
pious, the believer and the non-believer, the theist and the 
atheist, as also the worker in the outer vineyard of the world 
and the ascetic in the inner vineyard of the spirit, in the philo¬ 
sophic sweep of a comprehensive spirituality, designed to take 
man beyond the limitations of his psycho-physical organism, 
and beyond the puny ego presiding over his sense of individua¬ 
lity, into the infinite expanse of his spiritual nature, by initiat¬ 
ing the beginnings of what, in the terminology of twentieth- 
century biology, is called his psychosocial evolution , which 
it presents as the nature of evolution at the human stage. By 
entering the stream of psycho-social evolution, oil human be¬ 
ings will become saints-in-the-making, manifesting increasing 
ethical awareness, human concern, and artistic creativity as a 
by-product, and will discover themselves as marching on the 
commencement points of a road at the far end of which they 
will find the shining figures of the gigantic spiritual pioneers 
such as Kr$na and Buddha, Jesus, and Ramakrishna, and any 
number of saints of varying spiritual attainments in between. 

Swami Vivekananda had struck this note, prophetic in 
spirit, of the universal relevance of religion, when he had 
spoken on The Necessity of Religion in London in 1896 ( The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. XI, tenth edi¬ 
tion, pp. 67-68): 


As the human mind broadens, its spiritual steps broaden too. The 
time has already come when a man cannot record a thought without 
its reach,ng to all comers of the earth; by merely physical means, we 
have come into touch with the whole world; so the future religions of 
the world have to become as universal, as wide. 

.. Thc 1 rcli Sj ous ideals of the future must embrace all that exists in 
theworld and 1S . 800 ? and greal ’ and at lhe same lime . have infinite 

l ? AU ,hat was eood in the past must be 

exUfinJ and B v d .°° rs kcpt 0pcn for fu,ure additions to the already 
eon. , Rcl,g,ons must also be inclusive, and not look down with 
contempt upon one another because their particular ideas of God are 
diffeient. In my life I have seen a great many spiritual men, a great 
many sens.ble persons, who did not believe in God at all, that is to say, 
not in our sense of the word. Perhaps they understood God better than 
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we can ever do. The Personal ideas of God or the Impersonal, the In¬ 
finite, the Moral Law, or the Ideal Man — these all have to come under 
the definition of religion. And when religions have become thus broad¬ 
ened, their power for good will have increased a hundredfold. Reli¬ 
gions having tremendous power in them have often done more injury 
to the world than good simply on account of their narrownos and 
limitations. 

‘...Religious ideas will have to become universal, vast, and infinite, 
and then alone we shall have the fullest play of religion, for the power 
of religion has only just begun to manifest in the world. It is some¬ 
times said that religions are dying out. that spiritual ideas are dying 
out of the world. To me it seems that they have just begun to grow. 
The power of religion, broadened and purified, is going to penetrate 
every part of human life. So long as religion was in the hands of a 
chosen few or of a body of priests, it was in temples, churches, books, 
dogmas, ceremonials, forms, and rituals. But when we come to the real, 
spiritual, universal concept, then and then alone religion will become 
real and living; it will come into our very nature, live in our every 
movement, penetrate every pore of our society, and be infinitely more a 
power for good than it has ever been before.’ 

Professor Shafer had spread a good number of Vedanta 
books on a table for sale, and several books were sold. At C 
p.m. I attended a dinner party in an Italian restaurant in the 
town with Professor Shafer, Professor Clark, and the mem¬ 
bers of the university’s South Asia Committee. 

At 8 p.m., I addressed a public lecture on the announced 
subject: Indian Culture and the American Counter-Culture 
in the Knause Hall of the university. This subject was fram¬ 
ed and chosen by Dr. Shafer and his friends. It was not in 
the list of 30 subjects I had framed and the Chicago Vivekan- 
anda Vedanta Society had circulated among the universities, 
churches, and other institutions. And, accordingly, I was 
speaking on it for the first time and felt it interesting and chal¬ 
lenging. My eighty-minutes speech, dealing with the rele¬ 
vance of Indian culture and of the philosophy behind it, name¬ 
ly Vedanta, for the contemporary social upheaval in America, 
and its impact on the spiritual life of the American people, 
many of whom are disillusioned by their nations materialistic 
philosophy of worldliness and have started developing an 
American counter-culture for themselves, was listened to in 
pin-drop silence and keen attention by the large cosmopolitan 
audience of students, professors, and citizens. The local radio 
P.L.W.—25 
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took a tape record of the lecture for broadcast later, in view 
of the topical importance of the subject, and promised to give 
me a tape copy in due course for my tape library at the 
Belur Math in India. 

Mrs. Ruth Shafer had exhibited the Vedanta books for 
sale and several books were sold. Professor Shafer left me 
at the home of the Kripalanis at 10.30 p.m. 

9 December 1971: 

From 9 a.m. to 10.15 a.m. and, again, from 11 a.m. to 
12 15 p.m., I addressed the 100 and odd students of Professor 
Chester Hunt’s class on ‘Sociology’, currently studying the sub¬ 
ject of race relations, on the subject of India's Caste System. 
The students and the professor were interested to hear about 
the evil and good sides of the system from an Indian speaker; 
they were particularly interested in my presentation of two of 
its little-known and never-expounded positive features: firstly, 
its motivation, under the philosophical vision of unity in diver¬ 
sity, to protect and preserve every cultural group, instead of 
the extermination of all such groups under the philosophy of 
uniformity , which was followed by the Europeans with res¬ 
pect to the native cultures in North, Central, and South Ame¬ 
rica, Australia, and elsewhere; and secondly, its contribution, 
as a defensive mechanism, to the preservation of the Hindu 
society, by making it rigid and inward-looking during cen¬ 
turies of foreign Islamic and Christian invasions, oppressions, 
and persecutions, open or veiled, and the Hindu society’s in¬ 
stant discarding of this defensive mechanism after their coun¬ 
try became free, and adopting enthusiastically and success¬ 
fully a democratic constitution and democratic educational, 
social, and state policies. 

During the long five centuries of Islamic domination, those 
regions of the sub-continent where the caste system prevailed, 
like Uttar Pradesh, saw hardly 14 per cent of the population 
getting converted to Islam, whereas those other regions where 
the populations were predominantly Buddhist, like Afghani¬ 
stan, Kashmir, Sind, and Eastern Bengal, the majority of the 
population succumbed to Islamic pressure. 
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The two talks were followed by interesting questions and 
answers. Professor Hunt told me that he had not known 
about these two important positive points about the caste sys¬ 
tem. After lunch with Professor Robert Shafer and Mrs. Ruth 
Shafer at their home from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m.. I returned home 
at 1.45 p.m. 

At 3.30 p.m., I addressed another seminar for faculty and 
students in the University Student Center, speaking for an 
hour on the occasion on Tradition and Social Change in Con¬ 
temporary India, and answering pointed questions thereafter 
for another half an hour, some of them relating to Hindu - 
Muslim relations. Professor Shafer had exhibited Vedanta 
books for sale and several books were sold. With him I reach¬ 
ed the home of the Kripalanis at 6 p.m. and addressed a small 
group which had assembled in their parlour and answered 
questions thereafter till 7.15 p.m. Later, we reached the 
Sangren Hall of the university at 7.30 p.m. with Professor 
Shafer for a Reception by the students. It turned out into 
an intimate and stimulating question-answer session, over tea 
and refreshments, for an hour and a half, the discussion re¬ 
lating entirely to the spiritual crisis in contemporary America 
and what Americans, especially its youth, can learn from 
India, more especially from its great philosophy of Vedanta, 
to rescue their society from this crisis, for which task Ameri¬ 
can wisdom, the youths felt, was proving inadequate. The 
audience consisted of students drawn from the departments of 
religion, sociology, and South Asia studies. Professor Shafer 
had exhibited the Vedanta books in the hall and several books 
were sold. After the meeting ended, he left me at the home 
of the Kripalanis at 10.30 p.m. and I thanked him for all 
his kindness and took leave of him. 

A total of $ 35.85 worth of Vedanta books had been sold 
during these two days: the university paid S 200 to the Chicago 
Vedanta Society towards my travelling expenses and as re¬ 
muneration. 

10 December 1971: 

SYRACUSE, New York stale: Taking leave, of Mrs. 
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Dipika Kripalani at 6.15 a.m., I left with Professor Gangaram 
Kripalani and reached the Kalamazoo airport at 6.35 a.m. 
It had been raining since over twenty-four hours. Taking 
leave of Gangaram Kripalani, I left at 7 a.m. by the North- 
Central Airlines flight 803 and reached the Metropolitan Air¬ 
port, Detroit, Michigan state, at 7.35 a.m. During the three 
and a half hours halt at this airport, I composed and typed 
out some pages of this narrative. I left Detroit at 10.45 a.m. 
by the Mohawk Airlines flight 592 and landed at the airport 
at Syracuse, New York state, at 11.48 a.m. I was received by 
Akshay Kumar Talwar, hailing from Punjab, India, and Ravi 
Sampath, hailing from Madras, south India, both studying for 
their Ph.D. in Business Administration and both members 
of the Syracuse India Association, and their American friend 
Timothy Kamper, familiarly called Tim, studying for Ph.D. 
in law. Immediately on landing, I was interviewed at the 
airport lounge by Peter Bulla of W.N.Y.S. Television chan¬ 
nel 9 of the American Broadcasting Corporation. 

The two-minutes interview covered mainly the current 
Bangladesh crisis and Indo-Pakistan relations. To the ques¬ 
tion how the crisis will end, I replied that I did not participate 
in politics, but that, as a student of human affairs, I could say 
that it would end very soon with the establishment of an in¬ 
dependent state of Bangladesh dedicated to a progressive se¬ 
cular politics, such as was followed by India, and the conse¬ 
quent break-up of the highly reactionary theocratic state of 
Pakistan, which would continue from crisis to crisis until the 
pernicious two-nation theory — the theory that a nation and 
a political state can be built on nothing but a common creed; 
that Hindus and Muslims constitute two nations, irreconcilably 
opposed to each other; from which theory and policies have 
flown nothing but hatred, violence, and war, and their bitter 
fruit of suffering to all the people of the Indian sub-continent, 
more especially to the Muslims themselves — is eliminated 
from the sub-continent. I also referred to the greater tragedy 
of the continued and massive support that such a theocratic 
military dictatorship and its policies of suppression of human 
freedom and human dignity and perpetration of systematic 
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genocide in its own state of Bangladesh had received from the 
State Department of the democratic U.S.A. 

We left the airport at 12.30 p.m. and reached the house 
of Mr. Rameshwar Nath Paul, Librarian of the General Elec¬ 
tric, Syracuse, and Mrs. Rama Paul, both hailing from Punjab, 
who had agreed to the request of Akshay and Ravi to be 
my local hosts, at 18 Gulf Line Road in the suburban town¬ 
ship of Liverpool, at 1 p.m. Rameshwar and his wife Rama 
and his brother Jiten received us and gave us lunch. After 
a brief rest, I left with the three young men at 3 p.m. and 
reached the Syracuse University at 3.20 p.m. for my first ol 
a series of three lectures, organized by these three young 
dedicated men on behalf of the Syracuse India Association and 
the University South Asia Programme. I addressed a large 
gathering, assembled in the Newhouse Auditorium 2 ot the 
university, from 3.45 p.m. to 4.45 p.m. speaking on the sub¬ 
ject which the organizers had announced, along with the sub¬ 
jects of the next two lectures, through a tastefully produced 
leaflet carrying a photo of the speaker: The Spiritual Training 
°l the Mind. There was an elevating atmosphere in the hall, 
along with pin-drop silence and keen attention throughout 
the one-hour speech. Ravi had exhibited the Vedanta books 
on the table just outside the auditorium and several books 
were sold. On our way to the home of my hosts, we spent 
an hour with Tim in his flat on the 15th floor of the univer¬ 
sity’s 21-floor dormitory, Lawrington Penthouse, and watched 
the earlier two-minutes TV interview at the airport being 
screened during the A.B.C.’s 5.30 p.m. newsreel. It had 
come out very well. Akshay promised to get a video-tape 
copy of it for use in India and for my tape library. We re¬ 
turned home at 6.30 p.m. and the three young men left at 
8.30 p.m. after a sumptuous dinner given by Rama. 

11 December 1971: 

I reached the university at 7.45 p.m. along with my 
hosts for my second lecture, held in the Maxwell Auditorium, 
at 8.15 p.m. Akshay and Ravi received me and introduced 
me to Professor Robert Crane, Head of the Department of 
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South Asia Programme who, introducing me to the audience, 
invited me to address them on the announced theme: The 
Meeting of East and West in Modem India. I spoke for an 
hour on the subject and the audience listened with all atten¬ 
tion and interest. Later, Akshay and his friends, Thomas 
Cobb, student of Forestry, and his wife Mary, teacher in a 
children’s school, left me at my hosts’ house at 12.30 a.m. 
after a dinner party in the home of Professor Chiranjit Singh 
Jossan, hailing from Punjab, India, and teaching Hindi in the 
university, and Mrs. Nirmala Jossan, who had heard me ear¬ 
lier, she said, as a student at the Indraprastha College for 
Women in Delhi in the sixties. 

12 December 1971: 

At 8 p.m., I reached the Lawrington Penthouse Dormi¬ 
tory, along with Ramesh and Jiten, for my third and last 
lecture in Syracuse, held in the quiet hall of the topmost 21st 
floor of the building, from which the view of the city spread 
out below on all sides was impressive. Akshay and Ravi re¬ 
ceived us and conducted us to the hall which was full with 
an eager audience of students and teachers and the general 
public. After introduction by Akshay, I spoke for an hour 
on the announced theme: The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem 
Man. The atmosphere at that height and in that setting was 
quite serene and elevating, and the audience listened in pin* 
drop silence and with the utmost attention and interest. The 
talk was followed by another hour of stimulating questions 
and answers. The organizers served coffee to the audience. 
Akshay had exhibited Vedanta books in the hall and several 
books were sold. Akshay took us to his room in the lower 
floor; and, after spending a few minutes with him and his 
friends, Ravi and Tim, I took leave of these extremely fine 
young men, in whom religion finds its true expression as spiri¬ 
tual growth, and left with Ramesh and Jiten by car and reach¬ 
ed their home at 11.30 p.m. 

Akshay, Ravi, and friends paid $ 200 out of the contri¬ 
butions they received locally, and Rameshwar Nath Paul $ 10, 
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to the Chicago Vedanta Society, towards my travelling ex¬ 
penses; Akshay and Ravi had also sold $ 70.22 worth of 
Vedanta books during the three days. 

13 December 1971: 

WEST PALM BEACH, Florida state: Taking leave of 
Mrs. Rama Paul and thanking her for her loving care, I left 
with Rameshwar at 6.45 a.m. and reached the Syracuse air¬ 
port at 7 a.m. Taking leave of Rameshwar, I left at 7.25 a.m. 
by Mohawk Airlines flight 550 and landed at the international 
airport, West Palm Beach, Florida state, at 1.10 p.m. The 
one thousand five hundred and odd miles south from Syracuse 
was as much a change in flora and fauna as in temperature; 
the 37 degrees F. at Syracuse had become 81 degrees F. at 
West Palm Beach. 

I was received by Miss Charlotte Hartman, with whom 
Bhashyananda and I had stayed for 7 days in the Lake Min- 
newaska Hotel, New York state, during my 1968-69 tour of 
the U.S.A. Leaving the airport, we reached the Cable TV 
Teleprompter studio in the town at 1.30 p.m. for my first pro¬ 
gramme in the town, namely, the recording of a TV interview 
for broadcasting over its channel 9 later at 4.30 p.m. The 
interview, lasting half an hour, was by two ladies, Sharon 
and Mimi Welfeld, the latter the head of the Yoga Centre of 
West Palm Beach, where I am scheduled to address a public 
meeting later in the evening at 7.30 p.m. The entire inter¬ 
view related to Vedanta and the Current Spiritual Crisis in 
the West, and went off very satisfactorily. Sharon and Mimi 
promised to arrange to give a video-tape copy of it for my 
tape library at the Belur Math. Charlotte and I left the stu¬ 
dio at 2.45 p.m. and reached her cottage-like apartment in 
the Cresthaven one-storey village settlement in the town at 
3 p.m. Florida, being a warm and sunny region, contains 
many such settlements in which older people from all over the 
U.S.A. have built houses to live in permanently. 

Charlotte and I reached the Yoga Centre at 310 Lakeview 
Avenue of the town at 7.15 p.m. and were received by Mrs. 
Mimi Welfeld. I was first interviewed at the centre by the 
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correspondents of two local newspapers, Palm Beach Daily 
News and Palm Beach Times. Mimi then introduced me to 
the waiting audience, which had filled her main hall and back 
hall, and invited me to address them on the announced sub¬ 
ject: Self-knowledge and Human Fulfilment. I spoke for an 
hour on the subject and answered many questions, suffused 
with spiritual earnestness and devotion; the hall being situat¬ 
ed on an important road, the traffic outside was noisy and 
distracting, in contrast with the atmosphere inside which was 
all silence and quiet. Charlotte had spread the Vedanta 
books on a table and books worth S 43.75 were sold. Char¬ 
lotte and I returned home at 10.30 p.m. The Yoga Center 
gave to the Chicago Vedanta Society, through Miss Charlotte 
Hartman, all the $ 130.55 received as voluntary and joyous 
offering by the audience, besides S 40 from its own funds, 
towards my travel expenses. 

The Chicago Vedanta Society had handed over to me, 
while departing from Chicago on the 7th, a bunch of air tickets 
costing S 599.54 and covering Kalamazoo — Detroit — Syra¬ 
cuse — Newark —West Palm Beach — Atlanta — Kansas City 
— St. Louis — St. Paul — Winnipeg (Canada) — Edmonton 
(Canada) — Calgary (Canada) — Spokane (U.S.A.) — 
Chicago. 

14 December 1971: 

Charlotte took me out at 12.30 p.m. and, picking up Mimi 
Welfeld on the way, we three reached the Ocean Club on the 
Palm Beach Island, which lies between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the long narrow lake which separates Palm Beach from 
West Palm Beach, to attend a luncheon party given by Mrs. 
Landon to enable about twenty of her friends, most of them 
millionaires, to meet me and hear me. The guests included 
Mrs. Sanford, the richest of the group, Mrs. Lois Anderson, 
Mrs. Peterson, whose husband is the owner of the Ocean Club, 
Mrs. Wyman, Rev. Hal Rosencrans of the Unity Church of 
Palm Beach, and Mrs. Alfons Landa. 

During the luncheon, the guests asked me many ques¬ 
tions. all relating to spiritual life in our highly industrial age, 
to which I gave suitable replies; some of them had attended 
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last evening’s lecture and had told their friends about their 
impressions, and this had roused much interest in all the mem¬ 
bers 'of the luncheon group; some of them had read some 
Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature also. Some 
expressed their intention to attend my lecture on the 15th 
evening. 

Charlotte and I left the Ocean Club at 2.30 p.m. and, 
while going round Palm Beach by car and covering about 
half the island, often by the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, she 
pointed out to me the fine mansions of millionaires who have 
made Palm Beach a settlement of America s wealthy men and 
women, and the West Palm Beach has become the settlement 
of its middle class. We returned home at 4 p.m. 

Both at the Ocean Club meeting and at innumerable 
other meetings in universities and elsewhere, one question 
that was often asked was about psychedelic drugs, such as 
L.S.D (lysergic acid diethylamide) and marijuana, and their 
use for spiritual purposes. The most memorable session in 
this connection was the one at the Coffee House of the Car¬ 
negie Mellon University in Pittsburg, lasting about three 
hours, on 22 November 1968, during my 1968-69 tour. I had 
told the students then that drugs could give experiences which 
are psychical but not spiritual; spiritual experiences involved 
man’s growth in his spiritual dimension, the fruits of which 
are a creative and emotionally stable and rich personality 
within, and an expanded ethical awareness outside. Exten¬ 
sive use of these harmful drugs in U.S.A. would be extreme¬ 
ly damaging to its people, I had warned. When I had pointed 
out to them that the great spiritual teachers of humanity like 
Buddha, Jesus, and Ramakrishna spoke only of man’s spiritual 
growth, and of inner purity as the one condition for that growth 
and for spiritual realization, but never advocated drugs and 
such other external ‘kicks’, one of the students had said that 
those teachers perhaps did not know this method but that it 
had been discovered by people in the modern age. I had 
commented then that this new religion of America had spread 
over the world in a decade while the old religion taught by 
those masters had taken centuries to spread round the world. 
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It showed only how easy it was to go down and how difficult 
to go up! At the end of the meeting, however, most of those 
present had begun to recognize the ‘drug religion’ as some¬ 
thing undesirable. 

In his letter conveying his appreciation and critical com¬ 
ments, after reading my book: The Message of the Upanisads , 
Sir Julian Huxley, the noted British biologist, had written 
appreciatively about his brother Aldous Huxley’s book: The 
Doors of Perception, as 

'a remarkable demonstration of the capacity of the conjoined psy¬ 
cho-physical creature we call man to transcend itself and achieve new 
and more meaningful experience.' 

In the course of my detailed reply to this, I had written 
as follows (The Message of the Upanisads, second edition, 
1971, Appendix: Vedanta and Modern Science, pp. 606-607): 

•In my humble opinion, however. Aldous Huxley did write some 
great books, but his lost one. The Doors of Perception, was not one of 
them. From the spiritual point of view, it was an anti-climax. It has 
done great harm to mankind by introducing, through the prestige of 
his name, millions of men and women, and even children, to the harm¬ 
ful drug habit and making many of them believe that spiritual deve¬ 
lopment is cheap and can be purchased for a few dollars. I had to 
deal with this problem when answering questions after lectures in 
American universities last year, of which the most memorable was the 
three-hour crowded session in the Coffee House of the Carnegie- 
Mcllon University. Pittsburg. I had to tell the students then that, un¬ 
less checked, this drug habit will incapacitate the American youth, 
mentally and physically, to carry the burdens and responsibilities of 
their scientific civilization within three or four generations. 

'Using some drugs to relieve pain or depression etc. is valid; but 
widespread use of them to get psychic 'trips’ as a means of escape 
from the experience of boredom in an otherwise highly exciting techni¬ 
cal civilization is too tragic for words. In far less exciting older civili¬ 
zations, boredom affected some men. but mostly in old age; but in 
modern civilization, in spite of its exciting events and innumerable 
avenues of pleasure and excitement, it is afflicting even children. *nus 
i* the tragedy of spiritual poverty; and drugs are no remedy to it; they 
arc worse than the disease. And the tragedy is heightened when such 
trips are taken to be equivalent of religious experiences. The truth 
is that they arc just ‘psychic’ experiences like dreams; in some rare 
cases, such experiences may land one on the shores of true religion 
and become a fortunate escape from this cheap escape from civiliza¬ 
tion. But. by themselves, they are just psychic ones: not spiritual. 
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Spiritual experience involves one's release from the sensate tether, 
not by fits and starts through drugs and such external stimuli, but by 
steady spiritual education leading to. as I said earlier, spiritual growth, 
and staying steadily in that awareness. The stimulus of spirituality is 
received from within, not from without. This is always a slow pro¬ 
cess, but sure and steady. This is the science of religion, according 
to Vedanta; the other is the magic of pseudo-religion. A magic fruit 
cannot quench the physical hunger and thirst of man but a real fruit 
can. Similarly, a magic pseudo-religion cannot quench the spiritual 
hunger and thirst of modern man: but the science of religion can. 

The New York Times, in its issue for 14 December 1971, 
published a despatch from its correspondent, Lawrence K. 
Altman, under the title: Marijuana is linked to Brain damage. 
The despatch said: 

‘Ten young men who smoked marijuana regularly and also some¬ 
times used amphetamines (pep pills) and lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD) have suffered permanent brain damage, a team of British doctors 
has reported in a medical journal. 

‘In the current December 4 issue of Lancet , the doctors said they 
suspected marijuana, not amphetamines or L£D, as the drug respon¬ 
sible for the damage, because marijuana '•became the predominant drug 
in all (10) cases.” 

•Drs. A. M. G. Campbell. M. Evans. J. L. G. Thomson, and M. J. 
Williams said they found cerebral atrophy, or irreversible shrinking of 
brain tissue, in the ten men who smoked marijuana for 3 to 11 years. 

'Cerebral atrophy can cause such symptoms as headache, memory 
loss for recent events, changes in personality and temperament, de¬ 
creased desire to work, and a diminished clarity of thought. Other in¬ 
vestigators have described similar symptoms in chronic users of mari¬ 
juana. 

•Evidence for the cerebral atrophy came from a special X-ray tech¬ 
nique called pneumoencephalogram. In this procedure, a doctor in¬ 
jects air through the patient's back into a space around his spinal 
chord. This space contains a fluid known as cerebrospinal fluid. The 
fluid circulates around the spinal chord and into the brain. By tilting 
the patient on an X-ray table, the air can be made to float to cavities 
in the brain called ventricles. Because the brain is contained in a fix¬ 
ed space — the skull — a radiologist can measure the size of the ven¬ 
tricles that appear black on X-rays because of the presence of the air. 

‘If any of the four ventricles are large compared with those in 
healthy brains, the doctors indirectly can determine abnormalities in 
the size of the brain. 

‘All 10 patients in the study had cerebral atrophy as measured by 
this technique, the doctors said. They noted that cerebral atrophy was 
rare in young people, though common in Americans aged 66 and 
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older. Among the known causes for cerebral atrophy are aging, arte¬ 
riosclerosis. Parkinson's disease, and injuries. 

' “It would be surprising to find cerebral atrophy of no apparent 
cause in consecutive cases, selected by their histories of chronic can¬ 
nabis (marijuana) dependence," the doctors said in Lancet, which is 
published in London. They added: 

* “The pattern of drug taking was similar, in that most of our 
patients started on amphetamines and, within a short time, were smok¬ 
ing cannabis regularly." Some patients also used LSD. 

'Accordingly, they said that their study “indicates an urgent need 
for further studies of the neurological (brain and nervous system) con¬ 
sequences of drug abuse, and particularly the long-term effects of can¬ 
nabis smoking".’ 

Nigel Calder, in his book just published in 1970 and bear¬ 
ing the title: The Mind of Man, and the sub-title: From New 
Haven to New Delhi — a world wide ieport on the drama of 
brain research, discusses the result of investigations on the 
effect of psyche-delic, i.e., mind-expanding, or psychoto-mime- 
tic, i.e., psychosis-imitating, or more simply maddening, drugs, 
such as LSD, mescaline, and amphetamines. He reports that 
they interfere with the natural chemical transmissions between 
brain cells (page 71): 

'Like some other psychoto-mimetic drugs (including the psilocin of 
the Mexican mushroom), LSD is chemically very similar to serotonin, 
a material occurring naturally in the brain. Serotonin is one of the 
transmitters that carry messages across the narrow gaps between cer¬ 
tain brain cells. LSD takes effect by jamming the natural transmitter 
system. Opinions differ as to what exactly happens, but one view is 
that the LSD arrives as a pseudo-transmitter and over-activates many 
brain cells. The brain seems to try unsuccessfully to protect itself 
by bottling up the natural transmitter. The quantities of natural trans¬ 
mitter in the brain are really very small, so that very small amount* 
of LSD make a big difference. Mescaline is a drug producing similar 
mental effects, but chemically it resembles another natural transmitter 
in the brain, noradrenalin. 

The ways in which other classes of mind drugs, operate can be told 
more precisely. They. too. interfere with the chemical transmissions 
born brain cell to brain cell. Common sense suggests that the tran¬ 
quillisers should reduce the level of brain activity, and, for once in a 
while, common sense is correct. One of them, reserpine, reduces the 
amount of noradrenalin in the brain cells while another, chlorproma- 
zine. blocks its release. Either way, fewer messages pass between 
diose brain cells that use noradrenalin as their transmitter and the in¬ 
formation from the senses is less demanding. The tranquillisers are 
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valuable drugs for psychiatrists, in controlling the symptoms of schizo¬ 
phrenia and of anxiety states in general. 

‘The best-known stimulant or *pep' drug, amphetamine, has the 
opposite effect. It increases the amount of noradrenalin active between 
brain cells.... Amphetamine makes some people feel very elated but 
its general effect is mental over-excitement, with wakefulness, ‘edgi¬ 
ness’, and a racing pulse.’ 

There is a false belief that psychedelic drugs stimulate 
creativity, on the ground that the use of primitive forms of 
cognition, known as the primary process, is a prerequisite for 
many forms of creativity. Refuting this, Silvano Arieti, writ¬ 
ing the section on Creativity and Its Cultivation in American 
Handbook of Psychiatry , Volume III, chapter 44, from which 
I had quoted once before, says (p. 738): 

‘We certainly do not advocate a fostering of psychopathology for 
the enhancement of creativity. Some people have tried to do so phar¬ 
macologically, by means of alcohol, opium derivatives, and. more re¬ 
cently, by lysergic acid diethylamide. These are methods that a psy¬ 
chiatrist cannot recommend: in addition to the danger of addiction, the.r 
value as promoters of creativity is more than doubtful. If it is true 
that they facilitate the re-emergence of the primary process, they im¬ 
pair the use of the secondary process and we have seen that creativity 
(or tertiary process) emerges only by a harmonious matching of the 
two processes. 

•Instead of resorting to toxic procedures, we must consider, and 
possibly recommend, special attitudes, habits, and environmental con¬ 
ditions.’ 

15 December 1971: 

The newspapers and other news-media in U.S.A. today 
are full of reports and comments on the United States Pre¬ 
sident’s announcement last evening devaluing the dollar. 
Ever since the President’s proclamation, on 15 August 1971, 
of a state of national economic emergency, in the wake of sus¬ 
pending convertibility of the U.S. dollar into gold, followed 
by the initiation of monetary, fiscal, and wage controls in its 
wake, the American $ had been proclaimed sick. News- 
writers and commentators in U.S.A. refer to the Almighty 
$ as almighty no more! Within the country itself, its value 
had long ago gone down to about 35 per cent, according to 
several writers; and due to various reasons, America’s balance 
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of payments had been showing heavy deficits for some years 
now. The editorial in The New York Times for today, under 
the title: Dollar Devaluation, comments thus: 

Tt represented a willingness on the part of the United States to 
recognize that the dollar is no longer the unique and dominant cur¬ 
rency in the world. The dollar can be devalued or revalued like any 
other currency. And the United States has in effect recognized that 
the days of the so-called "dollar standard" are numbered.' 

And the editorial further on discusses the steps that the 
U.S. should take to resolve the international monetary crisis 
resulting from the August 15 declaration, and concludes: 

•The United States should also be prepared to play a leading role 
i>i efforts to build a new international monetary system — one that will 
serve the interests of this country and of the world better than did 
Bictton Woods, after the post-war dominance of the United States began 
to disappear. The United States must learn to work with others as an 
equal among equals. That is the lesson of the Azores conference.' 

At 8 p.m. today, I addressed a public meeting at the Crest- 
haven Club auditorium on The Healing Power of Silence. 

The Palm Beach Daily News of this morning, in its ‘Shin¬ 
ing Sheet’ section, has published a report, with three photo¬ 
graphs, of the meeting at the Yoga Center and of the luncheon 
at the Ocean Club, under the heading: Vedanta: Spiritual 
Oneness. The Palm Beach Times also has published, in its to¬ 
day’s issue, a good report of its correspondent’s interview with 
me, with a photo, under the title: Revalue Self: Swami Tells 
Man. 

The Yoga Center, Mimi of the Cresthaven Club, and Miss 
Charlotte Hartman paid S 170.55, S 10, and S 50 respectively 
to the Chicago Vedanta Society as contribution towards my 
travel expenses. Charlotte sold S 62.45 worth of Vedanta 
books during these three days. 


1G December 1971: 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri state: Taking leave of Miss 
Charlotte Hartman and thanking her for all her kindness, 
I left West Palm Beach at 7.40 a.m. by Eastern Airlines flight 
104 and landed at the airport at Atlanta, Georgia state, at 
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8.40 a.m. Here I was met by Mr. Prasanna, teaching in the 
local university, and his wife Usha with her baby, hailing 
from Mysore state, India; we had met in Pittsburg in Novem¬ 
ber 1968 during my 1968-69 tour. We talked with each other 
during the one hour halt, and, taking leave of them, I left at 
10 a.m. by the Transworld Airlines flight 585 and landed at 
the airport in Kansas City, Missouri state, at 11 a.m., 12 noon 
West Palm Beach or Eastern time, covering a total distance 
of about 1500 miles. 

I was received by Mrs. Ula Bergfeldt, my local host, Mr. 
Eugene and Mrs. Carol Condon, and Mrs. Mildred Coover. 
all devoted members of the local Vedanta Society, which is 
associated with the Ramakrishna Order’s Vedanta Society in 
St. Louis, Missouri state, and which is housed on the ground 
floor of Ula Bergfeldt’s house at 119 E 51, Terrace, Kansas 
City. One part of Kansas City lies in Kansas state and ano¬ 
ther part in Missouri state. We reached home at 11.30 a.m. 

I had been a guest of this family, and had addressed this 
Vedanta Society, twice before, during my 1968-69 tour. But 
since then, about May this year, Mr. Perky Bergfeldt, Ula’s 
husband, had passed away at the age of 75; Ula had written 
to me to Australia conveying this event and also informing 
me that he was very peaceful and filled with the thought of 
God during his last hours. I had liked this couple much for 
their many qualities of head and heart. Ula, now 67, was an 
internationally famous ballet dancer under the name Sharon; 
she gave up dancing after she and her husband came under 
the influence of Vedanta and became disciples of Swami Sat- 
prakashananda, Head of the Vedanta Society of St. Louis. 
Their only son, Bill, is a monk-probationer of the Ramakrishna 
Order at the Vedanta Society Retreat, Trabuco, Southern 
California, bearing the probationer name of Atma Chaitanya. 
The parents have always been proud of their son for choosing 
a monastic life of renunciation and service in the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

•' At 6.30 p.m., there was a dinner party given by the 
Vedanta Society in my honour in the (self-servicing) Putch 
Restaurant situated on the Plaza in the city, attended by about 
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20 Vedanta Society members and guests, during which much 
discussion on spiritual topics went on. Ula, Mildred, and I 
returned home at 7.30 p.m. At 8.15 p.m., I addressed a 
public meeting in the large parlour of the Society, speaking 
on the occasion on Self-knowledge and Human Fulfilment for 
an hour and answering questions thereafter for another two 
hours. 

17 December 1971: 

Mr. Eugene Condon and Mrs. Carol Condon took Mildred 
and me for a lunch party in the Twin Oaks restaurant in the 
city at 1 p.m. At 2.30 p.m., I went with Ula and Mildred to 
the Holmesdale Convalescent Center in the city to visit Ula’s 
aunt who, in spite of 101 years, looked fit and fine. After 
spending some time with her, we returned home at 3.45 p.m. 
She had told Ula earlier that she would be happy if I would 
go and meet her. 

This Center is one of the scores of such institutions in 
U.S.A. ‘dedicated to providing a comfortable, secure, and 
pleasant way of living for the long-term or convalescing pa¬ 
tient’, as its brochure tells us. There is accommodation for 
100 in this Center. But in spite of many facilities, no inmate 
in these centers, my American friends tell me, is happy or 
contented. Conditions in such institutions demonstrate the 
truth upheld in Vedanta that happiness, beyond a certain 
limit, is to be sought for, and depends on, not outside man but 
within him. upon his will to be happy: that it depends upon 
more on the discipline and control of the mind than upon 
machines and gadgets and environmental care. The convic¬ 
tion is borne in upon one. when confronted by these and other 
facts relating to modern man’s pervasive unfulfilment, in spite 
•of all his technological efficiency, wealth, knowledge, and 
power, that human happiness and fulfilment is impossible 
without the spiritual nourishment coming from the science of 
religion. Modern man, in U.S.A., India, or elsewhere, has 
to heed the warning uttered by the sages of India over 4000 
years ago in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (6.20): 

\ ado carmavad akasam v e stay is y anti manavah; 
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Tada devam avijnanaya duhkhasyanto bhavisyati — 

‘Even if man succeeds (through his technical efficiency) to roll 
up the whole of space like a piece of leather, he will not 
achieve the end of his sorrow and unfulfilment until he reali¬ 
zes his luminous divine Self (within him).’ 

In his lecture on My Master , delivered in New York in 
1895, Swami Vivekananda conveyed this Vedantic conviction 
in these words ( The Complete Works oj Swami Vivekananda , 
Vol. IV, ninth edition, p. 155): 

‘Machines never made mankind happy, and never will make. He 
who is trying to make us believe this, will claim that happiness is in 
the machine, but it is always in the mind. The man alone who is the 
lord of his mind can become happy, and none else.... What avails it 
if you have power over the whole of the world, if you have mastered 
every atom in the universe? That will not make you happy unless you 
have the power of happiness in yourself, until you have conquered 
yourself/ 

At 8 p.m., I gave my second and last talk in the Vedanta 
Society parlour on Religion as Spiritual Growth. A devoted 
and spiritually sensitive audience, which filled the parlour, 
heard the one-hour talk in pin-drop silence and attention; at 
the end of another hour of stimulating question-answer ses¬ 
sion, I read out a few pages from the great book: The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna , which created a deep spiritual impression 
on the audience. The gathering dispersed at 10.30 p.m. 

Ula sold a total of $ 17.75 worth of Vedanta books during 
the two evenings and a sum of S 62 was realised from the 
voluntary collections at the two sessions for the Chicago 
Vedanta Society towards my travelling expenses, besides a 
sum of $ 27.88 paid by Ula personally towards the cost of 
my air ticket to St. Louis. 


18 December 1971: 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri state: At 6.45 a.m., I reached the 
Kansas City airport with Ula and Mildred and, taking leave 
of them, and thanking Ula for all her kindness and care, I 
left by Trans-World Airways flight 524 at 7.15 a.m. and land¬ 
ed at the St. Louis airport at 8 a.m. I was welcomed by 
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Swami Satprakashanandaji, Mr. Ray Ellis, and Mrs. Wanda 
Ellis, both devotees of the Swami, and we reached the Vedanta 
Society in the city at 8.45 a.m. on a second visit during this 
tour. I spent the day in quiet and rest, conversing with the 
Swami and the devotees, and in composing and typing out 
this narrative up to date. 

19 December 1971: 

At 10.30 a.m., Swami Satprakashanandaji conducted me 
to the chapel of the Vedanta Society on the ground floor be¬ 
low for the Sunday morning Service. A devoted audience 
had filled the spacious chapel. The Swami introduced me in 
a very felicitous and benedictory speech and invited me to 
address the gathering on The Modem Age and Our Youths. 
I spoke for an hour and the audience listened most attentively 
and in silence. The Swami had arranged, through a devotee, 
to film the programme, besides taking a tape-record of both 
the speeches. The Service ended at 12 noon. At 3.30 p.m., 
there began a two-hour question-answer session in the So¬ 
ciety’s living room which was highly stimulating for all the 
participants. 

At 5.30 p.m., I was interviewed by the K.S.D. Tele¬ 
vision channel 5, an associate of the liberal local daily, The 
St. Louis Post-Despatch, in the chapel of the Vedanta Society 
itself. The interview, which was screened later at 10 p.m. 
tonight along with the newsreel, related to the possibility of 
lasting peace in the Indian sub-continent. I emphasised, 
during the interview, the possibility of improved Indo-Pakistan 
relations, in the wake of the just concluded India-Pakistan 
war over Bangladesh, by the possible elimination now of the 
baseless and short-sighted two-nation theory which led to the 
partition of the Indian sub-continent and its aftermath of 
i .vil violence throughout the sub-continent and the subsequent 
three India-Pakistan armed conflicts. I emphasized also that 
peace in the sub-continent could be ensured for all time if, 
from now onwards, the three states in the region, namely, 
Pakistan, India, and Bangladesh, recognize and act in the 
light of the historical truth of the unity of the people of the 
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sub-continent, though divided into three independent political 
states, and their common destiny, most of its Muslims being 
descendants from Hindu converts, and also if a super-power 
like the U.S.A. changed its policy of supporting discredited 
military regimes in Pakistan, which are filled with hatred of 
democratic India, into one of encouraging and supporting pro¬ 
gressive democratic forces in the sub-continent. 

CANADA 

20 November 1971: 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba province: Swami Satprakasha- 
nandaji and I left the Vedanta Society at 7 a.m. with Mr. Ray 
and Mrs. Wanda Ellis in their car and reached the St. Louis 
airport at 7.30 a.m. Taking leave of them, I left at 8 a.m. by 
the Ozark Airlines flight 912 and, after a brief halt at the 
Des Moines airport in Iowa state, landed at the airport in 
Minneapolis in Minnesota state at 10 a.m. and, leaving Min¬ 
neapolis at 11 a.m. by North-Western Airlines flight 505 and 
halting at Grand Forks airport close to the U.S.-Canada 
border for a few minutes, landed at the international airport 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba province, Canada, at 1 p.m. From Des 
Moines onwards, I saw the earth below carpeted with pure 
white snow, dry and powdery. Temperature at Winnipeg 
varied during the day and night between 20 degrees and 42 
degrees F. below freezing point! 

I was welcomed by Professor Venkatraman of the Mathe¬ 
matics Department of the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
as I came out of the immigration and customs enclosure after 
completing their very simple check-ups, and we reached the 
home of Professor Tapan Sinha, also of the Mathematics (sta¬ 
tistics) Department of the University, and hailing from Patna, 
Bihar, India, in whose house I had spent a night during my 
U.S.-Canada tour of 1968-69, at 1.45 p.m. Here I was re¬ 
ceived by Professor Sinha who took me to his bed-room to 
see his ailing wife who had met with a car accident two or 
three days earlier, but with minor injuries only. After talk¬ 
ing with her for a few minutes, Sinha conducted me to the 
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basement, where a group of Canadian and Indian friends, 
mostly professors of the university, were awaiting my arrival. 
He introduced me to them and requested me to speak to them 
on Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother , whose birthday he and 
his friends had celebrated 13 days earlier, and on Bhakti 
Yoga. I spoke on the two subjects for an hour and a half 
and answered questions for another half an hour. The atmos¬ 
phere was both intimate and elevating and all present en¬ 
joyed the experience. Friends present gave $ 30.00 to the 
Chicago Vedanta Society towards my travel expenses; $ 15.10 
worth of Vedanta books were sold at the meeting. Learning 
that my Air Canada flight to Saskatoon will be 80 minutes 
late, I accepted Professor Venkatraman’s invitation to dine at 
his home and, after taking some refreshments and talking 
with Mr. and Mrs. Sinha for a few minutes and taking leave 
of them, I left with Venkatraman by his car at 5 p.m. and 
reached his house at 5.20 p.m. I was received by his mother, 
and by his wife Vaidehi, and 10-year old daughter Indu. They 
hail from Madras and Venkatraman told me that he had once 
before heard me speak at the Ramakrishna Mission’s Vive- 
kananda College, Madras. He, Sinha, and other friends con¬ 
duct a Sunday morning spiritual class for children and the 
children enjoy it, Venkatraman said; there are over 300 people 
of Indian origin in Winnipeg, he informed me, mostly stu¬ 
dents and professors. After dinner and thanking the mem¬ 
bers, Venkatraman and I left home and reached the airport 
at 6.40 p.m. and, taking leave of him, I left at 7 p.m. by Air 
Canada flight 915 and landed at the airport at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan province, Canada, at 8.15 p.m. after complet¬ 
ing a journey of about 1,250 miles from St. Louis. Winnipeg 
is situated almost in the centre of Canada on the east-west 
line. Saskatoon is further west. As I landed, the ground 
temperature, the pilot announced, was 40 degrees F. below 
freezing point. 

SASKATOON, Saskatchewan province: I was received 
by a group of over 20 Canadian and Indian lovers of Vedanta, 
including my local hosts, Professor Mani Das Gupta of the 
Commerce Department of the University of Saskatoon and 
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Mrs. Manju Das Gupta, with their little daughters, Mithu and 
Runa, who were my hosts during my 1968-69 U.S.-Canada 
tour also, and also Mohan Bhatia of the Saskatoon Univer¬ 
sity Library, who was previously my library assistant at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, during the 1950s. We 
reached my host’s house at 8.45 p.m. and conversed informal¬ 
ly with many of the Canadian and Indian friends, who had 
accompanied us home from the airport, till 9.45 p.m. At 10 
p.m., Mani Das Gupta, Mohan Bhatia, and I reached the 
studio of the CJUS (University of Saskatoon) Radio, picking 
up Professor R. Manohar, hailing from Indore, Madhya- 
pradesh, India, on the way, for recording a radio interview 
with me for subsequent broadcast over the radio’s weekly 
India Programme, consisting of Indian music and talks, on 
Mondays between 6.30 and 7.30 p.m. The 40-minutes inter¬ 
view was conducted by Mani Das Gupta and R. Manohar and 
covered several aspects of Indian culture, Hinduism, their 
contemporary impact on the West, and included a discussion 
of some of the Western misconceptions about all these. We 
returned home at 12.30 a.m. and I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. 

21 December 1971: 

Saskatoon temperature last night went down to 52 de¬ 
grees F. below freezing point, rising to 49 degrees F. below 
freezing this morning. The sun continued to shine brightly, 
but without any heat; the earth was covered with several 
inches of powdery snow which had fallen some days ago. 
Though very cold, the air is dry and invigorating in winter. 
These snows will not melt till about April. Temperatures 
here go down to 72 degrees F. below freezing point in deep 
winter. Houses, schools, cars, and lecture halls are all 
heated. 

I was interviewed between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m. today by 
Ingrid Jaffe, an American lady and correspondent of the 
popular local evening daily, Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, who 
had spent some years in Bangkok, Thailand. The interview 
is to appear in this evening’s edition of the paper, she said. 

From 2 p.m. to 3 p.m., I was in the parlour of Mrs. Mary 
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Richardt, answering questions relating to spiritual life put by 
her group of friends, including Mrs. Doreen Gingras and also 
Mr. Rajat Nag (of Delhi) who is studying for Ph.D. in Busi¬ 
ness Management in Saskatoon and who used to participate, as 
a high school student, as he told me with joy, in the students’ 
recitation and speech competitions of the Ramaknshna Mis¬ 
sion, New Delhi. From 3 p.m. to 4 p.m., I was at the lounge 
of the Grace-Westminster United Church, answering questions 
relating to Vedanta and Indian Culture put by a group of 
Indian and Canadian ladies and gentlemen. Mani, Mohan, 
Rajat, and I returned home at 5.30 p.m. 

The Saskatoon Star-Phoenix has published the morning 
interview in a satisfactory despatch in its edition this even¬ 
ing. 

At 7.30 p.m., we reached the University of Saskatchewan 
in the city for my main public lecture. There was a large 
gathering of Canadians and Indians in the hall. Professor 
Guenther of the university’s Department of Religion intro¬ 
duced me and called upon me to speak on The Message of the 
Gita. I spoke for an hour and answered interesting questions 
for another hour. Mohan Bhatia had exhibited Vedanta 
books in the hall and sold $ 42.95 worth of the same. He and 
his friends paid $ 150 to the Chicago Vedanta Society towards 
my travel expenses. We returned home at 10.40 p.m. 
There was a heavy snowfall in the afternoon. 

22 December 1971: 

EDMONTON, Alberta province: Morning temperature 
today at Saskatoon was 40 degrees F. below freezing point. 
Taking leave of Manju Das Gupta and thanking her for her 
loving care, I left with Mani and Mohan and reached the air¬ 
port, which is very near Mani’s house, at 8.35 a.m.; and 
taking leave of them, I left by Air Canada flight 941 at 8.55 
a.m. and landed at the airport at Edmonton, capital of Al¬ 
berta province, Canada, at 9 a.m. (10 a.m. Saskatoon time). 
I was received by Professor Ambikeshwar Sharma, hailing 
from Punjab and teaching in the Mathematics Department of 
the Alberta University, my local host, his daughter Jyotsna, 
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Professor R. K. Gupta, also of the same university, and a few 
other friends. We reached Sharma’s house at 9.30 a.m. and 
was received by Mrs. Durga Sharma, who and whose family 
are close friends of my hosts in Madison, Wisconsin state, 
U.S.A.: Mr. Quivo and Mrs. Clara Tahin. In fact, Jyotsna 
was telling me that it was the devotion of the Tahins to 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna that influenced her in that 
direction. After a brief halt in the house, we all reached the 
University of Alberta in the city at 10.30 a.m., where I ad¬ 
dressed a public meeting consisting of a group of Indians — 
it was a small group, it being the working hours, but a deep¬ 
ly interested group — speaking on The Message of the Gita. 
$ 30 worth of Vedanta books were sold. We returned home 
at 12.15 p.m. and, finishing a hurried lunch, we all reached 
the nearer airport in the city at 1.35 p.m. It was snowing 
all the time and temperature was 45 degrees F. below freez¬ 
ing point. I could catch the airbus to Calgary only because 
of the fortunate circumstance that its departure was delayed 
by half an hour due to bad weather. 

CALGARY, Alberta province: Taking leave of these 
kind friends and thanking them profusely for their warm hos¬ 
pitality, I left Edmonton by air at 2 p.m. and landed at the 
airport at Calgary, Alberta province, Canada, at 2.50 p.m. 
and was received by Professor Badaridas Shahni, Mrs. Kusum 
Shahni, their daughter Charu, my local hosts, and Mrs. Muriel 
McKinnon, a pious Christian lady who is very devoted to 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna and who spoke to me feelingly 
about the spiritual inspiration she received from her Hindu 
friend, Mrs. Ratnaprabha Seth of Indore, Central India, when 
she and her husband were employed in that city some years 
ago. She and the Shahnis were eager that I visited Calgary 
during this tour, and they got one day off from my Saskatoon 
programme for Calgary, and the Edmonton friends took ad¬ 
vantage of this arrangement to arrange a four-hour halt with 
them. There are about 300 Indians in Winnipeg, 250 in Sas¬ 
katoon, and 800 in Calgary, most of them professors or busi¬ 
ness executives, as I learnt from friends in these cities. We 
left the airport at 3 p.m. and reached the house of the Shahnis 
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at 5 p.m., after dropping Muriel in her house. 

We all reached the University of Calgary, Calgary, at 7 
p.m. for my public lecture, for which a large and deeply in¬ 
terested audience of Canadians and Indians had gathered in 
the lecture hall. The meeting had been announced by the 
organizers, the Canada-India Association and the Indian Stu¬ 
dents Association, in artistically produced posters. I spoke 
for an hour on The Unity of Religion and the audience listen¬ 
ed in pin-drop silence and attention; the interest of the listen- 
ners was reflected in the animated question-answer session 
which followed and continued for an hour and a half. Vedanta 
literature worth S 39.10 was sold at the end of the meeting 
and Muriel and Badaridas paid S 100 each to the Chicago 
Vedanta Society towards my travel expenses. Coffee was 
served to all at the end of the meeting. The Shahnis and I 
returned home at 10.15 p.m. 

From 10.30 p.m. to 1 a.m., there was an informal meet¬ 
ing. in the fine basement hall of the Shahnis, attended by over 
30 Canadians and Indians who were deeply interested in 
Vedanta and in the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda thought, and 
who were keen to organize a local Vedanta Society in Cal¬ 
gary. I was impressed with their sincerity and enthusiasm 
and told them how to go about organizing such a society, 
and asked them to keep in touch with the Vedanta Society of 
Toronto and with the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chi¬ 
cago. The group decided to regularly celebrate the birthdays 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Sarada Devi the 
Holy Mother, Bhagavan Buddha, and Jesus, besides taking 
steps to hold weekly Vedanta study classes. Kusum Shahni 
served coffee and cookies to the guests before their departure 
at 1 a.m. I gave Badaridas a plan for a shrine in his base¬ 
ment, decorated with the pictures of Buddha, Swami Vive¬ 
kananda, Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, and Jesus, which he 
intends to get ready before Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday on 16 
February 1972 and which he proposes to use for the Vedanta 
group study classes and meditations. 

23 December 1971: 

Last night, the temperature fell to 50 degrees F. below 
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freezing point; the same continued this morning also. Cal¬ 
gary registers 72 degrees F. below freezing during the depths 
of winter which, when it is windy, goes down, owing to what 
is termed the chill factor, to as low as even 124 degrees F. 
below freezing! 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba province: Due to the current 
strike in some of Canada’s air services, my travel by the Air- 
west flight by which I had been scheduled to fly this morning 
to Spokane in the state of Washington, U.S.A., en route to 
Chicago, had to be abandoned at the last minute, and I had 
to re-route my flight to Chicago via Winnipeg. Thanking the 
Shahnis and their two little daughters, Charu and Rina, for 
their loving care, and taking leave of them and Muriel at the 
Calgary airport, I left at 9.30 a.m. by Air Canada flight 900 
and, after a brief halt at Regina, capital of Saskatchewan 
province, at 12.50 p.m., 11.50 a.m. Calgary time, landed at 
the airport at Winnipeg at 1.50 p.m., 12.50 p.m. Calgary 
time. I was received by Professor Venkatraman and friends. 
Taking leave of them immediately after, I rested in the air¬ 
port lounge for three hours and left by North-West Airlines 
flight 474 at 4.55 p.m. after a brief U.S. immigration check¬ 
up, and landed at the airport at Minneapolis at 6 p.m. 

Here the passengers were subjected to a most rigorous 
customs check, the painfulness of which was heightened by 
the passengers having to stand in queue for as long as thirty 
to forty-five minutes, simply because the callousness of the 
department had provided for only three officers to deal with 
the five long rows of passengers. When the officer on duty 
fumbled into a sort of apology at the end of the ordeal, I told 
him that this was the most atrocious customs check I had 
encountered and that the European States had little of the 
rigours of the American customs. I was not impressed with 
this need for the richest nation on earth to suspect the bona- 
fides of every passenger and treat him or her as a criminal 
until he proved his or her bonafides. 

U.S.A. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: I left Minneapolis at 7 p.m. 
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by the North-West Airlines flight 574 and landed at the Chi¬ 
cago O’Hare airport at 9 p.m. I was received by Swami 
Bhashyananda and two of his monk-probationers and we 
reached the Vivekananda Vedanta Society by car at 9.50 
p.m. Due to the re-routing of my flight and consequent de¬ 
lay in my scheduled return to Chicago, Bhashyananda had to 
cancel the TV interview that had been fixed for this after¬ 
noon and for which the TV personnel had waited in the 
Society for long. 

24 December 1971: 

Bhashyananda and I reached the home of Rev. Preston 
Bradley in the Marlborough Apartments, Lakeview Road, 
North Shore, Chicago, at 1 p.m. today for a scheduled inter¬ 
view with one who had seen Swami Vivekananda during the 
Chicago World Parliament of Religions in 1893. Rev. Brad¬ 
ley received us warmly. In spite of his 84 years, I found him 
fit and alert and full of love and admiration for India which, 
he said, he had visited more than once. In the course of our 
conversation, he said that he had received much inspiration 
from a chance meeting with poet Rabindranath Tagore in a 
pullman car in New Orleans, in the state of Louisiana, U.S. A., 
in November 1916, when he had found the great poet, the re¬ 
cipient of Nobel Prize for literature three years earlier, utter¬ 
ly calm even when he found the berth reserved for him re¬ 
allotted to, and occupied by, another person, a white lady, 
due to the strong racial prejudice of the whites against all non¬ 
whites! Rev. Bradley showed us a photo of Tagore hanging 
on his wall and bearing the poet’s autograph with the date 
November 1, 1916. 

He was deeply impressed by Swami Vivekananda’s per¬ 
sonality and teachings, he told us. He belongs to the Uni¬ 
tarian Church and has been the head and popular preacher 
of a reformed version of it, called the People’s Church, near 
his house, for the past 60 years. At the invitation of Swami 
Bhashyananda, he had addressed the anniversary meeting, in 
commemoration of the 1893 Chicago World Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions, held in the chapel of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
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Society, Chicago, in 1967, the text of which had appeared in 
a subsequent issue of the Ramakrishna Order’s monthly, 
Prabuddha Bharata. He explained to us the four principles 
of his Church as: Fatherhood of God; Brotherhood of man; 
Leadership of Jesus; and human salvation through character. 
He is constantly on demand for radio and TV broadcasts. We 
were much impressed by his personality and broad religious 
views, and thanking him for his kindness, we took leave of 
him at 1.45 p.m. and returned to the Society at 2.30 p.m. 

The Vivekananda Vedanta Society observed Christmas 
Eve this evening with an elevating programme of Carol songs, 
worship, and readings from the New Testament, conducted in 
its chapel and attended by over 80 people. Among the guests 
of the Society during this Christmas week were the Tahins 
from Madison, Professor Jay Haye from the University of 
Indiana, Southbend, and the Detroit friends: Ramesh Chan¬ 
dra Sharma, his wife Shakuntala Sharma, daughter Rita, son 
Dinesh, and Ramesh’s brother with his daughter Madhu. 

I received today from Akshay Kumar Talwar of Syra¬ 
cuse and Charlotte Hartman of West Palm Beach a video¬ 
tape copy each of my TV interviews in the two cities. 

25 December 1971: 

The Chicago Vedanta Society observed Christmas this 
morning with a Service in the chapel at 11 a.m., attended by 
a cosmopolitan and devoted audience, whom I addressed, at 
Bhashyananda’s request, on The Mystery of Divine Incarna¬ 
tion. At 5 p.m., I attended, along with Bhashyananda and 
over 16 of his probationers, the annual Christmas dinner given 
by Mr. Lewis Jordon of the Puerto Rican Consulate in Chi¬ 
cago, and Mrs. Claudine Jordon, both disciples of the late 
Swami Viswananda and devotees of the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. The dinner was preceded and followed by much 
singing of Christmas Carols. We returned to the Society at 
8 p.m. 

This year’s Christmas in the Chicago area passed off with¬ 
out any snowfall; in fact, temperature has been unusually 
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high for this part of the year between 45 and 40 degrees F. 
these three days. 

26 December 1971: 

I addressed the Sunday morning Service of the Vive- 
kananda Vedanta Society today at 11 a.m., speaking on the. 
occasion on the announced theme: Human Unity Through 
God. I left the Society at 3 p.m. with probationers Ralph 
and John and reached the O’Hare airport at 4 p.m. to com¬ 
mence a twelve-day lecture tour — the last lap of the current 
tour — covering Dallas and Houston in the state of Texas, 
and Phoenix in the state of Arizona, all in U.S.A., and 
Mexico city in the Central American Republic of Mexico, in 
connection with which the Vedanta Society handed over to 
me air tickets worth S 401.81. 

DALLAS, Texas state: I left O’Hare at 5 p.m. by Ame¬ 
rican Airlines flight 619 and landed at Dallas, Texas state, at 
7 p.m. I was received by Professor Bhushan Bajaj, my local 
host, Mr. Jayant Sen and Mrs. Bharati Sen, and Professor 
Jagdish Prabhakar of the Technological University at Lub¬ 
bock, West Texas, and Mrs. Raj Prabhakar, both of whom had 
been my hosts in Dallas during my visit in September 1969 
and had come all the way from Lubbock to spend three days 
with me in Dallas. Due to the delay of half an hour in the 
scheduled arrival of the plane on account of the Christmas 
rush, we drove from the airport directly to the place of the 
public meeting, the Westcliff Mall Community Room, which 
we reached at 7.30 p.m., half an hour after the announced 
time of the meeting. On entering the meeting hall, how¬ 
ever, I was greeted by an inspiring spectacle: I found the 
audience, which had filled the hall, and which consisted of 
Americans and a few Indians, absorbed in the joyous sing¬ 
ing, in chorus, of the Hindu bhajan of Rdmndm! Bhushan 
Bajaj introduced me to the audience and requested me to 
speak on the announced subject: The Christ We Adore. 
The organizers had announced the meeting through artisti- 
ca ly produced leaflets. It was a very receptive audience that 
eard me speak on the subject for an hour, and the same re- 
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ceptive and reverential atmosphere pervaded also the one- 
hour question-answer session that followed. Jagdish Prabha- 
kar had exhibited Vedanta books in the hall and there was a 
brisk sale. Coffee was served to the audience. After the 
meeting, we walked to Bhushan Bajaj’s house which we reach¬ 
ed in five minutes at 10 p.m. Mrs. Sudesh Bajaj received us. 
Several friends, including Mrs. Lucille Curry, who had taken 
an active part in organizing my visits to Dallas and Houston 
during my 1968-69 tour, and who had met me in Delhi and 
Kankhal during her visit to India last year, came to Bajaj’s 
house from the meeting for informal spiritual conversations 
with me. They left at 12.30 a.m. and I went to bed at 1 a.m. 

27 December 1971: 

Bhushan Bajaj was associated with the work of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, when I was its Secretary 
between 1949 and 1962. Mrs. Sudesh Bajaj said she had 
heard me once when I had addressed the Women s Training 
College in Simla, Himalayas, in the 1950s when she was a 
trainee there. They are disciples of Swami Satprakashanan- 
daji of the Vedanta Society of St. Louis. I had stayed with 
them during my U.S. tour of 1968-69. 

Jagdish Prabhakar was, before coming to U.S.A., asso¬ 
ciated with the All India Radio, New Delhi, in its technical 
section, and had attended, as he told me, my weekly Gita 
lectures at the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi. Mrs. Raj 
Prabhakar also told me, similarly, that she had heard me at 
the Delhi School of Social Work, Delhi University, when she 
was undergoing training in that institution. Since coming to 
U.S.A., she has taken spiritual initiation from Swami Sat- 
prakash’anandaji. These two families, along with Mrs. Lucille 
Curry, and Mrs. Pauline Hardaway, and, since a year, Mr 
Jayant and Mrs. Bharati Sen Gupta also, are the mainstay of 
Vedanta influence in the Dallas area. 

The Bajajs, the Prabhakars, and I reached the house of 
Jayant and Bharati Sen Gupta in Arlington, about 25 miles 
from Dallas, at 7 p.m. for a parlour talk followed by dinner. 
I had known Bharati and her parents m Delhi ever since she 
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was a one-year old child. They are devotees of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, New Delhi. Jayant’s parents were similar¬ 
ly associated with the Ramakrishna Mission, Rangoon, 
Burma, during the pre-war years. Jayant and Bharati re¬ 
ceived us and introduced us to their American and Indian 
guests who had assembled in their parlour and introduced 
me to them. I addressed them for an hour on the subject of 
Spiritual Life in an Industrial Age and answered questions 
from the audience for another half an hour. Jagdish had ex¬ 
hibited Vedanta literature in the parlour and several people 
purchased books. After the audience dispersed, Jayant and 
Bharati served Indian dinner for us and for a small group of 
their intimate friends. We returned home at 12.45 a.m. 

28 December 1971: 

Temperature in Dallas was 73 degrees F. on the day of 
my arrival on the 26th evening: today it has ranged between 
40 and 47. 

Jagdish, Bhushan, Lucille, and I reached the Yoga Cen¬ 
tre conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Kumar Pallana at 6039 Berk¬ 
shire Lane, Preston Centre, Dallas, at 7.30 p.m. and were 
received by the Pallanas. These were among those at the 
airport to receive me on the 26th and had attended my lecture 
that evening and had then announced this evening’s lecture 
at their Centre, where I had addressed a meeting during my 
1968-69 U.S. tour also. Apart from holding lessons on Hatha 
Yoga physical exercises, they also arrange talks on the philo¬ 
sophical and spiritual dimensions of Yoga and Vedanta and run 
a bookstall stocked with books of the Vedanta, Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda, and other spiritual literature. Aiter Kumar 
had introduced me to the gathering, which consisted of spiri¬ 
tually responsive Americans and a sprinkling of Indians, 
young and old, I addressed them for an hour on Siva, the 
Lord of the Yogis, and answered questions for another 10 
minutes. Jagdish registered a good sale of Vedanta books 
which he had exhibited in the hall. We returned home at 
9.30 p.m. and. from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m., I addressed a meet¬ 
ing in the parlour of the Bhushans, giving an exposition of the 
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20 verses, on Bhakti Yoga, of the twelfth chapter of the Gita, 
followed by questions and answers and silent meditation. 
After the guests dispersed, I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. 

29 December 1971: 

During these three days, Jagdish has sold a total of $ 81.00 
worth of Vedanta books and has received orders worth $ 250 
for copies of my two books: Message of the Upani^ads, second 
edition, and Eternal Values for a Changing Society, third 
edition, besides a voluntary donation of S 139.23 for the 
Chicago Vedanta Society, towards my travel expenses, from 
friends and from the audiences at the various meetings. 

HOUSTON, Texas state: Jagdish, Bhushan, Lucille, 
Raj, and I left Dallas for Houston at 9.15 a.m. by car, can¬ 
celling my $ 27 air ticket to Houston, and reached the Holiday 
Inn, Houston, near its international airport, at 1.30 p.m. We 
took accommodation in three rooms, mine being room 343. 
The temperature at Houston on arrival was 78 degrees F. 

At 6.30 p.m., we reached the Hakim International Medita¬ 
tion Centre at 812 Branard Street, Houston, and were received 
by its Director, Mary Beatrice Gunn, and her colleagues, Mrs. 
Marlyse Kusik, in whose home the Centre is located and whose 
guest I was during my two previous visits to Houston in 1969. 
Marlyse is a devoted disciple of Swami Asheshanandaji of the 
Ramakrishna Order's Vedanta Society in Portland in the 
state of Oregon, U.S.A. She is a good student of Vedanta 
and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. Her home, with 
its Sri Ramakrishna shrine and her routine of meditation and 
study, has the atmosphere of an ashram. I spoke informally 
on Sri Ramakrishna to the assembled members and answered 
their questions relating to spiritual life. We all, accom¬ 
panied by Mary and Marlyse, reached the University of 
Houston Student Center in two cars at 8 p.m., where a devo¬ 
ted and expectant audience had gathered to hear me speak 
on The Modem Age and Our Youths, the announcement of 
which had been made by the Meditation Centre through an 
artistically produced leaflet and through announcement seve¬ 
ral times over the local radio. After introduction of the 
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speaker and the subject by Mary, I addressed the audience 
on the theme for an hour and answered interesting questions 
for another hour; many of the questions related to Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life and teachings. There was a devotional atmos¬ 
phere in the large and impressive auditorium. Jagdish sold 
S 62 worth of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda books and photos, 
including one setsof the 8 volumes of The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, and took orders for The Message of 
the Upanusads and Eternal Values far a Changing Society 
worth about S 50, and received a donation of $ 40 from the 
Meditation Centre for the Chicago Vedanta Society towards 
my travel expenses, which it had raised from its one-dollar 
tickets for the lecture. We all returned to the Meditation 
Centre at 11 p.m. and, in the midst of a dinner party for over 
15 members and guests, hurriedly prepared and served by 
Mary and Marlyse, I answered their earnest questions and 
conversed informally with them. Taking leave of the ear¬ 
nest spiritual group and its two devoted guides, Mary and 
Marlyse, at 1 a.m., Jagdish, Raj, Lucille, Bhushan, and I re¬ 
turned to the Holiday Inn at 1.30 a.m. 

30 December 1971: 

PHOENIX, Arizona state: We reached the Houston 
Intercontinental Airport at 6 a.m. and, taking leave of, and 
warmly thanking, these friends who had enfolded me in their 
love and care, who have done, and are doing, so much for 
the cause of Vedanta, and who have contributed so much for 
the success of my work in the state of Texas, I left Houston 
at 6.15 a.m. by the Continental Airlines flight 51 and landed 
at Phoenix, capital of the state of Arizona (Spanish word 
for arid zone), U.S.A., at 9.20 a.m., 10.20 a.m. Houston 
time, after brief halts at San Antonio, in the state of Texas, 
and EL Passo, on the border between U.S.A. and Mexico, 
in the U.S. state of New Mexico. From the air, the land 
below in New Mexico and Arizona presented a bleak and 
barren aspect, without trees or grass, rugged like the pock¬ 
marked surface of the moon. There was freshly fallen snow 
on the bare mountains in the Arizona region. The weather 
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was sunny throughout the four-hour flight. On the approa¬ 
ches to Phoenix, the landscape turned into pleasing well laid- 
out farms, made possible by the water, though brackish, from 
the irrigation canals taken out of the Salt River. Tempera¬ 
ture at the Phoenix airport on landing was 40 degrees F. I 
learned from Professor N. Anantanarayanan, my local host 
who had arranged this my first visit to Arizona region and 
who had come to receive me, that it was near freezing last 
night and that it goes down as low as 20 degrees F. in deep 
winter and goes up as high as 120 degrees F. in summer, and 
that the region gets a rainfall of only 5 inches during the 
year, most of it falling in heavy downpours, in one or two 
showers, and flooding the land, exactly as I had witnessed in 
Karachi in Sind, West Pakistan. Due to desert conditions 
and the salinity of the soil, vegetation, except for cactuses 
and palms, is sparse; but oranges and other citrous trees grow 
in abundance. 

Anantanarayanan and I reached his house at 10 a.m. 
He is a physicist, hails from Kerala state, India, where his 
wife and children now are, he living all alone here. He is a 
warm-hearted person with a rare capacity to love and serve. 
We had met earlier in Lawrence, Kansas state, where he was 
then professor at its university which I had addressed on 7th 
March 1969 during my U.S. tour of 1968-69. 

At 8 p.m., Anantanarayanan and I reached the Associa¬ 
tion for Research and Enlightenment, known as the A.R.E. 
in short, one of the many groups in U.S.A. associated with 
the Edgar Cayce Foundation of Virginia Beach, Virginia 
state, U.S.A., for my announced public lecture, under its 
auspices, on The Universal Message oj the Gita. Edgar 
Cayce, who died a few decades ago, was a remarkable man 
with extraordinary paranormal powers which he used for 
healing the sick and bringing comfort to the suffering. He 
upheld the Hindu doctrine of reincarnation and became the 
instrument for its wide diffusion among the American people. 

Mrs. Jane Smith, the Director of the A.R.E., welcomed 
us and introduced me to the audience which had filled the 
small h a ll of the Association. After a brief meditation 

P.L.W.—27 
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session, she requested me to address them. I spoke on the 
subject for an hour and the audience listened in pin-drop 
silence and absorbing attention. The talk was followed 
by half an hour of questions and answers during which, at 
Jane’s request, I expounded the history, ideas, ideals, and 
activities of the Ramakrishna Order and the Ramakrishna 
Mission. I found in Jane a personality, warm, cheerful, and 
dedicated, and complimented her for her high spiritual quali¬ 
ties. Before we departed, she handed over to Anantanara- 
yanan, for passing on to the Chicago Vedanta Society towards 
my travel expenses, S 40, being half the proceeds of the one- 
dollar ticketed programme. Mrs. Frances Hubner, who had 
helped in organizing this programme, also gave a personal 
contribution of S 100 towards the same purpose. Ananta- 
narayanan and I returned home at 10 p.m. 

31 December 1971: 

Anantanarayanan and I reached the hall of the Universal 
Truth Foundation at 4340 North, 7th Avenue, at 8.30 p.m. 
for my lecture on The Spiritual Training of the Mind unde, 
the Foundation’s Universal Series programme It had an- 
nounced the lecture in an artistically produced folder. We 
were received by Norma Graham, its Director and, at her re¬ 
quest, Anantanarayanan introduced me to the audience and 
requested me to address them. My speech on the subject 
lasting for an hour, was listened to with deep attention and 
interest by the audience, all of whom were much interested 
in the spiritual life and India’s wisdom relating to it. After 
a brief coffee break, there was an hour-long question-answer 
session followed by a few minutes of silent meditation. 
Every one present enjoyed the three-hour programme which, 
to most of them, in this part of the country, was a unique ex¬ 
perience to wind up the year 1971 with; and this feeling was 
conveyed to me in her closing words of thanks by Norma 
Graham, in whom I was glad to come across a spiritually sen¬ 
sitive and dedicated person. She handed over to Anantanara¬ 
yanan, for the Chicago Vedanta Society towards my travel 
expenses, a sum of $ 60, being half the proceeds of the $ 2- 
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ticketed meeting. Mrs. Frances Hubner sold some of the re¬ 
maining Vedanta books at the end of the meeting. Ananta- 
narayanan and I returned home at 11.30 p.m. 

1 January 1972: 

We reached the residence of Mrs. Frances Hubner at 4 
p.m. for my last programme in Phoenix, consisting of informal 
discussions with a group of visitors, a dinner party, and a par¬ 
lour talk. During my talk, I referred in detail to the signi¬ 
ficance of this day, January 1st, to the devotees of Sri Rama- 
krishna; for, on this day, in the last year of his earthly exist¬ 
ence in 1886, many of his householder disciples who had, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the holiday, gathered in the garden house at 
Cossipore to the north of Calcutta, where Sri Ramakrishna 
was living under treatment for cancer, had spiritual experi¬ 
ences, each according to his spiritual disposition and quest, 
when, on prostrating before Sri Ramakrishna, they were bless¬ 
ed by him with the words in Bengali: tomar caitanyo hok — 
‘May you be spiritually awakened’. This day has since then 
been known as Kalpataru day, as Sri Ramakrishna had then 
become the kalpataru, the wish-fulfilling tree of Indian my¬ 
thology. At their request, I also spoke in detail about Swami 
Vivekananda's arrival in America in July 1893, his early trials 
and hardships, his receiving providential help from professor 
J.H. Wright of the Harvard University, Mrs. George W. Hale 
of Chicago, and others, his opening speech at the Chicago 
World Parliament of Religions on 11 September 1893, its im¬ 
pact on the American mind, and his subsequent triumphant 
Vedanta work in U.S.A. and England. In his life in America, 

1 concluded, future Americans would recognize that a man 
who lived in and walked with God had purified and sanctified 
the earth and air of their land, and would be proud of this fact 
and cherish it as an invaluable spiritual asset of their nation. 
Anantanarayanan and I returned home at 11 p.m. 

2 January 1972: 

Anantanarayanan sold S 15.50 worth of Vedanta books 
during these three days in Phoenix and received, from the 
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contributions at the two meetings, $ 100 for the Chicago 
Vedanta Society, besides the sum of $ 100 already sent to 
Chicago by Mrs. Frances Hubner, towards my travel expenses 

Anantanarayanan and I reached the Phoenix airport at 
8.30 a.m. and found Miss Mary Duschene and Mr. A1 Dear- 
wester waiting for us. They had attended all the talks of the 
past three days and had tape-recorded them and had taken 
from me Swami Bhashyanandas Chicago address to order for 
a full set of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda books: Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna (with a Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi), Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna by M., Life of Ramakrishna by Romain 
Rolland, Life of Vivekananda by Romain Rolland, Life of 
Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and Western Disciples, 
Life of Sarada Devi the Holy Mother by Swami Tapasyananda, 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda in eight volumes, 
The Master as I Saw Him by Sister Nivedita, Reminiscences 
of Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and Western contem¬ 
poraries, and Swami Vivekananda in America: New Dis¬ 
coveries by Marie Louise Burke. 

DALLAS, Texas state: Taking leave of these kind friends, 
I left at 9 a.m. by Delta Airlines flight 820 and landed at the 
intercontinental airport, Dallas, covering a distance of 880 
miles, at 11.55 a.m., 10.55 a.m. Phoenix time. I was receiv¬ 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. Bhushan, Mr. and Mrs. Jayant Sen Gupta, 
Mr. Kumar Pallana, Mrs. Lucille Curry, and Mrs. Pauline 
Hardaway. Mr. Bhushan had brought, for my taking to 
Mexico, a box of Vedanta books received from Chicago 
Vedanta Society by air parcel. We conversed together dur¬ 
ing the scheduled 40-minutes halt, which continued for ano¬ 
ther 40 minutes due to aeronautical problems. 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 

MEXICO CITY: Taking leave of these very kind friends 
and Yedanta devotees, and clearing the simple immigration 
formalities, I left at 1.10 p.m. by American Airlines flight 
93 and landed at the international airport, Mexico City, D.F., 
Republic of Mexico, after a flight of 940 miles, at 3.10 p.m., 
on this my second visit to this country. I was received by 
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Mr. Kashi Nath Chakravarty of the Indian. Embassy in Mexico, 
who helped me in clearing the immigration and customs for¬ 
malities which are quite hard in Mexico. On coming out, I 
was received by Mr. Amaldo Lerma, Mrs. Adina Lerma, their 
three daughters — Claudia, 16 years, Mayra, 15, and Adinaka, 
13, my local hosts and members of the local Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, which had been started during my first visit 
in August 1969, and two other members of the Society. We 
reached the home of the Lermas at Iguala No. 32, Mexico 
City-7, at 4 p.m. 

At 6.30 p.m., I addressed the first of a series of three 
meetings organized by the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in 
the Society’s premises, which is a small hall of Amaldo’s out¬ 
house kindly placed by him at the disposal of the Society for 
its activities. After introduction by Amaldo in Spanish, I 
addressed for an hour the select audience of about 40 Vedanta 
Society members and guests, including Swami Tilak and Jyoti 
from India who are preaching Hinduism in these parts, on 
the Message of Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishiui, followed by a 
talk on my impressions of my tours in various parts of the 
world since I visited Mexico two and a half years ago. The 
talk was followed by two and a half hours of questions and 
answers, all of which Amaldo translated into Spanish, sen¬ 
tence by sentence, as he had previously done during my one 
week’s programme in August 1969. Adina served coffee and 
cookies to all the members of the audience. After dinner 
with Amaldo and his family at 11 p.m., I went to bed at mid. 
night. 

3 January 1972: 

My long-nurtured interest in Mexico found a welcome 
outlet in 1968-69, when the Government of India invited me 
to extend my one-year lecture tour of France, United States, 
Canada, Trinidad, Guyana, and Surinam, under the auspices 
of the Vivekananda and Vedanta Society of Chicago from 18 
July 1968 to 31 July 1969, to Mexico, Cuba, and six other Latin 
American countries, and to Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia, and eight other South-east and Far-east Asian countries, 
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from 1 August to 6 September and 1 October to 31 December 
1969 respectively, under the Government’s own auspices. 

The Republic of Mexico lies between 32° 43' and 14° 33' 
latitudes and 86° 40' and 117* 08' longitudes, and covers a 
total area of 758,278 square miles. Its population in 1969 was 
48,233,000, almost double of what it was in 1950. The coun¬ 
try had nurtured several advanced civilizations before the 
Spaniards, like the French and Anglo-Saxons in the northern 
areas of the North American continent and the Portuguese in 
Brazil, arrived in the sixteenth century with fire and sword 
and destroyed and ravaged them in search of loot and plunder 
to begin with, and imperial and colonial domination later. As 
was the fate of the Red Indians in U.S.A. and Canada, the 
native populations in Mexico, once the proud creators of high 
civilizations, registering high developments in mathematics and 
astronomy, architecture, irrigation, and painting, like the 
Teotihuacan, the Toltec, the Aztec, and the Maya, from 
about 200 B.C., became subjected to continuous genocides, 
exploitations, and humiliations from the sixteenth century, in 
which most of the Spanish Catholic Church also joined with 
the Spanish Imperial State. According to historians, the na¬ 
tive populations numbered, at the time of the Spanish con¬ 
quest, 25,000,000 in 1520 on a gross computation. It had de¬ 
clined to 4,200,000 in 1570 and to 1,250,000 in 1646, due to 
Spanish killings as also due to the ravages of imported dis¬ 
eases, and was only 3,632,000, out of a total population of 
34,923,000, in 1960. 

In the course of the centuries following the Spanish con¬ 
quest, a mixed population evolved consisting of two groups, 
the European Creoles and the Peninsulars on the one side, the 
Castas or the Mestizos on the other. Their numbers increas¬ 
ed from 63,000 and 50,000 respectively in 1570 to 5,609,000 
and 2,729,000 respectively in 1910, after which period these 
two groups began to be lumped together in the census, and 
numbered 31,291,000 in 1960. 

Mexico’s political evolution, since the Spanish conquest 
up to date, is a painful story of violent explosions and uphea¬ 
vals arising from the disparate social composition of its popu- 
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lations, the economic exploitation of the toiling masses by 
the successive political regimes and the Catholic Church hier¬ 
archies, and the slow emergence, tardy and painful, of a Mexi¬ 
can national awareness. This slowly emerging national con¬ 
sciousness became a political force in the last century and 
achieved a successful revolution and the overthrow of the 
hated Spanish imperial yoke in 1821, after several unsuccess¬ 
ful fights for independence, especially by the patriotic and 
nationally venerated Hidalgo and his group in 1810-11. 

During the post-independence decades, Mexico continued 
to pass through turbulent periods, including intervention by 
European powers, as also by the United States which took ad¬ 
vantage of Mexico’s internal problems to grab large chunks 
of Mexican territory that now constitute the large states of 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas in the present- 
day United States, and to wage an unjust war with Mexico 
from 1846 to 1848. After independence, the free Mexican State 
suppressed the power of the Catholic Church and made the 
State secular without, however, becoming anti-religious. And 
anti-clericalism has ever since been a prominent attitude and 
policy of the Mexican State and Mexican public opinion. 

Today, Mexican society has achieved a large measure of 
ethnical homogeneity; this opens the way for the steady and 
healthy evolution of Mexican political democracy into econo¬ 
mic and social democracy. This natural development, which 
is keenly desired by the Mexican intelligentsia, is thwarted, 
as in the case of all other Latin American states as well, by 
the neighbouring capitalistic powerful United States, the 
stranglehold of which on the economics and politics of their 
country is deeply resented by them. And in the absence of 
the natural outlets of the socio-political energies of the peo¬ 
ple for effecting healthy socio-political changes through steady 
socio-political evolution, the peoples of the countries of this 
region become compelled to resort to violent revolutionary 
methods to achieve their national ends; and these revolutions 
have become endemic in these countries. Most of them are 
suppressed; but some have succeeded. This is what has thrown 
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up the revolutionary regimes in Cuba, Peru, and Chile within 
the past few years. 

Once a measure of social justice is achieved in these coun¬ 
tries, by peaceful democratic, or violent revolutionary, me¬ 
thods, they are likely to end their long history of political tur¬ 
bulence and enter on a peaceful and cooperative social evolu¬ 
tion, for which they possess two priceless assets, namely, the 
complete absence of racial attitudes and tensions, unlike in 
the neighbouring United States, and a fund of emotional rich¬ 
ness in their human populations which incline them to be 
informal, hospitable, and friendly. And with the discarding 
of bigotry and intolerance by Catholicism, which forms the 
main Christian denomination in these Latin American coun¬ 
tries, and with the deeply ingrained religious attitudes of their 
peoples, we can predict a steady evolution of a rational and 
progressive Christian religion of the bhakti type among them. 
This development will be aided powerfully by the Vedanta 
influences flowing from India since half a century, in a trickle, 
and since the post-war and post-Indian-Independence years, 
in a flood. And the most striking aspect of this Indian im¬ 
pact is that it is keenly welcomed and sought-after by these 
peoples. Spanish American and Portuguese American books 
on Indian culture, Hindu religion, Vedanta, and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda thought, are coming out of the presses in increas¬ 
ing numbers year after year. Anti-Indian attitudes and 
forces, which sometimes surface in these countries, are nur¬ 
tured more by powerful outside influences than by indigenous 
national ones which, on their part, find themselves also thwart¬ 
ed by those very outside influences. 

About Indian influences on the ancient cultures of Latin 
America, there has been no unanimity among scholars. In 
his scholarly book: Ancient Indian Culture Contacts and Mig¬ 
rations, published by the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 1965, Pro¬ 
fessor K. P. Chattopadhyaya, suggests the possibility of a posi¬ 
tive influence (pp. 64-66): 

“Boats were known to Mohenjodaro folk and possibly of 
a type no longer used in Sind. The single seal image of a simple type 
boat found in the ancient remains does not mean that these were the 
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‘only type used/ It is not usual to inscribe in a seal a complex boat, 
as there will be very little room for it. In any case, although the 
Rg-Vedic folk were a pastoral and agriculturist people, they mention 
the savings of navigators by gods who were not originally their gods 
but who eventually found place in their pantheon. The term samudra 
in Rg-Veda used in this context has been interpreted to mean river- 
estuaries in these references. But it really means “sea’’ without doubt 
and the references are to sea voyages. The references to Bhujyu, the 
son of king Tugra, occurs in numerous passages, and it is clearly stated 
that the twin gods, Nasatyas, saved him and his men, in their fast boats 
which had sails. The fastness of these boats is referred to several 
times. (For fast sailing boats, patatr, see Rg-Veda 1.116-3 and 4. For 
sails of such boats: Rg-Veda, 10.143*5; other references are: 1.12-6, 
1.112.14-19, 1.117.14-15, 1.119.4, 6.62.6, 7.69.7, 10.40.7, 10.65.12). 

The commentators refer to a tradition that king Tugra had been 
troubled by an island foe and sent his son in ships against him. Prince 
Bhujyu, going away too far from land, was ship-wrecked. The Asvins 
brought him back quickly. According to the Rg-Vedic verses, in three 
days and nights he was brought to the coast. The verses indicate clear¬ 
ly that the Asvins were not fond of Asuras in as much as they helped 
Divodasa against Asuras and also fought Asura Karkhandha. The 
Ftg-Vedic folk having been landsmen, and taken to sea voyages only 
after contact with and assimilation of a part of culture of a sea¬ 
going people, would not be very capable seamen and would look up 
to the gods of the other folk, who were seafarers, for help. We find 
however, that in the time of Buddha and. traditionally, even earlier, 
voyages were being made to Ceylon from the ports of Bengal and 
Gujarat. Longer voyages to Java and Sumatra arc known to have 
occurred only a little after this period. These latter were by Brah- 
manic folk. The evidence of plants suggests that their masters in the 
art of navigation had crossed the Pacific ocean far earlier. The first 
voyages seem to have been coastwise, with small bases along the coast 
of Indo-China, in Japan, and then North America. This is supported 
by the present data. Whether there were subsequent journeys by long 
hops from Indonesian islands to smaller islands eastwards and finally 
to America, can only be settled by more careful and extensive ex¬ 
cavation. Very little work has so far been done in this direction even 
in Ceylon as well as in the Indonesian islands. 

‘Hutchinson and others have noted evidence from biology which 
rules out the possibility that the parental cotton species went natural¬ 
ly, from the Old World to the New World, across a land bridge. 
Birds, it may be noted, do not eat cotton seed and hence cannot have 
helped to spread it. The seed will not also survive prolonged floating 
in the sea. "Only one alternative remains (Hutchinson, page 76) that 
they were carried across the Pacific by man among the seeds of this 
crop plants and with the tools of civilization". Hutchinson quotes, in 
support of migration of culture across the seas from Asia, the view of 
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Crawford in the matter of looms found in the desert graves of pre- 
Inca Peru. It is stated that the “two-barred cotton loom is common 
to the cotton-weaving areas of the Old and New Worlds, whereas the 
older warp-weighted loom of more northern flax and wool areas occurs 
only in the New World in coastal Alaska, where it is obvious intro¬ 
duction from Asia by way of Bering Straits’*. According to Crawford, 
quoted by Hutchinson, “the fact that this (the two-barred) type of loom 
originated in India and spread to Europe, that we find it together 
with the technical subtleties of fabrics construction in cotton areas of 
the New World, is difficult to explain except on the assumption of 
direct or indirect social contact”. Crawford's views are noted for what¬ 
ever worth it has in support of other data. The variability in crop 
plants has been examined by Vavilov. Hutchinson has examined this 
data in the light of later discoveries and points out that “the distribu¬ 
tion of variability in crop plant genera common to both hemispheres 
supports the theory of a transpacific link between them. Vavilov 
separates Indo-Malaya as a minor centre subsidiary to the Indian cen¬ 
tre. The Indian centre is characterized by a heavy preponderance of 
plants reproduced by seed, whereas the bulk of Indo-Malayan plants 
ore vcgetatively propagated. Since none of the Indo-Malayan plants — 
not even the coconut — have been established in the New World long 
enough to have developed centres of variability, it is evident that 
trans-Pacific migration was carried by people with direct contact with 
India and not by a race long established in Indo-Malaya"/ 

Further on, Chattopadhyaya says (ibid., p. 79): 

•If it is postulated that the early migrants went to America via 
the Philippines, Japan, and thence across the ocean, but having reach¬ 
ed the more temperate areas in America, returned by way of Poly¬ 
nesia. we should expect subsequent journeys to America to be along 
this second route. Linton has pointed out that the earlier culture of 
Marquesas and Hawaii Islands groups was associated with a popula¬ 
tion of mixed Caucasaic and Indonesian type with little Negroid ad¬ 
mixture. This was later displaced or modified by immigrants with a 
culture of the south-eastern Polynesian type, which is associated with 
people predominantly Caucasaic, but who showed considerable Negroid 
admixture. Such early Indonesian admixture will occur if the earlier 
migration went via Philippines, Japan, and coastal North America to 
South America, as postulated in this paper, and thence to Marquesas 
and to Hawaii. This will explain certain anomalies of material culture 
in the Marquesas Islands and neighbouring Polynesian areas, which has 
formed the subject-matter of recent discussion between Heyderdahl, 
Heine-Geldem, and others.. 

From 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., I was interviewed in Amaldo’s 
parlour by Mr. Alan Robinson on behalf of The News, the only 
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English daily of the city; it is under American control. The 
interview covered such subjects as Vedanta, the ideals and 
activities of the Ramakrishna Order, and my present tour. 
Mr. Robinson evinced keen interest in the subjects, outside 
the role of a newspaper correspondent: and such has been the 
experience of many correspondents elsewhere as well, during 
such interviews, in the course of these lecture tours. 

This was followed immediately after by an interview 
from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. by Mr. Federico Ortis on behalf of the 
Excelsior , the only tolerably good Spanish newspaper of Me¬ 
xico, as Amaldo told me. The interview covered such sub¬ 
jects as the ideals and activities of the Ramakrishna Order 
and whether India’s Bangladesh invasion could be justified in 
the light of India’s own professed ideals. 

From 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., I addressed the second meeting of 
the Vedanta Society in its premises when an audience larger 
than yesterday’s heard me with deep interest expounding the 
first 8 verses of the Isa Upanisad. Arnaldo translated the dis¬ 
course into Spanish, sentence by sentence. 

4 January 1972. 

The News and Excelsivr of this morning have published 
yesterday’s interview in a satisfactory despatch, ending with 
an announcement of the programme of my only public lecture 
in the city on the 5th evening under the auspices of the 
Collegio de Mexico. The News , which has added my photo 
to its well-written despatch, has made one mistake in saying, 
‘Ramakrishna’s appearance at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, in 1963’ in place of ‘Vivekananda’s-in 1893.’ 

At 12 p.m., I was interviewed for 45 minutes by Mrs. Jean 
Majors at the studio of Radio V.I.P., the record of which is 
to be broadcast as its ‘Coffee break’ programme on 7th January 
1972 at 11 a.m. Jean was very happy when I told her that 
7th January of this year happened to be the birthday of a 
great modem spiritual teacher of India, with whom I was 
also intimately connected, namely, Swami Vivekananda; con¬ 
sequently, the interview, which mainly dealt with the weak- 
nesses of modem civilization and their possible remedies, pro- 
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vided plenty of scope to refer also to Swami Vivekananda and 
his message of Vedanta. Amaldo and I returned home at 

1.30 p.m. f 

From 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., I was interviewed in Amaldo s 
parlour by Martha Venegas for the TV channel 2, for its daily 
world-newsreel programme called ‘24 hours*. And I left with 
Amaldo at 4.45 p.m. and reached the National Poly technical 
Institute in the city for a thirty-minutes interview over its 
TV channel 11, at 5.30 p.m. Mexico’s renown for unpunctu¬ 
ality, equal to that of its mother country, Spain, made us wait 
for over an hour before the studio could be made ready in 
the leisurely way characteristic of everything in Mexico, 
which more serious Mexicans like Amaldo dislike immensely. 
The interview was conducted by Mr. Arturo Constantini and 
was ably rendered into Spanish by Amaldo, sentence by sen¬ 
tence. It dealt with the subject of the scientific approach to 
religion as developed in Vedanta, so that it may become capa¬ 
ble of providing spiritual nourishment to modern man and 
rescue him from his contemporary soul-killing materialism. 
The interview is to be broadcast on Sunday, 9th January 1972, 
at 6.30 p.m. I learnt that about 97,000 students study in this 
Polytechnic. The interviewer also announced in the video¬ 
tape that, in view of the shortage of time this evening, and 
the importance of the subject covered, and its approach, to 
all students, Arnaldo would be requested to give three more 
talks over the TV on Vedanta later. 

We returned home at 7.30 p.m. and immediately went 
to the Vedanta Society hall where a larger audience than last 
evening was awaiting my arrival. And I completed the ex¬ 
position of the remaining 10 verses of the isa Upanifad today 
in the first hour, and answered questions from the very in¬ 
terested audience during the next one hour. 

After the meeting, and the coffee served by Adina, were 
over, 4 Mexican men and women came forward to tell me 
that they had been given a mantra, a holy name for repetition, 
by a guru whose name they gave as Swami Devananda, hailing 
probably from West Indies (‘guru Devananda Maharaj of the 
School of Yoga, Ascetic and initiate of Shankara’, as the print- 
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ed admission card, which was in the possession of one of them 
and which she showed me, mysteriously proclaimed). They 
said they were not happy about the qualifications of the per¬ 
son, and sought my advice in the matter. I asked them what 
Tnantra the guru had given them. They told me, after some 
initial hesitation, since they had been strictly told not to 
divulge it to anyone, that he had given them the mantra: 
Masia, without explaining what the mantra meant, that he 
had charged them 300 pesos each (12J pesos are equal to one 
U.S. dollar),.and another 10 pesos for the membership card. 
The guru, hailing originally, as I learnt, from northern India, 
may have meant by masia, I thought by stretching my ima¬ 
gination, Ma Sita, meaning Mother Sita, but I told them that, 
since he did not explain to them the mantra to mean such a 
great name, it was to them a meaningless word and that, 
under the circumstances, there would be no harm in their 
seeking an authentic one from a spiritually compatent person 
who would not sell so preciously sacred a commodity. They 
thanked me profusely and said that their minds were at peace 
after this clarification, in continuation of the spiritual lessons 
they had got by attending the discourses on the Isa Upani- 
?ad. 

I told them, as I have been telling many similar seekers 
in these countries — and I have been impressed by the sincerity 
and devotion of many of them — that religion meant searching 
for God and not searching and finding a guru and getting a 
mantra from him against a payment, and that before accept¬ 
ing a person as a guru and taking mantra from him, a seeker 
must, as Sri Ramakrishna tells us, examine the credentials 
of the guru-to-be by ‘observing him by day and by night/ 
and make sure that he is of an unblemished character, prac¬ 
tises what he preaches, and does not ‘sell’ religion. The seek- 
ker also must be possessed of genuine spiritual hunger back¬ 
ed by a moral character; spiritual quest and spiritual life is 
the product of a keen dissatisfaction with sense life and of an 
effort to carry human life to a higher level, fortified by some 
silent intimations of immortality from that higher level re¬ 
ceived by one at that earlier sense level. 
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5 January 1972: 

I utilised this morning to compose and type this narrative 
and bring it up to date. 

At 6.30 p.m., Amaldo and I reached Collegio de Mexico 
for an informal talk with some students of its Oriental Studies 
department before my public lecture under its auspices at 
7.15 p.m. We were received by its Director, Mrs. Graciela 
Lama who has visited India and is interested in its culture and 
philosophy. The Institute offers post-graduate courses in ori¬ 
ental languages, history, and literature, including Sanskrit and 
Hindi. After discussion with the group, largely desultory 
and time-wasting, Graciela conducted us to its fine auditorium 
where an over-flow audience, among whom was a sprinkling 
of Indians, including the Indian Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Sunil Kumar Roy, and Mrs. Roy and Mr. and Mrs. Chakra- 
varty, had gathered. After introduction by Graceila, I spoke 
for an hour and quarter on the announced subject: Religion 
in an Age of Science. Since most of those present could 
understand English, Graciela had announced earlier that there 
would be no Spanish translation; naturally the handful of 
those who could not follow English and had come with a keen 
desire to listen to the Swami, were very disappointed. The 
speech, which was listened to in pin-drop silence, was follow¬ 
ed by a half-hour of animated question-answer session. Clau¬ 
dia, Amaldo’s daughter, had spread the Vedanta books for 
sale and several books were sold. We returned home at 9.30 
p.m. Within half an hour, several members of the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Society arrived and I spent an hour and a 
half with them discussing the future programme of the Society. 
After partaking of the coffee served by Adina, the members 
took leave at 11.30 p.m. 

C January 1972: 

Prom 8.30 to 10 a.m., Amaldo, Adina, and I were at the 
Indian Embassy for breakfast and informal talks with Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy. Mr. Roy told me that he had heard me at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Karachi, now in West Pakistan, when 
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he was attached to the Indian High Commission there imme¬ 
diately after the political partition of India into India and Paki¬ 
stan. We took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Roy at 10 a.m. and 
reached the house of Mr. Mohan Lai Morzaria, hailing from 
Saurashtra, Western India, and long settled in Calcutta where, 
as he told me, he used to attend my Saturday evening lectures 
regularly in the Vivekananda Hall of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Institute of Culture in the 1960s. He is teaching Hindi 
in the Oriental Institute and is learning Spanish alongwith. 
He impresses one and all with his patriotism and broad¬ 
mindedness. Spending a few minutes with him and his 
friends, we returned home at 12.30 p.m. after visiting on the 
way the houses of Mr. Kashinath and Mrs. Mira Chakravarty 
and Mr. Balakrishna Marar and Mrs. Kamala Marar; both 
Chakravarty and Marar belong to the Indian Embassy. 
Vedanta books in English worth $ 57.30 were sold during the 
four days in Mexico City. If Vedanta books in Spanish, 
which are available in some of the city bookshops, had been 
displayed during the lectures, many more dollars worth could 
have been sold, since there was a keen demand for the same. 
Swami Vijayanandaji, founder and Head of the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, 1149 Gaspar Campos, Bella Vista, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has translated over the years the Bhagavad-Git'Z 
and several important books of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature into Spanish and they have been published by the 
well-known Buenos Aires publishers, Kiers. Kashinath hand¬ 
ed over to me the tape copy of the radio interview and the 
video-tape copy of the TV interview on the 4th as a present 
from the studios for my tape library in India. 

I left Arnaldo’s home at 2 p.m. with Kashinath, Mira, 
Kamala, and Mira’s two children and reached the interna¬ 
tional airport at 2.20 p.m. Presently, Swami Jyoti, Amaldo, 
Adina, and her three daughters, and a few other Mexican 
friends, who had been regularly attending the talks during 
the past four days, arrived. The plane’s departure being de¬ 
layed by one hour, we sat in the lounge and conversed on 
various topics. 

Taking leave of all these kind friends, and thanking my 
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hosts, Arnaldo, Adina, and their three daughters, who had en¬ 
folded me in their love and kindness-it was a very Kuching 
farewell —I left at 4.30 p.m. by American Airlines flight 52 
for Chicago, after Kashinath had kindly cleared my immigra¬ 
tion formalities on my behalf. 

U.S.A. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: The plane was a luxury liner 
with 215 seats, eight seats in a row divided by two gangways. 
Cruising smoothly at 39,000 feet altitude, it flew over Houston 
at 6.15 p.m., Dallas at 6.45 p.m., St. Louis at 7.15 p.m. — all 
the three cities were clearly visible from the air — and hover¬ 
ing over Chicago O’Hare airport from 7.55 to 8.25 p.m. due 
to not getting the clearance signal to land owing to the Christ¬ 
mas holiday air traffic congestion, it landed at that airport at 
8.25 p.m. I was received by Swami Bhashyananda and we left 
the O’Hare by car at 8.45 p.m. and drove straight to the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kayastha, hailing from Chandigarh, India, 
devotees of the Chicago Vedanta Society, for a dinner party 
given by them to over 15 members of the Society. After 
dinner and conversation, we all returned to the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety in three cars at 11.30 p.m. Mary Duschene of Phoenix 
had arrived at the Vedanta Society earlier to spend a few 
weeks as its guest in quiet spiritual retreat and study and to 
take back to Phoenix personally about a hundred dollars 
worth of books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature. 

7 Jaiiuary 1072: 

Two years ago, during my tour of U.S.A., I had seen 
the newspapers of this country stunning its citizens with des¬ 
patches, illustrated with tell-tale pictures, describing poverty, 
in the midst of affluence in contemporary United States, affect¬ 
ing over 25^< of its citizens. I was not, therefore, much sur¬ 
prised to read in the London daily, The Observer , for January 
2, 1972, the air edition copy of which was received here today, 
a despatch from Charles Foley writing from the Western sea- 
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board city of Seattle, Washington state, U.S.A., on 1 January 
1972, and published on its front page under the heading: 
Japanese send food parcels to hungry U.S. jobless: 

‘Half a ton of food, flown as a ‘mercy gift’ from Japan to the citi¬ 
zens of Seattle, goaded an unwilling Nixon Administration this week 
into opening its bulging surplus warehouses to feed millions of hungry 
people across America. The arrival of this first foreign aid to reach 
the United States in two centuries has shocked the country into realis¬ 
ing the desperate plight of the growing army of unemployed. The 
wish to reflect a bright picture of the economy in election year is one 
reason offered for the Administration’s long refusal to help. Another 
is the offence that free distribution of food might give to big business 
and big farmers. 

‘Seattle's gift of rice noodles and canned goods — accompanied by 
£ 313.25 collected as a surprise Christmas present by Japanese well- 
wishers through their YMCA — comes from her sister city of Kobe. 
More is promised. 

‘ “It is grotesque", says Seattle’s Senator, Warren Magnuson, aged 
65, “that the richest nation in the world should be getting charity from 
across the Pacific. In 27 years in Congress. I’ve never witnessed such 
humiliation, arising from a cold-hearted disregard of our people's 
needs". 

‘This former boom town of the Pacific North-west is now the worst 
hit of a score of major industrial areas suffering from recession. It 
has seen its unemployment figures quadruple in the past two years, 
until today, at 18 per cent, they are three times the national level.... 

'Mr. Magnuson put through Congress an amendment allowing dis¬ 
tribution, but the department, he says, refused to use its new autho¬ 
rity. Congress also approved use of £ 20 million for food and medical 
aid in states with high unemployment, but again these were frozen by 
the White House. “Bureaucrats who have never missed a meal in their 
lives made the decision," Senator Magnuson said. “When Seattle spokes¬ 
men tried to see Mr. Nixon when he passed through the state, the 
same people fobbed us off again." 

'A report by a Senate committee of nutrition and human needs found 
unemployment running at 48 per cent in the largely black central area 
of Seattle. It also spoke of “a new class of poor", ineligible for wel¬ 
fare aid, yet too proud to sell homes and furniture to buy food. Those 
who were buying food stamps, said the report, did so at the expense 
of medical care and other vital needs. 

'Senator Magnuson sent the report with a personal letter to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, asking him to read it “with due compassion" over the 
holidays, and meet “the tragic hunger crisis facing millions." “The 
Administration gives Lockheed a £ 250 million loan", he told me, “but 
it won’t spend a dime on the hungry.” 

P.L.W — 28 
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‘Seattle citizens brought a suit to force the Federal Government 
to comply with laws approving distribution of food surpluses. A 
Federal judge ruled that the Government, in^ refusing to do so, had 
acted “unlawfully, arbitrarily, and capriciously”.* 

Swami Bhashyananda told me on reaching Chicago that 
this subject had received wide publicity through the news¬ 
papers and radios and TV in U.S.A. also. 

Today is Swami Vivekananda’s birthday, according to the 
Hindu calendar, which calculates, in tune with what is follow¬ 
ed in Bengal, according to the phases of the moon — seventh 
day of the dark phase. There was special worship in the 
chapel from 7 to 8 p.m. conducted by Swami Bhashyananda 
himself and attended by over 80 people, including myself. It 
was a spiritually impressive function with plenty of songs and 
hymns, besides the ritual worship which the Swami also ex¬ 
plained for the benefit of the audience. Dinner was served 
to the participants at 8.30 p.m. 

S January 1972: 

Bhashyananda, myself, and 13 other members of the So¬ 
ciety had lunch in the home of Professor Mani Mohan Mazum- 
dar of the Illinois Institute of Technology. Lunch was follow¬ 
ed by a musical recital by Mani Mohan, who is a competent 
sitarist, and by members of his family and friends. We re¬ 
turned to the Society at 3 p.m. Between 7 and 10 p.m., Bha¬ 
shyananda and I joined a dinner party given by Mr. Mahendra 
Mehta, a lawyer from India practising in Chicago and a devotee 
of the Chicago Vedanta Society, to over 30 members and 
friends of the Society. There was much spiritual talk and 
devotional singing before and after the dinner. 

9 January 1972: 

I received from Professor Robert Shafer of West Michi¬ 
gan University, Kalamazoo, a tape copy of my lecture on 
Indian Culture and American Counter-Culture given earlier 
in his university on 8 December, and from Swami Satprakash- 
anandaji of St. Louis a video-tape copy of my interview with 
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the K.S.D. Television channel 5 of that city on 19 December, 
for my tape library in India. 

At 11 a.m., I addressed the special morning Service of 
the Vivekananda Vedanta Society in connection with the pub¬ 
lic celebration of the birthday of Swami Vivekananda, speak¬ 
ing on the occasion on Harmony of Science and Religion in 
Swami Vivekananda. The 23-minutes 16 mm. film on Vive¬ 
kananda Birth Centenary Celebrations in Calcutta in 1963-64, 
owned by the Chicago Vedanta Society, and containing, among 
other items, a report of its International Students’ and Wo¬ 
men’s conferences and Parliament of Religions, was screened 
after the lecture, enhancing the effect of the lecture and giv¬ 
ing much joy to every one present. 

MADISON, Wisconsin state: After lunch, Swami Bha- 
shyananda, myself, and several monk-probationers, left the 
Society at 2 p.m. in two cars and reached the Congregational 
Church in Madison, Wisconsin state, at 5.45 p.m. to partici¬ 
pate in the local Vivekananda birthday celebration organized 
by Mr. Quivo Tahin, Mrs. Clara Tahin, and their Vedanta 
group friends. The Tahins received us and led us into the 
chapel of the church, where they had beautifully decorated the 
altar with the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, and 
Swami Vivekananda, against the background of the holy cross. 
Presently, a sizable audience filled the chapel. At 6.30 p.m., 
Swami Bhashyananda welcomed the gathering and referred to 
Swami Vivekananda having spoken ‘under the auspices of this 
very church and in this very city’, during his stay in U.S.A. 
between 1893 and 1896. At the request of Bhashyananda, I 
addressed the gathering on The Message of Swami Vive¬ 
kananda. This was followed by the screening of the film on 
Vivekananda Centenary Celebrations in Calcutta which was 
very appropriate for the occasion and which the audience en¬ 
joyed immensely. After partaking of the coffee and cookies 
served by the organizers, the meeting ended and we reached 
the home of the Tahins to join an informal dinner party given 
by them and their Vedanta group to about twenty guests. 
Over $ 60 worth of Vedanta books had been sold at the 
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meeting and about $ 50 were received at the meeting as 
voluntary contributions to the Chicago Vedanta Society to¬ 
wards my travel expenses. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: Taking leave of the very lova¬ 
ble Tahins and other Vedanta devotees of Madison, Bhashy- 
ananda and I, along with the other members of our party, left 
by cars at 10 p.m. and reached the Vedanta Society at Chicago 
at 12.30 a.m. This is my last night in Chicago during the 
current tour. 

10 January 1972: 

Swami Bhashyananda and I reached the O’Hare airport 
at 7.45 a.m. and, taking leave of him, I left by the American 
Airlines flight 216 at 8.30 a.m., which ticket the Chicago 
Society purchased for S 68, and landed at Boston at 11.10 a.m. 
10.10 a.m. Chicago time. Temperature at Chicago at the time 
of leaving was 36 degrees F. and at Boston at the time of 
landing 48 degrees. The weather was unusually sunny and 
pleasant for this part of the year. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: I was received by 
Swami Sarvagatananda, Mr. Pranjivan Popat, and Mr. Viswa- 
nath, and after lunch with the Popats at their home at 38 
Deanville Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts state, on the way, 
the Swami and Viswanath and I were left at the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety, Providence, Rhode Island state, by Pranjivan at 3 p.m. 

11 January 1972: " 

At 8 p.m., I addressed Sarvagatananda’s weekly Gita class 
gathering in his chapel, speaking on the occasion on the an¬ 
nounced theme: The Gita's Teaching of Divine Incarnation. 
The talk was preceded and followed by a few minutes of silent 
meditation. 

12 January 1972: 

ATTLEBORO, Massachusetts state: I spent the after¬ 
noon and night today as the guest of the Popats and addressed 
a meeting of a select group of their friends, including a Me- 
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thodist Minister, in their parlour, and answered their ques¬ 
tions, from 8.15 to 10.30 p.m. At my suggestion, the Mini¬ 
ster kindly read out to the group the sixth chapter of the 
Gita in English translation, interspersed with suitable com¬ 
ments by me. It created a tremendous spiritual impression 
on all members of the group and they expressed this feeling 
and their thankfulness when they took leave, before which 
they decided, together with the Popats, then and there, to 
hold monthly Vedanta study classes in the latter’s house. 

13 January 1972: 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: Mr. Pranjivan and Mrs. 
Triveni Popat left me at the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
Boston, at 12.10 p.m. today, and they left for their home, 
after lunch with Sarvagatananda and me. 

At 8 p.m., I addressed Sarvagatananda’s weekly Gita class 
in the Society’s chapel, when a full audience of over 80 heard 
with deep attention my discourse on God’s Self-revelation as 
Incarnation as Taught in the Gita. The discourse was preced¬ 
ed and followed by a few minutes of silent meditation. $ 81 
worth of Vedanta books were sold by the Society and $ 84 of 
voluntary donations for the Society were received at the end 
of the meeting. I enjoyed this stay with Swami Sarvagat¬ 
ananda immensely, brief though it was. 

FAREWELL TO U.S.A.: Today is my last day in the 
U.S.A. during this current tour. I complete today my main 
tour. The visit to six European countries during the next 
three weeks does not form the scheduled part of this lecture 
tour, but is only a diversion en route to India. 

During the past seven months, I have been living in an 
atmosphere of alert and vibrant humanity in Australia, Fiji, 
U.S.A., Holland, Canada, and Mexico. I found everywhere, 
especially in the highly developed countries of U.S.A. and 
Holland, and to a lesser extent in Australia and Canada also, 
the heart of man, and to a lesser extent, his mind and, to a still 
lesser extent, his uttered speech also, asking the one question, 
sitting on the peak of his material achievements: Where do 
we go from here? 
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And in various lectures and parlour talks, this was the 
subject that roused the keenest interest, and held the absorb¬ 
ed attention, of the young and the old. They were occasions 
when the perfect en rapport between the listeners and the 
speaker found expression not just in a lecture and in the list¬ 
ening to it, but in an experience of thinking-together, of think¬ 
ing-together with a purpose, which has vital bearing on the 
spiritual redemption of man in modem civilization. 

The subject was discussed in its two aspects, namely, in¬ 
dividuality versus personality, the problems arising from free¬ 
dom at the level of individuality and the possibility of its solu¬ 
tion by spiritual growth to the higher level of personality, and 
the associated problem of the current view of work as drud¬ 
gery and joy to be sought entirely outside the world of work. 

The problem posed by the # word here in the question: 
Where do we go from here? has a general reference as well 
as a special one. 

In the general sense, it means all that constitutes the state 
of human welfare which a modern welfare state has achieved 
or is well on the way of achieving: education, economic op¬ 
portunities and resources, suitable employment, and the de¬ 
lights of social existence. These have been attained, and more 
than attained, by modem man in countries like U.S.A., Aus¬ 
tralia, and Holland; and this very attainment has created 
newer tensions, fears, and unfulfilment. And modem man 
finds the light of his erstwhile philosophy of materialism fail¬ 
ing him in his efforts to tackle these problems; he finds that 
light rather pale, making only darker the darkness within 
him; and he is in search of a deeper and more satisfying phi¬ 
losophy, which will enlighten his mind and heart and steady 
his feet in the welter of the modem technological civilization. 
It is this search that is landing him today, in waves and waves 
of exploratory voyages, on the shores of the vast continent of 
Indian philosophical and spiritual thought, especially of 
Vedanta. This yearning for, and exploration of, that strange 
yet fascinating continent of thought is the most creative ad¬ 
venture of the restless human spirit today, as it was of the 
physical continents of the earth four centuries ago, and of the 
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physical universe as a whole during these four centuries. 

But the word here carries a special sense, one that lies 
at the cross-roads of human destiny today. The one priceless 
and abiding fruit of modem Western science and modern 
Western culture is to be sought, not in the bumper products 
of its industries and technology but, as a fruit of them, in 
the change within the spirit of man himself: in the sense of 
individual freedom and individual worth and dignity it has 
roused and fostered in him. Through its blessings, human be¬ 
ings and groups in the mass have become transformed into 
human individuals with identity and destiny. This is special- 
ly true with respect to women and the working classes, who 
constitute about 90 per cent of humanity. Their liberation 
from long submergence in the amorphous and faceless social 
mass, and enthronement on the high pedestal of human indi¬ 
viduality, is the one unique and great achievement of the mo¬ 
dem age. No ancient culture or society — Greek or Roman, 
Chinese or Hindu — had attempted or achieved this in the 
same sweeping way as the modern Western culture has done. 
And the rest of the submerged humanity today, everywhere, 
are eager to share in this great fruit of modem Western cul¬ 
ture. And that constitutes its universal human relevance. 

Vedanta recognizes in this fruit of modern Western cul¬ 
ture an achievement of high spiritual value. The philosophic 
and spiritual aim of Vedanta is the restoration of man to his 
true status of freedom and dignity, irrespective of sex, race, 
caste, or creed. It discovered and proclaimed, in its Upani$ads 
over four thousand years ago, the glory of the human spirit in 
language which has few equals in world literature. In the 
luminous words of Swami Vivekananda ( The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, ninth edition, p. 250): 

•No books, no scriptures, no science can ever imagine the glory of 
the Self that appears as man, the most glorious God that ever was, 
the only God that ever existed, exists, or ever will exist.' 

And Vivekananda says about these Upanisads, the philo¬ 
sophy of which recognizes, in the freedom of the individual 
attained and fostered by modern Western culture, an achieve- 
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ment of high spiritual value ( ibid ., Vol. Ill, eighth edition, 
p. 238): 

‘And the Upani$ads are the great mine of strength. Therein lies 
strength to invigorate the whole world; the whole world can be vivi¬ 
fied, made strong, energized through them. They will call with trum¬ 
pet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the downtrodden, of all 
races, all creeds, and all sects, to stand on their feet and be free. 
Freedom — physical freedom, mental freedom, and spiritual freedom — 
are the watchwords of the Upani$ads.' 

Modern man has achieved individuality; it is a great 
value; but it is not enough, says Vedanta. It is only a step, 
a necessary step, on the long road of human spiritual growth, 
says Vedanta. It is only the preliminary step for man’s psy¬ 
cho-social evolution, which is the nature of evolution at the 
human stage, says twentieth-century biology; strengthening 
the ego centred in his organic individuality is only ‘a con¬ 
venient provisional delusion of considerable strategic value’, 
as expressed luminously by the authors of the bulky book on 
modem biology: The Science of Life, page 878. 

How is it only a convenient provisional delusion ? How is it 
only a strategic value? What is provisional about it? Why 
is it not an end value? And what is that end^value? Vedanta 
deals with these important philosophical questions, an under¬ 
standing of which will bring great reward to modem man and 
his great culture. 

Before its birth, a baby is part of its mother’s body. But 
as soon as it is bom, it becomes an individual. And the first 
education of a new bom human child is its education in indi¬ 
viduality, the strengthening of the ego centred in its organic 
system; it is encouraged to assert its individuality, to stand 
on its own feet, to discover its own identity. The counter-part 
of this education of the new-born child is the education of the 
socially submerged mass man to discover his or her own in¬ 
dividuality and identity. Both thereby experience an awaken¬ 
ing to the luminous world of individual freedom and indivi¬ 
dual worth and dignity. 

This is the first education of the child. But is it also the 
last and final education of man? Yes, says the current West- 
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em philosophy of man. No, says Vedanta. No, says also 
twentieth-century biological wisdom: That individuality is only 
a ‘provisional delusion of considerable strategic value’. Man 
must grow beyond it. And that is the most fascinating and re¬ 
warding field of human growth, continuing his growth phy¬ 
sical, before and after birth, and growth intellectual, after 
birth. The child must also grow spiritually , whispers Vedanta. 
It is not as palpable a growth as physical growth is; it is also 
less palpable than intellectual growth. But it is more signi¬ 
ficant than either for a being so high in the scale of evolution 
as man. For, it is that spiritual growth alone that helps man 
to communicate with other beings, to love and to be loved, to 
dig affections in each other, to establish enduring human rela¬ 
tionships, disclosing, through all these, a dimension to himself 
higher than the organic, higher than even the intellectual. 
The capacity to love is not an intellectual capacity but a spiri¬ 
tual one. Intellect can write a learned thesis on love without 
experiencing what love is. Great intellectuality and much 
rascality can co-exist and does co-exist. Intellectual develop¬ 
ment of man, while still tethered to his ego presiding over his 
organic individuality, is what makes man a problem to himself 
and a problem to others. Modem man is caught up in this 
tragic situation. Vedanta whispers to him today to enlarge 
the bounds of his freedom by continuing his spiritual growth 
from individuality to personality. Man at the level of his in¬ 
dividuality and individual freedom is compared by the late 
Bertrand Russell to a billiard ball; and the only relationship 
between one billiard ball and another billiard ball, he says, is 
collision. Man at the raw ego level knows only how to collide, 
and the more the intellectual growth, the more violent the 
collision. It is by growing from individuality to personality 
that we eliminate the collision and substitute communication 
in its place. And that signifies the spiritual growth of man. 

We strengthen the ego and, through it, the sense of indi¬ 
viduality, of the new-born child. But that is to be treated 
only as its first but not its final education. We do not desire 
to leave him as a billiard ball; we do not desire him to collide 
with the next child that comes into the home, the next child 
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that he comes across in the streets. We desire that he does 
develop the capacity to enter into them and to he entered into 
hy them, to love them and to be loved by them. But this 
entering into, and being entered into hy, other human beings 
is not a physical or intellectual capacity and value but a spiri¬ 
tual capacity and value. It is a by-product of his spiritual 
growth, the spontaneous manifestation of his spiritual nature, 
to the awareness of which he has risen hy that second edu¬ 
cation from individuality to personality. ‘Religion is the mani¬ 
festation of the divinity already in man’, says Swami Vive- 
kananda. It is continued education; it is deeper education. 
Through this rising from individuality to personality, man 
learns to forge a new integration with other human beings, a 
free person establishing free and enduring relationships with 
other free persons in diverse social forms, after liberating him¬ 
self or herself, through the attainment of individual liberty, 
from that older thraldom to, and submergence in, the mass. 

The capacity for this second integration comes, and comes 
only, by the individual evolving into the person, the ‘raw’ or 
‘unripe’ ego of individuality growing spiritually, in the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna, into the ‘ripe’ ego of personality. The ego 
or self remains, but, in its ‘raw’ state, it was tied to the organic 
system, and, in its ‘ripe’ state, it expands beyond the organic 
system, using the organic system only as a base and a venue 
for its spiritual evolution, like the house in which one lives. 
Man is socially free when he is not tied down to his house, but 
remains free to go out and communicate with people in other 
houses and come back freely into his own; otherwise, it be¬ 
comes a prison and he the prisoner within it. Similarly, man is 
spiritually free when he is not tied down to his own organic 
system, but is free to expand beyond it, to embrace other be¬ 
ings in a unifying spirit of love and concern and service. 
Otherwise, the organic system becomes not a venue of his 
evolution but his tomb! 

Biologist Julian Huxley defines ‘person’ and ‘personality’ 
as the first step in man’s psycho-social evolution beyond the 
individuality centred in his organic system (Introduction to 
Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man, p. 20): 
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‘Persons are individuals who transcend their merely organic indi¬ 
viduality in conscious participation.' 

Modem man has gained the freedom of individuality; but 
not realizing that that freedom is only ‘a provisional delusion’, 
he is jealously hugging that delusion and becoming a victim 
to that very freedom itself. For that freedom has only sub¬ 
merged him or her in the blindness of spiritual ignorance and 
its offshoot of organic cravings and organic satisfactions, enor¬ 
mously helped by a super-efficient technology. But it has 
withered his or her capacity to love or to be loved. And 
yet, the human heart in the modem age craves for this very 
value, for this very experience. The various human relation¬ 
ships such as between wife and husband, parents and children, 
students and teachers, and neighbours and neighbours, are 
getting denuded of this most precious value in human life. 
We can see it in the unresponsiveness of young adults and 
boys and girls, to parents, and often vice versa. The famine 
of it makes for an intense craving for it; and the experience 
of love is difficult to come by, modem man being largely not 
trained for it; and, therefore, he talks about it all the more. 

The word and value talked about most in modem society 
is love. And such talk is in inverse ratio to experience. What¬ 
ever finds expression in experience is largely lust — temporary, 
wayward, and fitful — utterly incapable of enduring human 
relationships and for leading man on the path of his psycho¬ 
social evolution. This is the sign of the spiritual poverty of 
contemporary society, in spite of its other solid gains of wealth, 
knowledge, and power. Vedanta attributes this to the damming 
of life-energy at the organic level. And this is the burden 
of that criticism of modern education, and the society to which 
that education seeks to fit man or woman, that was voiced 
poignantly by the young girl, Joy, during her talk with me 
at Princeton on 19 October, and that I have described in my 
narrative of that date: It doesn f t help me to communicate! 

And so individual freedom today, in the absence of its 
expansion and enrichment into the higher freedom of persona¬ 
lity, has become, in the words of a Hindu proverb, ‘too hot to 
be allowed, and too sweet to be spat out.’ Some aspects 
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of this tragic situation, especially in its political relevance, form 
the theme, and the very title, of Eric Fromm’s book: Escape 
from Freedom, which describes itself in its very Foreword as 
a diagnosis rather than a prognosis — an analysis rather than 
a solution: 

•It is the thesis of this book that modem man, freed from the bonds 
of pre-individualistic society, which simultaneously gave him security 
and limited him, has not gained freedom in the positive sense of the 
realization of his individual self.... Freedom, though it has brought 
him independence and rationality, has made him isolated and. there¬ 
by, anxious and powerless. This isolation is unbearable and the alter¬ 
natives he is confronted with are either to escape from the burden of 
this freedom into new dependencies and submission, or to advance to 
the full realization of positive freedom.’ 

A by-product of this stagnation at the organic level is the 
increasingly prevalent attitude that all work is drudgery and 
that the search for the joy of living has to be sought entirely 
outside the field of work. Five week-days of drudgery, neces¬ 
sary to earn the means, so that the week-ends may be squeezed 
for joy and pleasure! This has gone far. not only to denude 
work of all spiritual value but also to denude man of all spiri¬ 
tual significance. Even the care of one’s own children be¬ 
comes drudgery! It cannot be otherwise for such modern men 
and women whose achievement of individual freedom has only 
one objective before it, namely, the squeezing of maximum 
organic satisfactions for oneself, but not the forging ahead spi¬ 
ritually towards the greater and vaster freedom of personality, 
where work becomes touched and beautiful by art, and in¬ 
vested with spiritual significance, and converted into the spiri¬ 
tual experience of spontaneous service. This is the special 
message of the Bhagavad-Gitd, a message which has the ut¬ 
most relevance for the modem age. 

In the absence of the knowledge of this science of man's 
spiritual growth, and of the spiritually integrating power that 
it gives to man, modem man is resorting more and more to 
external props and supports to hold together inter-human re¬ 
lations. It cannot be anything else than spiritual poverty that 
needs scores of ‘thank you’s’ during a day to keep up the 
patch-work relationships between husband and wife, parents 
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and children, and brothers and sisters! Too much formality 
militates against the intimacy of such relationships. Too much 
of such formality is foreign to the most intimate of human re¬ 
lationships, namely, between husband and wife. But one is 
not unwise in resorting to such external props to win and re¬ 
tain love, if one has not learnt to produce that integrating value 
from within oneself. But once men and women learn the phi- 
losophy and technique of creating the value and energy of love 
from within themselves, man-woman relationship in marriage 
will become invested with such an intensity and purity as to 
convert it into a deep spiritual relationship, the wholesome 
repercussions of which will be felt in every other human re¬ 
lationship. 

In this connection, it is relevant to recall what I have 
written in my book: The Message of the Upanifads, in its 
Introduction: ‘The Charm and Power of the Upani^ads’ 
(pp. 42-43): 

‘In the modern achievement, the sciences of nature have far out¬ 
stripped the sciences of man, leaving man puny and unstable, with his 
centre of gravity always outside of himself. Moral and spiritual values 
emerge only from the sciences of man. Referring to this imbalance, 
the hitter fruits of which are found in the shallowness and sterility 
of much of modern intellectualism and in the widespread cynicism 
among the intellectuals, Bertrand Russell says (The Scientific Outlook, 
pp. 278-79): 

‘ “Man has been disciplined hitherto by his subjection to nature. 
Having emancipated himself from this subjection, he is showing some¬ 
thing of the defects of slave-turned master. A new moral outlook is 
called for in which submission to the powers of nature is replaced by 
respect for what is best in man. It is where this respect is lacking that 
scientific technique is dangerous. So long as it is present, science, 
having delivered man from bondage to nature, can proceed to deliver 
man from bondage to the slavish part of himself.” 

‘This “respect for what is best in man”, and the science which will 
“proceed to deliver man from bondage to the slavish part of himself”, 
is what the Ufcani$ads developed ages ago in India in her adhydtma 
vidyd, in her science of the inner world of man, in her “science of 
human possibilities,” in the words of Julian Huxley. The intellect on 
which the light of the Atman shines is far different from the intellect 
which is in thrall to the sense organs. These two groups of sciences — 
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the sciences of outer nature and the sciences of inner nature — need 
to pool their resources together to advance man on the evolutionary 
path of total fulfilment. “Take religion away from human society and 
what remains is a forest of brutes” says Swami Vivekananda.With¬ 

out the spiritual nourishment coming from religion, the phenomenal 
progress of the modern age has become wobbly in its movement and 
blind in its course.’ 

Spirituality is an energy res6urce. It is also a palpable 
energy resource. But its venue is the human personality, un-¬ 
like the venue of the other energy resources which is in phy¬ 
sical nature. In several discussions, the subject of the nature 
and inter-relationships of these two energy resources avail¬ 
able to man used to come up. For over a hundred years now, 
the single criterion of development of a society used to be the 
per capita production and consumption of electric energy, and 
now nuclear energy also. This criterion is now found to be, 
though a necessary one, not a sufficient one, because we find 
man unfulfilled in societies where this criterion has been more 
than fulfilled. U.S.A. is a striking example in this connec¬ 
tion. In the modern context, the sciences of nature, physical, 
has far outstripped the sciences of nature, human. The vari¬ 
ous crime, sex, drug, and other explosions that are rocking 
highly developed societies today, and that are beginning to 
affect the developing societies as well, cannot be tackled by 
the energies extracted from physical nature, or by the energy 
of money. They can be tackled only by the extraction and 
use of the other energy resource which is found in man him¬ 
self, and only in man, namely, the energy resource of spiri¬ 
tuality. 

Hence, a second and complementary criterion of human 
development is necessary today, namely, the per capita pro¬ 
duction and consumption of spiritual energy resources. This 
is achieved, as we have seen earlier, by man achieving the 
early stages of his psycho-social evolution, man forging ahead 
on the first steps of his spiritual growth, man rising from in¬ 
dividuality to personality. This is an educational process, 
with its double efficiency yielding the fruit of a two-fold 
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wealth, namely, material wealth outside, through scientific and 
technological efficiency, and spiritual wealth within, through 
the science and technique of religion: yogah karmasu 
kausalam, 4 yoga is dexterity or efficiency in work’, as pro¬ 
claimed by the Gita. 

There are some physical scientists who realize the impor¬ 
tance and pre-eminence of religion, understood as the science 
and technique of man’s spiritual growth, for modem man. 
The testament of astrophysicist R.A. Millikan in the conclud¬ 
ing portion of his Autobiography is particularly significant in 
this connection: 

•It seems to me that the two great pillars upon which all human 
well-being and human progress rest. are. first, the spirit of religion, 
and, second, the spirit of science - or knowledge. Neither can attain 
its largest effectiveness without support from the other. To promote 
the latter, we have universities and research institutions. But the 
supreme opportunity for everyone with no exception lies in the first. 

These intellectual and spiritual thinking-together sessions, 
in the most friendly and constructive atmosphere, were stimu¬ 
lating as much to me as to my listeners. And when I leave 
the shores and airspace of U.S.A. today, I go enriched by 
these friendly human associations, and fortified by the innume¬ 
rable acts of love and kindness received, and inspired by the 
touching farewell words, from group after group, which itself 
is a great single blessing in a man’s life: ‘You are going , 
Swami?* but please come again. You may forget us; but we 
shall never forget you!' 

14 January 1972: 

NEW YORK CITY: Swami Sarvagatananda and I left 
the Boston Vedanta Society at 3.15 p.m. with Mr. Archie 
Stark and Mrs. Eleanor Stark in their car and reached the 
Logan airport, Boston, at 3.40 p.m. Taking leave of them, 
I left at 4.15 p.m. by the National Airlines flight 65, after 
checking up my luggage direct to Brussells via New York 
through the Pan-American Airways flight 92, by which I am 
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to fly from New York, and landed at the Kennedy Interna¬ 
tional Airport, New York, at 5.15 p.m. A Pan-American car 
picked me up and left me at its checking counter at another 
part of the vast airport. After completing the simple immi¬ 
gration formalities, I left at 7.30 p.m. by Pan-American 92 
for the 3000-mile 6-hour-fifteen-minutes flight to Amsterdam 
and thence to Brussells. It was an all-night vigil, though the 
flight itself was pleasant. At the time of leaving, the tem¬ 
perature at New York airport was 35 degrees F. 

During the flight, the temperature at 39,000 feet altitude 
was, as the Captain told us, between 55 and 65 degrees centi¬ 
grade below zero; the temperature at Amsterdam at the time 
of landing at 9.10 a.m. (one hour advance winter time), 2.10 
a.m. New York time, was 32 degrees F. At the Amsterdam 
airport, I was happy to be greeted by, and spend a few minutes 
with, Mrs. Miep Tromp Miezenbeek, Secretary of the Stich- 
ting Yoga Nederland, who had attended the Vedanta-Week at 
Oosterbeek in September 1971, and who had come to where I 
was at the airport taking special permission from the airport 
authorities; for, due to the current hijacking scare, there is 
tight security system at all airports, and all passengers had 
to undergo close checking, both as to their luggage and to their 
persons, at New York and Amsterdam. The plane left Am¬ 
sterdam at 9.45 a.m. and landed at the international airport, 
Brussells, Belgium, at 10.15 a.m. 

BELGIUM 

15 January 1972: 

BRUSSELS: I was received by Mr. Rama (Eduard) 
Saenen, the organizer of my programmes through his Raja 
Yoga School, and my local host, at Antwerp, Belgium, his 7- 
year old son Hansa, and some of Rama’s associates, including 
Miss Jeanne Macken who had attended the Oosterbeek 
Vedanta-Week. After completing the simplest of immigration 
and customs formalities encountered so far, I left with Rama 
and party at 10.30 a.m. and, passing through Antwerp which 
is 80 km. from Brussells, reached his house in the little town 
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of Boechowt, which is 15 km. beyond Antwerp, at 11.45 a.m. 
I was received by Mrs. Sita Saenen, who introduced me to 
her 14-year-old daughter Katlyn who had returned from her 
school just then. 

ANTWERP: Rama is the founder and director of the 
Antwerp Raja Yoga School, which conducts several yoga phy¬ 
sical exercises centres in Antwerp and its suburban areas for 
its 400 and odd members, as also one centre for Satsang in a 
rented house in the centre of the city, where he conducts 
weekly bhajans or chorus devotional singing sessions and dis¬ 
courses on spiritual themes, in the light of the teachings of 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna, for the benefit of the 40 and 
odd spiritual seekers from among his members. Rama has 
a very devoted companion and helpmate in his life and work 
in his wife Sita. They have taken these two great Hindu 
names for themselves since taking to Yoga. Their children 
follow their dear parents closely in their spiritual interests 
and pursuits. In their life, they express a bit of the beauty 
and charm of the original Rama and Sita of the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion. They told me that they always found delight in wel¬ 
coming and hasting spiritual teachers from India. Swami 
Ritajananda of the Ramakrishna Order’s Centre Vedantique 
Ramakrishna at Gretz, near Paris, has been one of them. Rama 
has also taken batches of his Yoga students to the Gretz Cen¬ 
tre to live there as guests for short periods. Rama and Sita 
have received spiritual help from some of the disciples of 
the late Swami Sivanandaji of the Divine Life Society, Rishi- 
kesh, India, and are deeply devoted to Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda, and con¬ 
duct the spiritual activities of his Raja Yoga School in the 
light of their life and teachings and of the work of the Vedanta 
Societies run by the Ramakrishna Order. In his approach to 
the programmes and teachings of his Raja Yoga School, of 
which he is a whole time worker, there is a singular absence 
of any tendency to cheapen the great subject of Yoga, so com¬ 
mon among some of its protagonists in the West, more espe¬ 
cially among some of those who come from India. 

P.L.W.—29 
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At 4 p.m., Rama, Sita, the two children, and I reached 
the Kleine Zaal (means hall) Van de V.T.B. in Antwerp 
where I found, on entering, a devoted audience, which had 
filled the hall, singing bhajans in chorus. After an hour of 
bhajans led by Sita, interspersed with readings from the Oita , 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, and of Ramana Maharshi, Rama 
introduced me to the audience and requested me to address 
them. I spoke on the subject of Man's Spiritual Life in the 
Light of Sri Ramakrishna for 90 minutes, including transla¬ 
tion, sentence by sentence, by Rama into the Flemish language, 
which is derived from German and is akin to Dutch and is cur¬ 
rent in the northern half of Belgium, with French spoken in 
its southern half. This was followed by one hour of ques¬ 
tion-answer session. There was a devotional atmosphere in 
the hall, the dais of which had been beautifully decorated by 
Sita with the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy 
Mother. I was glad to meet among the audience over nine 
friends from Holland, including Mr. Jo Van Orshoven and his 
wife Harma, who had attended the Oosterbeek Vedanta- 
Week; they had come by cars all the 200 kilometers from towns 
in Holland to attend my talks at Rama’s week-end spiritual 
programmes. Rama, Sita, children, and I returned home at 
8.30 p.m. 

16 January 1972: 

Rama, Sita, and I reached the Raja Yoga School at Van 
Putlei 23, Antwerp, at 8 a.m. for the morning session of a 
Vedanta-Week-end, with a meditation and bhajan programme 
followed by a discourse by me. The hall was full of devoted 
people, young and middle-aged. After an hour and a half 
of chorus bhajans and readings from the Gita and from teach¬ 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda by the mem¬ 
bers, I spoke for an hour on Spiritual Practice and answered 
questions for another half an hour, both translated sentence 
by sentence by Rama into Flemish. Afterwards, Sita and her 
colleagues served breakfast to all the guests. We returned 
home at 12.30 p.m. after attending for an hour and a half 
Rama’s yoga exercise class to over 50 ladies and gentlemen 
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at the gymnasium of the Maria Immaculata Convent School. 

At 4 p.m., Rama, Sita, and I reached the Raja Yoga School 
for the afternoon Satsang session of the Vedanta-Week-end. 
The little hall was more crowded now than in the morning. 
After chorus bhajans and reading for an hour by the members, 
I spoke for an hour and a half, including translation, sentence 
by sentence, into Flemish by Rama, on £iva the God of the 
Yogis, and answered questions for another half an hour. I 
was glad to meet among the gathering Dr. Rama Polderman, 
his wife Nel, son and daughter-in-law Ted and Ruth, and Mrs. 
Nellie Keus, who all had also come, like their nine other 
friends, all the way from Holland. Accompanied by them, we 
reached home at 6.30 p.m. and Sita served dinner for all. 
Mrs. Keus told me that she had completed translating into 
Dutch 175 of the 610 pages of my book: The Message of the 
Uparnisads. I requested Rama Polderman to get in touch with 
the Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, the 
publishers of the book, for securing publication rights for 
bringing out the Dutch edition. 

After dinner, Rama, Sita, our five Holland friends, and I 
reached the hall of the Maria Immaculata Convent School at 
8 p.m. for the evening session of the Vedanta-Week-end, 
which commenced with the screening of the film: Vivekananda 
Centenary Celebrations in Calcutta t which I had brought from 
Chicago for use in Europe. After the screening of the 23- 
minutes film, which everyone in the large gathering enjoyed, 
all guests from Holland except Jo and Harma left at 9 p.m. 
to return to Holland, and the session continued with an hour’s 
speech by me on The Charm and Power of the Upani^ads, 
followed by half an hour of questions and answers, both trans¬ 
lated by Rama into Flemish, sentence by sentence. We re¬ 
turned home at 11.30 p.m. 

17 January 1972: 

After lunch in the home of Mr. Robert and Mrs. Maria 
Adriaenssen, who has been attending the discourses these two 
days, Rama and Sita took me at 2 p.m. to one of their yoga 
exercise classes for women in the Parish Hall. After the 
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exercises, I spoke to the group on The Spiritual life of Our 
Women for half an hour, Rama translating the same into 
Flemish, sentence by sentence. At 6 p.m, there was bhajan 
in the Raja Yoga School hall, after which I spoke for an hour 
on Srimad Bhdgavatams Message of Bhakti and answered 
questions for another half an hour, Rama translating both into 
Flemish, sentence by sentence. There was an elevating at¬ 
mosphere in the hall and the gathering, which had filled the 
hall, enjoyed the experience immensely. At 9 p.m., I address¬ 
ed another gathering in the gymnasium of the Maria Imma- 
culata Convent School, after the yoga physical exercise les¬ 
sons by Rama, speaking on the occasion on The Message of 
Vedanta , with Rama translating the same into Flemish. This 
was followed by the screening of the film: Vivekananda cen¬ 
tenary Celebrations in Calcutta. We returned home at 11 p.m. 

18 January 1972: 

At 7 p.m., Rama took me to another one of his yoga phy¬ 
sical exercise classes in the Parish Hall, after which I spoke 
to the trainees briefly on Yoga ns Spiritual Growth , Rama 
translating the same into Flemish. This was followed by a 
talk to another group of his yoga exercise classes at the Con¬ 
vent School on Vedanta and Modem Man , Rama translating 
the same into Flemish. After screening of the film: Vive¬ 
kananda Centenary Celebrations in Calcutta , we returned home 
at 11 p.m. 

19 January 1972: 

I reached the Ring Theatre at 8.30 p.m. with Mr. Luk 
Van Eysel and Mrs. Lilian Eysel, both of whom had been 
attending the lectures these five days, and I addressed ano¬ 
ther of Rama’s yoga exercise classes there on Practical Spi¬ 
rituality through Bhakti. I returned home at 10 p.m. with 
Edith, Sita’s friend, and Maria Adriaenssen; presently Rama 
also returned and I conversed informally with all of them and 
Sita till 1 a.m. on the sense of freedom arising from spiritual 
life and its wholesome impact on inter-human relationships. 
The group dispersed at 1 a.m. 
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20 January 1972: 

1 reached the Parish Hall at 8.30 p.m. with Mrs. Elian 
Stanislav, who runs paying homes for over 400 aged people 
and who is interested in Rama’s spiritual activities. I address¬ 
ed another of Rama’s yoga exercise classes there on Religion 
as the Spiritual Growth of Man. I returned home with Elian 
at 10.15 p.m. and conversed informally with Rama, Sita, Elian, 
Edith, Andrea, Rama’s friend, and Maria on The Relevance 
of Vedanta for the West. This was my last night in the Ant¬ 
werp area and I was the recipient of much loving kindness 
from these friends and lovers of Vedanta. I went to bed at 
1 a.m. 

21 January 1972: 

Rama gave me 3,000 Belgian francs as a personal gift 
(about 45 for one U.S. dollar); but I told him that I did not 
need it and that I would use it to purchase Vedanta books 
in French and English from the Centre Vedantique Rama- 
krishna, Gretz, and send them to him as a nucleus of a library 
for his proposed Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre in Antwerp. 

BRUSSELLS: Rama, Sita, and I left home at 11 a.m. 
by Rama’s car and reached the home of Shanta (Mrs. L. Van- 
dervreken) at 88 Rue Defacqz, Brussells 1050, at 12.20 p.m. 
Shanta is a devoted disciple of the late Swami Siddheswaran- 
andaji, founder of the Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz; 

I had known her since my first visit to Brussells in May 1961 
during my 4-months lecture tour of 17 European countries. 
Rama left for Antwerp immediately after, promising to re¬ 
turn at 8 p.m. After lunch with her and her Vedanta friends, 
Sita and I took leave of Shanta at 2.30 p.m. and left with 
Mrs. Nellie Verfaille Chevalier, my local host this time as she 
was also during my visit here on 29 April 1970, and reached 
her home at 5 Avenue des Etriers, Brussells, at 2.50 p.m. 
Nellie’s husband Charles and young son Philip returned home 
in the evening from office and school respectively and we met 
at 6 p.m. Mr. Van Lizabeth and his wife Denise, who run a 
local yoga institute and are interested in Vedanta, came about 
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the same time, by previous appointment, to meet me. We dis¬ 
cussed about their yoga exercise classes and the rising in¬ 
terest of the people of Belgium in the higher spiritual dimen¬ 
sions of yoga. They are intimately known to Rama Saenen 
and Rama Polderman. 

After dinner at 7 p.m„ Charles, Nellie, Philip Sita, and 
I left home at 7.45 p.m. and reached the haU of the Theoso- 
phical Society in the city at 8 p.m. for my public lecture 
organized by the local Societie Vedantique Ramaknshna. Rama 
also arrived from Antwerp by this time with the projector and 
Vivekananda centenary film for screening after the lecture 
I spoke for 70 minutes on The Message of the Uparxifads and 
answered questions for another 10 minutes, both translated 
sentence by sentence into French by Mr. Wolter A. Keers. This 
was followed by the screening of the film. The audience 
which had filled the hall, enjoyed the evening immensely and 
conveyed the same to me while departing. Rama and Sita 
left by car for Antwerp at 10 p.m. and we returned home at 
10.30 p.m. Weather was sunny and pleasant throughout 

the day. 


22 January 1972: 

Air France informed us at 8 a.m. on inquiry that their 
flight 921, by which I was scheduled to fly to Paris at 9.15 
a.m. today, had been cancelled on account of the non-depar¬ 
ture of the plane from Paris due to heavy fog. I, however, 
got a seat by the Sabena Airways plane leaving for Paris at 
11.25 a.m. Accordingly, Charles and I reached the Brussells 
airport at 10.45 a.m. Taking leave of him and thanking him 
and Nellie for their kindness, I left by the Sabena flight 633 
at 11.50 a.m. and landed at the Le Bourget airport, Paris, 
at 12.30 p.m. 


FRANCE 

GRETZ: I was received by Swami Vidyatmananda of the 
Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz, and, after the simple 
immigration and nil customs formalities, we left the airport 
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at 12.45 p.m. and, driving carefully and very slowly through 
the thick fog, reached the Gretz Vedanta Centre at 2.15 p.m. 

I was received by the probationers and other immates, and 
occupied the same room on the first floor which I had occupied 
during my visits in 1968 and 1970. Swami Ritajananda, Head 
of the Centre, returned in the evening from his participation 
in the Sarasxoati puja, worship of the goddess of learning and 
wisdom, in Paris, organised by the Bengali community in the 
city. 

After dinner, there was meditation, reading of a chapter 
of the Gita, and a question-answer session at which I ans¬ 
wered questions relating to the spiritual life put by the mem¬ 
bers and week-end guests, numbering over 40, one of the 
guests translating my answers into French sentence by sen¬ 
tence. 

The Gretz Centre of the Ramakrishna Order is situated in 
a 25-acre estate, some of it forest, and has accommodation 
for 10 in the main building, 10 in the women’s quarters towards 
the back of the land,, and 27 in the guest house situated near 
the gate. The Centre has its origin in the interest in the life 
and message of Sri Ramakrishna roused in a number of peo¬ 
ple in Paris during the celebrations of the birth centenary of 
Sri Ramakrishna in 1936 in the capital of France. Next year, 
in response to the requests of these friends and devotees, the 
Headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order at Belur Math, 
Bengal, India, sent Swami Siddheswarananda, then Head of 
the Order’s branch in Bangalore, Mysore state, south India, 
to Paris to open a Vedanta Centre there. I had joined the 
Ramakrishna Order’s branch in Mysore, Mysore state, of which 
he was then the Head, in June 1926 and had spent the first 

II years of the best formative period of my monastic life, 
from 17J to 28J years of age, in his loving and holy company 
and under his guidance, first in Mysore from 1926 to 1933, 
then in Madras from January to July 1935, and then in Banga¬ 
lore from about August 1935 till his departure for Paris in 
1937. 

He very soon won the hearts of increasing numbers of the 
French people through his saintly and loving disposition and 
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his luminous exposition of Vedanta and the life and message 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda; 
and, within a short time, he mastered the French language and 
this helped to reach his message to an ever-widening circle 
of the French people. After a spell of hardship at the time 
of the German occupation of France, during which the Swami, 
functioning from the university city of Montpellier in the free 
zone of the country, received many touches of kindness and 
help from the French people, he established the Order’s work 
on a permanent and effective footing when, in 1948, he re¬ 
ceived a donation of the present large plot of land in the little 
and quiet township of Gretz, about 29 km. to the south-east 
of Paris, from a devotee of Vedanta, and inaugurated his spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual activities in its own spacious premises. 
After his passing away in 1957, the Centre passed through 
a difficult period of adjustment which ended in 1961, and the 
Order sent the present Head, Swami Ritajananda, to take 
charge. Since the past six years, he is being assisted by Swami 
Vidyatmananda, an American by birth and up-bringing and 
long a member of the Order’s Vedanta Society in Hollywood, 
U.S.A. And the Centre has a few European youths also as 
members — French, Dutch and Danish — who aspire to be pro¬ 
bationers of the Order. 

The Centre publishes a tri-monthly journal in French call¬ 
ed Vedanta. Every week-end, over 40 to 50 devotees come 
and stay in the guest house of the Centre enjoying a life of 
spiritual retreat. Swami Ritajananda conducts a weekly re¬ 
ligious class every Sunday at the Centre and another weekly 
religious class in Paris in a house in which Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda had conducted lectures in the 1890s, at 6 Place Des 
Etats-Unis, Paris, 16. Every inmate participates in the wor¬ 
ship, chanting, reading, and meditation held every morning 
and evening in the shrine of the Centre. 

Swami Ritajananda also visits BrusseUs and Antwerp on 
invitation and spreads the message of Vedanta in that neigh¬ 
bouring country; he also visits Weisbaden, West Germany, 
twice a month to hold Vedanta and meditation classes at the 
invitation of the local Vedanta group at 62 Weisbaden, Bie- 
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brich, Nibelungenstrasse 5, which is trying to revive the 
Vedanta Centre which the late Swami Yatiswaranandaji of 
the Ramakrishna Order had established there in 1933 and 
which had continued to function till its closure at the com¬ 
mencement of the Second World War. 

The Centre has a good bookstall which stocks and sells 
the French and English editions of the Vedanta and Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature. 

The American journal Newsweek , in its current issue for 
24th January (it releases its weekly issues some days earlier), 
has published a lengthy despatch on the problem of the rising 
curve of venereal diseases in U.S.A. The New York Times 
Magazine of November 7, 1971, had also published a similar, 
but more detailed, despatch earlier. Introducing the despatch, 
the Editor of Newsweek says: 

‘From every quarter of the nation, the statistics flood in. Vene¬ 
real disease in the U.S. is epidemic and the incidence of syphilis and 
gonorrhea is rising sharply among the middle and upper classes, whose 
members hitherto fancied themselves above the scourge. Now the 
VD victims include executives, physicians, and an ever-rising number 
of young people, particularly high school and college students. Medi¬ 
cal men blame the Three P’s — Permissiveness, Promiscuity, and the 
Pill.' 

India also is faced with this problem, according to the 
latest statistics published by the Government of India. 

The despatch in the Newsweek smugly suggests, however, 
that the problem can be tackled by medical and health mea¬ 
sures alone. This is a forlorn hope. The authorities appoint¬ 
ed to tackle the problem should realise, sooner the better, 
that without discarding the current philosophy of man, which 
treats man solely as an organic system seeking organic satis¬ 
factions, and not as a spiritual entity who can control and dis¬ 
cipline his organic cravings in response to a craving for spiri¬ 
tual growth and life fulfilment, there is no possibility of 
strengthening modem man to face and overcome the three 
modem challenges to his physical and spiritual health enume¬ 
rated by the editor, namely, Permissiveness, Promiscuity, 
and the Pill. 

Religion, understood as spiritual growth, alone holds the 
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key to the problem, aided , certainly , in the short run , by 
medical and health measures. Instead of checking the power¬ 
ful and, if disciplined, the highly creative, sex energies in man, 
many modem sociologists, psychologists, and educationists; 
and alas! even many clergymen also, are advocating philo¬ 
sophies and techniques, often invoking the name of science, 
designed to make man a slave of his sex impulses and to be 
burnt up in the fire of his sex energies. Biology is not want¬ 
ing in examples where a whole animal species has been wiped 
out in an orgy of sex. Dealing with the fate of Diplodocus, 
a peaceful vegetarian and the most gigantic dinosaur of the 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous ages, the British neurolo¬ 
gist Grey Walter says in his book The Living Brain (p. 15): 

‘The sex life of these monsters has been, like that of the flowers, 
a matter of scandal. Certainly they were subject to periods of exces¬ 
sive excitement, not months but millennia. They were also, in their 
dual brain structure, a physical prototype of schizophrenia. It has been 
suggested that in the hot-house jurassic age they became racially deli¬ 
rious and passed into a sexual madness which led to sterility and race 
suicide.' 

The sex explosion of modem Western civilization, with its 
crime and other collateral explosions, all of which are invad¬ 
ing the rest of the world as well due to the prestige of the 
West in the modem age, have in them the power to destroy 
whole nations and peoples. It is not tinkering from the out¬ 
side, but imparting spiritual strength developed from within, 
that can help modem man to reverse this downward suicidal 
trend. 

It is neither a return to a sterile asceticism of the past, 
nor continuation in the current sensualities, that can be rele¬ 
vant today. What is relevant is an education in under¬ 
standing and sanity in dealing with the energies and urges in 
man, of which sex is so important an ingredient, and in the 
ideals and aspirations which move men and women, in the 
light of a comprehensive science of human possibilities and 
the technical know-how of their realization. And this is the 
approach of Vedanta; it has studied man in depth and is deep¬ 
ly interested in the fullest realization by him of all his open 
and hidden possibilities. 
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It is in the light of its science of human possibilities that 
Vedanta advocates the discipline of the sex and other urges 
and their energies, with a view to advancing man on the road 
of what twentieth-century biology calls his psycho-social 
evolution, in place of the organic evolution, which it has rele¬ 
gated to the pre-human phase of evolution; what biology calls 
psycho-social evolution, Vedanta calls spiritual growth. It is 
achieved only by disciplining human energies at the organic 
level, by achieving, in the words of biology, a second homeo¬ 
stasis, by his own efforts, in continuation of the first homeo¬ 
stasis achieved by nature for him through the later mammals. 
That first homeostasis, by developing a built-in mechanism 
for maintaining constancy of temperature and other types of 
metabolic equilibrium within the organism through the 
agency of the lower brain, opened the way for the evolution 
of the higher brain in man, and the possibility, through the 
wise use of this new organ, of his marching forward on the 
road of his spiritual freedom and fulfilment, and of his achiev¬ 
ing it. Pointing this out, Grey Walter says; ( The Living 
Brain, p. 18): 

‘For the mammals all, homeostasis was survival; for man, emanci¬ 
pation.’ 

The philosophy of man in the modem West is under the 
grip of the tyranny of Freudianism, which advocates self-ex¬ 
pression and explains this as the uninhibited expression of 
human instincts and impulses. Men and women have been 
persuaded to believe that any check or discipline of these im¬ 
pulses, by others or by oneself, will result in the distortion 
of the personality, will result in a trauma. Sex and all other 
impulses should be given free expression; this is the current 
philosophy of ‘impulse release’; it finds pervasive expression 
in home, school, society, entertainment, and news media, and 
in much of current literature. But this impulse release 
philosophy and programme, meant to save man from traumas 
and distortions of personality, have resulted in more serious 
traumas and distortions; and some thinkers are protesting 
against this shallow philosophy. In his book: Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul, Jung says (pp. 135-37): 
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Tor my part, I prefer to look at man in the light of what in him 
is healthy and sound, and to free the sick man from that point of view 
which colours every page Freud has written. Freud’s teaching is de¬ 
finitely one-sided in that it generalizes from facts that are relevant 
only to neurotic states of mind; its validity is really confined to those 
states. Within these limits, Freud’s teaching is true and valid even 
when it is in error, for error also belongs to the picture, and carries 
the truth of a true avowal. In any case, Freud’s is not a psychology 
of the healthy mind.... 

‘I do not doubt that the natural instincts or drives are forces ot 
propulsion in human life, whether we call them sexuality or the will 
to power; but I also do not doubt that these instincts come into colli¬ 
sion with something, and why should not this something be called 
spirit? I am far from knowing what spirit is in itself, and equally far 
from knowing what instincts are. The one is as mysterious to me as 
the other, yet I am unable to dismiss the one by explaining it in terms 
of the other.’ (italics not author’s) 

Jung continues (ibid, p. 138): 

‘What I seek is to set bounds to the rampant terminology of sex 
which threatens to vitiate all discussion of the human psyche ; I wish 
to put sexuality in its proper place. Common sense will always return 
to the fact that sexuality is only one of the life-instincts — only one 
of the psycho-physiological functions — though one that is without 
dcubt very far-reaching and important.’ (italics not author’s) 

A measure of checking and disciplining of raw impulses 
and drives is highly beneficial and necessary to man and his 
society; in fact, his very humanizing depends upon this. 
Without it, he will not achieve that self-expression that is re¬ 
levant to the human phase of evolution, namely, psycho-social 
evolution. Most children can stand such checking and disci¬ 
plining of raw impulses, from their loving parents and kind 
teachers, to begin with, and from themselves, later, without 
producing any trauma but only the most wholesome shaping 
of the human personality. Even the initiation of a child into 
toilet practices is disciplining of the child from its natural 
impulse release state, by which it is led on the road of deve¬ 
lopment relevant to man; without it, it will be indistinguish¬ 
able from the animal. It is high time that Western thought 
realizes that human nature is more than just nature. Accord¬ 
ingly, all manipulation of nature must result in the manifes¬ 
tation of that dimension of nature which peeps hazily through 
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ordinary man, but clearly through highly evolved men and 
women. This is also nature, but higher nature, where free¬ 
dom and self-determinism shines as an inalienable value, just 
as rigorous determinism is inseparable from nature in its 
lower aspect. The science and technique of the manifestation 
of this higher nature, in which lies the mystery of man and 
the challenge of nature in him, is what India understands by 
religion, by the science of spirituality. Speaking in London 
in 1895 or 1896 on The Necessity of Religion , Swami Vive- 
kananda says (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. II, twelfth edition, p. 66): 

‘Thus, apart from the solid facts and truths that we may learn from 
religion, apart from the comforts that we may gain from it, religion, 
as a science, as a study, is the greatest and healthiest exercise that the 
human mind can have. This pursuit of the Infinite, this struggle to 
grasp the Infinite, this effort to get beyond the limitations of the senses 
— out of matter, as it were — and to evolve the spiritual man, this 
striving day and night to make the Infinite, one with our being, this 
struggle itself is the grandest and most glorious that man can make. 
Some persons find the greatest pleasure in eating. We have no right 
to say that they should not. Others find the greatest pleasure in pos¬ 
sessing certain things. We have no right to say that they should not. 
But they also have no right to say ‘no’ to the man who finds his highest 
pleasure in spiritual thought. The lower the organization, the greater 
the pleasure in the senses. Very few men can eat a meal with the 
same gusto as a dog or a wolf. But all the pleasures of the dog or 
the wolf have gone, as it were, into the senses. The lower types of 
humanity in all nations find pleasure in the senses, while the cultured 
and the educated find it in thought, in philosophy, in arts, and sciences. 
Spirituality is a still higher plane. The subject being infinite, that 
plane is the highest, and the pleasure there is the highest, for those who 
can appreciate.’ 

Most people are normally sexed. And every society 
tackles the needs and problems of its few abnormally sexed or 
over-sexed people according to its lights, keeping in view the 
need to maintain a measure of social stability. And modern 
medical science can help the small number of under-sexed 
people with its armoury of hormones. But modem sex edu¬ 
cation measures in U.S.A. and several other countries have 
ceased to be measures to ‘educate’ people in the vital field of 
sex. but have become programmes to ‘stimulate’ people to be 
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sexy, to convert all normally sexed people also into abnor¬ 
mally sexed ones! And the tragedy of the situation is that 
this is held out as the one criterion of ‘progress , and is advo¬ 
cated in the sacred name of science, by increasing numbers 
of modem intellectuals; and they are fast converting even the 
teenagers in schools and homes, nay, even those below their 
teens, to this ‘new religion of progress’, which is sustained and 
nourished by the three P’s above referred to, but which, to 
any sane man, can only indicate ‘a progress down to race 
suicide’. And all this is being done in the sacred name of 
science! It is nothing but a tyranny of the sciences of phy¬ 
sical nature over that higher dimension of nature which seeks 
expression in and through man. By such conversion of 
science into pseudo-science and nescience, they are unfor¬ 
tunately turning away many thinking people, especially 
among the youths, from science itself; nay, even making 
them into haters of science, as reported by scientists like 
Rene Dubos, author of So Human an Animal , quoted earlier 
on page 299. This is a great tragedy. Many thinkers have 
noted this reaction against physical science among the youth, 
especially in U.S.A. and U.K., arising from this and other 
causes. The mistaking of pseudo-science, and of a scientist’s 
personal prejudices and spiritual blindness, for true science, 
on the part of intellectuals tackling social maladies, resulting 
in what the Upanisads ages ago characterized as ‘the blind 
leading the blind and both falling into the ditch,’ finds one 
illustration, out of many, in the following report of questions 
asked in the British Parliament about the activities of the 
Director of an ‘Institute for Sex Education and Research’ in 
Birmingham, England. According to a report appearing in 
the International Herald-Tribune, Paris, dated 18 January 
1972 — similar reports of it may have appeared in many 
other papers as well — under the title: ‘ Female Therapists 
to Help Male Impotence are Disputed': 

'At issue was a remark by Dr. Martin Cole in an interview last 
week that his Institute for Sex Education and Research in Birmingham 
used women therapists to help solve male sex problems. “We are try¬ 
ing to relieve their distress". Dr. Cole said. “The only realistic way to 
help these people is to provide surrogate partners, or female therapists 
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as we call them. In this way one continues the treatment beyond the 
confines of the consulting room”.’ 

Dr. Cole, whose film ‘Growing Up’ caused a national con¬ 
troversy last spring, says the paper, because it showed an act 
of sex perversion, said that: 

‘Ten women volunteers assisted at his clinic. He said none was a 
prostitute and that all were “personal acquaintances”.’ 

‘Mrs. Jill Knight, Conservative member of Parliament and a fre¬ 
quent champion of women’s rights, was not assuaged. “I have been 
told that the women are not trained in medicine, sociology, or psy¬ 
chology”, she said. ‘‘It is degrading for a woman to be used in this 
way”.’ 

Nothing better can be expected from people holding a phy¬ 
sical philosophy of human nature in themselves and in others. 
So long as that philosophy persists, we can only expect more 
and more such ‘scientific’ experiments, and more and more 
of such ‘remedies’ to current social maladies, which are worse 
than the maladies themselves. 

Sensing this downward trend, set in motion by the con¬ 
temporary beastly view of man and his possibilities, even 
seventy-two years ago, Swami Vivekananda reacted sharply, 
in a speech delivered in San Francisco in 1900, while refer¬ 
ring to the subject of chastity (The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol. I, twelfth edition, p. 520): 

•It is a long subject, of course, but I want to tell you: Public dis¬ 
cussions of this subject are not to the taste of this country. These 
Western countries are full of the most degraded beings in the shape 
of teachers who teach men and women that if they are chaste they 
will be hurt. How do they gather all this?... People come to me — 
thousands come every year - with this one question. Someone has 
told them that if they are chaste and pure they will be hurt physi¬ 
cally.... How do these teachers know it? Have they been chaste? 
Those unchaste, impure fools, lustful creatures, want to drag the whole 
world down to their level. 

•Nothing is gained except by sacrifice.... The holiest function of 
our human consciousness, the noblest, do not make it unclean! Do not 
degrade it to the level of the brutes....Make yourselves decent men! 
...Be chaste and pure! There is no other way. Did Christ find any 
other way?... If you can conserve and use the energy properly, it 
leads you to God. Inverted, it is hell itself.’ 
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India has to take lessons from the dismal social experi¬ 
ences of the West and refrain from adopting, wholesale, Wes¬ 
tern techniques, and the attitudes behind them, for the solu¬ 
tion of her own social problems, such as population control 
and sex education. She has to face and tackle these pro¬ 
blems courageously, but in her own way, in the light of her 
own philosophy of man and her own philosophy of life. 

The view that man is a spiritual entity, that he has a 
spiritual nature over and above his organic or physical 
nature, is accepted by every Indian, except perhaps by a mino¬ 
rity of her modem intellectuals, who are under the sway of 
Western social philosophies, due to their inadequate educa¬ 
tion. Indian social and political leaders will be wise if they 
frame and implement social and educational policies, in the 
family planning, sex education, and other fields, in the light 
of, and holding fast to, this universally accepted view of 
human nature. And the teachers who educated the Indian 
people in this glorious and hope-inspiring vision of man were 
outstanding men and women of intellect and character and 
spiritual vision, such as the sages of the Upani$ads, Sri Kr$na 
the teacher of the Gttd, Bhagavan Buddha, Mahavira, San- 
karacarya, Sri Chaitanya, Guru Nanak, Sri Jnaneswar, Sri 
Ramakrishna, and Swami Vivekananda. Indian social and 
political leaders and intellectuals have to remember that even 
centuries of poverty, which undoubtedly affected her body- 
politic, did not destroy her soul. Poverty and crime never 
went, and never go, together, in India, as in Western countries. 

The poor in India are poor only in their pockets but not 
in their souls; they have a light in their eyes which is absent 
in the eyes of the poor, and of many among the affluent, in 
some Western and other countries, as observed by Swami 
Vivekananda and several others earlier, and the American 
economist and one-time U.S. Ambassador to India, Professor 
Galbraith, recently, during his discussions with the Indian 
Planning Commission (Quoted in Gandhi: the Man and His 
Thmight by Shriman Narayan; pp. 39-40): 

* "I was deeply pained to see the appalling poverty of the masses 
in these countries. In India. I have always found some kind of a 
lustre in the eyes of the poor peasantry.... I have seen in the faces 
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of the poor people in Indian villages a spirit of self-reliance and moral 
fortitude which, in a sense, enriches their poverty”.’ 

It cannot be anything but a national tragedy if, by adopt¬ 
ing shallow and untested foreign philosophies of man, which 
have proved failures under whatever little tests they have 
undergone in those very countries, we now destroy that light 
in their eyes while trying to fill their pockets. All sex edu¬ 
cation and the contraceptive pill, and other similar modern 
devices, which are playing havoc with man and yielding bitter 
fruits, under the current Western philosophy of man, can be 
made to yield the sweet fruits of human growth and fulfil¬ 
ment, and general human welfare, under the discipline of the 
Indian vision of human nature and destiny as expounded in her 
philosophical and spiritual tradition and which finds expres¬ 
sion in the following brief testament of Vedantic faith by 
Swami Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vive- 
kananda , Vol. I, p.124, twelfth edition): 


•Each soul is potentially divine. t , t . ... „ 

The goal (of life) is to manifest this divinity with,n by controlling 
nature, external (by physical science, technology, and the \^ 0Cl0 ^ 1 ' 
cal processes) and internal (by ethics, morality, art. and the religious 

processes)^ by work> or worsh i P , or psychic <»ntrol, or philo¬ 

sophy — by one, or more, or all of these — and BE FREE. 

This is the whole of religion. 

Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books or temples, or forms, are 
but secondary details.’ 


23 January 1972: 

Due to the announcement of the public celebration of the 
birthday of Swami Vivekananda at the Vedanta Centre this 
afternoon, the number of week-end guests today at lunch has 
risen to over 70, double of the normal. Swami Ritajananda 
had taken advantage of my passing through Paris en route to 
India to arrange this celebration today. 

The public meeting in connection with the celebration 
was held in the lecture hall of the Centre at 3.30 p.m. Over 
a hundred people from Paris and nearby areas attended; 
many more would have attended but for the bad weather 
with its heavy fog, which made driving hazardous and slow. 


P.L.W.—30 
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The meeting began with the song on Swami Vivekananda in 
Sanskrit, beginning with murtamaheswaram, sung by one of 
the monk-probationers of the Centre, followed by a chorus 
singing of Swami Vivekananda’s poem, The song of the San- 
nyasin , a printed copy of the French translation of which had 
earlier been distributed to the audience. Swami Ritajananda 
then introduced me to the gathering and invited me to speak 
on the Life and Message of Swami Vivekananda. I spoke on 
the subject for an hour and twenty minutes, including sent¬ 
ence by sentence translation ably done by the Vedanta de¬ 
votee Mr. Francois Chan of Paris, who had been my inter¬ 
preter during all my earlier visits also to Paris in 1961, 1968, 
and 1970. The meeting ended at 5.30 p.m. after the screen¬ 
ing of the film: Vivekananda Centenary Celebrations in 
Calcutta, which was apt for the occasion and which every one 
present enjoyed immensely. 

After dinner, there was the usual meditation session when 
I answered questions on spiritual life put by the members 
and guests present, Francois Chan translating the same into 
French, sentence by sentence. Several guests who attended 
the lecture left for their homes only after the night medita¬ 
tion session. 

I received a letter today from Mr. Jo Van Orshoven of 
Anthropology Department, University of Amsterdam, Holland, 
and member, Stichting Yoga Nederland, dated 21st January, 
which said that he had just then received a 50-kilo parcel of 
Vedanta books, in response to his order placed some months 
earlier, from the Ramakrishna Math, Madras-4, India, for sale 
to the participants of the Vedanta-Week held last September. 
They had already received a parcel of Vedanta books from 
the Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz. I was also glad to 
hear today that the Vedanta Book Agency of Mrs. Vilma 
Spencer of Sydney, Australia, had received a parcel of 
Vedanta books from the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta-14, and 
Ramakrishna Math, Madras, worth over Rs. 35,000 for sale 
in Australia. She has taken, since starting her Vedanta Book 
Agency two years ago, over Rs. 50,000 worth of Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature for sale in Australia, 
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directly and through Australian book sellers. 

Jo Van Orshoven and his wife Harma, in a letter written 
to me earlier in November, had conveyed their joy in reading 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. They wrote: 

‘We were so interested to read the book: Life of Sri Ramakrishna 
(with the Foreword from Mahatma Gandhi). Finally we got through 
the 600 pages. What a nice book! We have already started the next 
one: The Life of Sarada Devi the Holy Mother. Now can we become 
good devotees? It is not by reading books alone — we just try now 
to do our normal duties in society — but what we do. we try to do it 
in a spirit of detachment. It is extremely difficult for us to find the 
right way; and we realize that we cannot do anything without Him. 
Please will you ask the One you love to give us the ability to discri¬ 
minate, to be alert?’ 

24 January 1972: 

I joined the morning meditation, chanting, and reading 
session in the chapel from 6.30 to 7.30 a.m. Sita Saenen of 
Antwerp arrived this afternoon with two friends to spend two 
days at the Centre. I handed over to her the books, in French 
and English, meant for the library of Rama’s proposed Rama¬ 
krishna Vedanta Society library in Antwerp, and purchased 
out of the 3,000 Belgian Francs Rama had given to me; I also 
handed over to her, for passing on to her son Hansa and 
daughter Katlyn, a copy each of a photo-album of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Holy Mother, and Swami Vivekananda as a present. 
At the meditation session after dinner, I answered questions 
about Vedanta put by the members and guests, Chan ably act¬ 
ing as interpreter. 

25 January 1972: 

PARIS: Taking leave of Christa Venu, Margaret and 
other kind sisters and brothers of the Centre, I left Gretz 
by car at 8.15 a.m. with Swamis Ritajananda and Vidyatma- 
nanda, and reached the Orly International Airport, Paris, at 
9.30 a.m. After completing my luggage and ticket checking 
at the counter, I took leave of my two monastic brothers at 
9.45 a.m. and, passing through the immigration gate, reach¬ 
ed the departure gate of the 10.5 a.m. Lufthansa flight 143, 
managed by Air France, at 10 a.m., only to be told, to my 
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dismay, that I was too late for the plane and could not be 
taken in! The plane, bound for Munich in West Germany, 
left with my luggage, but without me! I did not know then 
that more dismay was in store for me! I was anxious to in¬ 
form my Munich host, Mrs. (Dr.) Margarete Conzelmann 
and Mrs. Ilse Kiliani, my host in Ohlstadt, a Baverian village 
aout 70 km. to the south-west of Munich, about my missing 
the particular flight and about the next flight I would be reach¬ 
ing there. 

I phoned to Margarete at Munich and a maid answered in 
German and a gentleman standing near me came to my help 
and requested her in German, on my behalf, to inform Marga¬ 
rete at the airport about the situation and about my reaching 
Munich later in the afternoon by the 6.10 p.m. Air France flight 
732. I then had lunch in the airport lounge restaurant and rest¬ 
ed and read in the lounge till 4 p.m. Then I went to the Air 
France ticket counter to enquire about the flight time and 
gate of departure, but was asked to wait till these were fixed 
an hour and a half later. I sat down on a seat hardly 10 
meters from the counter and became absorbed in a very re¬ 
cently published book: Psychic Discoveries Behind the Iron 
Curtain , a Bantam publication, by Sheila Ostrander and Iynn 
Schroeder. Mistaking half past 6 p.m. for half past 5 p.m., 
I stopped reading and went up to the Air France counter 
where I was duly directed to the departure gate of the 6.10 
p.m. flight. But on going to the gate I found it completely 
deserted and there was none among the people moving about 
in the corridor who could understand or speak English; but I 
learnt from the broken English of one of them that that parti¬ 
cular plane had departed over half an hour ago! I was amaz¬ 
ed at my own carelessness and felt deeply sorry for the 
trouble and anxiety caused to the two old friends at the 
Munich end who had to drive miles over snow-covered roads 
to the airport to return home twice disappointed. At my re¬ 
quest, Air France sent news by a free telex message to 
Margarete at Munich about my missing the 6.10 p.m. flight 
also and about my reaching Munich next morning by the 
8.15 a.m. Air France flight 730. I then hired room number 
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10 in the Air Hotel, situated in the lounge itself, to spend the 
night. I later phoned to Margarete in Munich and conveyed 
my regrets for the trouble caused to her and Ilse due to my 
carelessness, only to be told graciously by her that they, on 
their part, were only worried about my welfare at this end 
and did not mind at all their two vain trips to the airport. 
I felt greatly relieved after this direct conversation. I did 
not phone to the Gretz Centre to avoid anxiety to brothers 
there, but intended to write to Ritajananda about my foolish¬ 
ness, after reaching Munich. I learnt later, however, from 
Margarete that she had phoned to him about the matter. 

The Orly airport of Paris is the most complicated air¬ 
port I have come across in the world, where a passenger can 
just miss his bearings and receive very little help from the 
staff. I heard the same criticism about it from some others 
also. The organization is too logical at the cost of being toler¬ 
ably human. This is in contrast to the air services and the 
airports in U.S.A., where things are logical with a view to 
being more human, and where man’s convenience is the 
ruling criterion in designing airports, and being helpful and 
serviceful to the passengers, even to technically erring pas¬ 
sengers, is the ruling motto of the air services. 

My experience with Air France has been mostly un¬ 
happy; apart from this occasion when, if the person at its 
counter, with whom I finally checked up at 9.50 a.m. for the 
number of the departure gate of the 10.5 a.m. flight had 
phoned to the gate that a last passenger was on his way, I 
would not have missed that flight. While flying from Pans 
to Chicago on 25 July 1968 by an Air France flight, I was 
the only passenger whose luggage was being checked by the 
girl at the counter at the time; but when I landed at Chicago, 
my luggage was missing! Later on, I learnt that it had been 
loaded on a New York-bound plane. And it took Air France 
two days to restore it to me and that too, after much prodding. 
I hope that this is not a true picture of the service as a whole 
but only an aberration in an individual case. 
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26 January 1972: 

MUNICH: At 7 a.m., I paid the hotel charges, which 
came to about S 20, and left Paris by Air France flight 730 at 
8.15 a.m. and landed at Munich, capital of the state ot 
Bavaria, West Germany, flying over Lake Constance in Swit- 
zerland and the Bavarian Alps, at 9.40 a.m. There is no 
visa system between West Germany and India. I was receiv¬ 
ed by Margarete, who is a disciple of the late Swami Yatish- 
waranandaji of the Ramakrishna Order and who has adopted 
the Sanskrit name Vani, meaning Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning and wisdom, Mrs. Ilse Kiliani, who has taken the 
Sanskrit name of Kalyani, meaning the good or auspicious, 
Lucie Lorenz Bohl, who now took the Sanskrit name of Jyoti, 
meaning light, which is also the meaning of the word Lucie, 
the latter two being disciples of Swami Ritajananda. After 
getting my luggage from the custody of the customs, and 
taking leave of Vani and promising to go to her home on the 
28th evening, I left with Kalyani and Jyoti at 10 a.m. and, 
passing through the city of Munich and driving about 70 kilo¬ 
meters in pleasant sunny weather, reached Kalyani’s home 
in the village of Ohlstadt at 11.30 a.m. 

OHLSTADT: Kalyani is an American citizen of about 
72 years of age. We first met at the Centre Vedantique 
Ramakrishna, Gretz, in April 1970, where she had arrived by 
chance, or through the grace of God as she now would say, 
in search of the spiritual life. Widowed after six years of a 
happy married life, she had retired from twenty years of de¬ 
voted service rendered to the family of the shipping magnate, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Carras of Athens — the Livanos family 
which is related to the family of the other Greek shipping 
magnate, the Onassis family, and which has its offices in 
Athens, London, and New York, as governess of their four 
daughters, who had by then been married and settled in life. 
Kalyani experienced, as she told me more than once, an ac¬ 
cession of spiritual strength and joy by her study of The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and The Message of the Upanisads 
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during the few weeks’ of her stay at the Centre and by her 
participation in its meditation, worship, chanting, and other 
spiritual programmes. This was the first time in her life 
when she had experienced the call of the spiritual life and a 
whole-hearted response to the same; and, while at Gretz, she 
had exclaimed to me the way every similar seeker has ex¬ 
perienced and reacted before: why did I waste all these 70 
years of my life in trivial pursuits? She soon took spiritual 
initiation from Swami Ritajananda and, intending to assimi¬ 
late all the spiritual inspiration she had by then received and 
to forge ahead in her chosen spiritual path, settled down in 
this quiet mountain village renting the first floor of a house 
which commands a fine view of the 2966-meters high Zug- 
spitze peak of the Bavarian Alps to the south, and the Ohlstadt 
village sloping down to the west. 

She put at my disposal her own room in which, with its 
pictures of holy and divine personalities and library of spiri¬ 
tual books, she had created the atmosphere of what in India 
is called a spiritual seeker’s kutia or hut. She herself mov¬ 
ed down to a room on the ground floor rented from her land¬ 
lady, against my protests that that room would be enough 
for me. On hearing of my current visit to Europe, she and 
Vani had invited me to spend a few days with them, and I 
had accepted the same and had planned to spend three days 
with each. I had been the guest of Vani in Munich during 
my 4-months lecture tour of 17 European countries in 1961, 
and she had then helped to organize my lecture programme 
in the city. These two friends had been earlier introduced 
to each other and had found an unbreakable and holy bond 
of love in Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna, and had become 
closely associated with the Vedanta group in Weisbaden near 
Frankfurt, about 400 km. away. Lucie, who had been tossed 
into the spiritual life at the age of 38 by the ups and downs 
of her life in Germany and Africa, and had found peace and 
strength in Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna, and who had come 
from Weisbaden to be Kalyani’s guest during my brief visit, 
got accommodation in a house a few yards away from 
Kalyani’s house. 
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27 January 1972: 

I spent the day in spiritual conversation with the two 
devotees and enjoying the silence and quiet of the place, 
which reminds an Indian of similar places in the Himalayas. 
In the afternoon, Kalyani, Jyoti, and I went to the house of 
a villager nearby who keeps milch cows. He and his wife 
received us and took us to the cowshed which is attached to 
their dwelling house and which houses 40 healthy cows and 
calves, yielding, as they told us, 400 litres from 20 cows then 
in lactation. They were assisted by two of their grown-up 
sons; they said ruefully, what is a universal phenomenon, that 
young people generally prefer to secure jobs in towns and 
cities. They expressed their happiness in meeting a visitor 
from India. And they sold Kalyani a litre of fresh milk for 
my use, for which Kalyani paid three-fifth of a mark. 


28 January 1972: 

GARMISCH: After lunch, Kalyani, Jyoti, and I left 
Ohlstadt at 2.30 p.m. by Jyoti’s car for the town of Garmisch 
nearby, with a view to going up, if weather permitted, the 
Alpine peak of Zugzpitze, even though we had been dissuaded 
from the step by the lady in charge of the cable car there, 
whom Kalyani had consulted in the morning. Driving in 
foggy weather and over hilly roads and through small town¬ 
ships, with the earth everywhere carpeted with several inches 
thick of white snow, I was constantly reminded of Kashmir. 
We reached the cable car station in the village of Eibsee (see 
means lake) close to Garmisch, situated at 1000 meters alti¬ 
tude above sea level, at 3 p.m. Apart from the recently in¬ 
troduced cable car service, there is the old cog wheel train 
service also to the peak. To our great good fortune, we found 
the cable car in operation in spite of the bad weather. And 
we three were the only passengers at this last 3.30 p.m. 
ascent. Kalyani paid 18 marks for each of us, and we cover¬ 
ed the 4,400 meters of the journey and reached the peak at 
3.45 p.m. The temperature at the peak at the time was 20 
degrees F. below freezing point. The ascent itself was a 
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wonderful experience. We rose above the fog and cloud level 
and were ushered into the region of the sunlit tops of the 
Bavarian Alps spread out for miles and miles around. During 
the forty minutes before the scheduled descent time of the 
cable car, we went down to the Schneefemerhaus hotel a little 
below the peak to the south — Schnee means snow in German 
— and had tea. By the side of the hotel is the famous skiing 
area, sloping down from 2650 meters to 1820 meters altitude, 
and covered with thick snow during winter. A few yards 
from the hotel lies the Austrian boundary. From the peak one 
can see, in clear weather, the towering Alpine peaks of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. I posted a letter 
to Ritajananda in the post box of the hotel at that height and 
we returned to Eibsee by the cable car at 4.45 p.m. 

MUNICH: Leaving Eibsee at 5 p.m. by Jyoti’s car, we 
reached the house of Vani in Munich, 17 Kolbergerstrasse, at 
7 p.m. Due to the heavy snowfall on the way, the car had 
to be driven at half the normal speed. We were received by 
Vani and, with her, we reached the premises of the Goethe 
Institute in the city, where Vani had made arrangements for 
the screening of the film: Vivekananda centenary celebra¬ 
tions in Calcutta, for the benefit of a small group consisting 
of Vani, Jyoti, Kalyani, Mr. Hans Spengler who has written 
a life of Swami Vivekananda in Gennan to be published soon, 
Mr. Wolfgang Rohner of the Goethe Institute who had served 
in Delhi and Calcutta before, and Mrs. Marianne Lipperts 
who has visited India more than once and who had heard me, 
she told us, when I had addressed the mass public meeting 
organized by the Government of West Bengal, India, at the 
maidan in Calcutta on 8 June 1964, in connection with the 
immersion, in the Ganges, of the ashes of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru who had died a few days earlier. Mr. Rohner 
was kind enough to operate the projector, in the absence of 
the operator. Everyone enjoyed the film and the conversa¬ 
tion that followed. We returned home at 9.30 p.m. and, 
after dinner, Vani and I took Kalyani and Jyoti to the nearby 
working women’s hostel where Vani had reserved a room for 
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them for the three days of my stay in Munich. Seeing to 
their comfort there, Vani and I returned home at 10.30 p.m. 

29 January 1972: 

We four reached the home of Wolfgang Rohner and Mrs. 
Hermine Rohner, about 15 km. from Munich, at 4.30 p.m. and 
spent two hours with this fine couple, devoted to Indian cul¬ 
ture and Swami Vivekananda, conversing about spiritual and 
cultural themes. Hermine served us tea and home-made 
cakes. We returned home at 9 p.m. and, after dinner, Kalyani 
and Jyoti returned to their room. 

30 January 1972: 

I cooked an Indian vegetable dish for lunch, at which, 
besides Vani, Kalyani, and Jyoti, Mrs. Lippertz also joined. 
There was much conversation on Vedanta during the meal. 
Later, at the request of Jyoti, I spoke into her tape recorder 
an account of the kalpataru episode in the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna on 1 January 1886, as I had done in Phoenix, U.S.A., 
earlier this month, and also recited into it the verses of the Isd 
Upanisad. I spent the night up to 10 p.m. conversing with the 
three devotees about Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy Mother. 

31 January 1972: 

I reached the Munich airport at 8.15 a.m. with Vani, 
Kalyani, and Jyoti; completing the simple immigration for¬ 
malities, I took leave of these kind and devoted ladies and left 
by the Austrian Airlines flight 412 at 9 a.m. and landed at 
the international airport at Vienna, capital of Austria, at 
10 a.m. 

AUSTRIA 

VIENNA: I was received by Mrs. Ruth Wilson and 
Thomas Calice, son of Ruth’s twin-sister, Lea Calice who was 
my host during my visit to Vienna in the course of my Euro¬ 
pean lecture tour of 1961. Immigration and customs forma¬ 
lities were simple; we left the airport at 10.15 a.m. and reack- 
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ed the house of Lea at 2 Ludwig gasse at 11.15 a.m. Lea 
welcomed me; I was glad to be her guest again after 11 years; 
Ruth also is staying temporarily with her, on her return from 
an extended stay in U.S.A.; their six children stay outside in 
Vienna or abroad on various jobs and studies. Rudolf Calice, 
Lea’s husband, greeted me in the afternoon on his return from 
office. Ruth’s husband, Mr. Wilson, had passed away a few 
years ago after retirement from the Technical Cooperation 
Mission of the United States. 

Austria is a largely mountainous country with a small 
population of about 7 million, most of them Roman Catholic; 
it is economically backward compared to countries like Ger¬ 
many; its language is German. For centuries, till the First 
World War, it was the capital of a big empire. The mighty 
river Danube flows through it close to Vienna. Within a few 
miles from this Austrian capital lies Czechoslovakia to the 
north and Hungary to the east. Its southern neighbour is 
Yugoslavia and, to its west, it has, as neighbours, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

From 8 to 9.30 p.m., I addressed a select gathering in the 
parlour of the Calices, which included two from India, namely, 
the Indian Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. V.C. Trivedi, and his 
sister. After my brief and informal talk on Vedanta and Mo¬ 
dern Man, I answered questions relating to spiritual life put 
by the audience. Ruth translated both into German for the 
benefit of some guests who did not understand English so well. 
Lea served coffee and refreshments to the guests. 

1 February 1972: 

Accompanied by Lea, I visited Mira Behn who lives tem¬ 
porarily as guest of the Indian Ambassador since her heart 
condition became weak a few weeks ago, necessitating the 
wearing of a pace-setter. Normally she lives in her ashrama 
a few miles outside Vienna since her return from India in 
1959, after 33 years of intimate association with Mahatma 
Gandhi and with his village uplift programmes. Daughter of 
an important officer of the British Navy and bearing the ori¬ 
ginal name of Miss Slade, she had become deeply attracted 
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to the personality of Gandhiji, and the Indian independence 
movement against the British domination of India led by him, 
much to the chagrin of the British ruling class. She had left 
her native country and gone to India in 1925 and cast her lot 
unreservedly with the Indian people and had become known 
ever since as Mira Behn or sister Mira. 

We had interesting conversation for an hour relating to 
Gandhiji and some of his intimate associates and to the pro- 
blems of environmental pollution and man-nature ecological 
imbalance caused by modem technology, which had been re¬ 
cently highlighted by the Blueprint /or Survival statement put 
out by a team of British scientists and intellectuals. 

After taking leave of her. Lea and I visited the famous 
Church of Saint Stephen in the city and spent some time in 
meditation in its shrine of Saint Mary. We returned home 
at 12.30 p.m. 


ITALY 

2 February 1972: 

MILAN: At 8.15 a.m., I reached the Vienna airport with 
Ruth and Lea. After taking leave of these kind friends and 
completing the very simple immigration formalities, I left by 
the Austrian Airlines flight 281 at 9 a.m. and landed at the 
international airport at Milan, Italy, at 10.30 a.m. During 
the flight, several snow-clad Alpine peaks were visible to the 
right. I left Milan airport at 1.20 p.m. by A1 Italia flight 170 
and landed at the airport at Venice at 2 p.m. 

VENICE: I was received by Dr. Amamath Maheshwari, 
research professor at the International Centre for Theoretical 
Physics, Miramare, Trieste, Italy, who is known to me in 
India since some years and at whose invitation I was visiting 
Trieste. His father and mother, Mr. Bholanath Maheshwari, 
now an Additional Secretary of the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance, New Delhi, and Mrs. Vimala Mahesh¬ 
wari, have been known to me since many years. Mr. Bhola¬ 
nath Maheshwari had, as Chief Commissioner of the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands, sponsored and organized my lecture 
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tour of these Indian islands in the Bay of Bengal in 1961 and 
1963. 

After coming out of the airport at 2.15 p.m., Amarnath 
took me on a two-hour tour of the famous city of Venice be¬ 
fore driving 130 km. to his house in Miramare, on the outskirts 
of Trieste. We got into one of the launches which ply on 
the city’s famous canals and first visited the art gallery. We 
then visited the famous Church of Saint Mark whom the 
Venetians had adopted as their patron saint soon after the 
foundation of the city in the sixth century after Christ. Dur¬ 
ing the next eight centuries, Venice had risen to great heights 
of political, economic, naval, and cultural power. Marco Polo, 
the great world traveller, hailed from this city. Then came 
decline with the shifting of European commerce to the Atlantic 
seaboard from the fifteenth century, in the wake of the dis¬ 
covery of the Americas and India and the East Indies, which 
dealt a severe blow to its naval and political and commercial 
supremacy. Early in the nineteenth century, Napoleon cap¬ 
tured the city; a few decades later, the city became merged 
in the new Italian state. 

MIRAMARE, Trieste: We left Venice by car at 4.20 
p.m. and reached Amamath’s house, beautifully situated on 
a ledge of the hill on the Adriatic Sea, at 6.40 p.m. I was 
received by Amamath’s wife, Asha. After a hurried dinner, 
by which time an international group of over 20 research 
scholars of the Centre for Theoretical Physics, and their wives, 
had filled the parlour of the Maheshwaris in response to his 
invitation, Amarnath screened the Vivekananda centenary film 
to the delight of everyone present. At Amamath’s request, J 
addressed them on The Frontiers of Physical Science for an 
hour and answered questions for another hour. The group 
dispersed at 11 p.m. 

3 February 1972: 

On receiving from his research scholars news of my pre¬ 
sence in Miramare and a glowing account of the talk and dis¬ 
cussion of the previous evening, the Director of the Inter¬ 
national Centre for Theoretical Physics, Dr. Abdus Salam, 
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a citizen of Pakistan, and the Centre’s Administrative Officer, 
Dr. A. M. Hermande, a Frenchman, phoned to Amamath that 
they would like to meet me and that it was a pity that they 
could not arrange for a talk by me at the Centre itself, 
not knowing earlier that I was here on a visit. Amamath 
invited both of them to dinner the same evening, so that we 
could meet and talk together. Accordingly, both of them 
arrived at Amarnath’s home at 7 p.m. Amarnath and Asha 
welcomed them and introduced me to them. And we then 
entered into a very absorbing conversation, before and during 
dinner, for the next two hours. The subjects covered were 
Modern Science and Vedanta and The Spiritual Crisis of Mo - 
dem Man. It was a most stimulating experience for all the 
participants. I presented Dr. Abdus Salam with a copy of my 
small book: Bhagavdn Buddha and Our Heritage (see p. 775). 
They left at 9.30 p.m. 

Dr. Abdus Salam is an outstanding atomic scientist hail¬ 
ing from Punjab in West Pakistan, a Fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety in U.K., and the founder in 1964, through the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Commission of Vienna and the UNESCO 
Headquarters at Paris, of this International Centre for Theo¬ 
retical Physics in Miramare on the outskirts of Trieste. Be¬ 
sides being the Director of this Centre, he is also Professor 
and Head of the Department of Theoretical Physics at the 
Imperial College, London. He is highly respected and loved 
by his colleagues and students for his spiritual and human 
qualities, besides his scientific achievements. The Centre has 
facilities not only for research in its chosen subject, but also 
for short-term training courses for the benefit of teachers and 
researchers in the field, drawn from the member states of the 
UNESCO, and for holding international scientific symposia 
and conferences. One such symposium on contemporary phy¬ 
sics was held in June 1968, in which 300 distinguished specialists 
in particle physics, theory of condensed matter, astrophysics, 
relativity, plasma physics, cosmology, nuclear physics, quan¬ 
tum electronics, and biophysics participated for three weeks, 
delivering, discussing, and listening to lectures in depth on 
their various specialities. The most memorable lectures of 
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this symposium were the talks given in an evening series and 
published by the International Atomic Energy Agency of 
Vienna entitled From a Life of Physics, by some of those to 
whom the world owes the creation of twentieth-century phy¬ 
sics, namely, H. A. Bethe, P.A.M. Dirac, W. Heisenberg, E. 
Wigner, and O. Klein, each on his own life of physics, and E. 
Lifshitz of USSR, speaking in commemoration of the USSR 
scientist, the late L.D. Landau. 

The experiences of today and of yesterday reminded me 
of similar stimulating experiences I had on two evenings at 
the house of Dr. Y.T. Tatachari, Biophysicist, in the campus 
of the Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, U.S.A., on 
24 January and 3 May 1969, when I had occasion to discuss 
Vedanta and Modern Science with a panel of 14 scientists, re¬ 
presenting different scientific disciplines, from 8 p.m. till mid¬ 
night. 

4 February 1972: 

ROME: Taking leave of Asha, I reached the airport in 
Venice with Amarnath in his car at 10 a.m. And taking leave 
of him, I left Venice by the Al Italia flight 149 at 11 a.m. 
and landed at the international airport, Rome, at 12 noon. 
I was interested to mark the closeness to Sanskrit of the words 
in Italian in the notice against smoking in the Al Italia plane: 
Vietato Fumere — vyatita dhumra. It took 10 minutes to walk 
from the domestic flights building to the international flights 
building; it took another 12 minutes to cash U.S. dollars into 
Italian liras to pay the 1,000 liras airport tax and to get my 
ticket to Athens endorsed by the Olympic Airlines (Greek, 
owned by the Onassis family). At the end of all this proce¬ 
dure, I had hardly 8 minutes to reach the departing gate, gate 
9. of the airport, situated at the far end, and there were, un¬ 
like in U.S.A., very few helpful signboards to help find one’s 
direction nor any English-knowing people from whom direc¬ 
tion could be obtained. I would have certainly missed this 
flight, as I had earlier missed the Paris-Munich flight, but for 
the few minutes delay in the departure of the plane on account 
of the thorough search, in response to the current hijacking 
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scare, of the passengers and their handbags, which I found 
going on when I reached gate 9 at the scheduled departure 
time, 12.35 p.m. 


GREECE 

ATHENS: After the search, I left by the Olympic Air¬ 
lines flight 232 at 12.50 p.m. and landed at the airport in 
Athens, Greece, at 3.30 p.m., 2.30 p.m. Rome time. I passed 
through the simple immigration and customs checks and 
emerged outside, expecting to be greeted by my local host, 
Prabha (Mrs. Mary Nemtzoglou), with whom I had stayed 
during my tours of 1961 and 1970, who had invited me to 
make this visit, however brief it be, and who had conveyed 
her welcome to me at Gretz by wire 10 days ago. Not finding 
her, I phoned to her residence, only to learn that the two 
friends deputed by her to receive me were waiting at the 
Airport East where the British European Airways plane, by 
which I had originally informed her I would be coming, was 
to land. I then discovered to my dismay that I had not in¬ 
formed her of my change, made before starting from Chicago, 
to the Olympic Airways flight and that there are two airports 
in Athens of which Airport West deals only with the domestic 
and international flights of the Olympic Airways. Under Pra- 
bha’s instructions, I left the airport by a taxi at 4.45 p.m. 
and reached her house at 3 Neophytou Douca, Athens 138, 
20 minutes later. She welcomed me and I responded to her 
expression of deep concern for the inconveniences I was put 
to at the airport by assuring her that it was only due to my 
own carelessness, the second such during this tour. Julie 
Bethleimidou, who is an employee of the Olympic Airways, 
who is devoted to Vedanta and had visited India once, and 
who was waiting for me at the Airport East, was duly inform¬ 
ed of my arrival and she also came to Prabha’s house in a 
few minutes. 

From 6 to 11 p.m., I conversed with Mary (Prabha), 
Julie, and other lovers of Vedanta, about 10 ladies and gentle¬ 
men, who had gathered in Prabha’s parlour, on the themes of 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna. Some of them I had met dur- 
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ing my earlier visits, while others were new. Most could un¬ 
derstand English and had read books on Vedanta and Sri 
Ramakrishna which Prabha had been making available to all 
such from the stocks which she had been gathering from the 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras 4, where she has a run¬ 
ning account for this purpose. 

5 February 1972: 

I found the winter weather in Athens now sunny and 
pleasant, and not too cold, though there is an occasional snow¬ 
fall and drizzle. 

From 4.30 to 11.30 p.m., I conversed, like yesterday, 
with a number of spiritual seekers and lovers of Indian spiri¬ 
tual thought, including a young Greek woman by name Koini 
who told me that she was seeking to be a Buddhist nun and 
going to India soon a second time, under the India-Greece stu¬ 
dent-exchange programme, to study at the Magadha Univer¬ 
sity in Buddhagaya, Bihar state, India. I spoke to the group 
on Vedanta, Buddhism, and Sri Ramakrishna. Prabha pur¬ 
chased, for my library at the Belur Math, near Calcutta, from 
a bookshop in the city, a copy of the Greek edition of Romain 
Rolland’s Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel, as 
she had purchased and given me in May 1970 a copy of the 
Greek edition of Rolland’s Life of Ramakrishna; while at 
Munich last week, Vani had similarly presented me with the 
three-volume German edition of these two books. 

Professor Michael Fell of Philadelphia, U.S. A., with whom 
I had stayed during this tour from 30th November to 2nd 
December 1971, wrote a letter on 30th January conveying the 
progress of the Vedanta group which we had started on the 
last evening of my stay with him in Philadelphia: 

‘At your suggestion, we have had meetings roughly once every two 
weeks since you left — four meetings in all. They have been held in 
our shrine, and we followed pretty closely the format which you had 
laid down for the meetings- At the four meetings we had had at¬ 

tendances of 9, 5, 7, and 11 people respectively. Some come regularly 
and are quite enthusiastic.... As devotional music, we have been using 
so far tape recordings of (the Orders) vesper hymns.... I think it 
would be a good idea if we could build up a lending library of basic 
P.L.W.—31 
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books on Vedanta, to be kept at our house and circulated among those 
who come to our meetings. I am sure that you will revisit the United 
States after a year or so; and I hope very much that we shall be able 
to show some progress in the formation of a Vedanta group by the time 
you revisit us!’ 

In the circular he had issued in this connection, he had 
stated: 

•Early in December 1971, Swami Ranganathananda of the Rama- 
krishna Order spent three days in Philadelphia and gave lectures at 
three universities in the area. On the last evening of his visit, he met 
with a group of interested people, most of whom had attended one 
of his lectures, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Michael Fell. This meet¬ 
ing generated real enthusiasm; and the Swami suggested that those 
interested in the Vedanta teachings should begin to hold regular meet¬ 
ings for meditation and the study of Vedanta scriptures, and for mutual 
inspiration and encouragement. He gave rather detailed instructions 
as to the form of the meetings, and suggested that, for the time being, 
the meetings be held in the shrine located in the Fells’ home. 

We plan to implement the Swami's suggestions by starting a re¬ 
gular schedule of meetings in the new year 1972. We propose that 
the meetings be held twice a month, on the first and third Fridays of 
each month, at 7.30 p.m.... Usually the meetings will last about 1J’ 
to 1J hours. They will begin with 15 minutes meditation, followed by 
readings from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, the Bhagavad-G\tA, or the Upani§ads. We will 
also listen to devotional music such as that which is sung at the vesper 
services of the Ramakrishna Order. There will also be time for con¬ 
structive discussion and simple refreshments. The first meeting will 
lie held on Friday, January 7th, 1972 (Swami Vivekananda's birthday). 

•Although most of the meetings will necessarily be without a 
Swami, we expect to invite Swamis from the Ramakrishna Centres in 
other cities \ r . visit us and conduct the meetings whenever possible. 

'You are most cordially invited to come to the meetings and to 
join with us ir seeking to promote the study and practice of the Vedanta 
philosophy and religion as interpreted by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. which is so important in the present bewildered condi¬ 
tion of our society.’ 

6 February 1972: 

I spent the morning in composing and typing out this nar¬ 
rative up to date. In the afternoon, some Vedanta devotees 
arrived and I talked with them from 4.30 to 6 p.m. and me¬ 
ditated with them and with Prabha in front of Prabha’s shrine 
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decorated with pictures of Jesus, Mary, Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi, and Swami Vivekananda. After a light 
supper, I left home at 6.40 p.m. with Prabha, Julie, and a 
few other friends and reached the Athens Airport East at 
7.10 p.m. Taking leave of these kind friends, I left at 8.20 
p.m. by A1 Italia flight 736 on its non-stop flight to New Delhi. 

INDIA 

NEW DELHI: Flying smoothly at 33,000 feet altitude, 
the plane was over Ankara at 9.30 p.m., over Teheran at 
11.15 p.m., and landed at Delhi international airport at Palam 
at 5.30 a.m., 1.30 a.m. Athens time. 

As I came out of the plane and entered the incoming 
passenger’s lounge, I was glad to see Swamis Vandanananda, 
Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, Vareshananda, 
Head of the Ramakrishna Mission Charitable Hospital, Kan- 
khal, Hardwar, Srinathananda of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Mysore, and several other brothers of the Ramakrishna Order, 
as also friends such as Mr. Bholanath Maheshwari, and Mrs. 
Vimala Maheshwari, waiting at the balcony above and waving 
welcome towards me. I was eager to finish immigration and 
customs formalities quickly and meet them; but I was held up 
for full one hour in the enclosure along with other passengers 
of the A1 Italia flight, before we could get our baggages; and 
there was no announcement as to why the delay and no res¬ 
ponsible officer present on the spot whom one could approach: 
it was an atmosphere of callousness and general confusion that 
greeted us on arrival at this costly international airport of the 
Capital of India, where the criterion of being modern seems 
to be costly buildings and equipments and not the care and 
convenience and comfort of passengers. At long last, our bag¬ 
gages arrived and I got mine cleared of the customs, not with¬ 
out some difficulty. Our country is inferior to U.S.A. in 
many respects; but in two respects we can claim superiority 
over that country, namely, the rigour of our customs check¬ 
ing and in the efficiency of our railway system. Coming out 
of the enclosure at 6.45 a.m., I was welcomed by the long- 
waiting monastic brothers and lay friends, in whose company 
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I reached the Ramakrishna Mission at Punchkuin Road, New 

5 TV tapes, which I had brought from 
U S.A. and Mexico, to the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Government of India, through Mr. B.N_Maheshwari, 
for possible use for broadcasting through the Delhi TV and 
to be returned to me thereafter. Spending four days in DeUu 
and addressing a public meeting at the Ramakrishna Mission 
on the 9th evening, on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modern Man, 
the large audience at which included also my riend, the M 
Ambassador Mr. Kenneth Keating I left Delhi on the 11th 
afternoon by the Indian Airlines afternoon flight at 4.30 p.m. 
and landed at the Dum Dum airport, Calcutta, at 6.15 p.m. 
and reached the Belur Math, Headquarters of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order and Mission, at 7.30 p.m., completing the long 
lecture tour of eight months less three days, and covering 
Australia (four provinces), Fiji, United States (twenty-one 
states), Canada (five provinces), Mexico City in the Republic 
of Mexico, and Holland, and six other European countries. 
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PART FOUR: 

LECTURE TOUR OF AFGHANISTAN: 1973 

INTRODUCTORY: Accepting the invitation of the Go¬ 
vernment of Afghanistan, extended through the Kabul Uni¬ 
versity, and the Government of India, extended through the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, I left 
Calcutta on 17 March 1973 at 6 a.m. by the Indian Airlines 
flight 494 and reached Delhi two hours later. The Ramakrishna 
Mission, New Delhi, had arranged to send to Kabul earlier, 
through the Ariana Afghan Airlines, on my behalf, 4 packets 
of books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda lite¬ 
rature. The Indian Council for Cultural Relations had pur¬ 
chased tickets and reserved my seats, paying Rs. 1,089, on the 
Ariana Afghan Airlines, for my Delhi-Kabul flight on the 19th 
March and Kabul-Delhi return flight on the 29th March. Due 
to shortage of time, the Council could not obtain my visa for 
Afghanistan and had arranged^ with the Indian Embassy in 
Kabul to secure my visa on my landing at the Kabul Airport 
on 19th March. 

KABUL: Accordingly, I left Delhi on 19 March 1973 
at 6.55 p.m. by the Ariana Afghan Airlines, two hours behind 
the scheduled time of departure due to the late arrival of the 
plane from Kabul. I was glad to meet, at the Delhi airport, 
Swami Krishnananda Saraswati, founder and head of the 
Vishwa Jyoti Ashrama, Baroda, Gujarat state, and disciple of 
the late Swami Vishnudevanandaji of Kailas Ashrama, Rishi- 
kesh, and to learn from him that he was also going to Kabul 
by the same flight to spend some weeks in Afghanistan before 
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proceeding to Teheran, in Iran, and to some Middle-east Arab 
countries. 

The Delhi-Kabul flight, which should not exceed a little 
over an hour if the straight flight path is followed, now takes 
two hours due to the circuitous route prescribed by Pakistan 
for over-flight across its territory. The Indian Airlines flight 
to Kabul stands suspended since the last Indo-Pakistan war 
and disruption of all communications between the two coun- 

After a pleasant flight, the plane landed at the Kabul 
International Airport at 7.50 p.m. Kabul time, 9.50 p.m. 
Indian Standard Time. On entering the airport immigration 
and customs lounge, I was glad to meet, and be greeted by, 
a large number of friends, among whom were the following: 
Mr. S. L. Bagga, First Secretary — Cultural, Mr. P. S. 
Kathuria, Pa$tu language Expert, Mr. R. P. Buddhiraja, At¬ 
tache - Information, and Mr. T. S. Narayanan, P.A. to the 
Indian Ambassador, on behalf of the Indian Embassy, Mr. 
Wahab Zad, of the Public Relations Department, and Pro¬ 
fessor Jagadish Bahadur Saksena, Indian Expert on Univer¬ 
sity Administration on deputation, under the Colombo Plan, 
to the Kabul University, on behalf of the Kabul University, 
Dr. S. S. Manchanda, General President, Institute of Child 
Health, Kabul, Mr. M. L. Nanda,, U. N. Engineer Expert, 
Mr. S.K. Dhawan, Leader, Irrigation Design Team, and Mr. 
Kewal Krishna Chopra. Senior General Banking Management 
Advisor, from the Reserve Bank of India, to Da Afghanistan 
Bank, Kabul, on behalf of the Indian community in Kabul. 
There are about 350 Indian families in Kabul employed in 
import-export trade, in projects under the U.N., Colombo 
Plan, or India Government auspices, in specialized jobs under 
different foreign missions and agencies, and in the Indian Em- 
bassy. 

These friends helped me in securing my Afghanistan visa, 
clearing the immigration and customs formalities, and taking 
charge of the four packets of books sent by the Delhi Rama- 
krishna Mission. On emerging, with these friends, from the 
customs lounge, I was happy to meet, and be greeted by, 
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over 40 Indian ladies and gentlemen and children who had 
come to the airport to welcome me. After spending a few 
minutes with them in pleasant conversation, I left the airport 
with Mr. Kewal Krishna Chopra and Mrs. Swaran Chopra 
and reached their flat in the city. 

Though the university had proposed to arrange my accom¬ 
modation in the Hotel Intercontinental as its guest, it had 
acceded to the desire of Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Chopra to be 
my hosts in Kabul. I had known them intimately in Calcutta 
since my days there as the Secretary of its Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Institute of Culture from 1962 to 1967, and later in Bom¬ 
bay. 

After discussing my schedule of engagements for the next 
nine days in Afghanistan with the Kabul University represen¬ 
tatives and the Indian friends, who had accompanied us in 
separate cars from the airport, they took leave of us and I 
had a quiet dinner with the Chopras at 10 p.m. 

20 March 1973: 

At 10 a.m., Mr. Chopra took me by his car to the Kabul 
University to call on Dr. Abdul Ahmad Javid, President, i.e., 
Vice-Chancellor, of the university. We were joined there by 
Professor J.B. Saksena, the Indian Expert on university ad¬ 
ministration. The President received us in his office and ex¬ 
tended to me a hearty welcome to his university and to his 
country. We discussed various subjects of mutual interest 
for an hour, including the programme of my lecture at the 
university scheduled for 25th March and my programme of 
visits to historical places in Afghanistan. We decided the 
subject of my lecture to be Ethical and Spiritual Values. At 
the President’s suggestion, it was decided that I visit the Kabul 
Museum, the site of the ancient Greek and Kushan city of 
Kapisa, near Begram, and the ancient Buddhist site of 
Hadda, near Jalalabad, during the current visit, and postpone 
a visit to the famous Buddha statues in Bamiyan to a future 
occasion, in view of this involving, even by air, a night halt, 
which would affect the scheduled engagements in Kabul. 

To my inquiry as to the place of Sanskrit studies in the 
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University, the President replied that it was a subject of study 
for some years but, for want of students opting for the course, 
it was discontinued some years ago, but that he would be 
happy to revive it if students would be forthcoming. 

Thanking him for his kindness, we took leave of him and 
proceeded to visit the University Library. We were received 
by the Deputy Librarian, in the absence of the Librarian, and 
were shown round the institution. Before leaving, Professor 
Saksena borrowed for me two books on Afghanistan for my 
study during my nine days’ stay. Before leaving the univer¬ 
sity, Professor Saksena introduced to me Professor Mir Hus¬ 
sain Shah, Dean of Letters and Humanities, who speaks Hin¬ 
dustani, having spent some years in India studying in the 
Lucknow University. We spent some minutes with him dis¬ 
cussing about the work of his department and his days in 
India. Taking leave of Professor Saksena, Chopra and I re¬ 
turned home at 12 noon. 

The Kabul University was formally established by a Royal 
decree in 1947. Earlier a medical faculty had been esta¬ 
blished in 1932, and a law faculty, a science faculty, and a 
faculty of letters had been added in 1938, 1942, and 1944 res¬ 
pectively. After the formal establishment of the university, 
7 more faculties were added, besides an Institute of Education 
and an Institute of Public Health. This is the only university 
in the country. There is a separate medical faculty of the 
university at Jalalabad, in the eastern province of Nangarhar. 

The university is co-educational. Out of the 7,000 stu¬ 
dents on its rolls in 1971-72, girls form only a small minority 
of 20%, but every year their number is going up and their 
ratio to boys is also rising fast. More than 60% of the students 
live in donnitories. 

The university is administered by a President assisted by 
three Vice-Presidents, each one of whom deals with one of the 
following responsibilities, namely. Academic Affairs, Student 
Affairs, and Business Affairs. There is no post of Registrar. 

Education in Afghanistan, as in Ceylon and the Indian 
state of Kashmir, is free all through, from primary to post¬ 
graduate levels. The language of instruction in the univer- 
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sity is Dari or Afghan Persian, except at the medical faculty 
at Jalalabad where it is Pastu. 

According to the general information pamphlet of the 
university: 

‘There are definite rules of conduct and regulations pertaining to 
the university and the dormitories. These are to be strictly observed 
and serious note is taken of infringement. Breach of discipline may re¬ 
sult in punishment, which may be an amount of fine, removal from 
the dormitory, or expulsion from the university.' 

There are over 150 foreign experts attached to the uni¬ 
versity, mostly from U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Professor Sak- 
sena is the only one from India. 

The authorities have not allowed any students union to 
be started in the university. But there are three political 
parties controlling the students, namely, the Mullah party, 
controlled by orthodox Muslim priests, the Parchan party, con¬ 
trolled by the U.S.S.R. lobby, and the Shola-e-Jawed, con¬ 
trolled by the Communist China lobby. The last is believed 
to be the strongest. 

Apart from the usual occasional student troubles, the uni¬ 
versity is faced with the problem of accommodating the large 
number of candidates turned out by the secondary schools 
every year and seeking opportunities for higher education. 
This year 10,000 are expected out of secondary schools, while 
the intake capacity of the university is only 2,000. Debate is 
also going on whether to introduce fees, according to the can¬ 
didate’s capacity to pay, so that adequate finances may be 
found to meet the increasing cost of higher education. 

After lunch, Chopra, Saksena, and I reached the Kabul 
Museum and was received by its Director, Dr. A. A. Mota- 
medi. He kindly gave each of us a copy of the book: A 
Guide to the Kabul Museum by Ann Dupree, Louis Dupree, 
and A. A. Motamedi, and showed us round the rich collec¬ 
tions of the museum. These are arranged, according to their 
subject-matter and historical period, into: 

1. The Mundigak Room, for pre-history relating to 3000 
to 1000 B.C., and obtained from Mundigak near Kandahar; 

2. The Ha^da Room, for the Buddhist period between the 
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2nd and 6th centuries A.D., and obtained from Ha«Jda near 
Jalalabad; 

3. The Bamiyan Room, for the Buddhist period between 
the 3rd and 7th centuries A.D., and obtained from Bamiyan in 
the heart of the Hindu Kush mountains midway between 
Bactria and Gandhara on the ancient trade route; 

4. The Fondukistan Room, for the Buddhist period be¬ 
tween the 7th century A.D. and the end of the Hindu-Bud- 
dhist period in the 10th century A.D.; 

5. The Begram Room, for the Greek and Kusan periods 
between 1st century B.C. and 3rd century A.D. and relating 
to Begram, not far from Kabul; 

6. The $otorak and Paitava Room, for the Buddhist 
period between the 2nd and 3rd centuries B.C. and relating 
to the two sites near Begram; and 

7. Two rooms for the early and later Islamic periods. 

Besides these, there is a room for the large collection of 

coins, of dates between the 4th century B. C. and the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D., and relating to the the pre-Greek Hindu, the classi¬ 
cal Greek, the Persian, the Indo-Bactrian, the Ku$an, the 
Sassanid, and the Muslim periods. 

The several relics obtained from the bronze-age site at 
Mun^igak reveal Afghanistan to have served as the cross¬ 
roads between the pre-historic civilizations in the Indus Valley, 
Iran, and Mesopotamia between 3000 and 1000 B.C. 

One of the relics of the Begram Room is a set of figures 
on ivories from Southern India, which are probably, in the 
view of historians, decorations on thrones, beds, stools, and 
small boxes for jewels in the palaces of the Ku$an kings of 
the second and third centuries A.D. They are remarkable 
for their naturalism. They represent women clothed in Indian 
dresses of silk and at their dressing tables, at play, or relaxing 
in their gardens. Art historians consider them as foresha¬ 
dowing the frescoes of Ajanta. Apart from these ivories, 
there are exquisite pieces of stained glass of Greek design 
and statues and vases of alabaster. 

The Hadda Room reveals the highest level of Greco-Bud- 
dhist art which is allied to the art of the neighbouring Gan- 
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dhara region; and among its Greco-Buddhist figures appear 
diverse ethnic types — Buddhist monks, Scythians of a Gallic 
type, Mythraic heads wearing Phrygian caps, faces of Roman 
Senators, of Turks, Mongols, and flat-nosed Huns. Some of 
the Buddha busts and statues are marvellous specimens of 
Indo-Greek art. 

The antiquities in the Bamiyan Room reveal the Iranian- 
Sassanid influences on Buddhist art. Bamiyan itself is famous 
specially for its two colossal Buddha statues, still in site, and 
which the Government of India, through the UNESCO, is en¬ 
gaged now in restoring to their original condition as far as 
possible. The Bamiyan Room contains, among many other in¬ 
teresting pieces, a 6th century A.D. marble statue of the sun- 
god, seated on a throne and attended by two attendants, one 
clean-shaven and the other bearded, with a small person seated 
below and holding in reins two horses, representing the Vedic 
goddess of dawn, U$as. 

The relics of the Fondukistan Room, in their statues and 
murals and in their refinement and elegance, reveal a strange 
mixture, according to art historians, of artistic influences on 
the soil of Afghanistan, in which the dominating Gupta Bud¬ 
dhist art of Ajanta blends with the Iranian and Greco-Roman 
Buddhist art, to evolve into the final phase of Buddhist art, 
before its spread into Central Asia and China. 

One of the relics of the later Muslim period is a large 
bronze bowl from Ghazni completely covered over with an 
inscription in Kufic script. Another interesting item is an 
Indian school painting of the 14-15th century A.D. depicting 
four women offering gifts to a Muslim saint. 

Among the large collection of coins are found Indian coins 
of the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C., Greek, Achaemenian Per¬ 
sian, and local coins of the 6th to the 4th centuries B.C., Indo- 
Greek coins of the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C., Ku§an coins 
of the 3rd century A.D., and Sassanian coins of the 3rd and 
4th centuries A.D. 

In the entrance vestibule is preserved an Aiokan rock in¬ 
scription of the 3rd century B.C. discovered near Kandahar 
It consists of prescriptions of Buddhist rules inscribed in a 
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Greek text of 14 lines and an Aramaic text of 8 lines. 

Dr. Motamedi drew our attention specially to a large 
stone slab kept at the entrance to the museum; it contains 
an inscription composed in the eastern Iranian or ‘Bactrian’ 
language but written in Greek characters. The slab was one 
of the important finds from a French excavation in Surkh 
Kotal in Bactria in 1957; the inscription belongs to a temple 
built in the reigns of Kaniska and Huviska of the 2nd century 
A.D. 

The Kabul Museum reveals to a visitor from India that 
the histories of Afghanistan and India were happily inter¬ 
twined from about 3000 B.C. up to about A.D. 1000, and un¬ 
happily intertwined, through military expeditions and wars of 
conquest, thereafter till A.D. 1919. 

Thanking Dr. Motamedi for his kindness and, enriched by 
the museum visit, we returned home at 4 p.m. 

At 6.30 p.m., Mr. and Mrs. Chopra and I walked the 
short distance to the Chancery of the Indian Embassy for my 
first lecture in Kabul. Over 250 people, consisting of the 
members of the Indian community in the city and the Em¬ 
bassy staff and the members of their families had assembled in 
its library hall to hear me speak on The Essence of Indian 
Culture. The Indian Ambassador, Mr. K. L. Mehta presided. 
In the course of his speech of welcome, after introduction of 
the speaker by Mr. K. K. Chopra, the Ambassador referred 
to our meeting at Santiago, Republic of Chile, South America, 
in August 1969, where he was then the Indian Ambassador 
and I was there in the course of my lecture tour of North 
and South America, and of his happy experience during my 
visit with him to, and my speech and answering questions at, 
the Chilean Police Training Academy in Santiago, and invited 
me to address the expectant gathering in front, consisting of 
our countrymen in Kabul. 

I spoke for an hour on the subject and the audience listen¬ 
ed with keen attention and interest. This was followed by 
half an hour of a stimulating question-answer session. At the 
end of the meeting, Mr. Chopra announced that, every even¬ 
ing thereafter, there would be a public lecture by me in the 
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hall of the Indian School nearby. This school is being con¬ 
ducted, since 1966, by the Indian Embassy for the education 
of Indian children from kindergarten to Class VIII. There 
are at present 130 students on its roll, including a handful of 
foreign students. 

From today, it has been arranged that I shall be having 
all my dinners and most of my lunches, throughout my Kabul 
stay, at the homes of different Indian friends who will, on their 
part, invite a small group of their friends also to join, and 
there will then be a parlour talk by me, followed by questions 
and answers, so that as many people as possible will come into 
intimate contact with me and I with them. 

Accordingly, at 8 p.m., the Chopras and I reached the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Dhawan, who had invited about 
20 ladies and gentlemen for dinner. The Indian dinner was 
preceded and followed by a talk by me on spiritual life and 
answering of questions put by the guests. Chopras and I re¬ 
turned home at 11.30 p.m. 

Afghanistan: Its History and Culture: This is my first 
visit to Afghanistan. I had studied its history and culture all 
these years with much interest. I had known personally Mr. 
Najibullah Khan, the first Ambassador of Afghanistan to inde¬ 
pendent India in the early 1950s, when I was in charge of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi. For an Indian and a 
Hindu, Afghanistan is a country of more than ordinary in¬ 
terest. 

Afghanistan, or the land of the Afghans, has borne this 
political name only since about two centuries, from the forma¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Ahmed Shah Durrani in 1747, with its 
Capital at Kandahar, shifted 25 years later to Kabul by his suc¬ 
cessor, Timur Shah. Modem Afghanistan’s political bounda¬ 
ries became fixed, after many political vicissitudes, only in 
1919. It has now an area of 250,000 sq. miles, about twice the 
size of the British Isles. Much of it is arid and barren, cul¬ 
tivable area constituting about 10#. Though no census has 
been taken, the population today is estimated to be about 17 
million, 99# of whom are Muslims, of whom the majority be¬ 
long to the Sunni sect of Islam. The ethnic composition of the 
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population consists of the Afghans proper, or Pakhtuns, who 
constitute the dominant group, the Tajiks, who constitute the 
Persian-speaking Sunni people of central and northern Afgha¬ 
nistan, the Hazaras, who live in the arid central mountainous 
region of the country, and who are Shia in faith and Persian¬ 
speaking, and the Turks and Uzbegs, who inhabit the north¬ 
ern plains of the Oxus valley adjoining the U.S.S.R. territory. 
There has been much racial intermixture during the country’s 
long and tumultuous history. The non-Iranian Aryans of the 
Hindu Kush region were called Siah Push Kafirs by the Mus¬ 
lims, and their country was long known as Kafiristan province 
till they were subdued and forcibly converted to Islam, over 
eleven hundred years after the advent of Islam in the country, 
by the Afghan King, Abdur Rahman, in 1895, after which 
their country began to be called ‘Nooristan', or the land of 
light! The language of the people of Nooristan is considered 
by some scholars to be an Aryan speech older than the Aryan 
Iranian. With the exception of the group of the Turkish¬ 
speaking Uzbegs, the two prominent languages of Afghanistan 
are Persian, known as Dari, and Pa$tu. The latter, which is 
spoken by between 40 and 50 per cent of the population, is 
also the language of the Pathans or Afghans of the Pakhtuni- 
stan areas of neighbouring Pakistan. Pa$tu is closer to Sans¬ 
krit than Dari which, though also Aryan, has been more power¬ 
fully influenced by Arabic. 

The Afghans, also called Pakhtuns or Pathans, form, as 
said earlier, the dominant element in the country s popula¬ 
tion. Though several racial strains have gone into the com¬ 
position of this group, it is basically Aryan. Historians have 
tried to trace the origin of the name Afghan or Pathan. Ac¬ 
cording to Major H. G. Raverty, in his Notes on Afghanistan, 
the original habitat of the Pathans was the region surrounding 
the Suleiman Range, to the east of present-day Baluchistan, 
and derived their name from the circumstance of their living 
on the back of, or between, mountains, the term ‘Pa$t’ in Tajik 
Persian signifying the back of a mountain. From this came 
the word Pa$tan, with its plural Pastanah. 

Herodotus refers to a people called Paktyes who formed 
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part of the thirteenth division of the Empire of Darius the 
Great of Persia; it is not certain that this refers to the Pathans 
or Pakhtuns. 

The reference in Herodotus to the Paktyes or Pactyice is 
as follows (The Classical Accounts of India by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, pp. 2-4): 

“There are other Indians bordering on the city of Caspatyrus and 
the country of Pactyice, settled northward of the other Indians, whose 
mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians. They are the most war¬ 
like of the Indians.... 

“A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of Darius. 
He ... sent in ships both others on whom he could rely to make a 
true report and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out 
from the city of Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyice, sailed down 
the river (Indus)...*' 

Commenting on the identity of the Pactyice, R. C. Majum¬ 
dar says (ibid., p. 4, footnote): 

‘Dr. M. A. Stein (in his Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient 
Geography of Kashmir, 1899) identifies the land of Pactyice with the 
territory of Gandhara, the present Peshawar District. While thinking 
it unlikely that the exact site of Caspatyrus will ever be identified, he 
suggests that the expedition of Scylax may have started from some 
point near Jahangira, a place on Kabul river some six miles distant 
from its junction with the Indus. Pactyice is probably now repre¬ 
sented by the ethnic name Pakthun or the Indian Pathan.’ 

Apart from this, there is no reference to the Pathans or 
Afghans till we come to the tenth century A.D. The word 
‘Afghan* first appears in history in the Hududrdl-Alam, the 
work of an unknown Arab geographer who wrote about A.D. 
982, in which the Afghans are referred to as a people living 
in Saul, which is located in the Birmul area of south-eastern 
Afghanistan; they are also mentioned as providing wives to 
the king of Ninhar, i.e., Jalalabad, who professed to be a Mus¬ 
lim though surrounded by Buddhist ‘idolators’, and who had 
Muslim, Hindu, and Afghan wives. The Afghans, as bearers 
of Islam, seem to have penetrated the Kabul area only during 
the rise of the Muslim power in Northern India in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries A.D. The Moorish traveller, Ibn 
Batuta, who passed through Kabul in 1333, found it inhabited 
‘by a tribe of Persians called Afghans’ whose principal resi- 

P.L.W.—32 
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dence was the Koh-i-Suleiman. ‘They hold mountains and 
defiles, possess considerable strength, and are mostly high¬ 
waymen.’ 

Afghanistan is a land-locked country bounded, on the 
north, by the Soviet Republics of Tajekistan, Turkmania, and 
Kirghizia, on the north-east, by the Chinese province of Sin¬ 
king, on the east and south, by the Pakhtunistan areas of 
Chitral, Mohmand, Afridi, Waziri, and Baluchistan in Paki¬ 
stan, and on the west, by Iran. 

The oldest Aryan records, namely, the Vedas and the 
Avesta, refer to this land of Ariana as lying between the Oxus 
and the Indus rivers. 


Afghanistan has been, from ancient times, one of the con¬ 
spicuous cross-roads and melting-pot of different peoples and 
cultures. The Vedic sages sang the great Vedic hymns in this 
country and laid the foundations of a great culture and philo¬ 
sophy which was to flower later in India proper towards the 
east The prophet Zoroaster was bom in Balkh or Bactria in 
northern Afghanistan and preached a message which flower¬ 
ed later as the Zoroastrian culture and religion in Iran to¬ 


wards the west. 

Alexander the Great invaded Afghanistan, on his way to 
India, in 329 B.C. and built many cities called Alexandnas 
in its various regions. After his death, one of his generals 
founded the Greco-Bactrian kingdom which flourished for two 
centuries. Buddhism began to penetrate the country round 
about 250 B.C., in the wake of its wide diffusion in Asia by 
the Maury an Emperor Asoka, and more intensively, from the 
first to the seventh centuries A.D., under the Ku$an Empire 
and its successors, when it flourished in one of its greatest 
centres, namely, the beautiful Bamiyan Valley, lying on the 
famous China-India trade route, where there exist even to¬ 
day, surviving much vandalistic destruction by the conquer¬ 
ing Huns between 430 and 530 A.D., and by the conquering 
hordes of Islam from A.D. 712 onwards, two colossal statues 
of Buddha which, with their 53 and 35 meters height, are the 
tallest in the world, and which are carved in the face of a 
cliff at a distance of about 400 meters from each other, in the 
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heart of the Hindu Kush, along with innumerable monastic 
caves and dwellings. The fusion of Indian and Greek cul¬ 
tures in the land of the Afghans gave birth to the world- 
famous Greco-Buddhist Gandharan art. 

Before the coming of Buddhism, in the third century 
B.C., Hinduism, with its worship of Siva and Vi$nu and some 
other Hindu gods, prevailed in Afghanistan, north-west 
India, and some other parts of central Asia. The Greek, 
Parthian, Saka, Scythian, Ku§an, and other dynasties, that 
established imperial dominion over these areas, came under 
the spell of Indian culture and of Hinduism or Buddhism 
within a few generations, some of the emperors and kings be¬ 
coming strong missionaries of these faiths. Apart from the 
Greek king Menander, or Milinda as the Buddhist scriptures 
call him, and Kanaka and his successors of the Ku$an dynasty, 
all of whom became patrons of Buddhism or Saivism, we have 
the instance of another Indian faith that strongly influenced 
some of them, namely Vai$navism. In the words of An 
Advanced History of India, pp. 140-141: 

'Another Indian faith which showed great missionary activity was 
Bhagavatism or Vai$navism, which already in the second century B C. 
spread amongst the Greeks of the Indian borderland. Heliodoros, the 
ambassador of Antialkidas, king of Taxila, set up a Garuda column 
at Besnagar (central India) in honour of Vasudeva. the God of gods.’ 

The practice and propagation of these religions in Afgha¬ 
nistan and central Asia were characterized by active toler¬ 
ance and peace, and the kings and emperors, as generally in 
India, patronised the other faiths while being personally de¬ 
voted to one of them. 

The outstanding landmark in Afghanistan is the Hindu 
Kush mountain, like the more mighty Himalaya mountain . 
with respect to India. The Hindu Kush takes its rise from 
a point in the west where the Himalayas end in the glacial 
regions of the Pamirs, and dominate, with its lesser peaks of 
15,000 to 20,000 feet altitudes, the Kabul region, from a dis¬ 
tance of about 65 miles towards the north, and form the 
‘Great Divide’, of about 600 miles in length, between Central 
Asia and South Asia. This mountain has played a great part 
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in history. Aristotle, in the Meteorologica, about 330 B.C., 
refers to this mountain as Pamassos which, some historians 
think, represented its native Indian name. After Alexander, 
the Greeks changed this into Paropamisus, and called the 
satrapy founded by them, immediately to the south and as far 
as the Kunar river, the Paropamisadae. Some Greek writers 
refer to this mountain as the Indian Caucasus. Ibn Batuta, 
the moorish traveller who crossed this mountain in 1334 A.D., 
on his journey to India, refers to it as Hindu Kush and ex¬ 
plains the meaning of this name, in his own way, which though 
doubtful is popular, as ‘Hindu-killer’, and says (The Travels 
of Ibn Batuta by H. A. R. Gibb, Vol. Ill, p. 84): 

•So many of the slaves, male and female, brought from India die 
on the passage of this mountain owing to the severe cold and quantity 
of snow.' 

The records of the Chinese pilgrim to India, Hiuen-Tsang, 
of the seventh century A.D., give us a fleeting glimpse of this 
region as it existed about a century before the Arab Muslim 
invaders finally destroyed its once-flourishing Hindu-Bud¬ 
dhistic, and the still older Zoroastrian, cultures. He found at 
Balkh, and around it, a hundred Buddhist monasteries still ex¬ 
isting, in spite of the earlier Hun ravages, amidst fertile lands 
and valleys where, today, there is only desolation. He crossed 
the Hindu Kush through a difficult passage and reached Bami- 
yan, then a flourishing region with ten Buddhist monasteries, 
where now live a small population of poverty-stricken 
Hazaras. 

From the eighth century A.D. onwards commenced the 
Arab invasions of Afghanistan, after their subjugation of Per¬ 
sia, under the zeal for conquest generated by the new reli¬ 
gion of Islam. In the middle of that century, General Abu 
Muslim, despatched to Afghanistan by a Caliph of the Abbasid 
dynasty, succeeded in converting the entire Turkish popula¬ 
tion of Khurasan to Islam. Soon, under the enlightened rule 
of the next Caliph, Harun A1 Rashid, (785-809), and of his son, 
Mamun, the arts and sciences flourished and Merv and Samar¬ 
kand, in the north, became famous seats of learning. By the 
end of the first half of the tenth century A.D., the Arabs and 
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Islam penetrated deeply into the central and southern re¬ 
gions of Afghanistan and gradually blotted out the older 
Hindu, Zoroastrian, and Buddhist creeds and cultures, except 
for a brief period of a few decades, and for the last time, in 
the Kabul valley. 

The history of Afghanistan and India are intertwined 
from the Vedic period up to modem times. Many of the cities 
of Afghanistan have intimate historic links with India, carry¬ 
ing memories pleasant and unpleasant. Kabul itself, which 
lies at an elevation of 5,850 feet and has now a population of 
about 500,000, was the Kubha of Rg-Vedic times, the Kophen 
of the Roman historian Arrian, and the Kao-fu of the Chinese. 
In the pre-Buddhist and Buddhist periods, the capital of 
Afghanistan was Kapisa, about 80 km. to the north of Kabul. 

The Kabul river, which is the Kubha , one of the seven 
rivers of the Rg-Veda, draining an area of 35,000 square miles, 
rises about 40 miles west of Kabul city, flows through the city 
to the east to Jalalabad, and eventually joins the mighty Indus, 
the Vedic Sindhu, at the town of Attock in the state of Punjab 
in West Pakistan. 

The Jalalabad-Peshawar region, now falling in the Nan- 
garhar province of eastern Afghanistan and the Pakhtunistan 
areas of Pakistan, was the Gandhara province of ancient India 
and the Gandhara and Nagarahara provinces of the Ku$an and 
later periods, from which came Queen Gandhari of the Kau- 
ravas of the Mahdbhdrata epic and the great philologist and 
Sanskrit grammarian, Panini, of the sixth century B.C., and 
which was the nerve centre of the Ku$an Empire of the second 
and third centuries A.D. 

Ghazni, 144 km. to the south of Kabul, was an important 
centre of Ku$an Buddhist culture which, according to Hiuen- 
Tsang who, recording in the seventh century A.D., calls it 
Ho-hsi-na, contained several hundred Buddhist monasteries 
housing over 1,000 monks, as also 10 stupas built by the 
Mauryan Emperor Asoka. 

Ghazni appears next in history as the capital of a Muslim 
state under Sultan Mahmud, (998-1030 A.D) who became a 
scourge to India by his innumerable military expeditions and 
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raids, accompanied by much vandalism, killing, and looting of 
much wealth, into the northern and western regions of India, 
and who enriched his capital city with the enormous spoils- of 
that plunder. 

But Ghazni soon experienced, like some other similar 
cities, the revenge of history; for, within a little over a cen¬ 
tury after Mahmud’s death, Ghazni was burnt to the ground 
in 1140 A.D. by Sultan Alauddin Hussain, ruler of the rival 
state of Ghor, situated south-east of Herat. This was follow¬ 
ed by a second equally severe destruction by Chenghis Khan 
in 1221 A.D., with the result that, today, nothing of its looted 
glory remains. 

Describing the destruction of Ghazni by Alauddin 
Hussain of Ghor, historian Vincent A. Smith says, quoting 
an earlier authority (The Oxford History of India, 1923, 

p. 218): 

•The unhappy city was given to the flames for seven days and 
nights, during which "plunder, devastation, and slaughter were conti¬ 
nuous. Every man that was found was slain, and all the women and 
children were made prisoners. All the palaces and edifices of the 
Mahmudi kings which had nor equal in the world” were destroyed, save 
only the tombs of Sultan Mahmud and two of his relatives. 

There were several invasions of India from the side of 
Afghanistan after Mahmud of Ghazni. Some of the Muslim 
conquerors who stayed on, established dynasties, and ruled 
large or small parts of India, were Afghans or Pathans, among 
whom and among whose descendants the most outstanding 
personality, both as military general and far-sighted and effi¬ 
cient administrator, was Emperor Sher Shah of the Sur tribe 
of Afghans, who created a brief but noteworthy gap in the 
reign of the Mughal Emperor, Humayun. Giving an estimate 
of his character and achievements, the distinguished Indian 
authors of An Advanced History of India say (pp. 439-40): 

'A brave warrior and a successful conqueror, Sher Shah was the 
architect of a brilliant administrative system, which elicited admiration 
even from eulogists of his enemies, the Mughuls. In fact, his quali¬ 
ties as a ruler were more remarkable than his victories in the field of 
battle. His brief reign of five years was marked by the introduction 
of wise and salutary changes in every conceivable branch of adminis¬ 
tration. Some of these were by way of revival and reformation of the 
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traditional features of the old administrative systems of India, Hindu 
as well as Muslim, while others were entirely original in character, and 
form, indeed, a link between ancient and modem India. “No govern¬ 
ment — not even the British,” affirms Mr. Keene, "has shown so much 
wisdom as this Pathan.”... In the spirit of an enlightened despot, he 
“attempted to found an empire broadly based upon the people’s will”.’ 

During the period of British rule in India, it was Afgha¬ 
nistan that experienced invasions and expeditions from the 
Indian side by the British rulers of India. But, with the 
emergence of independent India in 1947, there has commenced 
a close and friendly relationship between the states and 
peoples of Afghanistan and India, and a common approach in 
several areas of the foreign policies of the two countries. 
Within these twenty-six years, there has set in an increasing 
realization among the leading people of both the countries 
that, with a common heritage of thousands of years, there are 
more things that unite the peoples of the two countries than 
what appeared on the surface as divisive forces during the 
last few tumultuous centuries. 

Dealing with the millennia of India-Afghanistan rela¬ 
tions, the distinguished authors of the monumental work: 
History and Culture of the Indian People, published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, say (Vol. II: The Age of 
Imperial Unity, 1960, pp. 634-35): 

'The territory between the Sindhu (Indus) and the Hindu Kush 
mountains may be regarded culturally as a part of India during almost 
the whole of the Hindu period. The reference in the Rg-Veda to the 
rivers Kubha (with its tributary, the Suvastu), the Krumu, and the 
Gomatl, which have been identified respectively with the Kabul, the 
Swat, the Kurrum, and the Gomal rivers, and the tribes like the 
Alinas, Bhalanases, and the Pakthas who played a prominent part in 
the battle of the ten kings, leaves no doubt that the Indo-Aryans in 
the Punjab were intimately associated with Afghanistan. Their pro¬ 
gress towards the east gradually lessened the bond between the two 
countries. But the eastern regions of Afghanistan were regarded poli¬ 
tically as parts of India, and the rest of the territory remained Indian 
in culture and predominantly within the political orbit of India, al¬ 
though subjected, like the Punjab, to the influence of the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Parthians, the Scythians, and the Ku§anas. The Mauryas 
exercised effective rule over the whole of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
and both Buddhism and Brahmanism had a strong influence over the 
whole area until the advent of Islam. Most of the dynasties that ruled 
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in Afghanistan and Baluchistan came under the influence of Indian 
culture, which had taken deep root in the soil. Their coins and in¬ 
scriptions, works of art, religion, and literature are Indian in character 
and, as far as recorded evidence goes, we can hardly distinguish be¬ 
tween eastern Afghanistan and Baluchistan from India from a political 
or cultural point of view. Even in the second century A.D., Ptolemy 
included this region in India. We learn from Isidor of Charax (first 
century A.D.) that Arachosia (Kandahar region) was called “White 
India” by the Parthians. How strong this conviction has been through 
the ages is proved by an old saying quoted by Abul Fazl that Kabul 
and Kandahar were the twin gates of India. The great French scholar 
James Darmesteter inferred from the Iranian scriptures that “Hindu 
civilization prevailed in these parts (Kabul and Seistan) (Sakastan) 
which, in fact, in the two centuries before and after Christ, were known 
as White India, and remained more Indian than Iranian, till the 
Mussalman conquest".' 

Again (ibid., p. 635): 

The territory beyond the Hindu Kush mountains was also pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Indian culture. The Mauryan Empire, which in¬ 
cluded a part of these territories, and the missionary zeal of Asoka, 
must have contributed directly to this end. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Yueh-Chi, and the Parthians, who ruled later in this region, adopted 
Indian religion and used Indian scripts and languages. As these people 
extended their rule over parts of India, the people beyond the Hindu 
Kush came into more intimate contact with Indian culture.’ 

Since 1919, Afghanistan has been experiencing a national 
revival, releasing national energies and directing national 
efforts towards drawing the country to the modern age and 
the development of a national and international identity. One 
of the fruits of this awakening has been the realization of the 
importance of the Afghan national language, namely, the 
Pastu. Centuries of political vicissitudes had raised Persian 
to administrative, educational, and cultural eminence and 
dominance, to the complete neglect of Pa$tu; the same situa¬ 
tion had obtained in India from the thirteenth to the eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, when Persian was dominant and the people’s 
languages were neglected, and from the eighteenth to the pre¬ 
sent century, when English was dominant. But today, in 
India, Bangladesh, and Pakistan, Persian is no more preva¬ 
lent, English is still cultivated, but the people’s languages are 
coming to the fore in education, administration, and culture. 
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A similar phenomenon can be seen in Afghanistan and in the 
Pa^tu-speaking areas of residual Pakistan today. The awak¬ 
ening of a keen interest in the people’s language, and an ap¬ 
preciation of , and pride in , the total cultural pastpf the nation, 
are the two important elements in the national renaissance 
movements in many countries in the modem age , including 
modem Afghanistan. 

Even in the residual Pakistan, Punjabi, Sindhi, and Pa§tu 
are claiming their rightful place as national languages, along 
with Hindustani and English; and this demand, being legiti¬ 
mate, will grow in strength and insistence until it is satisfied. 
Language has been proved to be more powerful for moving 
men and women than creed; and the national integrity and 
stability of all multi-lingual states depend on a statesmanlike 
approach to this problem. 

Since reaching Kabul, I have come across an autobio- 
'graphy of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, familiarly known as Fron¬ 
tier Gandhi or as Badshah Khan, entitled My Life and 
Struggle , published by the Hind Pocket Books Ltd., Delhi. 

I was much attracted to his love of his people’s language and 
to his broad views on culture and creed expressed by him 
in that book. Himself a deeply spiritual Muslim and true to 
the spirit of Islam, and, for that very reason, free from bigo¬ 
try and intolerance, and proud of his Afghan or Pakhtun in¬ 
heritance, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan presents a national and 
human, in place of the widely prevalent sectarian and rigid, 
approach, to the cultural inheritance of his people, in which 
category he includes, even admitting their division into two 
national states, the peoples of Afghanistan as well as the 
peoples of the Pakhtunistan areas of neighbouring Pakistan. 
This is clearly brought out in the second chapter of his book 
which he titles ‘Our Cultural Heritage’. He begins the chap¬ 
ter with a sad remark (p. 15): 

'It fills my heart with sadness to think that our country which, at 
different periods in history, was the cradle of learning and culture 
could, under unfavourable circumstances, and because of the ignorance 
of the Mullahsy sink into a state where there was no room left for 
such good work as education and learning/ 
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Expressing his pride in his people’s total past, as much 
as in its Islamic past, he says (ibid., pp. 15-17): 

•Our country has seen many cultures come and go. There _was a 
time when she was the cradle of Aryan civilization. Then the Buddha 
came and preached his gospel. When Buddhism was spreading, our 
country made great progress, evidence of which can be 
relics of that age. Even today two magnificent statues of Gautama 
the Buddha can be seen in Bamiyan.... 

‘There was also a great Buddhist university at Ada (Hadda). near 
Jalalabad, the ruins of which can still be seen. There was another uni¬ 
versity at Taxila. The ruins of buildings, the remains of idols and 
images, carved with delicate skiU in wood and stone, are the evid¬ 
ence of a highly developed culture of the Pathans at that time. Our 
country had progressed to such an extent that we were able to reach 
out as far as China and the Far East in order to spread our culture 

and the message of Buddha. . . . , 

‘Only a few years ago. the Archaeological Department started ex¬ 
cavations near our village. A large town was dug out which, it is 
said, was the centre of the Gandhara Shfthi family. And if we delve 
into the pages of history a little deeper, we shall find that this coun¬ 
try of the Pathans — which was known as Afghanistan or Pakhtumstan 
at that time - was the cradle of one of the greatest families of man¬ 
kind. Historians have found evidence that the Aryan race first saw 
the light of the day in this country, on the banks of the river Amu, 
and that it was on this very soil that their lofty culture first flourished. 

•Later, when the population increased, the need for new pastures 
was felt and people gradually migrated to other countries. In one 
direction this migration took them through Iran into Europe and in 
the other direction into Hindustan.... But when the people of the 
Aryan race lived in their original land ‘Aryanavijo’ — which is now 
Afghanistan and Pakhtunistan — they had a common language, which 
has now been given the hypothetical name of Aryan language. Pa$tu 
is very close to this Aryan language.... 

‘It was here, in the same Aryanavijo, that the first prophet in 
history. Zoroaster, was bom.... 

‘It was also here that the songs of the Vedas, the holy hymns of 
the Hindus, were composed. 

‘Another great son of this country was Panini, who wrote a Sans¬ 
krit grammar and thus acquainted the world with this ancient language. 
Panini was a resident of what is now the. tehsil of Swabi, on the banks 
of the Indus. It is interesting to note that the name of a river: 
Indus, the name of a country: Sindh, and the name of a people: 
Hindu, are all derived from a Pa$tu word, Sind, which means river. 

And, after making a distinction between the Islam of the 
Prophet and the saints, and the Islam of the military conque- 
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rors and dictators, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan deals with the 
character of the type of Islam that came to his people to re¬ 
place, with fire and sword, the highly developed older cul¬ 
tures and religions (ibid., pp. 17-18): 

‘Later, Islam came to this country. By that time, the Arabs had 
lost much of their spiritual light, the divine fire and the piety which 
the Prophet of Islam had poured into their hearts, and which great 
men like Abu Bakar and Omar had propagated. The Arabs were in¬ 
toxicated with the idea of extending their Empire, and blinded by the 
desire to conquer other countries. The result was that our splendid 
culture was taken away from us, but they did not give us, in its place, 
the true spirit of Islam. There were, however, some lovers of learn¬ 
ing and seekers of God wandering through the Islamic world in search 
of the real Islam, who acquired scholarship in Islamic philosophy, learn¬ 
ing, and mysticism. Of this we can be truly proud.’ 

In an interesting passage in his autobiography, Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan also refers to his efforts, even as early 
as 1920, to raise the status of the Afghan national language, 
Pa$tu, to its true national status in Afghanistan (ibid., 
pp. 51-52): 

‘While 1 was in Kabul, I had an audience with King Amanullah. 
The King could speak several languages, but he did not know Pa$tu. 
During the audience, I said to the King: “There is something I would 
like to say, if you will allow me." The King said: “Of course." I 
said: “What a pity it is that you, who know so many languages, do 
not know Pa$tu, though it is your mother tongue and your national 
language!” The King agreed with me and soon he began to learn 
Pa$tu. 

'At that time Nadir Shah was the Minister of Defence and Sardai 
Obeidullah Ghariz Khan ... was Minister of Education. I knew both 
of them very well. Sardar Obeidullah Ghariz Khan said to me one 
day: “I am going to visit Habibia College." I decided to accompany 
him. The principal of the college very kindly allowed me to visit 
some of the classes and ask the students questions. I had to speak 
to them in Persian. "Who are you?" I asked one of the students. “I 
am an Afghan,” he replied. I asked: “What country do you belong 
to?*’ “Afghanistan,” he replied. “What is your national language? 
I asked again. The answer was: "Afghani.” “Do you know this lan¬ 
guage?" The reply came shyly: "No.” Then the boy lowered his eyes 
and kept quiet. “Say something, Sir,” I urged, but the boy said: “I 
can’t." Then I said: "You call yourself a good Afghan and you can’t 
even speak your own language?" 

'Mohammed Tarzi was the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Afgha¬ 
nistan, an extremely able and competent man. One day he invited 
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me to a party. During the evening, the language question came up and 
this gave Mohammed Tarzi the opportunity to say: “Our people speak 
Persian as well as Pa$tu.” 

•I remarked: “But Pastu is the national language of Afghanistan. 
I am not saying that nobody should speak Persian. But what I wfant 
to know is why you people have forgotten your own language. It is 
after all the language of the majority. ... If you had made Afghani 
your national language, it would have been spoken by everyone today. 

21 March 1973: 

Today is Navroz, the Afghan New Year’s Day and a gene¬ 
ral holiday. It is a continuing legacy of Afghanistan’s earlier 
Zoroastrian culture. At 9 a.m., the Chopras and I reached the 
Siva temple in the city, known as Dargdh, of the Afghan 
Hindus and managed by their Afghan Hindu Sahayak 
Samiti. There is a similar Gurudwara for the Afghan Sikhs 
also in the city. We were received by Babu Kabulnathji, the 
Dargdh priest, and by Mr. Mehar Chand, Mr. Manak Chand, 
Mr. Bansi Lai, Mr. Sita Ram — all prominent Afghan Hindus 
and members of the Samiti, and by Dr. Om Prakash, Presi¬ 
dent of the Samiti. 

There are about 30,000 Afghan Hindus and Sikhs in 
Afghanistan, most of them descendants of the Afghans who 
escaped conversion to Islam. About 10,000 live in Kabul and 
the rest in the other towns of Afghanistan. They are loyal 
citizens of the state of Afghanistan, while remaining, at the 
same time, staunch devotees of their ancestral religions. 

This is the special and unique feature of Hinduism, in 
view of its vision of the Divine in all beings and in view, as 
a consequence, of its entirely non-tribal and nonr-political 
nature, which helps to culture and sustain a spirit and mood 
of acceptance and active tolerance in its relationship with 
other cultures and religions, under a policy of unity in diver¬ 
sity and peaceful co-existence and co-operation, unlike all 
narrow cultures and religions which, with their exclusive at¬ 
titudes and a constant striving for uniformity around them , 
make for much intolerance and violence. 

Over 150 men, women, and children had filled the prayer 
hall of the dargdh. Swami Krishnananda Saraswati, who had 
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attended last evening’s lecture, was also present; in fact, he 
can be said to be the guide and friend of the Samiti. There 
were sweet bhajans in Hindi for half an hour. Swami 
Krishnananda and I then addressed the gathering in Hindi 
for about an hour on The Essentials of the Hindu Religion. 
The programme closed with worship and arati, followed by 
distribution of prasad or consecrated food, and tea, to all pre¬ 
sent. Sitting for congregational worship in a Siva temple in 
Kabul, I was deeply moved to hear sung, by the whole gather¬ 
ing in chorus, the following beautiful devotional arati hymn, 
composed over a hundred years ago, and beginning with Jay a 
Jagadisa Hare, and sung all over Northern India and also all 
over the world where the Nothern Indian Hindus have settled 
down: 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hare; 

Swami, Jaya Jagadisa Hart! 

Bhakta janonke sahkata k?ana me dura kart; 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hart. 

Jo dhyavt phal pdvt, dukha vinase manka, 

Swami, dukha vinase manka; 

Sukh sampati ghar dvt, kas^a mite tanka, 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hart. 

Mata pita turn mtrt, saran pat-Lum me kiski? 

Swami, saran padum mt kiski? 

Tuma bina aur na duja as karum mt jiski? 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hart. 

Tuma puran paramdtmd, tuma antarayami, 

Swami, tuma antarayami; 

Parabrahma parameswara, tuma sabka swami; 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hart. 

Tuma karuna kt sdgar , tuma pdlana karatd, 

Swami, tuma pdlana karatd; 

Mt murakh khalakdmi, krpa karo bharatd; 

Om! Jaya Jagadita Hart. 

Tuma ho eka agocara, sabakt prdna-pati; 

Swami, sabakt prana^pati; 
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Kisa bidha milum, dayamay, tumko me kumati? 

Om! Jay a Jagadisa Hare. 

Dlnabandhu dukha haratd, thdkura tuma meri, 
Swami, thdkura tuma mere; 

Apane hat u\hdvo, saran pa4a me tere; 

Om! Jay a Jagadisa Hare. 

Vi$aya vikara mitao, papa haro deva, 

Swami, papa haro deva; 

Sraddha bhakti ba^havo, santan ki sevd; 

Om! Jay a Jagadisa Hare. 

Parabrahmaji ki arati, jo koi jana gave, 

Swami, jo koi jana gave; 

Kahata Sivdnanda Swami, mana vahjhita phala pavd; 
Om! Jay a Jagadisa Hare. 

Tana mana dhana, saba kucch hai tera, 

Swami, saba kuccli hai ter a; 

Tera tujhako arapana, kya lagd mera? 

Om! Jaya Jagadisa Hare — 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe, 

O Master, Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the 

universe; 

Thou removest, in an instant, the sorrows of the devotees; 
Om Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

Whoever meditates (on Thee) gets (its) fruits, the sorrows 

of the mind get destroyed, 
O Master, the sorrows of the mind do get destroyed; 
The wealth of happiness comes to the home, afflictions of 

the body are removed; 
Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

Mother and father mine are Thou, in whom else shall 

I take refuge? 

O Master, in whom else shall I take refuge? 

Besides Thee, do I seek for none else, in whom else shall 

I place my hope? 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 
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The Infinite Supreme Self art Thou, Thou the Inner Self 

of all. 

O Master, Thou art the Inner Self of all; 

The Supreme Brahman art Thou, the Lord Supreme, the 

Master of all; 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

Ocean of grace art Thou, Thou the one protector, 

O Master, indeed art Thou the one protector; 

Foolish am I, a lover of strife, have mercy on me, 

O Protector; 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

The one Truth beyond the reach of the senses art Thou, 

O Lord of the life of all, 
O Master, (Thou art),the Lord of the life of all; 

How can I, O Compassionate One, attain Thee, of per¬ 
verted mind as I am? 
Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

O Friend of the afflicted! O Remover of sorrows! Lord art 

Thou of mine, 

O Master, Lord art Thou of mine; 

By Thy hand lift Thou me up, in Thee have I taken refuge; 
Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

Remove from me the craving for sense objects, save me 

from my sins, O Luminous One! 
O Master, save me from my sins, O Luminous One! 
Increase my faith and devotion, (and also) service to the 

holy ones; 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

This (holy hymn of) drati to the Supreme Brahman, 

whoever among men shall sing, 

O Master, whoever among men shall sing; 

Says Sivananda Swam!, the fruits of his heart’s desire 

shall he attain; 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

My body, mind, and wealth, all these are Thine indeed! 

O Master, all these are Thine indeed! 
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Thine to Thee have I thus offered, what is there as mine 

to offer? 

Om! Victory (to Thee), O Hari, Lord of the universe. 

At 11 a.m., Mr. Chopra and the Afghan Hindu friends 
took me to the nearby Asamai School conducted by the 
Afghan Hindu Sahayak Samiti. This school gives education, 
in Hindu religion and culture to the Afghan Hindu children, 
who otherwise attend the government schools for their secular 
and general education. The children are brought here in 
buses, in two shifts every day, direct from their schools, for 
this spiritual and cultural education. About 200 children 
were present today; being holiday, they came from their 
homes. Apart from other items, they sang some of the verses 
from the second chapter of the Gitd. They did it remark¬ 
ably well. Swami Krishnananda and I then addressed them, 
as also the one hundred or so elders present, informally for 
half an hour, in Hindi. The teachers and workers were then 
introduced to me and I talked with them for a few minutes. 
After witnessing the children's sports and prize distribution 
events for a few minutes, Chopra and I returned home at 
1 p.m. 

At 6 p.m., we walked up to the nearby Indian school to 
find over 150 Indian men, women, boys, and girls gathered in 
its hall to hear my second lecture. I spoke on the announced 
theme of Science , Culture , and Religion for an hour and 
answered questions for another fifteen minutes. We return¬ 
ed home at 7.30 p.m. 

At 8 p.m., the Chopras and I reached the home of Mr. 
Shanti Swarup Chowla. Mr. Chowla is an engineer on depu¬ 
tation from the Government of India to the Institute of Child 
Health in Kabul — a 100-bed Children’s Hospital, constructed 
and equipped by the Government of India at a cost of 
Rs. 10.000.000, and donated to the Government of Afghanistan, 
and initially run with the help of medical and para-medical 
staff from India, along with such staff from Afghanistan. The 
present President-General or Head is Dr. S. S. Manchanda, a 
well-known pediatrician previously associated for years with 
the Medical College and Hospital at Amritsar, Punjab, India. 
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\ About 25 Indian ladies and gentlemen had assembled in 
Mi. Chowla’s parlour, with whom I spent two stimulating 
hours, before and after dinner, discussing spiritual and cul¬ 
tural themes. The Chopras and I returned home at 11 p.m. 

22 March 1973: 

At 8 a.m., Mr. Lalit Man Singh, First Secretary, Indian 
Embassy, came to meet me at Chopra’s house. He was pre¬ 
sent at the Embassy lecture on the 20th. He had heard me 
earlier, he said, when he was an Indian Administrative Ser¬ 
vice trainee at the National Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie, North India. We conversed during our breakfast 
with the Chopras. After he left, at 10 a.m., I accompanied 
Professor J. B. Saksena, Mrs. Sarala Saksena, Miss Alka 
Saksena, Master Arun Dhawan, Mr. K. K. Chopra, and Mr. 
S. S. Chowla on a sight-seeing trip to the outskirts of Kabul 
by Professor Saksena’s car. We visited the Kar-e-Zamir, 
he., the King’s dairy, Tappa — a garden, and the Kargah Lake 
— all within about 23 kilometers from the city. The lake, 
created by impounding a small stream, is a charming picnic 
spot. We returned home at 12.30 p.m. 

At 6 p.m., the Chopras and I walked to the Indian School 
for my third lecture; an overflow audience had filled its hall 
and adjacent room. I spoke on the announced subject of The 
Message of the Upani^ads for an hour. There was great in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm among the audience and the desire, 
among all, to know more about India’s immortal and rational 
philosophy of life as expressed in the Upanisads, the Gita, 
Sri Ramakrishna, and Swami Vivekananda. There was, ac¬ 
cordingly, a brisk sale of the books brought from India which 
Mr. Chopra had exhibited at the entrance. At the close of 
the session, Mr. Chopra announced that the remaining five 
evenings would be devoted to the study, verse by verse, of 
the important fourth chapter of the Gita , and requested the 
members to bring with them to the lectures their copies of the 
book. 

This evening’s dinner programme was in the home of 
Mr. Bhagat Ram Chowla of the Indian Airlines Corporation, 
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now on deputation to the Bhakhtar Airlines of Afghanistan 
Kabul. We reached his house at 8 p.m. and were received 
by him and his wife, Mrs. Taranjeet Chowla. About 38 
guests, consisting of prominent Indian men and women boys 
and girls, including some Indian Embassy personnel and their 
wives, had assembled in the parlour of the Chowlas. I ad¬ 
dressed them on Spiritual Life and Human Fulfilment for an 
hour and answered their questions for another hour before 
and after dinner. The Chopras and I returned home at 11 
p.m. 

23 March 1973: 

At 8 a.m., I reached the Afghan Hindu Dargdh with Mr. 
Chopra. Swami Krishnananda and a group of prominent 
Afghan Hindu leaders received us. Today is Friday, the 
weekly holiday, instead of Sunday, in this Islamic country. 
The Dargdh holds morning worship and bhajans on this week¬ 
ly holiday. The people here love bhajans and sing sweetly. 
After a programme of bhajans , sung by its chorus group, with 
the drum and other accompaniments, for an hour, Swami 
Krishnananda and I spoke for an hour in Hindi on the Gitd. 
The priest of the Dargdh presented Krishnananda and me, on 
behalf of the devotees, with a cloth and other articles, taste¬ 
fully arranged in a plate in the traditional manner, as a token 
of their love. After drati and distribution of prasdd or con¬ 
secrated food, the bhajans continued, but Mr. Chopra and I 
took leave to return home for my next engagement at 10.30 
a.m. 

Just outside the prayer hall, Swami Krishnananda and 
the Afghan Hindu leaders conducted me to their new two- 
storeyed dargdh building, under construction in steel and 
brick and cement at a cost of about Rs. 2,00,000. Its design 
and construction and spaciousness impressed me. They plan 
to beautify its frontage with a small flower garden and the 
whole thing is expected to be ready for dedication within 
three or four months. 

I was also much heartened to hear from these friends that 
the project of the Kabul Municipal Corporation to widen the 
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road running by the side of the dargah was suitably modi¬ 
fied, at the kind intervention of His Majesty the King of 
Afghanistan, so as not to affect the integrity of the dargah 
premises. 

The Hindus who, in India, have built and protected in the 
past, and are building and protecting in the modern age as 
well, mosques for the Muslims and churches for the Chris¬ 
tians, deeply appreciate this generous attitude of Afghanis¬ 
tan’s Islam to its sister religion, and find revealed in it the 
spirit of the true Islam of the Prophet and the saints. The 
modern age, with its broad and rational attitudes, is bound to 
see the increasing spread of this cultured and truly religious 
attitude and policy among the followers of all the religions of 
the world, in fulfilment of the dictum and policy which, in an¬ 
cient times, the Mauryan Emperor Asoka, of the 3rd century 
B.C., inscribed on rocks and pillars for the education of the 
subjects of his vast empire, including Afghanistan, that ‘con¬ 
cord is the right way’ in religion: Samavdya eva sadhuh , 
and which, in the modern age, Swami Vivekananda proclaim¬ 
ed, in a prophetic utterance, at the close of his speeches at the 
Chicago World Parliament of Religions, on 27 September 
1893, that: 

‘On the banner of every religion will soon be written, in spite of 
resistance: Help and not fight, Assimilation and not destruction, 
Harmony and Peace and not dissension .’ 

Thanking Swami Krishnananda and the Afghan Hindu 
friends, Chopra and I returned home at 10 a.m. 

At 10.30 a.m., I addressed the weekly Gltd class which 
Mr. K. K. Chopra had been conducting in the parlour of his 
house since his arrival in Kabul over six months ago. About 
80 deeply interested men and women, boys and girls, about 
double the usual weekly attendance, had filled his parlour. 
I addressed them on The Central Theme of the Gita for an 
hour. I had sent to Mr. Chopra at his request, last October, 
17 copies of Swami Swarupananda’s Gita published by Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, Calcutta-14. These had been sold out before 
my arrival here, and I had brought with me, at his request, 
another dozen copies of the book. Most of these were sold 
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out today, in view of the announced study of its fourth chap¬ 
ter from this evening at the India School. 

Immediately after the lecture, I left at 12.15 P-m- 
Mr. Chopra, Professor Saksena, Mr. S. S. Chowla, and 
K C Kapoor and reached the Institute of Child Health on a 
visit. Mr. Chowla and Sister Sarada, the Indian nurse on 
duty, took us round the wards, the out-door section the 
kitchen, and the office. I talked with some of the Indian 
nurses on duty and with some of the Afghan mothers, in at¬ 
tendance by the beds of their children, through an interpreter. 
I was told that most of the children's diseases in Afghanistan, 
as in all undeveloped nations, have their origin in malnutri¬ 
tion. By building, equipping, and temporarily helping to run 
this most useful medical and health institution for th e care of 
the Afghan children, the government and people of India have 
forged a new link of friendship with the state and people of 

Before leaving the Institute, we met Dr. Manchanda, its 
General President, who had just returned from an urgent 
call, and Mrs. Manchanda, in Dr. Manchanda’s office, and con¬ 
versed with them for a few minutes. After some group photo¬ 
graphs were taken with all these friends, we left the Institute 
at 1.15 p.m. and reached the house of Mr. T. S. Narayanan, 
P A. to the Indian Ambassador for lunch and discourse. 
There were 12 other guests present, including Dr. and Mrs. 
Manchanda. Preceding and following a sumptuous Kerala 
lunch, there was an animated question-answer session for 
over an hour. The Chopras and I returned home at 


3.30 p.m. 

At 6 p.m., I walked up with the Chopras to the Indian 
School for my first discourse on the fourth chapter of the Gita. 
There was, as usual, an overflow audience. I completed the 
study of the first three verses of the chapter, after giving a 
brief exposition of the philosophy of life which its teacher, 
&rl Kr§na, has expounded in the second and third chapters 
and which he has designated as Yoga , and defined it as samat- 
vam, ‘equanimity’, and as karmasu kausalam, ‘efficiency in 
work’, in the second chapter. In the opening verses of the 
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fourth chapter, Sri Kr$na has explicitly pointed out the relev¬ 
ance of this Yoga, this Philosophy of Life, to all men and wo¬ 
men of responsibility, so that, with the efficiency and strength 
derived from it, they would be in a position to discharge their 
responsibilities effectively, and ensure human development 
around them and, at the same time, effect also their own spiri¬ 
tual growth and fulfilment. ‘This great philosophy’, Sri Kr?na 
says in the second verse of the fourth chapter, ‘was, after a 
long lapse of time, diluted and lost’: sa kaleneha inahatd yogo 
na§tah, due, as Sahkaracarya explains in his comment on this 
verse, ‘to its falling into the hands of weaklings and people 
bereft of the discipline of the senses and the mind’: durbaldn 
ajitendriyan prapya. 

The subject roused the deep interest of the highly edu¬ 
cated and critical listeners — the type of mind, as I em¬ 
phasised, most suited for, and most welcomed by, the philo¬ 
sophy of Vedanta. Most of the stock of Vedanta books dis¬ 
played by Mr. Chopra at the entrance were sold out this 
evening. 

At 8 p.m., the Chopras and I reached the house of 
Mr. M. L. Nanda, U.N. Engineer Expert working in Afgha¬ 
nistan, for a parlour talk and dinner. About 20 prominent 
Indian ladies and gentlemen were present. In between three 
hours of stimulating talks and questions and answers, all re¬ 
lating to man’s higher life, Mrs. Nanda served a sumptuous 
dinner to all. It was most heartening to experience the at¬ 
mosphere of informality and intimacy at these lunch and 
dinner parlour talk sessions and to witness the increasing ap¬ 
preciation of ethical and spiritual values among the parti¬ 
cipants. The Chopras and I returned home at 11.30 p.m. 

24 March 1973: 

Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Chopra had invited about ten ladies 
and gentlemen for lunch this afternoon. After lunch, I talk¬ 
ed with the group on spiritual matters and answered their 
questions, from 1 to 2 p.m. Later, at 2.15 p.m., Professor 
Saksena took me by the university car to meet the Education 
Minister of Afghanistan, Dr. Yasin Azam, by previous ap- 
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pointment. The Minister received us cordially and, sitting in 
his office, we discussed, during the next one hour, subjects 
of common educational interest to Afghanistan and India and 
about my programmes in his country. Dr. Azam expressed 
great love for India and I told him that the histories of our 
two countries were intertwined in many ways and for many 
thousand years. Before taking leave of him, I presented him 
with a set of my two books: The Message of the Upani$ads 
and Eternal Values for a Changing Society , which he was 
kind enough to accept with pleasure. Earlier, I had pre¬ 
sented a set of these two books each to the President of the 
Kabul University and to the Kabul University Library. The 
Government of India, through the Indian Council for Cul¬ 
tural Relations, had sanctioned, as during my previous lecture 
tours sponsored by the Government of India, the necessary 
funds for these book presentations as integral parts of the 
tours. Before leaving the Education Ministry, Professor 
Saksena and I met Mr. Bhagavan Mathur, Secretary to the 
UNESCO Mission Chief in Afghanistan who is, at present, a 
British officer. Professor Saksena left me at Mr. Chopra’s 
house at 3.45 p.m. 

From 4.45 to 5.15 p.m., I discussed the spiritual and cul¬ 
tural activities of the Afghan Hindu Sahayak Samiti, and how 
to further its aims, with a group of its members who had come, 
by previous appointment, to meet me at Mr. Chopra’s house. 

From 6 p.m. to 7.15 p.m., I gave my second discourse 
on the fourth chapter of the Gita at the Indian School hall. 
There was an overflow audience. I completed the exposition 
of verses four to twelve today. 

From 8 p.m. to 10.45 p.m., there was dinner, preceded 
and followed by parlour talk and question-answer session, at 
the house of Mr. J. K. Chopra of USAID (United States Aid 
for International Development). There were 20 guests pre¬ 
sent, including Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Chopra. We returned 
home at 11 p.m . 

25 March 1973: 

Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Chopra took me by their car to the 
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Kabul University at 4.45 p.m. for my announced public lec¬ 
ture at 5 p.m. We were received by Dr. Abdul Ahmad 
Javid, President, in his office, where I was glad to meet 
Indian Ambassador Mr. K. L. Mehta and Mrs. Mehta who 
had come, I learnt, to attend the lecture. At 5 p.m., Dr. 
Javid led us into the fine University Auditorium closeby, 
where a distinguished and cosmopolitan audience of about 300 
ladies and gentlemen, including several heads of university 
departments, professors, and a small group of Americans, had 
already gathered. Dr. Javid assured me in advance that all 
present could follow a speech in simple slow-spoken English. 
He opened the proceedings with a brief speech welcoming me 
and the distinguished audience to that special meeting orga¬ 
nized by the university, and called upon Professor Mohamed 
Rahim Elham, of the Department of Persian Literature, to 
introduce the speaker of the evening to the audience. Pro¬ 
fessor Elham introduced me in a felicitous speech and re¬ 
quested me to address the gathering on the announced sub¬ 
ject: Ethical and Spiritual Values. 

In the course of my extempore speech of fifty minutes, 
which was listened to in pin-drop silence and close attention 
by the audience, I referred to 

the contemporary phenomenon of the break-down of all ethical 
and moral codes based merely on an external authority, be it a sacred 
book, or a church, or even the political state, and the incapacity of 
modem man to find a rational basis for ethical and moral behaviour, 


and said: 

The vacuum thus created has resulted in as much distortion, though 
of a different kind, in the human psyche and the social situation, 
as that which resulted from that earlier authoritarian ethics. India’s 
philosophy, the Vedanta, has always upheld that all rational ethics 
must seek for its sanction in human nature itself, and not in any ex¬ 
ternal authority, and that its depth-study and investigation of human 
nature had revealed to the Vedantic sages a dimension of the human 
psyche beyond and above his organic individuality centred in his 
puny ego, and that all ethical awareness, human concern, and the spirit 
of love and service are but the by-products of his growth and deve¬ 
lopment into that dimension. This is the spiritual growth of man, the 
liberation of his spiritual and divine dimension. This is to be achieved 
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in the context of his life and action, which alone ensures increasing 
capacity for communication between man and man and harmony and 
peace in the world. Human growth is three-fold: physical, mental, and 
spiritual. The first two growths alone, without the third accompany¬ 
ing it, produce only strong individuals, but not warm persons ; and such 
individuals, as remarked by the late Bertrand Russell, are like billiard 
balls whose only relationship with each other is collision. The capa¬ 
city to enter into each other, to dig affections in each other, is a spiri¬ 
tual capacity, which comes to man when he or she grows from indi¬ 
viduality, from the limitations of the ego centred in the organic system, 
into personality, into the freedom and infinite expanse of his true self. 
As defined by Sir Julian Huxley, the British biologist, ‘persons are 
individuals who transcend their (mere) organic individuality in con¬ 
scious (social) participation.' 

This Vedantic conviction finds endorsement today in the teaching 
of twentieth-century biology that man’s evolution is not organic but 
psycho-social. Organic evolution has no further meaning, except as a 
subsidiary factor, once nature evolved the cerebral system in man, 
with the help of which he can invent and develop any organs he may 
need faster than what nature can do for him by her slow and often 
wasteful evolutionary methods. Whereas nineteenth-century biology 
placed competition and struggle for existence, with a view to achiev¬ 
ing organic satisfactions, physical survival, and numerical increase, as 
the main law of organic evolution, could find no sanction, in its 
view of nature or in its theory of evolution, for ethical sense and moral 
behaviour which reveal, not the facts of ‘the survival of the fittest’ 
but, as pointed out by Thomas Huxley, the collaborator of Darwin, the 
facts of ‘the fitting of as many as possible to survive'. Twentieth-cen¬ 
tury biology, therefore, in the light of advances in this vital science 
during the past one hundred years, treats competition, struggle, sur¬ 
vival, organic satisfactions, etc., as only secondary factors at the human 
stage of evolution, and posits, as the primary impulse behind human 
evolution, the urge to fulfilment, individual and collective. Accord¬ 
ingly, it finds quality and richness as the primary criteria of evolu¬ 
tion at the human stage in place of quantity and uniformity which then 
become secondary. And this quality is the product of evolution rising 
from the organic to the psycho-social phase. Through psycho-social 
evolution, the psyche in man, by the disciplined and creative use of 
his cerebral system, becomes liberated from thralldom to the organic 
system and is put on the road of spiritual growth and expansion, so as 
to experience its spiritual unity with increasing numbers of psyches 
in its social environment. This is mans unique capacity ; no animal 
can visualize , much less achieve, this evolution; every step on this road 
of psycho-social evolution, on this road of spiritual growth, says Vedanta, 
is a liberating experience for man. Ethical sense and moral values, 
says Vedanta, are but the by-products of this vital spiritual growth, of 
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this psycho-social evolution. This is the true meaning and scope of re¬ 
ligion, says Vedanta, not in its ethnical expressions but as the science 
and technique of human growth, development, and fulfilment beyond 
man’s organic level. Physical growth and mental growth, unaccom¬ 
panied by this spiritual growth, can turn out only men and women, 
who are physical and intellectual giants but moral pigmies, who are 
externally rich and successful while remaining inwardly poor, tense, and 
unfulfilled. Religion, as the science and technique of this spiritual 
growth, is, therefore, defined by Swami Vivekananda as ‘the manifesta¬ 
tion of the divinity already in man.’ 

Man, in the modem technologically advanced civilization, is well- 
equipped, thinks Vedanta, to advance evolution to this psycho-social 
level. If he will not do so, his psychic energy will stagnate at the 
organic level and will kick back on himself with increasing virulence 
— a tragedy which is increasingly being enacted already all over the 
world, and more particularly in the highly developed societies. And if 
modem man decides to choose the path of his psycho-social evolution, 
he will need to take the help of the science and technique of man's 
inner life which is religion, according to Vedanta. 

I concluded by pointing out that the need today is the combina¬ 
tion of the energies of the sciences of physical nature and of the 
science of spirituality or the science of the study of man in depth, and 
make them flow in a unified stream so as to fertilize human life, indivi¬ 
dual and collective, in a fundamental way everywhere. 

The speech was followed by half an hour of stimulating 
questions and answers, which helped much to clarify and am¬ 
plify the exposition of the subject in the lecture. After the 
close of the session with a vote of thanks by a professor, I 
met and conversed with several members of the audience, in¬ 
cluding Professor Hafizullah Sahar, ex-chief editor of the 
Afghan daily Islah and, at present, professor of journalism 
in the university, who had put two questions during the ques¬ 
tion-answer session and who expressed his appreciation by 
saying that ‘the speech was provocative, terribly thought- 
provocative’! Taking leave of Dr. Javid, Ambassador Mehta, 
and other friends, I returned home with the Chopras at 

7 p.m. 

At 8 p.m., Professor Saksena took Mr. Chopra and me 
to the University Reception and Dinner held in my honour at 
the Bage Bala restaurant on the hill overlooking the city. 
About 30 professors and other dignitaries were present, in¬ 
cluding Dr. Javid, Professors Sahar, Elham, and Mir Hussain 
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Shah, and the head of the Afghan Bhakhtar News Agency. 
Much interesting conversation and discussion went on, before 
and after a sumptuous Afghan dinner, between changing 
groups of guests and me for over two hours. One of the 
guests, Mr. Abdul Wahab Tarzi, chief of Afghanistan’s tourist 
department, told me casually, in the course of conversation, 
that while he was on a job in Turkey over 20 years ago, he 
had chanced to read some books by one Swami Vivekananda 
of India and had been deeply impressed by him and his ideas. 
When I gently told him that I belong to the Mission founded 
by the very same Vivekananda, he exclaimed in joy: ‘So I 
am very glad that you and I are the disciples of the same 
Pir!’ After this discovery, we spent a long time together dur¬ 
ing the reception and felt drawn to each other by a deep spiri¬ 
tual kinship. 

The dinner itself was as much Indian as Afghan, for, 
there were many items on the menu which are common to 
both the countries; and this is no cause for wonder, since there 
has been centuries of intercommunication between the two 
peoples. 

After several photos of groups of guests with me were 
taken, I took leave of them and, thanking Dr. Javid for his 
kind reception, returned home with Mr. Chopra at 11 p.m. 

26 March 1973: 

KAPI6A: I had read much about the glory of Kapiia, 
the summer capital of Kanaka, the Ku$an Emperor of the 2nd 
century A.D. I now got an opportunity to visit the site of 
this ancient Hindu and Buddhist culture, through the kind¬ 
ness of the Kabul University. I left Kabul at 7 a.m., accom¬ 
panied by Mr. S. L. Bagga of the Indian Embassy, Mr. Wahab 
Zad of the Kabul University, and young Arun Dhawan, in the 
station wagon provided by the Indian Embassy, on a visit to 
the region of this historic city. We passed through many 
grape-growing villages, passed the road, to our left, which 
takes off to Bamiyan 170 km. away to the north-west, crossed 
the bridge on the Ghorband River on which Alexander the 
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Great is said to have built one of his many Alexandrias in 
329 B.C., and reached, at 9.30 a.m., the Panjshir River, into 
which, a few miles further down near the town of Begram, the 
Ghorband flows, the combined waters joining the Kabul River 
a few miles above the town of Jalalabad, and the Kabul River, 
in turn, flowing further east through Eastern Afghanistan and 
the Pakhtunistan areas of Pakistan, where it gets augmented 
by the tributaries such as the Kunar River and the Swat River, 
merges into the mighty Sindhu or Indus River at the town 
of Attock in the Pakistan province of Punjab. 

We spent some time on the banks of both the rivers, the 
land between which is well-watered and fertile. Kapisa was 
the name not only of the city but also of the province of which 
it was the capital. 

Kapisa and Gandhara emerge into the historic period with 
the Persian invasions under Cyrus. In the words of the 
authors of An Advanced History of India (1946 edition, 
pp. 63-64): 

'About the middle of the sixth century B.C., we find the hordes of 
Cyrus (558-530 B.C.), the founder of the Achaemenian empire of 
Persia, knocking at the gates of India and destroying the famous city 
of Kapisa near the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir Rivers north- 
east of Kabul. The district west of the River Indus became tributary 
to the Persians, and the name of Gandhara began to appear promi¬ 
nently among the subject nations in the early inscriptions of Darius 
(522-486 B.C.), the most illustrious among the successors of Cyrus. 
Darius followed up the earlier successes of his house by sending a 
naval expedition to the Indus under the command of Skylax. This 
expedition paved the way for the annexation of the Indus Valley as 
far as the deserts of Rajputana. It constituted the twentieth and most 
populous satrapy of the Persian empire. It paid a tribute proportio¬ 
nately larger than all the rest — 360 Euboic talents of gold dust, equi¬ 
valent to more than a million sterling.* 

But it was in the Ku$an period, and the centuries suc¬ 
ceeding it, that Kapisa rose to its highest glory. Alexandria 
seems to have been founded near-about Kapisa, if not as an ex¬ 
tension of it. Nothing of either city stands today. But in their 
heyday, Kapisa for over 1,500 years and Alexandria for a few 
centuries, were great centres of Indian, Greek, Indo-Greek, 
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and Kusan Hindu-Buddhist cultures. The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-Tsang spent some time in this region and in this capi¬ 
tal city in the seventh century A.D., on his way from Balkh 
and Bamiyan to Hadda, near Jalalabad, and onwards thence 
to India proper. I exercised whatever historical imagination 
I could muster to visualize the living Kapisa and Alexandria 
that had flourished in this region. Some historians place 
them closer to Begram. We returned to Kabul at 1.30 p.m. 
after an enjoyable and instructive trip. 

KABUL: At 5 p.m., there was an informal meeting of 
about ten Indian ladies in the parlour of the Chopras, at the 
initiative of Mrs. Swaran Chopra, to discuss with me the ways 
and means of forming a Saradd Saiigha of women in Kabul, 
with a view to bringing together, in an association, the spiri¬ 
tually earnest women in the city, to cultivate spiritual values 
in personal lives and do humanitarian service in hospitals and 
children’s homes. I spoke to the group welcoming the pro¬ 
posal and about how such groups are functioning in Delhi, 
Patna, Calcutta, and elsewhere, and how such a group, if 
formed in Kabul and following programmes of weekly meet¬ 
ings devoted to spiritual study, silent meditation, and bJuijan 
in members’ homes by turn, and service to suffering women 
and children outside, would help Indian women in the city, 
economically and socially well-off now, to become intellec¬ 
tually and spiritually well-off as well. The group can, I add¬ 
ed, also help the Afghan Hindu Sahayak Samiti to run its 
spiritual and cultural school for children and also start a 
Friday morning school, on similar lines and for similar pur¬ 
poses, for the benefit of the Indian children. The women pre¬ 
sent evinced keen interest in the proposal and decided to take 
the necessary steps to start such a sangha. After tea and re¬ 
freshments served by Mrs. Chopra, the group dispersed at 
5.45 p.m. 

At G p.m.. the Chopras and I walked to the Indian School 
for my third discourse on the Gita. As a result of last even¬ 
ing’s lecture at the university, we found the hall and the side 
room packed with an expectant audience, among whom were 
some who had attended that lecture, including Professor Hafi- 
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zullah Sahar and the group of Americans. I expounded verses 
13 to 20 of the fourth chapter of the Gita. We returned home 
at 7.30 p.m. 

At 8 p.m., the Chopras and I reached the house of Pro¬ 
fessor Saksena, who had invited also a group of 25 of his 
friends — Afghans, Americans, and Indians, many of them 
university professors and officials — some of whom had attend¬ 
ed last evening’s university lecture. And for the next three 
hours, preceding and following a sumptuous dinner, there was 
a parlour talk by me followed by a stimulating question- 
answer session. We returned home at 11.15 p.m. 

27 March 1973: 

JALALABAD: Today, the university has arranged for 
my visit to Ha<Jda, near Jalalabad. Accompanied by an intimate 
group, consisting of Mrs. Sarala Saksena, Miss Alka Saksena, 
young Arun Dhawan, Mrs. Manchanda, Mr. S. S. Chawla, 
and Mr. Syed Omar, Assistant Director in the Cultural Rela¬ 
tions Department of the Kabul University, I left Kabul at 
9.10 a.m., by a large University car, for Jalalabad, 145 km. 
from Kabul. The road to Jalalabad is excellent and lies along 
the course of the Kabul River, sometimes on its left bank and 
sometimes on its right bank. Within a few minutes, we were 
passing through a majestic gorge, the famous Tange Gharu 
gorge, which ends a few miles before the town of Sairobi 
where there is a dam on the river, near which is where the 
ancient silk road from China, via Bamiyan and Kapisa, joins 
the Kabul-Jalalabad road and the Panjshir River joins the 
Kabul River. Sairobi, the Pa$tu form of the word ‘Sairobai’ 
in Persian, seems to be allied, according to Mr. Syed Omar, 
to sarovar in Sanskrit, meaning lake. 

Our car broke down at about 20 km. before Jalalabad. 
While waiting for a bus or taxi, we entered a China-donated 
fish farm on the road and learned about its working from the 
Afghan officer-in-charge. In the meantime, leaving Chawla 
with the car to get it repaired, we boarded a passing bus and 
reached the house of Mr. S.S. Pradhan, the Indian Counsul in 
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the town of Jalalabad, situated by the side of his consulate 
itself, at 12.45 p.m. We were received by Mrs. Krishna Pra- 
dhan and given tea and cold drinks. In the meantime, Mr. 
Pradhan arrived from the consulate and, after some conver¬ 
sation, he sent us by the consulate car at 1 p.m. on a visit to 
the Buddhist site of Hadda, also written ada, about 10 km. 
to the south of the town. 

The low mound in Haftla. the excavation of which was 
done between 1923 and 1928, exposed a Buddhist monastery 
centre and place of pilgrimage which flourished between the 
2nd and 7th centuries A.D. It is well described by Hiuen- 
Tsang. The excavations yielded over 15,000 sculptures and 
ether items, of which only 2,000 exist now — in the Kabul 
Museum and in the Musee Guimet in Paris. 

The art of Hadda, like the art of the neighbouring Gan- 
dhara region now in Pakistan hardly about 100 miles away, 
belongs to the Indo-Greek family. One special feature of this 
art, in the words of A Guide to the Kabul Museum, is its fore¬ 
stalling of the Western Gothic style (p. 12): 

•But above all. visitors coming from the West observe that these 
works evoke, curiously but irresistibly, the medieval Romanesque and 
Gothic art of Western European Christianity. Since the discoveries at 
Hadda, 35 years ago. all art historians have studied and stressed the 
troubling aesthetic convergence which keep coming up between Gothic 
statuary and the Hadda stuccos. 

A certain head of a bearded divinity recalls the saints in the gate¬ 
ways of the French cathedrals; certain demons, rheims, Amiens, or 
Notre Dame de Paris. According to Rene Grousset, here already is 
the Christian sculpture of the Middle Ages — there is so much hero 
of 15th century European realism that the innumerable sculptures of 
Hadda seem to us to be one thousand years before their time.’ 

Only some fragile pieces of art are now left intact at the 
Hadda site itself. We went round these, most of them con¬ 
sisting of meditating Buddhas in well-carved niches with Cor¬ 
inthian columns. The place is protected by military guards, 
probably to prevent pilfering. 

We returned home at 1.45 p.m. Mr. Chawla also returned 
by then with the car repaired. The Pradhans gave us a sum¬ 
ptuous lunch after which, at Mr. Pradhan’s request, I spoke 
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informally on Spiritual Life in the Light of the Gita to the 
devoted group, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Pradhan, their two 
daughters, and the four or five members of the Indian con¬ 
sulate staff. The Pradhans are a charming couple, patriotic 
and dedirated and loved by all, and I was glad to meet them 
and spend some time with them. 

Jalalabad, situated on the Kabul River, is the capital of 
Afghanistan’s Nangarhar province, which borders on Paki¬ 
stan’s Pakhtunistan region. In the Hindu-Buddhist periods, 
it was known as Nagarahara, the garland of cities, to the 
north of which was the province of Lamghan or Laghman 
(Lampaka or Murantfa, according to the Mahdbhdrata) , along 
the northern bank of the Kabul River and between the Alin- 
ger and Kunar Rivers; to the north-west lay Kapisa; and to 
the east lay Puru^apura, the modem Peshawar in the Pakh¬ 
tunistan region of Pakistan; and further east, in the modern 
Pakistan province of Punjab, lay Tak$asila or Taxila, a great 
university centre from before the time of Buddha and down 
to about the eighth century A.D. Describing Nagarahara, 
Hiuen-Tsang says ( Buddhist Records of the Western World 
by S. Beal, Vol. I, p. 91): 

‘The country of Nagarahara (Na-kio-lo-ho) is about GOO li (5 li to 
a mile) from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to south. It 
is surrounded on four sides by overhanging precipices and natural 
barriers. The capital is 20 li or so in circuit. It has no chief ruler; 
the commandant and his subordinates come from Kapisa. The coun¬ 
try is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of flowers and 
fruits. The climate is moist and warm. Their manners are simple and 
honest, their disposition ardent and courageous. They think lightly of 
wealth, and love learning. They cultivate the religion of Buddha, and 
a few believe in other doctrines. The sanghardrruis are many, but yet 
the priests are few; the stupas are desolate and ruined. There are five 
Deva temples, with about one hundred worshippers.' 

In the Mughal period, Emperor Babar selected the Naga¬ 
rahara site for a new town, which was later constructed by his 
grandson, Emperor Akbar, in 1560, after whose title, ‘Jalalud- 
din’, it was named Jalalabad. 

The Afghanistan-Pakistan border lies at Torkham, about 
75 km. away. A few km. beyond Torkham lies the famous 
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Khybar Pass. If Pakistan-India relations were normal at this 
time, I would have visited the Khybar Pass also. But this 
and Bamiyan and Balkh I have reserved for a future occasion. 

Thanking the Pradhans for their kind hospitality, and tak¬ 
ing leave of them and other friends, by which time Mr. Syed 
Omar, who hails from this town and had gone home, on our 
arrival here, to meet his parents, had returned, we left Jalala¬ 
bad at 3.30 p.m. and reached the India School, Kabul, at 6.15 

p.m. 

KABUL: We found its hall and adjacent room filled with 
an expectant audience, which included Professor Hafizullah 
Sahar and an Afghan poet friend whom he had brought with 
him. I gave my fourth discourse on the Gita , expounding the 
21st to 28th verses of its fourth chapter. 

The Chopras and I returned home at 7.45 p.m. and reach¬ 
ed the house of Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Chopra of the U.S.A.I.D. 
at 8.15 p.m. Over 20 guests had already assembled in their 
parlour, including Professor Sahar and his Afghan poet friend, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kaifi, an Afghan couple teaching English 
and Persian respectively at the university. We had dinner 
preceded and followed by a talk by me and a stimulating 
question-answer session, which continued for over 3 hours. I 
returned home with Mr. and Mrs. K.K. Chopra at midnight. 


28 March 1973: 

At 9 a.m., I was interviewed, at the house of the Chopras, 
by Mr. Mohammad Azam Rahnaward, on behalf of his illus¬ 
trated cultural weekly, Z howandoon. The word, I was told, 
is equivalent to the Hindustani word Zindagi, meaning life. 
It is published in Persian and Pa§tu. Mr. Rahnaward told me 
that it had a circulation of 10,000 in Afghanistan, Iran, and in 
the Pakhtunistan areas of Pakistan. 

The Chopras and I had lunch today, along with Swami 
Krishnananda and a few Afghan Hindu friends, at the house 
of Mr. A. V. Harigovinda Menon, officer-in-charge of the 
Kabul office of the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Mrs. Dakshayani Menon served us a sumptuous Kerala meal. 




- ... 
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Sicami Ranganathananda addressing the Kabul University on 25 March 1973. To his left 
are Dr. Abdul Ahmad Javid. President of the University and 
Mr. K. I.. Mehta . the Indian Ambassador 
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The Police Officers listenin't to .Swami Ranganathananda's tpcech on 
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Sn'ami Rnn''ana t hananda with Swami Vijayananda of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Buenos 
Aires (to his rightt. and some members of the audience, after the Swami"s lecture at the 
El Salvador University. Beunos Aires, Argentina, on 27 August 1969 
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Mr. and Mrs. Menon have been attending most of the lectures 
and dinner parties of the last few days. We returned home 
at 2 p.m. 

At 3.30 p.m., Mr. K. K. Chopra and Professor J. B. 
Saksena took me to the house of Professor Hafizullah Sahar 
in Mir-Waiz Maidan, Kabul. We were received by Professor 
Sahar, who introduced to us his wife, Mrs. Toheira Sahar, 
and his two sons now studying at school. ‘Sahar’ in Persian 
means ‘dawn’, said Professor Sahar to me. We had tea with 
them and much conversation in between. 

Taking leave of the family, Chopra, Saksena, and Pro¬ 
fessor Sahar, we reached the University President’s office at 
4.30 p.m. for tea and a discussion session, by previous appoint¬ 
ment. We were received by Dr. Mohammad Anwar, Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs, and introduced to the other 
guests present: Professor Mir Hussain Shah, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters and Humanities; Professor Amin, of the 
Department of Geography; Professor Mohamed Rahim Elham, 
of the Department of Persian literature; Professor Hoofiany, 
Director-General of University Administration; Professor 
Sahar; and the Indian Ambassador Mr. K. L. Mehta. Dr. 
Anwar apologized for President Javid’s absence due to the 
receipt by him of an urgent call from the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation. After an hour’s interesting discussion over tea, Dr. 
Anwar formally presented an Afghan carpet to me on be¬ 
half, as he said, of the university and of all those present, 
as a token of their appreciation of my visit and lecture. I 
accepted the gift and thanked them and the university for 
their kindness. I had learnt earlier from the Indian Embassy 
that the university had consulted the Embassy about the pro¬ 
priety of making such gift to one like me, and had received 
its endorsement, and the Embassy had, on its part, requested 
me to accept the same in view of the goodwill and apprecia¬ 
tion behind it. 

Taking leave of all these kind friends, we left the Presi¬ 
dent’s office at 5.45 p.m. and, on coming out on the road, 
were very glad to meet Mr. Abdul Wahab Tarzi, of the Tourist 
Ministry, who was late in arriving for the tea and discussion 

1\L.W —34 
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session. After a happy conversation with him for a few 
minutes, we took leave of him and reached the India School 
at 6 p.m. Being the last day of my stay, and being also the 
fifth and last discourse on the Gita and the last in the series 
cf talks during the current visit, there was an overflow audi¬ 
ence, which included Professor Sahar and Professor Elham. 
Swami Krishnananda, Mr. Mehar Chand, and a few of the 
English-knowing Afghan Hindu friends, who had been attend¬ 
ing most of the discourses and lunch and dinner parties, were 
also present. Mrs. Anasuya Kulkami sang some opening 
bhajans in her sweet voice; she has been rendering this ser¬ 
vice most of the previous evenings also, to the delight of all 
those present. 

I completed the exposition of the remaining verses of the 
fourth chapter of the Gita, verses 29 to 42. This was follow- 
ed by a few minutes of very stimulating question-answer 

session. 

Then came the farewell speeches, full of feeling, by 
Mr. K. K. Chopra and, on behalf of all those attending these 
evening discourses, by Dr. S. S. Manchanda. At the request 
of Mr. Chopra, Professors Sahar and Elham also spoke, con¬ 
veying, each in his own way, their deep thankfulness for be¬ 
ing given the opportunity to attend some of these deeply in¬ 
teresting discourses on highly elevating themes, as also the 
lecture at the university, and to spiritually benefit from the 
same. Mr. Chopra then handed over to me, with the request 
that I accept it, a purse of about 600 U.S. dollars, offered by 
the Indian community in Kabul, as a token, as he expressed 
it, of their love for me and deep appreciation of my cultural 
and spiritual work here during the last nine days. When I 
suggested that I had no need for that money and that I would 
much prefer to donate it back to them for some worthy cause 
in Kabul itself, Mr. Chopra, on behalf of all present, said they 
would attend to that matter separately but would earnestly 
request me to accept their loving gift and take it with me to 
India. I finally agreed saying that it would be put to some 
humanitarian purpose in India, and thanked them all for their 
love and kindness. 
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During these nine days, Chopra had sold out all the 
books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda litera¬ 
ture received from Delhi on the 19th, costing about Rs. 1,000. 
Another parcel of books worth about Rs. 1,000, including 
10 more sets of The Message of the Uponisads and Eternal 
Values jor a Changing Society , which he had ordered for 
from the Delhi Ramakrishna Mission, against requests re¬ 
ceived from friends in Kabul these days, was expected to reach 
Kabul any day. Besides these, I also agreed to his request to 
send him another parcel of books worth about Rs. 1,000, in¬ 
cluding 50 copies of Selections from Swami Vivekananda, on 
my return to Calcutta on 1 April. 

After conversing with several members of the audience, 
I left the school with the Chopras at 8 p.m. and reached the 
house of Dr. S. S. Manchanda at 8.20 p.m. About 30 ladies 
and gentlemen, including a couple of Afghan professor friends, 
were present in Dr. Manchanda’s parlour to participate in a 
final session of questions and answers preceding and follow¬ 
ing dinner. There was an elevating atmosphere of intimacy, 
informality, and spiritual earnestness during the three hours 
of talk and discussion. Taking leave of all friends, and thank¬ 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Manchanda for the dinner, I returned home 
with Mr. and Mrs. Chopra at 11.45 p.m. I went to bed at 
3 a.m. after correcting, for the use of the university, the type¬ 
script of my extempore university lecture on Ethical and 
Spiritual Values taken out from the taped record. During 
the past three nights, I was absorbed in reading the books on 
Afghanistan’s political and cultural history brought from the 
university, and could not go to bed earlier than 1a.m. I left 
the books with Mr. Chopra for being returned to the uni¬ 
versity. 

29 March 1973: 

When I landed in Kabul on the 19th, the temperature was 
8° C. After several days of unpleasant weather, the sun 
shone bright and clear on the 20th, and this bright weather 
has continued all these days, registering the end of cold 
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winter and the onset of pleasant spring. _ _ v T 

At the invitation of the Indian Ambassador Mr. K. U 
Mehta and Mrs. Mehta, I had my breakfast with them ihis 
morning when several other friends were also present, in¬ 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Chopra, Swami Krishnananda, 
and several staff members of the Indian Embassy. Taking 
leave of Mr. and Mrs. Mehta and other friends, I reached the 
Kabul airport with the Chopras at 10.20 a.m. Several Indian 
and Afghan friends and members of the Indian Embassy staff, 
about 30 in all, soon reached the airport to bid me farewell. 
The planes departure was delayed by an hour and a half. 
We sat down in the lounge and conversed. In the meantime, 
friends helped me to clear the customs and immigration for¬ 
malities. 

An Afghan Government Cultural Delegation, among 
whom were professors whom I had met at the university lec¬ 
ture and reception, was also going by the same flight to Delhi, 
to negotiate a new Afghanistan-India cultural agreement. 

A group of over sixty Bangladesh refugees, who had suc¬ 
cessfully escaped from Pakistan into Afghanistan, was also 
going to Delhi by the same flight on their way to Dacca. One 
of the group, Mr. Hafizullah by name, till lately working at 
the Lahore station of the Pakistan Radio and looking forward 
to be absorbed in the Bangladesh Radio at Dacca, came and 
sat near me in the lounge, at my request, along with his child¬ 
ren. When I spoke to him in Bengali, he was moved and, in 
the course of conversation, he told me in Bengali, with much 
feeling verging on tears, that ‘the way India came to the help 
of our Bangladesh in her terrible ordeal under Pakistan in 
1971, in spite of the great strain that the people of India were 
themselves passing through, has no parallel in world history. 
Throughout our life, we in Bangladesh can never forget the 
help rendered by India’s great Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
to liberate our country from the cruel Pakistani oppression.’ 

Taking leave of all the Indian and Afghan friends, and 
thanking them for enveloping me in their love and kindness 
all these nine days, and agreeing, if circumstances permit, to 
their earnest request to visit Afghanistan again, I left Kabul 
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by the Ariana Afghan Airlines flight 306 at 1.40 p.m. and 
landed at the Delhi airport at 5.40 p.m. Delhi time, 3.40 p.m. 
Kabul time. 

DELHI: After clearing customs and immigration for¬ 
malities in half an hour, I came out of the enclosure and was 
received by three monastic brothers of the local Ramakrishna 
Mission, with whom I reached the Mission at 6.15 p.m. 

After completing a programme of addressing a group of 
the staff of the Reserve Bank of India, and some other invited 
guests, in the parlour of Mr. K. C. Bannerji, Manager of the 
Bank, on the top floor of the Bank, followed by dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bannerji and a few of their guests, on the same 
evening, and addressing the students of the International 
Girls Hostel at the Delhi University campus, at the invita¬ 
tion of its Superintendent, Mrs. Sushila Sanwal, on the even¬ 
ing of the 30th, I left Delhi on the morning of 31st March by 
the Indian Airlines flight and returned to Calcutta at 8.45 a.m. 




PART FIVE 




PART FIVE 

FIRST AFRICAN LECTURE TOUR: 1974 

INTRODUCTORY: At the invitation of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre, Lusaka, Zambia, conveyed to me through 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, I agreed 
to undertake a seventeen-day lecture tour of Zambia, Mada¬ 
gascar, and Mauritius from 28 January to 13 February 1974. 
The Vedanta Centre sent me, through the Indian Council, 
New Delhi, my air tickets for the whole journey to and fro. 

I left Hyderabad for Bangalore on the morning of 24 
January 1974. After completirg my four-day scheduled pro¬ 
grammes in that city, which included 6 lectures at the local 
Ramakrishna Ashrama and 4 lectures under the auspices of 
the Bangalore University, including 2 special lectures to its 
post-graduate students on Spiritual Life and Twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Scientific Thought on the 24th, and to the principals and 
professors of the university and the teachers of its over 55 
constituent colleges on Education and Human Development 
on the 27th, along with the release, on the latter occasion, of 
an edition of the book: Stoami Vivekananda on Universal 
Ethics and Moral Conduct , brought out by the university for 
free distribution to its over 2,500 post-graduate students and 
about an equal number of university and college teaching 
staff, I left Bangalore on 28 January by the Indian Airlines 
flight 106 at 8.40 a.m. and landed at Bombay at 10.10 a.m. 

- On alighting from the plane, I was welcomed by a repre¬ 
sentative of Air India and by my Bombay friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nalin Mehta and Mr. Brijratan Mohatta, who conveyed 
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to me the disconcerting news that the Air India flight 201 to 
Nairobi, by which I was to fly, was ready to leave in another 
20 minutes and that the passengers had already started board¬ 
ing the plane! I had been assured, both by the Indian Coun¬ 
cil, New Delhi, by wire, and by the Air India, Bangalore, 
that my Nairobi flight was to leave at 11.15 a.m. and this was 
also the flight time recorded in my Air India ticket issued at 
Delhi. However, these kind friends completed my ticket¬ 
checking, customs, and immigration formalities hurriedly and 
put me on board the waiting Air India flight 201 within 
twenty minutes, and the plane took to the air at 10.40 a.m. 
A few minutes later, one of the flight staff in the plane con¬ 
veyed to me the disconcerting information that my suitcase 
and books packet could not be taken out of the Bangalore 
plane in time to be loaded on to the Nairobi plane, but that 
they would be forwarded to Nairobi by another flight the next 
day! I composed myself after this assurance, since nothing 
further could be done about it. 

REPUBLIC OF KENYA 

NAIROBI: The plane landed at Aden, at the southern 
tip of Arabia, after flying 1,900 miles due south-west, at 2.40 
p.m., 12.40 p.m. Aden time. The passengers remained in 
the plane during the 40-minute transit time. Looking out 
through the window, one is greeted by the usual desert land¬ 
scape on one side and the Arabian Sea on the other. Taking 
off at 1.20 p.m. Aden time, and flying in a west south-west 
direction, through a dusty haze at 35,000 feet altitude, the 
plane landed at Addis Ababa, capital of Abyssinia, at 3 p.m., 
2.30 p.m. Addis Ababa time. Along with many other tran¬ 
sit passengers, I spent the re-fuelling time in the airport 
lounge, where I met and talked with an old Kabir-pahthi 
monk hailing from Saurashtra and travelling with his Gujarati 
disciple to Nairobi. The plane took off again at 3.15 p.m., 
Addis Ababa time, and landed at the busy international air¬ 
port of Nairobi, Kenya, at 4.40 p.m., Addis Ababa time, which 
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is also Nairobi time, but which is 7.10 p.m. Indian standard 
time. 

On reaching the arrival lounge, I was received by Sardar 
Tirath Singh, First Secretary, and his assistant Mr. R. R. 
Sharma, of the Indian High Commission, Nairobi, and a re¬ 
presentative of the local Air India, who helped me through 
the (normally difficult) customs and immigration formalities 
which, I being a one-day transit passenger and guest of the 
Indian High Commissioner, were completed without much de¬ 
lay and difficulty. Being members of the Commonwealth, 
Indian citizens visiting other Commonwealth countries like 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, and Mauritius, and vice versa , need 
only to have with them their passports endorsed as valid for 
travel to the countries concerned, and no visas. With them I 
reached the Indian High Commission Chancery, located in the 
impressive Indian L.I.C. (Life Insurance Corporation) build¬ 
ing in the heart of the city, about 7 miles from the airport. 
I was welcomed by the Indian High Commissioner, Mr. K. C. 
Nair and, with him, I reached the Indian High Commissioner’s 
house, owned by the Government of India, to spend my one- 
day transit, at his request, as his guest, instead of in the hotel 
as arranged for by Air India. I was welcomed by Mrs. K. C. 
Nair. We had met before during one of my earlier tours in 
Ceylon and Malaysia were Mr. Nair was then India’s High 
Commissioner. 

After some informal talks over tea, I rested till 8.30 p.m. 
when about a dozen ladies and gentlemen, including the 
Ceylon High Commissioner and his wife and the Malaysian 
Trade Commissioner and his wife, and the rest Indians, whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Nair had invited to meet me over dinner, arriv¬ 
ed. After introductions and dinner, I addressed the guests, 
and answered their questions, from 11 p.m. to 1 a.m., at the 
request of the High Commissioner. I spoke of the scope of 
my current and earlier tours abroad, and referred to the ex¬ 
istence of two Indias, Eternal India or Amar Bharat and con¬ 
temporary India, the first evoking respect and admiration 
from every contemporary culture, during these five thousand 
years, for its high thought, philosophy, and spirituality, and 
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the second evoking pity, along with sympathy or hostility. I 
referred to my efforts to project, during these tours abroad, 
the image of that Eternal India, in the wake, and under the 
inspiration, of Swami Vivekananda, who strove also to awaken 
that contemporary India to a struggle for all-round national 
development and to realise its high destiny in the modern 
age. After a felicitous vote of thanks by Mr. Nair, during 
which he requested me, on behalf of all, to undertake a longer 
visit, the guests dispersed, and I went to bed at 1.30 a.m. 

REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 


29 January 1974: 

LUSAKA: I spent the morning in reading two books 
about Kenya given by Mr. Nair. Currently, Kenya and 
Abyssinia, and some other countries of the sub-Sahara region 
known as Sahel, namely, Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Senegal, and Upper Volta, are suffering from an acute scar¬ 
city of water due to drought. I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nair after lunch and, accompanied by Sardar Tirath Singh 
and Mr. Sharma, reached the airport, at 2 p.m., where I had 
my first Yellow Fever inoculation, which is valid for ten 
years, and which is needed to enter Zambia and re-enter 
India. After the simple customs and immigration formalities 
were completed, I took leave of the two friends and left Nai¬ 
robi by the East African Airlines flight 511 at 3.40 p.m. and, 
after a pleasant flight of two hours and twenty-five minutes 
in the south-west direction, landed at the international air¬ 
port of Lusaka, capital of Zambia, at 6.10 p.m. 

I was welcomed by Mr. A. M. Thomas, High Commis¬ 
sioner for India in Zambia, Mr. Ramesh Jugran, First Secre¬ 
tary, Indian High Commission, Swami Nishreyasananda of 
the Ramakrishna Order, who is working for over 15 years in 
the countries of Central and Southern Africa with his base in 
Salisbury, capital of neighbouring Southern Rhodesia, Mr. 
Ishwarlal Pranjivan Khatri, Secretary, Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Centre, Lusaka, and host of the two Swamis in Lusaka, the 
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Air India representative in Lusaka, and several Indian ladies 
and gentlemen. After completing immigration and customs 
checks, and exchanging greetings with the friends who had 
come to welcome me, Swami Nishreyasananda and I left with 
Mr. Khatri in his car and, after spending a few minutes with 
the Indian High Commissioner and Mrs. Thomas at their re¬ 
sidence — I had stayed with them at Canberra when he was 
Indian High Commissioner in Australia in 1969, and I was 
then touring Australia in the course of my lecture tour of 
U.S.A. and twenty four other countries — reached Khatri's 
residence in Lusaka at 8 p.m. We were received by Mrs. 
Hariganga Khatri and other members of the family. 

After dinner, Mr. Khatri, Swami Nishreyasananda, and 
I discussed my programmes in Zambia prepared by the Indian 
High Commission and the Vedanta Centre. I was very glad 
to meet the Swami and to have his companionship during my 
9 days in Zambia. He had specially come to Lusaka from 
Salisbury, with a special visa obtained with much difficulty, 
a day or two before my arrival. 

The Vedanta work of the Ramakrishna Order in the 
African continent has direct spiritual associations with Swami 
Vivekananda himself, who had suggested to ore of his 
brother-disciples, namely. Swami Shivananda. one of the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and the second President of the 
Order, the advisability of preaching the philosophy and spiri¬ 
tuality of Vedanta in Africa, as revealed in the following letter 
of Swami Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vive- 
kananda, Vol. VIII, third edition, pp. 440-41): 

Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

27 December 1807 


My dear Shivananda, 

Mr. Setlur of Girgaon, Bombay, whom you know very well from 
Madras, writes to me to send somebody to Africa to look aftci the 
gious needs of the Indian emigrants in Africa. He will of cou.se send 

the man and bear all expenses. . .. , . 

The work wiU not be very congenial at present. I am afraid, but 
it is really the work for a perfect man. You know the emigrants are 
not liked at all by the white people there. To look after the nd.ans, 
and at the same time maintain cool-headedness so as not to create more 
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strife — is the work there. No immediate result can be expected, but 
in the long run it will prove a more beneficial work for India than any 
yet attempted. I wish you to try your luck in this. If you agree, 
please write to Setlur about your willingness and ask for more in¬ 
formation, mentioning this letter. And Godspeed to you! ... 

Yours in the Lord, 
Vivekananda 

Swami Shivananda could not, and did not, visit Africa; 
he visited Ceylon instead, and spent several months there, 
preaching the broad principles of Vedanta and training some 
Western students in its practical spirituality, one of whom 
later went to Australia, as I have mentioned in my narrative 
of my 1971-Australian tour earlier, and did commendable 
Vedanta work in that continent, thus connecting its develop¬ 
ing Vedanta work of this decade of the 1970s with one of the 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna himself and the second 
President of the World-wide Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 
The Order’s Vedanta work in Africa, conceived and blessed 
by Swamis Vivekananda and Shivananda, had to wait for 
three decades before the first monk of the Order, the late 
Swami Adyananda, could go there and initiate the work. He 
spent six months in South Africa; race relations in that coun¬ 
try then were not as rigid as they are now; the Swami, there¬ 
fore, could address meetings attended by all races and also 
meet Field Marshal Smuts and discuss philosophical pro¬ 
blems with that philosophically inclined Prime Minister. The 
next visitor from the Ramakrishna Order was Swami Ghana- 
nanda, who went to Mauritius in 1942 and, after spending a 
few years there and laying the firm foundations of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission’s present growing work in that Indian Ocean 
island, crossed over to South Africa and, during his stay of 
six months, started the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Study 
Circle in the city of Pietermaritzburg, before reaching Lon¬ 
don, after a brief stay in U.S.A. en route , and establishing 
the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre in the Muswell Hill area 
in the north of London, now at 54 Holland Park, West London. 

A decade elapsed before another member of the Order, 
namely, Swami Nishreyasananda, visited Africa in 1954. The 
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Swami initially spent about five months in Africa on his way 
to the Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, 77 Gretz, France, 
travelling extensively in East, Central, and West Africa, and 
teaching the universal message of Vedanta and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda thought in 33 towns. This roused a good deal 
of spiritual interest, in response to which the Swami returned 
again in 1956 and took up the thread of his earlier spiritual 
work. Under his inspiration, a Study Circle was started in 
Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia by a devoted English lady, 
Mrs. Phyllis Ogden, now of London. The Swami continued 
his extensive travels in several East, Central, and Southern 
African states delivering the spiritual message of Vedanta to 
a wide circle of seekers. In October 1959, at the invitation 
of Mrs. Ogden’s Study Circle, the Swami again came to Salis¬ 
bury, where his stay was continually extended till, in 1965, 
he sought, for the unhampered facility of his spiritual work, 
and was granted, Rhodesian citizenship. He soon secured 
legal status for his Study Circle, which has been functioning 
ever since as the United Cultural Institute of Salisbury and 
which, on 20 August 1972, opened a Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda Society in its own premises at 35 Rhodes Avenue. 
Salisbury, under a managing committee, with the Swami as 
one of its secretaries and as its spiritual director. 

Swami Nishreyasananda has been holding all these years, 
classes and discourses in the parlours of interested people in 
Rhodesia and neighbouring countries, including Zambia, and 
helping to propagate books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature among them in increasing measure. 
Gradually, Vedanta study groups were started, with local ini¬ 
tiative and under the Swami's inspiration, and in the wake 
of the Swami’s visits, in important towns in Zambia, Malawi, 
the Republic of South Africa, and the Mozambique, in some 
of which there are Ramakrishna-Vedanta Centres today 
managed by local groups. In some cities like Lenasia, near 
Johannesburg, he has been invited, and has responded, to lay 
the foundation stone of the Hindu Lakshminarayana Temple 
and, later, to dedicate the temple and its cultural hall. 

In his work in the various African states, the Swami is 
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inspired and guided, like other Swamis of the Order in other 
countries of the world, by the rational, universal, and practi¬ 
cal presentation of Vedanta as presented by Swami Vive- 
kananda. Speaking on the subject: The Way to the Reali¬ 
zation of Universal Religion , at the Universalist Church, 
Pasadena, California, U.S.A., on 28 January 1900, Swami 
Vivekananda had said (The Complete Works , Vol. II, ninth 
(enlarged) edition, pp. 373-74): 

‘Our watchword, then, will be acceptance, and not exclusion. Not 
only toleration, for so-called toleration is often blasphemy, and I do not 
believe in it. I believe in acceptance. Why should I tolerate? Toler¬ 
ance means that I think that you are wrong and I am allowing you 
to live. Is it not a blasphemy to think that you and I are allowing 
others to live? 

‘I accept all religions that were in the past, and worship with them 
all; I worship God with every one of them, in whatever form they 
worship Him. I shall go to the mosque of the Mohammedan; I shall 
enter the Christian's church and kneel before the Crucifix; I shall enter 
the Buddhistic temple, where I shall take refuge in Buddha and in hia 
Law. I shall go into the forest and sit down in meditation with the 
Hindu, who is trying to see the light which enlightens the heart of 
every one. 

‘Not only shall I do all these, but I shall keep my heart open for 
all that may come in the future. Is God’s book finished? Or is it still 
a continuous revelation going on? It is a marvellous book — these 
spiritual revelations of the world. The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, 
and all other sacred books are but so many pages, and an infinite 
number of pages remain yet to be unfolded. I would leave it open 
for all of them. ... Salutations to all the prophets of the past, to all 
the great ones of the present, and to all that are to come in the future!' 

And presenting the scientific approach to spiritual life as 
cultivated in India in her Vedanta and Yoga, Vivekananda 
had said (ibid., Vol. I, eleventh (enlarged) edition, pp. 127- 
134): 


The teachers of the science of Yoga, therefore, declare that reli- 
g»on is not only based upon the experience of ancient times, but that 
no man can be religious until he has the same perceptions himself. 
Yoga .s the sc.ence which teaches us how to get these perceptions. ... 

edg ° ' h ° mind ' of internal nature of man. of 
hought can never be had until we have first the power of observing 
the facts that are gorng on within. It is comparatively easy to observe 
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facts in the external world, for many instruments have been invented 
for the purpose; but, in the internal world, we have no instrument to 
help us. Yet we know we must observe in order to have real science. 
Without a proper analysis, any science will be hopeless — mere theo¬ 
rising. And that is why all the psychologists have been quarrelling 
among themselves since the beginning of time, except those few who 
found out the means of observation. 

‘The science of Raja-Yoga, in the first place, proposes to give us 
such a means of observing the internal states. The instrument is the 
mind itself. ... 

“When, by analysing his own mind, man comes face to face, as it 
were, with something which is, by its own nature, eternally pure and 
perfect, he will no more be miserable, no more unhappy. All misery 
comes from fear, from unsatisfied desire. Man will find that he never 
dies, and then he will have no more fear of death. When he knows 
that he is perfect, he will have no more vain desires, and both these 
causes being absent, there will be no more misery — there will be 
perfect bliss, even while in this body. ... 

'Believe nothing until you find it out for yourself. ... Truth re¬ 
quires no prop to make it stand. Do you mean to say that the facts 
of our awakened state require any dreams or imaginings to prove 
them? Certainly not. ... 

‘The man who has discovered and learned how to manipulate the 
internal forces will get the whole of nature under his control. ... He 
wants to arrive at the point where what we call "nature's laws' will 
have no influence over him, where he will be able to go beyond them 
all. He will be master of the whole of nature, internal and external. 
The progress and civilisation of the human race simply mean con¬ 
trolling this nature. ... 

‘Raja-Yoga proposes to start from the internal world, to study in¬ 
ternal nature, and, through that, control the whole — both internal 
and external. It is a very old attempt. India has been its special 
stronghold, but it was also attempted by other nations. In Western 
countries, it was regarded as mysticism and people who wanted to 
practise it were either burned or killed as witches and sorcerers. In 
India, for various reasons, it fell into the hands of persons who destroy¬ 
ed ninety per cent of the knowledge, and tried to make a great secret 
of the remainder. In modern times, many so-called teachers have arisen 
in the West worse than those of India, because the latter knew some¬ 
thing, while these modern exponents know nothing. 

'Anything that is secret and mysterious in the systems of Yoga 
should be at once rejected. The best guide in life is strength. In 
religion, as in all other matters, discard everything that weakens you, 
have nothing to do with it. Mystery-mongering weakens the human 
brain. It has well-nigh destroyed Yoga — one of the grandest of 
sciences. ... 

P.L.W.—:is 
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• There is no mystery in what I teach. What little I know, I will 
tell you. ... It is wrong to believe blindly. You must exercise your 
reason and judgment. ... Just as you would take up any other sc¬ 
once, exactly in the same manner, you should take up this science to 
study. There is neither mystery nor danger in it. So far as it is true 
it ought to be preached in the public streets, in broad daylight. Any 
attempt to mystify these things is productive of great danger. ... 

'The mind is an instrument, as it were, in the hands of the sou, 
through which the soul catches external objects. The mind is constant¬ 
ly changing and vacillating, and can, when perfected, either attach 
itself to several organs, to one. or to none. ... The perfected mi d 
can be attached to aU the organs simultaneously. It has the reflexive 
power of looking back into its own depths. This reflexive power .s 
what the Yogi wants to attain. By concentrating the powers of the 
mind, and turning them inward, he seeks to know what is happening 
inside. ... Modern physiologists tell us that the eyes are not the organ 
of vision, but that the organ is in one of the nerve centres of the 
brain, and so with all the senses: they also tell <us,these centres arc 
formed of the same material as the brain itself. The Sankhyfis (of 
India) also teU us the same thing. The former is a statement on he 
physical side, the latter on the psychological side; yet both are the 
same. Our field of research lies beyond this.’ 


30 January 1974: 

My nine-day programmes in Zambia commenced today 
with a visit to the Indian High Commission Chancery at 10.30 
a.m. for a scheduled press interview. I was received by the 
High Commissioner, who introduced me to the other mem¬ 
bers of his staff. In the meantime, the correspondent and 
press photographer of The Zambia Daily Mail arrived and the 
High Commissioner introduced me to them. The interview 
lasted for about half an hour. Taking leave of the High Com¬ 
missioner, we reached the University of Zambia at 11.30 a.m. 
and were welcomed by Professor V. Subrahmanyam, who in¬ 
troduced me to the small group of students of his post-gra¬ 
duate course in Administration in the Department of Sciences 
and requested me to address them. I spoke for half an hour 
on Sociology and Administration and answered searching 
questions for another fifteen minutes. I returned to Khatris 
house at 12.30 p.m. 
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At 6.45 p.m., I reached the studio of the Zambia TV for 
a scheduled eight-minute live TV interview, in the company 
of Swami Nishreyasananda and Khatri. The interview was 
preceded by a ten-minutes TV documentary- film on Mahatma 
Gandhi, today being his death anniversary and Remembrance 
Day; this provided an inspiring background for the theme of 
my own TV interview, which was conducted by Mr. Bruno 
Mwene and which commenced at 7.15 p.m., after my intro¬ 
duction to the viewers by Mr. Frank Mutubile. The inter¬ 
view related to my life and activities, my lecture tours, my 
publications, the response from the public to my lectures 
abroad, India’s long history of over five thousand years, and 
the schedule of my programmes in Zambia. The interviewer 
was amiable and intelligent, and he helped to raise the theme 
and tone of the interview to meaningful levels. Leaving the 
studio at 7.25 p.m., we reached the spacious Hindu Hall 
nearby at 7.35 p.m., to find over 400 ladies and gentlemen of 
Indian origin assembled there, including the Indian High 
Commissioner and Mrs. Thomas, and a sprinkling of Euro¬ 
peans and African Zambians. After a felicitous introductory 
speech by the High Commissioner, I addressed the gathering 
in English for seventy minutes on The Making of Modern 
India. There was an elevating and receptive atmosphere in 
the hall throughout the speech, and pin-drop silence. After 
exchange of greetings with various members of the audience, 
we returned to Khatri's house at 9.45 p.m. 

We later heard from several people, including the Indian 
High Commissioner, that the TV interview had come out 
wonderfully well and that it had been viewed by people even 
in far-away towns like Ndola in the north. 

The Air India representative gave me a flight schedule 
of my visits to Madagascar and Mauritius from 6th to 13th 
February, with a night halt at Dar es Salaam in the Republic 
of Tanzania on the 6th, and back to Bombay on the 13th and 
Hyderabad on the 14th February. I approved the same and 
requested the High Commission to communicate the same to 
the Indian High Commission at Dar es Salaam, as also to the 
Indian Ambassador at Tananarive, Madagascar, and the Indian 
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High Commissioner at Port Louis, Mauritius, both of whom 
had been anxiously enquiring of the High Commission at 
Lusaka, through telex messages and letters, about my final 
tour schedule. 

31 January 1974: 

NDOLA- The Zambia Daily Mail has published, this 

morning, yesterday's interview in a fine two-column-wide 
write-up and three-column-wide photo, in its Home News 
section, under the title: Indian Philosopher tells how to keep 
International Peace. The write-up concludes with the pass¬ 
age I had quoted from Swami Vivekananda's inspiring letter 
written to a young Indian disciple from the U.S.A. in 1894, 
to emphasize the social responsibility of the educated youth 
as much in Zambia and all other developing countries as in 
India (The Complete Works, Vol. V, seventh (enlarged) 
edition, p. 58): 

•So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance. I hold every 
man a traitor who. having been educated at their expense, pays not 
the least heed to them.’ 

While in India, I had closely followed the fast-movmg 
drama of the struggle for, and achievement of, political in¬ 
dependence by the many African nations, including Zambia. 
Full of human interest as this drama is, it holds a more than 
usual interest with respect to Zambia, Tanzania, and one or 
two other African countries, due to the character and per¬ 
sonality of the national leaders of these countries, who orga¬ 
nized and shaped and guided, as much their post-independ¬ 
ence national direction and destiny, as their pre-independ¬ 
ence struggles, and who are not only strong political leaders, 
but also wise statesmen moved by high ethical convictions 
and human motivations. In this context, the example of 
Zambia, and its popular President Dr. Kenneth David Kaunda, 
is specially significant. 

Zambia takes its name from the mighty 2,500-km.-long 
Zambesi River which, rising in the north-western comer of 
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the country, and flowing south and south-east and forming 
its boundary with the states of Botswana and Southern Rho¬ 
desia, and embracing, en route, two of Zambia’s outstanding 
features, namely, the world-famous Victoria Falls near the 
town of Livingstone and the vast man-made lake of Kariba 
further down, flows through the neighbouring Mozambique 
State into the Indian Ocean. It is a big country of about 
750,000 square kilometers, and is as large as France, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, and Hungary combined. Most of the country 
is high plateau averaging 4,000 feet above sea level; climate, 
accordingly, is temperate, though lying within 10 to 18 de¬ 
grees south of the Equator. It has no direct outlet to the 
sea. It is surrounded by Tanzania, Malawi, and Mozambique 
in the east, Congo (Kinhasa) in the north and north-west, 
Angola and South-West Africa in the west, and Botswana 
and Southern Rhodesia in the south. 

Zambia has yielded evidence to archaeologists that it had 
human inhabitants as far back as half a million years ago. 
After a Stone Age period of a few thousand years, the region 
reveals an Iron Age of early farmers and iron workers span¬ 
ning 100 B.C. to A.D. 1500. This is followed by the migra¬ 
tions of the Bantu tribes southward from the Congo region 
to Zambia between A.D. 1500 and 1800, with which some 
written records of the history of Zambia become available. 
And the history proper of Zambia begins with its great migra¬ 
tions and empires. Most of the present population are des¬ 
cendants of such Bantu tribes who migrated to the country in 
the seventeenth century. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century came the next 
batch, the invaders — the slave-raiding Arabs from the north, 
whose activities were ended by British forces in the 1890s, 
and the Ngoni, a branch of the Zulu tribes, and the Makololo, 
an off-shoot of the Basuto tribes, from the south. 

According to A Short History of Zambia (Editor: Brian 
A. Fagan, 1966, pp. 80-92): 

'During most of their history, the people of Zambia lived in the 
Stone Age. They neither had domestic stock nor practised agriculture. 
The arts of mining and metal working were unknown. Then, about two 
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thousand years ago, Zambia was affected by major social and econo¬ 
mic changes which spread rapidly across Africa. These changes were 
a result of the introduction, from the Near East, of agricultural techni¬ 
ques, domestic stock, and, later, iron working. ... Most of the early 
Stone Age communities in Zambia were eventually absorbed by the 
later immigrants of Congo origin, who were crossing the Luapula in 
the fifteenth century (A.D.).’ 

European contact began with the Portuguese penetration 
into the eastern interior from their west-coast settlements in 
the eighteenth century; they came in search of slaves, ivory, 
precious metals, and, later, for ‘human souls to be saved’ by 
Christianity. Then came the British penetration from South 
Africa from 1750 onwards, ending with the complete annexa¬ 
tion, in 1900, of the territories now known as Zambia, Sou¬ 
thern Rhodesia, and Malawi. After several political vicissi¬ 
tudes, these three regions were combined by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, to please the dominant white minority in Southern 
Rhodesia and against the expressed wishes of the black majo¬ 
rities in all the three regions, to form the Central African 
Federation in 1953. 

The Zambian people’s effective resistance to this imperia¬ 
list conspiracy saw the birth of the strong nationalist freedom 
movement in Zambia. It originally started as the non-political 
African Welfare Association established by Kenneth Kaunda s 
father in Mwenzo District in 1923; it proliferated in the next 
twenty-five years; its diverse strands became unified, against 
the strong opposition and blockade by the colonialist authori¬ 
ties, into the, still non-political, Federation of African Societies 
of Northern Rhodesia in May 1946; it finally became trans¬ 
formed in July 1948, with the quickening political awareness 
of the Zambian people, in the context of the anti-colonialist 
and anti-imperialist struggles of the oppressed people of the 
world, into the fully political African Congress of Northern 
Rhodesia, renamed the African National Congress, in 1951. 
It saw the emergence, at this stage, of Kenneth Kaunda as the 
dominant political leader, when he was elected Secretary- 
General of the Congress at its annual session in Lusaka in 
August 1953. In 1958, the Congress changed the name of their 
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country from Northern Rhodesia into Zambia, shortening the 
older name Zambesia, and changed also the name of their pre ¬ 
mier political organization, first, into the Zambia African Na¬ 
tional Congress, and, finally, in 1959, into the United National 
Independence Party. The quickening tempo of the freedom 
struggle also saw, as in India and other countries which had 
fought for freedom, frequent arrests and imprisonments of the 
freedom fighters, including Kaunda, and the banning of public 
meetings and the violent breaking up of political gatherings 
by the British police. 

In between all these happenings at home. Kaunda, who 
had studied the writings of Gandhi and Lincoln while in jail, 
found time to visit India in 1958 and meet and hold discus¬ 
sions with Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and travel about 
in the country, while some of his closest colleagues, including 
Simon Kapwepwe, returned from their studies in India in 1955. 
While in India, Kaunda chose to avoid ‘V.I.P. treatment in 
order to mingle with the common people of India.' It is re¬ 
corded that ‘he preferred to stay away from luxurious hotels, 
and did not let any opportunity go of travelling in crowded 
trains in the third class compartments and in buses, and walk¬ 


ing in the streets and talking to ordinary people. 

Finally, after much protracted negotiations between the 
United National Independence Party and the British Govern¬ 
ment, a peaceful transfer of power to the elected representa¬ 
tives of the Zambian people was achieved on 24th October 
1964, the sixth anniversary day of the founding of the par y, 
when Zambia became an independent republic within e 
Commonwealth, with Kenneth Kaunda as its first elected Pre¬ 
sident. This joyous and successful development was marred, 
and still continues to be marred, by the fact of Zambia s; sister 
African peoples of the neighbouring white-dominated South¬ 
ern Rhodesia being denied the elementary democratic rights 
of majority rule, though Malawi, like Zambia, also attained 
the status of an independent republic within the Common- 


wealth about the same time. 

President Kaunda had been inspired, since his youth, by 
the humanism of his native African culture and of Jesus 
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Christ, and had imbibed also the humanism and non-violence 
of Mahatma Gandhi. And he had been emphasizing ethical 
and humanist ideas even during his country’s grim freedom 
struggle. But it was after the attainment of political freedom 
that he set about utilising the newly gained political power 
to the high purpose of the evolution of a humanist society 
and political state in his country through education and per¬ 
sonal example, along with accepting the compulsions of 
modem science and technology for the economic emancipa¬ 
tion of his people. In a statement rejecting, on the eve of 
independence, the offer of Life Presidency of his United 
National Independence Party by his grateful party members, 
he said; (quoted by C. L. Vyas in his biography of Kaunda: 
Flight of the Eagle, p. 52): 

•This high valuation of Man and respect for human dignity, which 
is a legacy of our tradition, should not be lost in the new Africa. How¬ 
ever "modern'' and ‘•advanced”, in a Western sense, this young nation 
of Zambia may become, we arc fiercely determined that this humanism 
will not be obscured. African society has always been man-centred. ... 
It is in this that what might be described as African civilization is em¬ 
bodied and, indeed, if modem Africa has anything to contribute to 
this troubled world, it is in this direction that it should.' 

Expounding Zambia’s economic policies and measures, in 
the light of the State’s Philosophy of Humanism, on the occa¬ 
sion of the opening of the Third Session of the Second Zambia 
National Assembly on 8th January 1971, President Kaunda 
said (His Excellency The President’s Address to Parliament , 
pp. 5-6): 

‘State participation in business enterprise should not be miscon¬ 
strued to be State capitalism. The Economic Reforms that I have an¬ 
nounced in the past three years were a culmination of our attempts 
to implement the Philosophy of Humanism through the economic ma¬ 
chinery. Humanism stands for equality and social justice and, by Go¬ 
vernment participating in business, we are seeking to promote egali¬ 
tarianism in our society. ... State Participation in business was one of 
the ways by which Government was seeking to arrest exploitation 
tendencies in our society, while, at the same time, taking measures 
which strengthen and help the weak and the poor.’ 
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Referring to the incompatibility of the African outlook 
with the dogmatic Christian and Marxist outlook, he says in 
his book: Zambian Humanism, which is prescribed as a ‘Study 
Material’ in the University of Zambia (pp. 19-20): 

'Africans are great optimists; they have a sunny outlook and hate 
gloom and pessimism. This is why a humanist accords well with our 
temperament, whilst grim Marxism, and the narrow Christianity which 
preaches endlessly about the depravation of man, do not. The source 
of our optimism is not the ability to ignore unpalatable facts and re¬ 
fuse to look steadfastly upon the dark side of life. Our optimism 
springs rather from our faith in people. ... 

‘It is faith in the goodness of people that we must reinstate in 
Africa. ... I believe that the legacy of certain types of Christianity, 
which emphasize the sinfulness and depravity of man, is more of a 
curse than a blessing to us. I doubt that the people of Africa really 
knew what misery was until the missionary came. Do not misunder¬ 
stand me; I do not mean to say that they were never sad, cast down, 
and reeling before life’s blows. But they never made the cult of 
misery a way of life, which is what bad religion taught them. A peo¬ 
ple, who have had their self-confidence driven out of them by aggres¬ 
sive colonialism, need a faith which strengthens their belief in their 
own possibilities, not one which has them grovelling before an Old 
Testament God, beating their breasts and wailing about their un- 
worthiness. 

'We have also seen something of the very best Christianity, thank 
God; I myself have benefited from it and so I am unlikely to make 
the mistake of condemning the Christian contribution out of hand. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that the secret of the growing impact of 
Islam upon Africa is that it is a religion which reinforces men's belief 
in themselves without denying their dependence upon Allah. It is a 
militant, nationalistic, intolerant faith, yet it is a faith for men. Is 
Christianity a faith for men?' 

In his book: Letter to My Children, President Kaunda 
elaborates his ideas of humanism; the exposition reveals a 
highly sensitive mind, a deep thinker shining behind a man 
of political and social action, a highly cultured and refined 
mind with outlook and sympathies, not only national and pan- 
African but also international and human. His exposition of 
the impact of his Philosophy of Humanism on religion, edu¬ 
cation, the problem of values, and the use and abuse of power 
will be found to be interesting to people even outside his own 
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in institutions such as trade unions and political parties, industrial 
concerns and co-operatives, is aimed at trying to ensure that power is 
held in the control of wholesome character. For this is the nub of 
the problem of power — the divorce between the fact of power and the 
character of those exercising it. ... 

•I believe that there are only two forms of power available for deal¬ 
ing with people. There is power over people — compulsion; and power 
with people — persuasion. Civilization itself can be seen from one 
angle as the attempt to replace power over people by power with 
people _ compulsion by persuasion. ... I dare to hope that one fruit 
of my leadership of this nation will be the emergence of a people easy 
to lead but difficult to drive; easy to govern but impossible to enslave. 
(italics, not by Kaunda) 

In a recent interview with a correspondent of the Ameri¬ 
can magazine Newsweek, President Kaunda spelt out the na¬ 
ture of the democracy he was envisaging for his country, in 
response to the correspondent’s question whether a one-party 
state can be really democratic (Newsweek, January 28, 1974, 
p. 52): 

•In the Western world, when one talks of a one-party state, most 
people immediately think of tyranny, repression, dictatorship. ... I don’t 
accept this. We tried multi-party state here in Zambia. We genuinely 
tried to make it work. But, as I said, we found ourselves beset by 
frictions based not on principles but on tribal feelings, religious feelings, 
racial feelings, and such things. That system could not work here; it 
was going to destroy this nation. So we set up a commission — a very 
representative commission whose members came from many walks of 
life — and it collected evidence from the humblest as well as from 
those in public life. And, in the end, we worked out a system for 
ourselves. 

•The question is: How democratic is this system? As I see it, what 
v/e have now is a very good form of democracy. We need to involve 
the people all the time. ... 

‘The democracy we are seeking here is one that aims not to lose 
the cultural values of the natural unit, the village. We have designed 
a system based on so-called sections, each of which is composed of 25 
houses in a given area. Here we want the people to participate. They 
elect their own leaders and they look after their own section. ... 

‘All this is just in the embryo stage; but the people are responding 
to the responsibility. And we are giving this responsibility to the lowest 
unit because, let me tell you, I am frightened of these big cities myself, 
the way they are de humanizing man.’ 
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The peoples of the continent of Africa belong today main¬ 
ly to three religions, namely, the traditional African religions, 
Christianity, and Islam. The latter two have uniformly sup¬ 
pressed the traditional African religions, as they have suppres¬ 
sed other religions elsewhere as well, following the Semetic 
outlook of exclusion with its stress on uniformity, instead of 
unity in diversity , with its stress on inclusion and acceptance 
and live and let live and the consequent policy of helping each 
to evolve according to its own law of growth even while learn¬ 
ing from the others, which has been the traditional vision and 
approach of Indian philosophy and culture. 

The post-war years have seen fast and vast changes com¬ 
ing over the mind and face of Africa. As remarked by the 
late Dr. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, while addressing the 
first conference of independent African states in April 1958 
(quoted by S.E.M. Pheko in his Christianity Through African 
Eyes, 1968 edition, p. 6): 

'In the last century, the Europeans discovered Africa. In the next 
century, the Africans will re discover Africa.' 

When he uttered those words, there were only five or six 
independent African states; but now there are over forty. 
And today, not only in Africa but also in the United States 
of America, black Africans are rediscovering themselves in a 
big way and, through that, capturing faith in themselves and 
self-reliance — in their past history, culture, religion, and dis¬ 
tinctive way of life, all of which had been belittled and denied 
by their European colonialist masters and ‘soul-savers’. And 
this process of rediscovery is resulting in, among many other 
things, a re-appraisal of their Christianity by Africans them¬ 
selves. The main trend of this re-appraisal is the detach¬ 
ment of Christianity from its racially and religiously exclu¬ 
sive, and colonialist European, editions and its centering in 
the universal personality and message of Jesus and his essen¬ 
tially Eastern spiritual and cultural background. The same 
re-appraisal, but from a different angle, is being applied to 
Islam also. 

‘Is it really true that Africa has no history? No culture? 
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No past? And no religion?’ asks the fervent Zambian Chri¬ 
stian, S.E.M. Pheko, in his book above referred to, and pro¬ 
ceeds to give his answer (p. 6): 

‘The history of Africa does not begin with the coming of the Euro¬ 
peans to Africa. Between the years 2,000 B.C. and A.D. 1,500, there 
existed in Africa great empires such as Egypt, Sudan, Mali, Songhay, 
Ghana. Ethiopia, and Buganda of Central East Africa. These states 
had capable rulers and administrators.’ 

And referring to Africa’s past in its southern regions, he 
says (ibid., p. 7): 

‘The Basotho and the Venda people occupied the Transvaal as early 
as 1450. They showed great skill in the use of iron and gold along 
ihc Limpopo River. About 1600. King Ngconde, the famous Xhosa ad¬ 
ministrator and philosopher, was ruler of almost the whole of what 
is today the Cape Province. This was many years before Jan van 
Riebeeck came to South Africa to build a "provision station” for the 
Dutch East India Company. 

‘King Ngconde was the sixth ruler after King Xhosa. who ruled 
the Cape Province about 1500.’ 

And, referring to Africa's traditional religions, Pheko says 
(ibid., p. 11): 

‘In the old African society, God’s existence was never questioned 
Our forefathers were intelligent enough to know that "nature” and 
the whole creation could not have come into existence without a Maker 
They believed that the "Great One” (God) had created everything: 
nnd that He was the source of all things. 

‘This ’Great One” had African names such as Qamnta, Umveling- 
quangi, Mwari. Mulungu. Raluvimba. Tilo, UMlimu, Mulenzengamunye, 
Modimo. Hottentots and Bushmen were not atheists, they knew God 
as Tsui and Thora, respectively. 

In West African countries such as Ghana, God was known as 
Onyankopon and by many other names. Commenting on the concept 
cf God among the people of Ghana. Dr. K. A. Busia, well-known Gha¬ 
naian anthropologist, says: 

“To the Ghanaian people, the universe is full of spirits. There is 
the Great Spirit (God), who created all things. He is the First, the 
Creator of all things. Below Him there are spirits of ancestors.” 

‘‘The author of Facing Mount Kenya, Jomo Kenyatta (Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Kenya) says (p. 233): 

"The Kikuyu believes in one God. Ngai, the creator and giver of all 
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things. ... He has no father, mother, or companion of any kind (Ngai 
moombi wa indo ciothe na mohei ker e nde into ciothe)”.' 

African intellectuals are generally yet unware of the In¬ 
dian philosophical and religious tradition, with five-thousand 
years of development behind it, and its authentic expression, 
in the modern age, in great teachers like Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. It will be a great revelation to them 
when they become aware of this in the coming decades. It 
will help them to study their religions and gods in the light 
of, what Swami Vivekananda calls, the evolution oj the con¬ 
ception of God. They will receive much light from India’s 
past and present to deal with their own religious heritage. 
Says the five-thousand-years-old Rg-Veda (1.164.46): 

Indram mitram varunam agnim dhuh 
atho divyah sa suparno garutmdn; 

Ekam sat, vipra bahudhd vadanti, 

agnim yaman mdtarisvdnam dhuh — 

‘They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, as also the divine bird 
Garutman (sun); Truth is one; sages call it by various names, 
(such as), Agni, Yama, and Matariswan.' 

Proclaims the divine incarnation, Sri Krsna. in his Gita, 
about a thousand years later (V. 11): 

ye yatha mam prapadyante 

tamstathaiva bhajdmyaham; 

Mama vartmdnuvartante 

manufyd pdrtha sanxtiah — 

‘Through whatever paths men come unto Me. I receive them 
through those very paths; all paths. O Arjuna, eventually 
come unto Me only*. 

Says Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886) in his simple Bengali 
language: Yato mot, tato path — ‘As many religions, so many 
paths (to God)’. 

And says Ramakrishna’s great disciple, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda (1863-1902), during his famous address at the Chicago 
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World Parliament of Religions in 1893 (The Complete Works , 
Vol. I, eleventh (enlarged) edition, pp. 17-18): 

•To the Hindu, man is not travelling from error to truth, but from 
truth to truth, from lower to higher truth. To him all the religions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and realize the Infinite, each deter¬ 
mined by the conditions of its birth and association; and each of these 
marks a stage of progress. And every soul is a young eagle soaring 
higher and higher, gathering more and more strength, till it reaches 
the Glorious Sun. 

‘Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu has reco¬ 
gnized it. Every other religion lays down certain fixed dogmas, and 
tries to force society to adopt them. It places before society only one 
coal which must fit Jack and John and Henry alike. Ij it does not 
fit John or Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his body. ... 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions is only a travel¬ 
ling, a coming up. of different men and women, through various con¬ 
ditions and circumstances, to the same goal. Every religion is only 
evolving a God out of the material man. and the same God is the 
inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many contradictions? 
They are only apparent, says the Hindu. The contradictions come from 
the same truth adapting itself to the varying circumstances of different 
natures.’ 

Zambia’s total population today is estimated to be about 
five million (4,054,000 according to the August 1969 census). 
Of this, Asians constituted 10,785, of which people of Indian 
origin constituted about 10,000. This is estimated to have 
gone up to about 11,400 by August 1972. Unlike in the coun¬ 
tries of East Africa, most of the Asian population in Zambia 
are post-war arrivals — there was an increase from 1,117 in 
1945 to 10,785 in 1969. According to the census of August 
1969, Indians who have acquired Zambian citizenship totalled 
2.566, while those holding Indian and British Passports num¬ 
bered 2,328 and 4,579 respectively. Among the latter, about 
300 will constitute casual visitors at any time; and among 
the rest are those who have come on contract to serve Zambia: 
doctors and teachers: 280; nurses: 199; accountants, econo¬ 
mists, etc.: 177; armed services: 158; engineers, technicians, 
etc.: 247; railway staff: 275; and miscellaneous: 56. 

Zambia has an acute shortage of this type of technicians 
and specialists at present and has, therefore, to get them on 
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short-term contracts from outside. And this group of Indians 
are serving Zambia with efficiency and dedication and thus 
helping to forge a healthy link between the two count.les. 
Zambia is also taking vigorous steps to train its own nationals 
in these fields, at home and abroad, so as to become self-reliant 
within a decade. 

The Zambian currency is the Kwacha — the word means 
‘dawn’. It is equal to ten Indian rupees. It is divided into 
100 ngwees or cents. 

Copper constitutes the main industry in the country. Pro¬ 
duction was 606,436 tons in 1967, the second largest in the 
world, and constituted the source of 60 per cent of the total 
national revenue in 1970 and 90 per cent of the total national 
exports. About 75 per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, of which maize forms the main crop and the 
staple diet of the people, followed, in decreasing order of 
production, by groundnuts, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. 

English is the lingua franca of the country, and I was im¬ 
pressed with the high standard of it in the writings and speech 
of the people — in the newspapers, in the schools, and in the 
market places in the towns. 

The whole country is beautiful, with rolling plains, big 
and small rivers, lakes — very large ones like the natural 
Tanganyka in the north-east and the man-made one. the 
Kariba, in the south, and many smaller ones like the Bang- 
weulu — and many swamps, around which are located some 
of the world-famous animal sanctuaries which form a special 
feature, not only of Zambia but also of other African coun¬ 
tries like Kenya and Tanzania. Flowers, including roses, and 
flowering trees, form a pleasing feature of the country's land¬ 
scape. 

NDOLA: I left Lusaka at 9.30 a.m. with Swami Nishiv- 
yasananda, Mr. Khatri, and Mr. Chhotubhai Parmar, a devot¬ 
ed member of the Vedanta Centre, in Chhotubhai's car. on a 
scheduled three-day tour of the northern copperbelt towns 
of Zambia. Being a little south of the Equator, it is now mid¬ 
summer in Zambia. It was raining intermittently during most 
of the 210 minutes’ iourney, and I had my second experience 

P.L.W.— oa 
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of car-skidding — the first one, due to snow, in Madison in Wis¬ 
consin, U.S.A., in 1971 — when our car moved left and right, 
out of control, on the rain-soaked two-lane road, and barely 
escaped a serious collision, due to the presence of mind of 
Chhotubhai, with three speeding on-coming trucks. Zambia’s 
national highways can stand comparison with American roads; 
and I was told by friends here that its road deaths also are 
competing with American records, mainly due to an identical 
reason, namely, drunkenness! 

During the journey, I commenced and completed reading 
a book, as I often do, in this case: Flight of the Eagle, referred 
to earlier. It is a study dealing with the life of President Dr. 
Kenneth David Kaunda, against the background of Zambia’s 
struggle for independence, by the late Chiman L. Vyas. Vyas 
was a distinguished Indian intellectual in Zambia, who had 
worked tirelessly to serve the cause of both Zambia and India 
and bring them culturally closer, who was highly loved and 
respected by President Kaunda and many Zambian intellec¬ 
tuals, and who was closely associated with the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre of Lusaka. His tragic death, along with his 
wife, Sarada, in his car, from the explosion of a letter-bomb 
outside a post office in Lusaka over a year ago, was mourned 
by a large circle of Africans, Europeans, and Indians. 

Covering the two hundred and odd miles in three and a 
half hours, we reached the town of Ndola in the copperbelt 
region and went straight to the house of our local host, Mr. 
Chhipu Patel, President of the local Hindu Society, at 1.15 
P-m. We were received by Mr. and Mrs. Patel. After lunch 
and rest, I gave a public lecture, after the singing of an open¬ 
ing song of Tagore’s: Ekla calo, ekla calo, by Mrs. Sneha 
Chowdhury, in the well-built Hindu Hall, on Indian Philoso¬ 
phy of Humanism , and answered questions from members of 
the highly interested audience of over 150 Indian ladies and 
gentlemen, from 8.30 to 11 p.m. We returned home at 11.15 
p. m. 

1 February 1974: 

Taking leave of the Patels at 8 a.m., we drove five miles 
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over the Ndola-Kitwe road to the north and, after driving 
another two miles over an approach forest road lined by tall 
newly-planted pine trees, reached the Dag Hammarskjoeld 
Crash Site Memorial, as the sign board at the entrance an¬ 
nounces, at 8.30 a.m. It is set in a peaceful forest-clearing 
and is maintained by the Forest Department of Zambia. The 
memorial itself, which is set amidst a circular park of grass 
lawns surrounded by tall trees, consists of an obelisk of stone, 
on which is a sign board with the inscription: Site of Ham¬ 
marskjoeld Plane Crash 18th September — with another 
detailed sign board below: In Memory of Dag Hammarskjoeld. 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 1953-1961, and those 
who with Him Lost Their Lives at Ndola in September 1961 
in Quest of Peace in the Congo. Below this is given the names 
of those who died in the crash, 16 in all. The park is en¬ 
closed by a circular road, on the east and west points of which 
are two observation posts, about fifteen feet high, raised on 
natural anthills and provided with steps. To the west, north, 
and south sides of the obelisk, respectively, are the following 
inscriptions which appear to be extracts from Hammarskjoeld's 
speeches: 

'The only value of life is its content — for others. Apart from any 
value it may have for others, my life is worse than death. Therefore, 
in my great loneliness, serve others.' 'We reach out towards the other 
in vain — because we have never dared to give ourselves.’ In our age. 
the road to holiness necessarily passes through the world of action. 

The African care-taker and his family, I found, speak 
French and English, and hail from the neighbouring Katanga 
province of the Republic of Congo (Kinhasa), the border of 
which lies hardly three miles away. Hammarskjoeld s plane 
crash was the result of a conspiracy between the secessionist 
Katanga leader, Moise Tshombe, and the then white-dominat¬ 
ed Central African Federation, aided by the Belgian and 
British copper monopolists, against the United Nations active 
measures to keep the political integrity of the Congo Republic. 

MUFULIRA: Leaving the Memorial at 9.30 a.m., we 
reached the house of our local hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Kanubhai 
Ashabhai Patel, in the town of Mufulira, 47 miles away, at 
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31 Maina Soko Avenue, at 10.30 a.m., to find our hosts and 
many other friends anxiously waiting for us since an hour. 
They welcomed us and told us that they, along with the African 
Mayor of the town and some thirty other ladies and gentle¬ 
men, including some European officers of the copper-smelting 
factory, had been waiting there from 8.30 to 9.30 a.m. to 
welcome us! I was deeply sorry for this disappointment and 
incovenience caused to them, which was due to our not know¬ 
ing that my one-day visit programmes in this town, organized 
by these enthusiastic Indian friends, was to commence at 
8.30 a.m. with a visit to the copper-smelting factory and a 
reception there, and not with the lecture at 11 a.m. at the 
school. I was deeply impressed not only by their enthusiasm 
and devotion but also by their efficiency and the thoroughness 
with which they had effectively organized, within the space 
of a single day of getting information of my Mufulira visit 
from Lusaka, a programme of engagements for me and had 
cyclostyled and distributed it in the town. 

After tea, we left home at 10.45 a.m. with Kanubhai and 
Ambubhai Raval, the latter a science teacher of the local Kan- 
tanshi Secondary School and one of the pillars, along with 
Kanubhai, of the local Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, for my 
successive engagements of lectures at the town s three secon¬ 
dary schools till 2.00 p.m., and at the Teachers’ Training 
College from 2.30 to 3.30 p.m. after lunch. All are govern¬ 
ment-run institutions. At the first and at the second, the 
Mufulira Secondary School and the Kantanshi Secondary 
School, I addressed only the students of the last two forms, 
about 250 in each, assembled in their assembly halls, while in 
the next two. namely the Butondo Secondary School and the 
Teachers’ Training College, I addressed the full gathering of 
the students and teachers, the first one in the open quad¬ 
rangle for want of a hall big enough to hold all its 1,000 stu¬ 
dents, and the over 250 trainees and teachers, in the second, 
in its auditorium. Most of the students and teachers in all 
these institutions are naturally Africans, with only a sprink¬ 
ling of Indians and Europeans. The Headmaster in one school 
is an Englishman and in another an Indian. 
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In my talks at the three schools, I laid stress on education 
as the training of the mind and not the stuffing of the brain , 
and on the need for the integrated growth of man — not only 
physical and intellectual growth, but also spiritual growth. 
This latter, namely, spiritual growth, is achieved by putting 
the child on the road of its growth, first, into the dignity of 
individuality , with the sense of freedom accompanying it, and, 
later, into its further growth and expansion into personality, 
with its sense of responsibility, and the ethical and human 
concern accompanying it. This enriching of the freedom of 
individuality with the responsibility of personality, by which 
alone that freedom is stabilized and made dynamic, gives us 
the democratic citizen in the true sense of the term. This 
gives us that education which helps to put the child on the 
long road of, what modern biology calls, the specifically hu¬ 
man phase of evolution, namely, psycho-social evolution, in 
continuation, by man’s own effort, of the organic evolution 
of the pre-human phase achieved for him by nature, and lead¬ 
ing to spiritual growth, development, and fulfilment, indivi¬ 
dual and collective. I also referred to the recent report en¬ 
titled: Learning to Be, issued by the Unesco Education Com¬ 
mission presided over by M. Edgar Faure, the then Minister 
of the French Government, recommending, as goals of educa¬ 
tion, learning to be and not merely learning to do. education 
of the whole man, and not for one-sidedness, and education 
for life, and not mere schooling which ends with one's leaving 
school. I referred to my five-page comment on the report sent 
to the Indian National Commission for Co-operation with the 
UNESCO at its request and the appreciative response from 
it. I also expounded Swami Vivekananda’s views on education 
as assimilation of ideas and not gathering of information, as 
man-making and character-building education, and quoted from 
the little book: Education by Swami Vivekananda. which 
carries the following brief Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi: 

‘Surely, Vivekananda’s utterances do not need introduction from 
anybody; they carry their own irresistible appeal.’ 

I also quoted the Swami’s great clarion call, freely adapt¬ 
ing a famous line of the over three-thousand-year-old Katha 
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Upanifad: Uttisthata! Jdgrata! Prdpya varan nibodhata — 
‘Arise! Awake! And stop not till the goal is reached!’ 

It is difficult to convey the deep impression that these 
ideas, and especially the utterances of Vivekananda, made on 
the minds of the students as also of the teachers; there was 
pin-drop silence during the speeches, and a sense of cheer¬ 
fulness and joy; and I was impressed by the intelligence and 
alertness of the young students, boys and girls, who seemed 
to be absorbing, like a sponge, all the elevating and strengthen¬ 
ing ideas conveyed to them. At the Kantanshi Secondary 
School and at the Training College, there were question-ans¬ 
wer sessions at the end of my speech and the students put 
very intelligent and pertinent questions. The spontaneous 
outpouring by the student leader of the former, in his thanks¬ 
giving speech, of his hearty appreciation of the ideas pre¬ 
sented in the speech and in the answers to questions, was 
typical of the general response of the students of all the insti¬ 
tutions. There were also very appreciative references to the 
talks in the closing speeches of all the Principals, with special 
emphasis on Swami Vivekananda’s luminous utterances. 

At my request, Mr. Ramesh Jugran of the Indian High 
Commission, who had also come from Lusaka in his own car, 
agreed to present, on behalf of the Government of India, copies 
of Swami Vivekananda’s and my own books to these four in¬ 
stitutions. 

At 4 p.m., Kanubhai and Ambubhai took us to the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre on Choba Avenue. We went round 
the small hostel for three African students, with free bonrd 
and lodging and library facilities, conducted here by the Centre 
under the name of ‘All Saints Home’; we talked to the students 
and found them very appreciative of the services rendered to 
them by the Home: Swami Nishreyasananda and the members 
of the Centre have plans to raise the number of students to 10; 
part of the Centre’s building is rented to two Indian families 
at 45 kwachas a month. Later, I addressed a gathering of 
about 60 Indian ladies and gentlemen in the hall of the Centre 
on The Bhagavad-Gitd, in Hindi. At 6 p.m., we all reached 
the auditorium of the Mufulira Secondary School for my pub- 
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lie lecture; about 100 were present, including a few Africans; 
the Mayor of Mufulira, an African, presided. My one-hour 
speech on India’s Impact on the West through Vivekanandn, 
followed by a ten-minute question-answer session, was listened 
to with the deepest attention by the gathering. The meeting 
ended at 7.10 p.m. with a few touching words of appreciation 
by the Mayor. 

KITWE: After dinner at Kanubhai’s, we thanked Kanu- 
bhai and the members of his family, and also Ambubhai Raval, 
for all their personal love and kindness and efficient organiza¬ 
tion of my programmes, and left Mufulira at 7.40 p.m. and 
reached the town of Kitwe, 26 miles away, and its well-built 
Hindu Hall, at 8.20 p.m., to find an audience of about 150 
Indian men and women, with a sprinkling of Africans also, list¬ 
ening attentively to a speech by Swami Nishreyasananda, who 
had left Mufulira an hour earlier than I, and was introducing 
me to the audience after a programme of bhajans. I addressed 
the gathering for an hour on Swami Vivekananda and Practi¬ 
cal Vedanta and answered stimulating questions put by the 
members of the audience for another half an hour. We reach¬ 
ed the house of our local host, Mr. Dayalji C. Patel, at 
10.30 p.m. and were received by Mrs. Patel. After conversa¬ 
tion with the members of the family, we went to bed at 11 p.m. 

2 February 1074: 

LUANSHYA: It had rained throughout the night. After 
breakfast at 8 a.m., we took leave of our kind hosts and reach¬ 
ed the nearby town of Luanshya, about twenty miles from 
Kitwe; after spending a few minutes at the house of Mr. D.V. 
Patel, President of the Hindu Society, Luanshya. we went with 
him to see the well-built Hindu Hall of the town, and the 
Vedanta Centre’s Sushila Memorial House in the centre of 
the town, now rented out to a European family for 150 kwachas 
a month, and then reached the house of Mr. and Mrs. Suresh 
Solanki, where we were glad to meet Swami Pranava Tirtha 
of Abu, India, the guru of the Solankis and of Chhotubhai 
Parmar. The Swami, now 77 years, hails from Gujarat state, 
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India; he spent his early life in pre-War Burma, later joined 
the freedom struggle of the Indian National Congress, and en¬ 
tered the monastic life in 1948. He has written some books 
in English and Gujarati. He is always cheerful in spite of the 
cancer from which he is suffering. I was much impressed by his 
unpretentious saintliness and amiable disposition. After con¬ 
versing with him and with the devoted Solanki family mem¬ 
bers over tea, we left at 11 a.m. and, after seeing the second 
house in the town owned by the Vedanta Centre, now rented 
out for 70 kwachas a month, we covered the 195 miles to 
Lusaka in four hours — it was cloudy and intermittently 
raining throughout the drive — and reached the house of 
the Khatris in the capital at 3.15 p.m. 

LUSAKA: From 7.30 to 9 p.m., I attended, in the com¬ 
pany of Mr. Raghavan, Director of Housing, Zambia, the Tya- 
garaja Aradhana festival organized by the south Indian com¬ 
munity in Lusaka in the Hindu Hall, where about 200 ladies 
and gentlemen, mostly Indians, had gathered from far and 
near. Five south Indian ladies sang the Pancha ratna 
krtis of Tyagaraja, the outstanding composer, singer, and saint 
of south India of the last century. Two south Indian gentle¬ 
men were accompanying them on the mrdangdm and a Sri 
Lanka Tamil lady on the violin. This was followed by an in¬ 
structive talk in English on Tyagar&ja’s Music by Professor V. 
Subrahmanyam of the University of Zambia. Mr. Raghavan 
left me at Mr. Khatri’s house at 9.30 p.m. 

The Zambia Radio, friends told me, had reported in high¬ 
ly appreciative terms, in its news broadcast this morning, last 
evenings public lecture at the Secondary School auditorium, 
Mufulira. 

3 February 1974: 

LIVINGSTONE: Air India delivered to me this morn¬ 
ing, at long last, my suitcase and books packet, which had 
travelled all the way from Bombay to Rome before reaching 
Lusaka! Swami Nishreyasananda had kindly lent me a pair 
of his clothes for use these five days. 
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Swami Nishreyasananda, Mr. Chhotubhai Parmar, Mr. 
Khatri, and I left Lusaka for Livingstone by Zambian Airways’ 
propeller-driven 40-seat plane at 10.30 a.m., one hour later 
than the scheduled time, on my two-day programme in that 
important southern town, organized by the Indian High Com¬ 
mission in collaboration with the Zambia-India Friendship 
Association, Livingstone. This town was the capital of the 
state when it was the colonialist state of Northern Rhodesia. 
We landed at the Livingstone airport at 11.50 a.m. While 
nearing the airport, I could see the famous Victoria Falls on 
the Zambesi River about five miles from the town, with its 
thick water spray rising high up into the sky like a thick 
column of smoke, for which the natives gave the Falls the 
name: Musi-Oa-Tunya, ‘the smoke that thunders!’ 

On coming out of the plane, we were received by His 
Worship the Mayor of Livingstone. Mr. G. G. W. Siyanbango. 
District Governor, Mr. Samudengo, and by Mr. Oza, Mr. J. D. 
Luchembe, and Mr. Krishen Gopal, Chairman. Secretary, and 
Treasurer, respectively, of the Zambia-India Friendship 
Association, and a large number of Indian ladies and gentle¬ 
men. After exchanging greetings with these kind friends, 
we reached the house (1965-Mikambo Road) of our local hosts. 
Mr. Manibhai K. Patel and Mrs. Bhanu Behn Patel: after dis¬ 
cussing the details of my engagements in the town with the 
several African and Indian members of the Friendship Asso¬ 
ciation Executive Committee, who had reached the house by 
then, we had lunch and a brief rest. From 1.30 to 3.30 p.m., 

I met and talked with the members of the Indian community 
in the parlour of my hosts. After tea at 4 p.m., we left with 
Mr. Gopal in his car on a visit to the Victoria Falls, about 
5 miles from the town. Gopal hails from Aligarh. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, India; he told me that he had heard me earlier at the 
National Academy of Administration, Mussoorie. when he was 
a trainee there in 1961, and again in Jaipur, Rajasthan, when 
I addressed the staff of its Accountant-General's office in 1964. 
He is now on a four-year deputation from the Government 
of India to the Government of Zambia, which has now two 
of its accounts officers on training in India. 
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I was deeply impressed with the beauty and majesty of 
the Falls. Its natural surroundings contrast with the very 
artificial urban surroundings of the Niagara Falls on the U.S.- 
Canada border. The Zambesi River at the Falls is over one 
mile wide; the sight of its four million gallons of water per 
minute (over sixty million gallons per minute in flood sea¬ 
son) tumbling down the 400-feet rocky precipice, throwing up, 
to far and wide, thick columns of spray which can be seen 
from over thirty kilometers distance, and the roar of its con¬ 
stant thundering sound, make an unforgettable impression on 
the visitor. We looked at the Falls from various vantage points, 
watched with fascination the various types of rainbows creat¬ 
ed by the setting sun, crossed over the new knife-edge bridge 
connecting the left bank with the rocky island in the river, 
and viewed the railway bridge, now largely unused due to in¬ 
terstate political tension, connecting Zambia with the white- 
dominated Southern Rhodesia, the boundary of which begins 
from the middle of the river. While crossing the bridge, we 
got drenched, in spite of the rain-coat provided by Gopal, due 
to the spray falling on the bridge with the force of a heavy 
rain. I touched the waters of the Zambesi above the Falls 
with reverence, as Hindus do to all rivers in their own sacred 
motherland of India. I was interested to see a big tree near 
the Falls, the Bao Baab tree, as the Zambians call it, similar 
to the Indian banyan tree in some respects, which grows all 
over Central African table lands between 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
altitudes. Mr. Khatri took many colour films of this visit to 
the Falls; in fact, he has been taking colour films of all the 
programmes since my arrival in Lusaka, and hopes to cover 
also all the programmes of the rest of the three days of the 
Zambia visit. 

We reached the Town Hall at 5.30 p.m. for my main 
public lecture. We were received by the Chairman and Se¬ 
cretary of the Zambia-India Friendship Association, who in¬ 
troduced me to the Honourable Cabinet Minister of the South¬ 
ern Province of Zambia, Mr. W.R. Mwondela, President of 
the public meeting, who and Mrs. Mwondela arrived at the 
hall at the same time as we. Mr. and Mrs. Mwondela and the 
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Chairman and the Secretary of the Association led me on to the 
stage. The hall had, by then, been filled by a cosmopolitan 
gathering of over 300 men and women, which included several 
Europeans and also some Catholic nuns accompanied by the 
African and Indian girl students of their St. Mary's Secondary 
(Girls) School in the town. The meeting began with the sing¬ 
ing of the Zambia National Anthem from a tape record, fol¬ 
lowed by a felicitous welcome speech by the Mayor of Living¬ 
stone, Mr. G.G.W. Siyanbango, garlanding of the guests of 
honour by the Secretary of the Association, Mr. J.D. Lu- 
chembe, and an introductory speech by the Hon’ble Cabinet 
Minister, who said at the end of his brief speech that he, along 
with his wife and others in the gathering, was eager to listen 
to the speech of the Indian philosopher on the announced 
subject: Philosophy of Humanism and International Brother¬ 
hood. Mr. Oza, Chairman of the Association, then introduced 
me to the gathering and requested me to address them. 

I spoke for an hour on the subject, in the course of which 
I expounded the philosophical basis of humanism from the 
point of view of India and her hoary Vedanta, with its central 
leaching of the inherent divinity of man and of human equa¬ 
lity based on it, and its re-authentication in the modern age in 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda; I referred to the 
significance of Swami Vivekananda’s opening of his speech at 
the Chicago World Parliament of Religions in 1893 with the 
words: Sisters and Brothers of America f the tumultuous ova¬ 
tion with which the vast audience of about 7,000 men and 
women in front of him had responded to those five words, and 
to the power of the lived conviction of the speaker and his 
people’s culture behind them. I referred also to the recent 
discussion about race in the U.S.A., in the wake of the con¬ 
troversial article, resurrecting an old controversy in the biology 
of the last century about the relative importance of nature 
versus nurture, written by one Dr. R. Arthur Jensen, Pro¬ 
fessor of Educational Psychology at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, in The Harvard Educational Review , in its 
1969 winter issue, propounding a thesis, long discredited by 
science, that intelligence is genetically determined and fixed, 
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and that cultural factors and influences have no power to in¬ 
crease or decrease it, and to the protests by other scientists 
against that science-veneered, but racially biassed, approach, 
and to the thirteen-point unanimous declaration of the 1964- 
Unesco-sponsored science conference at Moscow repudiating 
any scientific basis for the theory and attitude of racial superi¬ 
ority. 

The Cabinet Minister and the rest of the gathering listen¬ 
ed to the speech in pin-drop silence and attention. There was 
a very stimulating half-hour question-answer session after the 
speech; the questions, all of which were put by the African 
section of the audience, including the Cabinet Minister, re¬ 
flected the deep interest the lecture and theme had aroused, 
and the eagerness to hear what India had to say on Zambia’s 
national philosophy of politics and administration. The meet¬ 
ing ended with a speech of thanks, charged with much feel¬ 
ing, by the Secretary of the Association. 

Taking leave of the Hon. Minister and other friends, we 
reached home and had our dinner, after which I addressed a 
public meeting of the Hindus of the town, under the auspices 
of their Bhajana Mandali , in their spacious Hindu Hall, where 
over 200 Hindu ladies and gentlemen and children had gather¬ 
ed to hear me speak in Hindi on Sivami Vivekananda and 
Dynamic Hinduism. I spoke from 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. and ans¬ 
wered stimulating questions during the next half an hour. It 
was an enjoyable get-together for one and all. 

4 February 1974: 

Friends took me on a visit to the Livingstone Museum, the 
main national museum in Zambia, at 8.30 a.m. We were re¬ 
ceived by the Director, Mr. Kafungulwa Mubitana, who took 
us round its various departments and, at the end, at his re¬ 
quest, I gave a short speech on Culture and the Importance 
oj Museums at an impromptu meeting of his staff held in its 
meeting hall. Taking leave of the Director, we reached the 
office of the Cabinet Minister of the Southern Province, Mr. 
W. R. Mwondela, at 9.45 a.m. The Hon. Minister received 
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us very cordially; we were joined soon by Mr. J. D. Luchembe, 
Chief Educational Officer of the Southern Province and Secre¬ 
tary of Zambia-India Friendship Association, who had a happy 
tour of India in 1971 to recruit teachers for sen-ice in Zambia. 
Mr. Moonga, Permanent Secretary. Southern Province, and 
previously Cabinet Minister to the Central Province of Lusaka 
and nearby regions, and Mr. L. Samundengo, District Go¬ 
vernor. The Hon. Minister had with him a sheet of paper 
containing questions, arising out of last evening s lecture, 
which he intended to clear at this informal meeting. The 
questions, and my answers to them, which elicited the live¬ 
liest interest from all those present, continued from 9.45 to 
11 a.m. They related to the political, socio-economic, and 
cultural problems of modern Zambia and what light India's 
experience and wisdom could throw on them. I presented 
copies of some Vedanta literature to the Hon. Minister and 
other Zambian Africans present, which they received with 
expressions of thankfulness. Though only some of the ques¬ 
tions in the list had been dealt with, we begged leave of the 
Hon. Minister to close the interview and, thanking him and 
other friends present, we left at 11 a.m.. as I had already 
been late for my next scheduled engagement at the David 
Livingstone Teachers’ Training College. 

We reached the college at 11.15 a.m. and were received 
by its Principal, Mr. R. M. Sichala. and by Mr. Z. K. Sika- 
buba, Principal of the neighbouring Trades School, whose 300 
trainees had been brought over to the college auditorium 
to join with its own 200 trainees to hear me speak, for want 
of time for a separate meeting. There were also about 50 
teachers of both the institutions present. After introduction 
by Mr. Sichala, I spoke on the announced subject of Phdoso- 
phy of Humanism and International Brotherhood, during 
which I also expounded Swami Vivekananda's ideas on matt- 
making education. The gathering listened to the 50-mmutes 
speech in pin-drop silence and attention. This was followed 
by a stimulating ten-minutes question-answer session, and a 
very touching vote of thanks by the Principal, who expressed 
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very feelingly his gratefulness for the new and inspiring ideas 
conveyed in the speech. 

On our way to the house of Mr. Krishen Gopal and Mrs. 
Vimalesh Gopal for lunch at 12.30 p.m., we heard from our 
Zambian friends that the Vice-Principal of the college, an In¬ 
dian Christian from Andhra Pradesh, Mr. Frederik Charles, 
had tried, actuated by the usual narrow ‘colonialist Christian’ 
point of view, to influence and mislead the African Principal to 
drop the lecture programme, as a result of which the Prin¬ 
cipal, who had been, at first, very enthusiastic about it, had 
later cooled off and had to be persuaded again by his superiors 
in the education department to go in for it. The Vice-Prin¬ 
cipal had attended the lecture, it seems, and our friends ex¬ 
pressed the hope that he had become re-educated into the 
broad and tolerant spirit of Indian culture by the experience, 
and had become gratified, as much by the joyous response of 
the Principal to the talk, as by its wholesome impact on the 
vast student audience. 

After lunch, we reached the Hilcrest, an efficiently run 
secondary school, at 2.45 p.m., on our way to the airport, 
and for my last engagement in Livingstone. We were re¬ 
ceived by the Principal, Sardar Man Mohan Singh Dhamon 
(of Punjab, India), who introduced me to his waiting cosmo¬ 
politan students and staff, about 600 in all, gathered in the 
school auditorium, and requested me to address them. 

During my brief half-hour speech, which was listened to 
attentively and with keen interest by the gathering, I stress¬ 
ed the need to convert the student’s search for, and gaining 
of, knowledge into real mental growth, through viewing edu¬ 
cation as the training of the mind and not as the stuffing of 
the brain, and into spiritual growth, through carrying human 
growth beyond its physical and intellectual dimensions into 
its spiritual dimension; through carrying man’s evolution, in 
the language of twentieth-century biology, from the merely 
organic phase into its specifically human psycho-social phase; 
through manifesting, in the language of India’s ancient Vedanta 
philosophy, man’s innate divinity. The by-product of this spi¬ 
ritual growth, this psycho-social evolution, this manifestation 
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of the divinity within man, is the spontaneity of ethical aware¬ 
ness. human concern, and the spirit and mood of service. 

The speech was followed by a brief but stimulating ques¬ 
tion-answer session which, and also the thanks-giving speech 
by one of the students, revealed the impact of the speech or. 
the listeners. 

We left the school at 3.45 p.m. and reached the airport at 
4 p.m. Taking leave of the several friends, African and In¬ 
dian, who had come there to see us off, Swami Nishreyasan- 
anda, Mr. Khatri, Mr. Chhotubhai Parmar, and I left Living¬ 
stone by the Zambian Airways plane at 4.30 p.m. and landed 
at Lusaka at 5.50 p.m. and reached home at 6.15 p.m. 

LUSAKA: At 8 p.m., Mr. and Mrs. Khatri took me to 
the house of Mr. Chhotubhai Parmar for an informal talk to 
the members of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre. I was re¬ 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Parmar and introduced to the group 
of about seventy-five Indian ladies and gentlemen, members 
and sympathisers of the Centre, who had assembled in the 
spacious parlour of the Parmars. The Centre, founded in 1967 
in Lusaka, proclaims, in a pamphlet issued by it: 

The Constitution of the Centre is based on the following funda¬ 
mental truths stated by Swami Vivckananda: * Each soul is poten¬ 
tially divine. The goal is to manifest this divine within by controlling 
Nature, both internal and external. This is to be achieved by 
study, work, worship, psychic control, or philosophy, by one or more 
or all of them.” 

•In furtherance of the above, the immediate object of the Centre 
shall be to promote among interested people in Zambia, irrespective 
of race, creed, or sex, a deeper understanding of the various religious and 
philosophical movements of the world.’ 

After bhajan, I spoke to the group for an hour on 
Vedanta and the Ideals and Activities of the Raimkrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement, and discussed with them for another 
hour the need for, and the ways and means of, developing the 
Lusaka Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre and the immediate con¬ 
struction of a suitable building on its two-acre site, with a view 
to making it effectively contribute the broad and rational and 
humanistic spirituality of the world-wide Vedanta movement 
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to the strengthening and deepening of the humanism of the 
Zambian State and the spiritual life of the Zambian people. 
After the members left at 10.30 p.m., we had dinner with 
the Parmars and returned home at 11 p.m. 

Dr. Kenneth David Kaunda, Head of the State of Zambia 
and Father of the nation, I learnt from friends here, has 
studied the life and works of Swami Vivekananda and de¬ 
rived inspiration from the same. The Secretary of the Cen¬ 
tre, Mr. Khatri, gave me the following photostat copy of ‘A 
Message from His Excellency the President of the Republic 
of Zambia, Dr. K. D. Kaunda, on Swami Vivekananda’s 107th 
Birthday Anniversary’, on the occasion of its celebration by 
the Centre in 1970: 

State House, Lusaka. 

The Republic of Zambia, 

10 January 1970 

I feel happy to associate myself with the members of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre. Zambia, who are paying homage to Swami 
Vivekananda. one of many intellectuals of India. I have known him 
as a "fire of spiritual energy” through his biography by a Nobel Lau¬ 
reate of France. Romain Rolland. 

Zambia’s peoples have arrived at a more formidable stage of eco¬ 
nomic and social upheaval and. therefore, it is significant that the 
anniversary of such a religious genius is celebrated in our country. 

He radiated God and Life Eternal not only in India but in Western 
hemisphere also, in the latter half of the last century, when the world 
needed impartial spiritual strength and peoples were seeking new direc¬ 
tion. May Swami Vivekananda’s established practice of equality and 
regard for every soul’s potential divinity inspire all the participants 
here and abroad, to follow that man of God and contribute to the 
struggle of humanists trying to pave a road, on which nations to be 
nations must humbly march to the destination of world brotherhood. 

Kenneth D. Kaunda, 
President. 


5 February 1974: 

Mr. Ramesh Jugran of the Indian High Commission took 
mo at 11 a.m. to the Evelyn Hone College of Applied Arts and 
Commerce for a talk to its Journalism Course students. I was 
received by Mr. A. R. Maine, Head of its Journalism Course 
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Department, who introduced me to his students — about 15 
men and women — assembled in a class room. I spoke to 
them for an hour on The Social Responsibilities oj Journalists, 
especially in the developing societies of Africa and Asia, and 
stressed the need, towards the end of the talk, for journalists 
to compose themselves after a hard work, not through mind- 
and-body*destroying drinks and drugs, but through yoga phy¬ 
sical culture and meditation. This gentle hint of a great sub¬ 
ject roused the greatest interest of the young audience in 
front of me who, in the forty-five minutes of question-answer 
session that followed, spent more time in elucidating this sub¬ 
ject than anything else. Mr. Maine said that he had been 
practising yoga physical exercises for some time now, with 
much benefit to his health, but that he was eager now to rise 
from the physical to the spiritual and philosophical levels of 
this great discipline. Mr. Erick Bwalya, the young African 
student who thanked me at the end of the session, did so with 
much feeling and warmth, and referred appreciatively to his 
having read some literature on Indian philosophy, including 
some books of mine. It was undoubtedly an impressive ses¬ 
sion that I had with an important section of young Zambia. 

After lunch, I was taken to my next engagement of the 
day — a talk to the students of classes IV and V of David 
Kaunda Secondary School, an elite institution, from 2.30 to 
3.30 p.m. After introduction by the Head Master, an English¬ 
man, I spoke to the gathering of about 200 students and staff 
on Education and Human Development, during which I spe¬ 
cially stressed the need for combining the value of freedom, 
achieved at the stage of individuality, with the values of res¬ 
ponsibility and service, in order to help man to emerge into 
the spiritual maturity of personality. These ideas, novel as 
much to the teachers present as to their students, aroused the 
interest of both, which found expression in the stimulating 
ten minutes of question-answer session that followed, during 
which one thoughtful African boy asked this significant 
question: 

If one works with his tools and that helps national deve- 
P.L.W.—87 
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lopment, what is the need for him to acquire all this know¬ 
ledge? 

My reply, which said that, without knowledge accom¬ 
panying the use of tools, the user of tools may himself be¬ 
come a tool in the hands of some others, raised a burst of 
applause, as much from the questioner as from the rest of the 
audience, as an evident expression of satisfaction. 

We reached the Zambia Government’s Institute of Public 
Administration at 3.45 p.m. for a scheduled address on The 
Effect of Humanistic Society on Public Administration to its 
trainees and staff numbering about 200. I was welcomed by 
its African Director, as well as by the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner who had already reached there, and they led me to the 
waiting audience, consisting of Zambia’s top administrative 
personnel, assembled, for want of a commodious auditorium, 
in the Institute’s dining hall. After a brief speech of welcome 
and introduction of the guest speaker by the Director, I spoke 
for an hour on the announced subject, in the course of which 
I specially laid stress on the need for administrators, especially 
in all developing countries like Zambia and India, to develop a 
unique spiritual capacity, which I have termed Imaginative 
sympathy and which is the by-product of the evolution or 
growth of man’s static individuality into the dynamic, respon¬ 
sible and responsive personality, thereby converting a dull 
dead bureaucracy into a dynamic development-oriented admi¬ 
nistration responsive to, and capable of satisfying, the urges 
and aspirations of the people. I quoted also, in this connec¬ 
tion, the delineation of a welfare state given by India's great¬ 
est classical poet and dramatist of about the fifth century A.D., 
namely, Kalidasa, in his Raghuvamsam (1.18): 

Prajanam eva bhutyartham sa tdbhyo balim agrahit; 

Sahasra-gunam-utsrastum ddatte hi rasam ravih — 

‘He (a king of the ancient Raghu dynasty) took taxes from 
the people only to return them back to the people in the form 
of welfare measures, like the sun that takes moisture from the 
earth only to return it back to the earth in thousand-fold 
measure in the form of beneficent rain’. 
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The talk, which was listened to by the gathering with 
close attention and interest, was followed by a stimulating 15- 
minute session of questions and answers, one of which referred 
to the relevance of Zambia’s political philosophy of humanism. 
Towards the end, one of the teachers of humanism in the In¬ 
stitute, Rev. Temple, an Englishman. I was told, resident in 
Zambia for over thirty years and closely associated with 
President Kaunda for many years, rose from his seat and said 
that he was venturing not to put any question but only to 
make an observation: 

I deeply appreciate the emphasis put by the speaker on the need 
to develop intellectual conviction on the part of all administrators, if 
the Zambian state philosophy of humanism, which was the most pro¬ 
gressive ideology of the modem age. was to be an effective instrument 
of human development; and I thank the Swami for stressing, with all the 
authority and prestige of a philosopher and scholar from India, what 
I inyself had been conveying to my trainees here all the.se years, and I 
would suggest to the Government of Zambia to make the Swami a 
permanent teacher in this Institute! 

This was greeted with a burst of appreciative applause 
by the gathering. After a brief but warm speech of thanks 
by one of the trainees, I got up again and announced, in res¬ 
ponse to that suggestion of Rev. Temple that, since my res¬ 
ponsibilities in India would not pennit my extending my stay- 
in Zambia, I would do the next best thing, namely, imme¬ 
diately presenting to the Institute, through the Lusaka Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre, a set of my two books, namely, The 
Message of the Upanifads and Eternal Values jor a Chang- 
ing Society , both released by the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, at a large public meeting in New Delhi 
in June 1971, and the latter containing several lectures and 
writings dealing with, apart from other subjects, the theme 
of development administration. This was greeted with an¬ 
other burst of appreciative applause from the audience. 

Taking leave of the Director and the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner, we left the Institute at 5.30 p.m. and, after a brief 
rest at Mr. Khatri’s home, reached the Kalemba Hall, Tito 
Road, at 6 p.m., for a scheduled public lecture under the aus¬ 
pices of the Newman Study Group, Lusaka, on a subject spe- 
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daily chosen by the Indian High Commissioner: Hinduism in 
Its Broad Perspective. Over 200 ladies and gentlemen were 
present; they constituted a cross section of the capital’s intel¬ 
ligentsia, including the University Pro-Vice-Chancellor (an 
African), several Catholic monks and nuns, several profes¬ 
sors (whites), the Indian High Commissioner Mr. Thomas and 
Mrs. Thomas, and several Indian and African ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Rev. Father Andrews, a distinguished local intellectual, 
presided. After introducing me to the audience, he called 
upon me to address the expectant gathering on the announced 
subject. 

I spoke for an hour; this was followed by a thoughtful 
question-answer session of fifteen minutes. The subject and 
its treatment, with stress on Hinduism’s relevance to the sci¬ 
entific, anti-dogmatic, and spiritually hungry modem man, its 
orientation and re-authentication in the modern age by Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, and the strength of the 
rational, universal, and practical Vedanta philosophy behind it, 
held the attention and interest of the highly cultured audience 
throughout the talk and produced an elevating atmosphere in 
the hall, which found spontaneous expression in a hearty ap¬ 
plause at the end of the main speech, and in the remarks of 
several members of the audience at the close of the session 
at 7.30 p.m. 

We returned home at 7.45 p.m. and reached the residence 
of the Indian High Commissioner at 8.30 p.m. for a quiet 
dinner with him and his family. We returned home at 10.20 
p m. and I went to bed at midnight, after an intimate conver¬ 
sation with Swami Nishreyasananda, the members of the de¬ 
voted family of my hosts, the Khatris, and Mr. Chhotubhai 
Parmar, about the development of the local Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre, and the drawing up of a list of about Rs. 7,000 
worth of books of the Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature to be ordered by it from India to meet the local de¬ 
mand raised by the current tour. 

6 February 1974: 

In response to an invitation to address the whole college, 
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in the wake of the keen interest generated at last morning s 
talk to, and discussion with, the journalistic course students 
of the Evelyn Hone College of Applied Arts and Commerce. 1 
reached the college at 8.15 a.m. accompanied by Mr. Ramesh 
Jugran, and was welcomed by the Principal and introduced 
by him to the assembled students and staff. I spoke to the 
gathering on Man-making and Character-building Education, 
on the lines of Swami Vivekananda’s ideas on the subject. 
The interest roused in the theme found expression in the sti¬ 
mulating question-answer session of forty-five minutes, fol¬ 
lowing the one-hour lecture. This was followed by the next 
programme of an hours lecture, punctuated by a heavy down¬ 
pour of rain accompanied by thunder and lightning, on Reli¬ 
gion as Spiritual Growth, at the Catholic St. Dominic Convent 
Girls School from 11 a.m. — my last engagement in Zambia. 
When the talk was suspended during the rain for not being 
able to make myself heard, the girls gathered round me in 
groups in great enthusiasm, when much informal and intimate 
questions and answers went on. When the meeting ended and 
I took leave of the staff and students at 12 noon, the rain was 
still falling heavily. I reached the home of the Khatris. had my 
lunch along w.th members of the family and Swami Nishveya- 
sananda at 1 p.m., and reached the Lusaka international air¬ 
port at 2 p.m. Mr. Ramesh Jugran and some other Indian 
High Commission staff and some Indian ladies and gentlemen 
reached the airport a little later. Taking leave of these 
friends, I left Lusaka at 3 p.m. by East African Airlines flight 
834 and landed at the international airport, Dar es Salaam, 
Republic of Tanzania, at 6 p.m. 

REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 
DAR ES SALAAM: I was received by an officer of the 
local Indian High Commission and was housed for the night 
in the guest house of an impressive Hindu temple in the city. 
I addressed a public meeting of over 300 Hindus, assembled 
in the temple, in Hindi and English, on SandUnia Dharvui and 
Sri Ramakrishna, at 9.30 p.m., and conversed with members 
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of the audience later. I was given dinner by a devoted Guja¬ 
rati family living close to the temple. 

7 February 1974: 

Taking leave of the High Commissioner of India to Tan¬ 
zania, who had come to greet me in the morning, and of the 
members of the hospitable Gujarati family, I reached the air¬ 
port, accompanied by an officer of the Indian High Commis¬ 
sion, at 10 a.m. and, taking leave of him, I left Dar es Salaam 
at 12.30 p.m., two and a half hours behind schedule, by East 
African Airlines flight 941, and landed at Tananarive, capital 
of the Malagasy Republic, Madagascar, at 2.30 p.m. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC (MADAGASCAR) 

TANANARIVE: On coming out of the plane, I was 
greeted and welcomed by Mr. K. R. Krishnaswami, Indian 
Ambassador to the Malagasy Republic, who conducted me to 
the airport arrival lounge. Mr. Krishnaswami, who had ear¬ 
lier, as First Counsellor of the Indian Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, organized my one-week programmes in Brazil 
during my lecture tour of South American countries in 1969, 
had been in constant touch with the Indian High Commission, 
Lusaka, and the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New 
Delhi, ever since my current African tour was proposed, and 
had done everything to ensure that Madagascar was included 
in my itinerary. 

The simple immigration and customs formalities were 
easily gone through. Mr. Krishnaswami then introduced me 
lo his colleague, Mr. Ravi Varma of the Indian Embassy, and 
to Mr. Alexandre Rakotondrainibe, Conseiller Superieur des 
Institutions (the founder and Director of a local Centre de 
Raja Yoga, Tananarive, and a disciple of the late Swami 
Siddheswarananda (of the Ramakrishna Order) who was the 
founder of the Centre Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz, 
France), lo the representative of Tananarive’s prominent 
national daily, Mr. Andrianjaka Rasodomihaso of The Mada- 
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gascar Matin, and to Mr. Rapasi of the national news agency, 
The Agence Madagascar Presse. These two then interviewed 
me, Mr. Varma acting as interpreter from French to English 
and vice versa. As it was a French colony before independ¬ 
ence, Madagascar’s official language is French and the language 
of the common people is Malagasy. English is slowly gaining 
ground since independence. Its currency is the Franc, the 
exchange value of which is 1,000 francs for 29 Indian rupees. 
Mr. Krishnaswami then drove me to his official residence, 
which we reached at 4 p.m. I was received by Mrs. Rukmini 
Krishnaswami and Miss Shanti Krishnaswami. 

After tea and a brief rest, all four of us reached the audi¬ 
torium of the Ministry of Education of the Republic at 7 p.m. 
for my first public lecture in the city, organized by the Centre 
de Raja Yoga of Mr. Alexandre Rakotondrainibe, who presid¬ 
ed over the meeting. The audience that had filled the audi¬ 
torium consisted of a cross section of the capital’s cosmopolitan 
population, with a predominance of young people. The Pre¬ 
sident introduced me in a felicitous speech in French and 
requested me to address them on the announced subject: 
Spirituality and the Physical Sciences. I was much impress¬ 
ed with the keen attentiveness and spiritual enthusiasm of the 
audience which listened to the speech, and its translation, 
senience by sentence, into French, by Mrs. Vera Gravier; she 
teaches French at the local Alliance Francaise, of which her 
husband is the Director and under the auspices of which I am 
to speak tomorrow evening. The lecture was followed by 
half an hour of stimulating question-answer session. We re¬ 
turned home at 9 p.m. 

Madagascar, with its area of 228,000 square miles, is the 
fourth largest island of the world, after Greenland, New 
Guinea, and Borneo. It lies about 250 miles from the African 
continent of which, according to some geologists, it formed a 
part over 150 to 180 millions years ago, and both of which 
formed part of an ancient continent called Gondwanaland which 
embraced also the southern part of India. 

The early history of Madagascar is uncertain. But it is 
widely held that the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
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the island came by sea at least a thousand years before the 
Christian era. Discussing the origin of the people of Mada¬ 
gascar, Raymond K. Kent says (From Madagascar to the 
Malagasy Republic, pp. 4-6): 

Physically, the Malagasy are a highly mixed people, a complex of 
Negroid, Mongoloid, and Caucasoid types. According to George P. 
Murdock. "The Negroid element predominates, especially in the coastal 
regions, whereas the Mongoloid element is strongest on the interior 
plateau. The Caucasoid element, much the least significant, is most 
noticeable in ... regions where there is definite historical evidence of 
Arab and European settlement.'’ Another authority, A. Rakoto-Ratsi- 
mamanga. notes that about 54 per cent of the population is Negroid. 
32 per cent Indonesian Mongoloid, and 9 per cent Indo-European. The 
presence of the two pervasive ethnic types has led to two opposite 
schools of thought, one claiming that the first inhabitants came from 
nearby Africa, and the other holding that they came from one of the 
Indonesian islands. In a recent discussion of the problem. Murdock 
concludes that Borneo is the most likely home of the first Malagasy. 
While there are tribes in which the Indonesian-Mongoloid type (Merina) 
prevails, racial animosities as such arc not a social and political issue 
of any real significance in Madagascar.’ 

The name Madagascar was given to the island by Marco 
Polo, although he never visited it himself. After gaining in¬ 
dependence from the French on 26 June 1960, the people esta¬ 
blished the Malagasy Republic under the guidance of its 
popular national leader, Mr. Tsiranana Philbert, who was 
elected its first President and Head of the Government. The 
people of the Republic are called Malagasy, in pronouncing 
which and most other words of the country’s language, the 
last letter is omitted: thus. Malagasy as Malagas, Tananarive 
as Tananariv. The island is 1,600 km. long and its width 
varies between 450 and 570 km. The present population is 
about 7,500,000. The island divides itself into three distinct 
lengthwise regions, lying fairly parallel to each other: In the 
centre lie the highlands, averaging an altitude of 1,200 to 
1.400 meters, in which is situated the capital city, Tananarive; 
* n *^ e eas * l* es a narrow belt between the highlands and the 
Indian Ocean, which has warm and humid climate. To the 
west lie wide sedimentary lands, including low table lands and 
vast open country. Annual rainfall varies between 15 inches 
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in the south and 100 inches in the east, with an average of 
25-30 inches. The island is underpopulated, though the popu¬ 
lation itself is very young, since 60 per cent of it belong to 
the age-group of 21 and below. Unlike in many Asian and 
Western countries today, the Malagasy State encourages larger 
families. Apart from the Malagasy people, there are about 
90,000 whites, 18,000 from India, and 10,000 Chinese. 

The political history of Madagascar emerges about 1500 
A.D. when a small kingdom, formed of hamlets, became the 
nucleus of the Marina State ruled over by a queen by name 
Rangita. In the succeeding centuries, the kingdom expanded 
and prospered under successive kings and queens. During 
these centuries, European influence, starting in the sixteenth 
century, continued to penetrate the island, first, under the 
Portuguese and, later, under the French auspices. Christia¬ 
nity gained ground steadily and became well established by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Soon, the dismal 
story of European colonialism, then being enacted in other 
countries of Africa and Asia, became enacted in Madagascar 
also. In 1800, England recognized France's dominant posi¬ 
tion over the island. During the reign of Queen Rahavalona 
the Third, French troops invaded the island and seized all 
power in 1895, and proclaimed a French colony over the island 
the next year. 

National resistance to French imperialism started from 
the very beginning, and continued sporadically throughout the 
nineteenth and early decades of the present century. Natio¬ 
nalist political resistance, followed by tardy political conces¬ 
sions by the French Government, continued for decades until, 
in 1947, the bloody revolt of the people, and its ruthless sup¬ 
pression by the French colonialist regime, roused the whole 
Malagasy nation, which compelled the French to introduce 
universal adult franchise in 1956. and from which emerged in¬ 
to national political dominance, in 1957. the Party Social 
Democrate (PSD) and its leader, Tsiranana Philbert. The 
influence of the party soon spread throughout the island and 
it proclaimed a Malagasy Republic on 14 October 1958, which 
date is thereafter celebrated as the Malagasy National Day. 
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Tsiranana was a school teacher, who had gained political 
experience as Madagascar’s deputy in the French National 
Assembly in Paris and had also acquired a diploma from the 
Montpellier University in France. In 1960, the French Gov¬ 
ernment realized at long last that the colonial era was out of 
date and, on 26 June of that year, recognized the independence 
of the Malagasy Republic in a peaceful transfer of power and 
the ushering in of continued friendly relations between the 
two nations. 26 June is celebrated as Independence Day in 
the country. 

8 February 1974: 

Ambassador Krishnaswami took me to the Indian Chan¬ 
cery in the afternoon to meet the Indian Embassy staff and 
their families, a group of about 14 men and women. Re¬ 
quested by the Ambassador, I addressed the group for half an 
hour and later conversed informally with the members. This 
was followed by a press interview, in the same Chancery 
premises, with correspondents of some of the Malagasy news¬ 
papers, and a visit to the Centre de Raja Yoga of Mr. Alexan¬ 
dre Rakotondrainibe. At 7 p.m., we reached the hall of the 
.Alliance Francaise for my lecture on The Harnunvy of Reli¬ 
gions. The hall was full. Dr. Joseph Rakotonirainy, Direc¬ 
tor. Centre Cultural International, presided. The speech was 
translated on this occasion, sentence by sentence, into French 
and into Malagasy, since several people in the audience last 
evening had experienced difficulty in following French. The 
speech was followed by an animated 20-minute question- 
answer session. We returned home at 9 p.m. 

I was much struck with the Indo-Indonesian features of 
the audiences at the two meetings and of most of the people 
in the streets and bazars. In fact, in several respects, the 
country looks like another Java to the west of the Indian 
Ocean. 

.9 February 1974: 

This morning's Madagascar Matin has published last 
afternoon’s interview on the front page, with a photo. In fact, 
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all these three days, it has been publishing announcements of 
my arrival, airport interview, and reports of lectures, on its 
front page — a rare honour, Ambassador Krishnaswami said, 
not usually given to most visiting dignitaries. This morning's 
despatch had been introduced with the following sentence 
from The Letters of Swami Vivekananda, which I had quoted 
at the interview: 

‘So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every 
man a traitor who, having been educated at their expense, pays not 
the least heed to them.’ 

The Malagasy Radio also had regularly announced the 
lectures and reported, in high appreciation, the lecture of the 
7th evening. 

Taking leave of Mrs. and Miss Krishnaswami, I left the 
Ambassador’s residence with Mr. Krishnaswami and Mr. Ravi 
Varma and reached the airport at 10.30 a.m. Mr. G. D. Meh- 
rotra, First Secretary of the Embassy, Mr. Alexandre Rakoton- 
drainibe, and a Malagasy lady who teaches Sociology and 
Malagasy Tradition in the university and who had attended 
both the lectures, also reached the airport soon after. 

Thanking Ambassador Krishnaswami and all these 
friends, I took leave of them and left Tananarive by Air 
France flight 491 at 11.40 a.m. — one and a half hours 
behind the scheduled time — and, after an hour’s flight over 
the blue waters of the Indian Ocean, landed at the internatio¬ 
nal airport on the Reunion Island at 12.45 p.m. It is 800 
square miles in area and lies 440 miles south-east of Mada¬ 
gascar. It has a population of 400,000, of which 100,000, main¬ 
ly Creole, is concentrated in the capital town, Saint Denis. 
It is still associated with France politically and culturally. 
After half an hours halt on this island, the plane took off 
and, covering 160 miles of the Indian Ocean, landed at the 
international airport at Plaissance, on the island of Mauritius, 
at 2.40 p.m. local time. 

REPUBLIC OF MAURITIUS 

VACO AS: There was a heavy downpour while landing 
and it continued for the next two hours. On coming into 
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the Arrival Lounge, I was received by Brahmachari Sridhara 
Chaitanya and a group of devotees of the local Ramakrishna 
Mission, and Mr. Udai Singh and Mr. A. C. Misra, First and 
Second Secretaries, respectively, of the Indian High Commis¬ 
sion, who helped to complete the customs and immigration 
formalities. Taking leave of these friends, I left with the 
Brahmachari in the Ramakrishna Mission car at 3.15 p.m. 
and reached the Ramakrishna Mission in the township of 
Vacoas at 4 p.m. 

After tea and informal discussions with the Mission 
devotees, I accompanied Sridhara Chaitanya and reached the 
Indian High Commission at 6.30 p.m. for a scheduled fonnal 
Reception by the Commission. I was received by the Indian 
High Commissioner, Mr. Krishna Dayal Sharma, and Mrs. 
Veena Sharma, and introduced to the fifty and odd guests, 
consisting of Mauritian citizens, Indian citizens working in 
Mauritius, and the High Commission staff. Over refresh¬ 
ments and fruit juice, much interesting conversation and dis¬ 
cussion went on for over an hour. Taking leave of these 
friends at 8 p.m., the Brahmachari and I returned to the 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

Mauritius is a small pear-shaped island in the Indian 
Ocean, with an area of about 720 square miles and surround¬ 
ed almost entirely by coral reefs. Port Louis, the capital, 
with a population of about 1.00,000, is the main seaport and 
lies about 30 miles from the airport. 

The island has a colourful and tragic history since it be¬ 
came a human abode in the sixteenth century. It had been 
visited earlier by Malay and Arab and Portuguese sailors. 
Dutch sailors visited it in 1598 and named it Maurice, after 
their ruler. Prince Maurice of Nassau, from which it derives 
its present name, and occupied it in 1638. The French seized 
the island from the Dutch in 1722 and controlled it, till the 
British seized it from the French in 1810, during the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars, with a view to protecting their new Indian em¬ 
pire and Indian trade, both of which had been harrassed by 
the French during the previous decades. 

The four centuries of Mauritian history since its contact 
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with the Europeans is a continuous story of human tragedy, 
like the tragic stories of similar European colonies elsewhere. 
The Dutch needed labour; and they brought a hundred black 
slaves from the neighbouring Madagascar. The Dutch con¬ 
tinued this slave traffic for several decades. The slaves often 
reacted violently against their oppressive masters and some¬ 
times managed to run away. Later, the French brought 
slaves from their other colonies, which policy continued 
throughout the period of their rule, and which left a very 
bad legacy to the later, somewhat enlightened, post-slavery- 
emancipation policy of their successor British rulers, in the 
form of an exploitative and oppressive racial psychology of the 
entrenched French planter class. 

For, within two decades of the British occupation of the 
•island, Britain was swayed by liberal humanitarian ideolo¬ 
gies, leading to the abolition of slavery and the emancipation 
of the slaves throughout the British Empire in 1833. The 
white planters in Mauritius fiercely resisted, first, the formu¬ 
lation and, later, the implementation of this humanitarian 
policy, as they had earlier resisted successfully Napolean 
Bonaparte’s introduction of similar humanitarian measures, in 
the wake of the humanist wave of the French Revolution. 

The French had brought to the island not only unskilled 
black slave labour from their other colonies, but also skilled 
Indian labour from their Indian possessions, such as Pondi¬ 
cherry. Both types of labour had contributed much to the 
economic development of the island. The skilled Indian 
labour included people with secretariat skills, landowners, 
merchants, and jewellers. During the French colonial 
period, as much as during the British colonial period, there 
were, occasionally, enlightened administrators, who tried to 
protect the slaves and labourers from the inhuman oppres¬ 
sions of the white planters. There is an amazing uniformity 
in the psychology of the Western colonialist white planter 
class of the modern period all over the world — Australia, 
Tasmania, Fiji, the American colonies. West Indies, and else¬ 
where. They were unashamedly cruel and sadistic; wiping 
away whole populations of lesser breeds was the hallmark of 
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their civilization; and, in this, they were helped and protected, 
as much by the colonialist home governments of the Western 
states as by their Christian Churches, for full three centuries. 

When humanism began to rise and gain ground in the 
colonialist home countries from the mid-nineteenth-century on¬ 
wards, enlightened Western conscience became shocked at 
these doings of their fellow-Westerners. Clive Turnbull gives 
the gruesome story of such a thorough genocide, embellished 
with documentary evidence and revealing the humanist’s shock, 
in his book: Black War: The Extermination of the Tasmanian 
Aborigines. American writers have similarly dealt with the 
inhuman treatment of the Red Indians and the blacks in their 
country. Mr. Moonindranath Varma, in his revealing book: 
Indian Immigrants and Their Descendants in Mauritius, Vol. 
I, 1973, published in Mauritius, after stating that ‘at one time 
a planter was authorised by law to be cruel to his black 
workers, to beat them up to 30 strokes, 60 strokes, 120 
strokes’, quotes the words of one Mr. T. V. Bulpin, thus (p. 6): 

“At this distance, it is difficult to understand exactly what made 
the planters behave in so lunatic a manner. In their favour, it must 
be remembered that they were not themselves, not conscious of any 
wrong in what they did. To raid slaves, to murder all those who op¬ 
posed them, to break up families, to treat their captives with barbarous 
hardness, to sell them as animals, and to exploit them with a ruth¬ 
lessness only tempered by the thought that slaves were articles of value 
which, maimed and starved, represented capital loss: all those acts, 
which we now consider the behaviour of fiends, were at that time the 
normal behaviour of cultured men '. 

After the abolition of Negro slavery and the emancipation 
of the slaves, Mauritius, like West Indies and Fiji, felt the 
need for sufficient supply of cheap labour, unskilled and 
skilled, to protect and develop its economy, which faced com¬ 
plete ruin as a result of the emancipation. By that time, 
Britain had established its imperialist, colonialist, and com¬ 
mercial hold on India, unchallenged by any other European 
power. Soon, Mauritian planters turned to India for supply 
of cheap labour for their agriculture, which the freed blacks 
refused to do. And, assisted by the European Chambers of 
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Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, they started 
the process of introducing India into Mauritius through an 
indentured labour recruitment system which, originating in, 
and passing through decades of, the tragedy and shame of 
human exploitation and oppression, has converted Mauritius 
itself, much to the dismay and chagrin of the old white plan¬ 
ters and their psychological descendants, and as a fine ex¬ 
ample of the paradox of history, into a miniature India in the 
Indian Ocean! 

About the shaping of this Indian soul in far-away Mauri¬ 
tius, Mr. M. N. Varma says in The Indian Immigrants and 
Their Descendants in Mauritius (p. 193): 

•Thrown on the island of Mauritius, the Indian immigrants, with 
different backgrounds, customs, and traditions, soon learnt adaptability, 
and they knit themselves in a common bond of brotherhood. They 
were from Madras, Bombay. Calcutta. Bihar and Travancore. It 
should be known that the Indians who live in Madras are different from 
those living in Bihar, in feature, complexion, dress, food, and language. 
The same applies to people of other places as well. But there are two 
things that bind them together, and these are their religion and their 
culture. For this reason, their religious unity and cultural oneness 
pinned the thread of a common society in our country'. 

It is interesting to know from historians that Indian sol¬ 
diers played a big part not only in the winning of Mauritius 
for Britain, as important elements in the British army, but 
also in the defence of the island for France against the British, 
as an essential part of its own army! 

After the arrival of the first batch of 75 indentured 
labourers from India in 1834, Mauritian economy began to 
look up, with agriculture, especially sugar plantations, re¬ 
placing commerce. And that first batch was followed by 
streams of Indian labour arriving on the island, till the system 
of indentured labour itself was abolished in 1923, in the wake 
of the rising tide of nationalist agitation in India. 

But, by that time, many Indian immigrants had esta¬ 
blished themselves as free agriculturists, and several had 
taken to trade, commerce, and the professions. A strong 
Mauritian Indian intelligentsia had emerged, which had begun 
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to make an impact on the island’s politics, aided by Mauritian 
Indian journalistic enterprises and a steadily widening politi¬ 
cal awareness among the island’s Indian labour population. 
The attainment of political independence from Britain on 12 
March 1968 found Mauritius as a peaceful multi-racial home 
of about 800,000 people, of which 68 per cent (52 per cent 
Hindus and 16 per cent Muslims) formed persons of Indian 
origin, the Indo-Mauritians, as they are called, 28 per cent of 
African and Malagasy origin, 1.3 per cent of French origin, 
and the remainder. Chinese. Christians form 32 per cent of 
the total population, which include almost the entire body of 
Indo-Mauritians brought by France, during the pre-British 
period, from south India, who had all been converted into 
Christianity by the assiduous ‘soul-saving* efforts of the church 
and the state and the white planter class. 

The State language is English; most of the educated people 
however, have a better mastery of French. Practically, all 
the local newspapers and periodicals and most of the TV and 
Radio programmes are in French. The common language of 
the people is Creole, which is the colonial spoken form of 
French. The various groups from India speak among them¬ 
selves the languages of the areas in India from which they 
came: Bhojpuri, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu and Marathi. 

Mauritius has a fertile soil along with a good rainfall 
scattered throughout the year. Apart from sugarcane, which 
is the predominant crop and the main source of wealth of the 
island, constituting 90 per cent of its exports in 1970, tea, oil¬ 
seeds. tobacco, cocoanut, ginger, and turmeric are also culti¬ 
vated. Since independence, there has been a stress also on 
rice and groundnut, with a view to diversifying the island’s 
economy. 

JO February 1974: 

Between 9.30 and 10 a.m., I met the members of the 
local Ramakrishna Mission Managing Committee and dis¬ 
cussed with them the work of the Mission in Mauritius, parti¬ 
cularly the project of the 2-lakh rupees Sri Ramakrishna 
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Temple, the foundation for which I was to lay later today at 
10.30 a.m. 

In spite of a very heavy downpour, about 150 people at¬ 
tended the foundation-laying ceremony, including the Indian 
High Commissioner and his wife. After the ceremony, I 
addressed the gathering on The Message of Sri Ramakrishna. 
From 6.40 to 6.48 p.m., I was interviewed by Mr. Nuvin 
Akaloo on a live TV programme on the Relevance of Sri 
Ramakrishna to the Modern World. The TV also later broad¬ 
cast a report of the temple foundation laying ceremony in 
Hindi and English. After dinner with a small group at the 
home of Barrister Mr. Roheet Ramdeenee and Mrs. Jankee 
Ramdeenee, close devotees of the Mission, Brahmachari Sri- 
dhara Chaitanya and I returned to the Mission at 11 p.m. 

11 February 1974: 

The weather was sunny and bright this morning. Ac¬ 
companied by Sridhara Chaitanya and Mr. and Mrs. Ram¬ 
deenee, I had a 3-hour sight-seeing tour of the island. We 
first visited the 35-acre farm of the Mission, which is being 
managed by the Ramdeenees for the Mission, and which fetches 
Rs. 8,000 annually. I was impressed with the enthusiam and 
spirit of devotion of the two hard-working young emyloyees 
on the farm, namely, Shyam and Ranglal. Shyam, who has 
farming experience for a year in France and in an Israeli 
Kibbutz, looks after the Rabbit farm, and the turmeric, 
ginger, maize, and vegetable sections, and is paid Rs. 300 a 
month; Ranglal looks after the tea plantation and receives 
Rs. 200 a month; both have been provided quarters on the 
farm itself and receive bonus out of the profits of the farm. 

We then visited the Grand Basin, with its Gaurishankar 
Temple set in an impressive natural background and built 
in 1966 on a hill about 1,800 feet above sea level, and the 
beautiful lake below called the Pari Talao. To the right of 
the temple is a large auditorium called Bhaglrathl Bhavan. 
The French gave the name of Grand Basin to the lake; the 
Mauritian Hindus later called it Badi Talab or Pari Talab 

P.L.W.—38 
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(great lake) in Hindi. On 12 February 1968, some Hindus 
of Mauritius celebrated the famous Hindu festival of ^iua- 
rdtri , the Holy Night of Siva, at this Grand Basin, for the 
first time. In recent years, the Sivaratri here has become a 
great occasion, when thousands of Hindu pilgrims from all 
over the island come here on pilgrimage and worship Siva in 
the temple with water taken from the lake which, to them, 
has become the holy Ganga. 

To crown this sanctifying process, on 21 June 1972, the 
chief priest of the Mauritius Sanatana Dharma Temples 
Federation brought a kalas (holy brass pot) of Ganga water 
from holy Haridwar in India which, after the performance 
of prescribed rituals, was deposited in the centre of the Pari 
Talab by the eldest member of the Mauritius Brahmin Maha- 
sabha, at a grand celebration attended by thousands of devo¬ 
tees, including the High Commissioner of India, Mr. K. D. 
Sharma, and presided over by Swami Tattvabodhananda, the 
then Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, Mauritius. 

The Hindu Pandits assembled there on the occasion then 
gave to the lake the name of Ganga Tafdka, meaning, Garya 
Lake, in Sanskrit, which is pronounced as Ganga Talab in 
Hindi and as Ganga Talav by the common Hindu people in 
their Bhojpuri dialect. The temple and the lake have since 
then become, to the Hindus of Mauritius, what Prayag at 
Allahabad is in India, the most sacred tirtha, place of pilgri¬ 
mage. This sacred place was visited by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, during her official visit to Mauritius 
in June 1970; and every visitor from India, as well as many 
foreigners, make it a point to visit the place, drawn by its 
natural beauty and newly acquired sacredness. 

We then visited the impressive Black River gorge, with 
its equally impressive waterfall, and the forest around, with 
its many species of birds. One of the bird species, the Dodo, 
for which Mauritius was noted, became extinct due to much 
game destruction during the Dutch rule. We then proceeded 
to the far south-west of the island, rounded the Baie du Cape 
and the beautiful beach at Le Morne with the rocky hill as its 
background and, driving on the road skirting the Indian Ocean 
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to the west and passing by the beautiful Tamarin Bay and 
through the town of Quatre Bomes, where we ate the fruit 
called Longane, the inside of which looks like the north Indian 
lichi and tastes sweet, and the shell is yellow-brown, reached 
the town of Rose Hill and had lunch with Dewan Ramburrun 
and Mrs. Krishwanti Ramburrun, devotees of the local Rama- 
krishna Mission. After a few minutes rest in the room in 
their house meant for visiting monks of the Mission, we had 
tea in the adjacent house of their relative, Mr. Chundur Ram¬ 
burrun, who and whose wife are now at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Headquarters, Belur Math, India. Their four young 
daughters, all students, received us and served us tea. I was 
impressed with the beautiful and spacious Sri Ramakrishna 
shrines in both the homes and we spent a few minutes at 
each in meditation. Taking leave of these devoted members 
of the two families at 3 p.m., we reached the India Office, 
the Chancery of the Indian High Commission in the capital 
city of Port Louis, at 3.15 p.m., and discussed with the High 
Commissioner Indo-Mauritian relations for a few minutes. 
This was followed by a brief informal address by me to the 
staff of the High Commission. 

The High Commissioner Mr. K. D. Sharma, Brahmachari 
Sridhara Chaitanya, and I then walked the small distance to 
the Mauritian Government Secretariat at 4 p.m. for a sche¬ 
duled interview with Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, Prime 
Minister of Mauritius, at his office. The Prime Minister re¬ 
ceived us and we talked about Mauritius-India relations, and 
the work of the Ramakrishna Mission in the island, for 10 
minutes. The interview was covered by the MBC TV. We 
three then reached the hall of the Queen Elizabeth College 
for my main public lecture in the island under the auspices 
of the island’s Mahatma Gandhi Institute, a project aided by 
the Government of India and estimated to cost fifteen million 
rupees, and coming up in the town of Quartre Bomes, near 
Port Louis. The hall was filled with an elite cosmopolitan 
audience of over 300, which included the Prime Minister, the 
Education Minister Dr. Chaperon, and the Indian High Com¬ 
missioner. 
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The Prime Minister inaugurated the meeting with a brief 
speech in which he eulogized the work of the Ramaknshna 
Mission in Mauritius, beginning with the visit of the la 
Swami Ghanananda to the island m 1942. Then theE 
tion Minister, who presided, introduced me m a few choice 
words, in the course of which he added his own words of tri¬ 
bute to the Ramakrishna Mission, and to the valuable work 
done by it in the early years through Swanns Ghanananda 
and Nishreyasananda of the Ramakrishna Order, and called 
upon me to address them on the announced theme: Vedanta 

for Modern Man. 

I spoke for an hour, and the audience listened in pin-drop 
silence and attention. In his closing speech, the Education 
Minister drew the pointed attention of the audience to the 
stress I had made on the Vedantic idea of education as Learn¬ 
ing to Be over and above Learning to Do, the former con¬ 
tinuing throughout life, the latter ending with schooling, the 
former arising from India’s teaching of Adhyatmavtdya, 
Science of the Atman, Science of man in depth, die science 
and technique, in the words of Swami Vivekananda, making 
for the steady manifestation of the perfection, of the divinity, 


already present in every human being. 

Taking leave of the Prime Minister, Education Minister, 
and the Indian High Commissioner, Brahmachari and I reach¬ 
ed the Yoga Ashrama, the local branch of the Divine life 
Society of Rishikesh, India, on a scheduled visit, at 6.15 p.m. 
We were received by its inmates and devotees, with whom we 
spent half an hour in informal spiritual talk over a cup of 
coffee. I was impressed by the beautiful lay-out of its garden 
against the background of a river and a hill. Taking leave 
of these devotees, and spending a few minutes with Miss Devi 
Curpen, a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, and her mother and 
brothers, at her house on the way, we reached the Kailasa- 
nath (Siva) Temple of the South Indian Tamils of Mauritius, 
situated in one of the very old sections of the city of Port 
Louis, at 7.00 p.m., for my announced lecture, in English 
and Tamil, on Hindu Religion in the Eyes of the West. Built 
in 1835, this is the oldest Hindu temple on the island, friends 
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told me, almost coeval with the arrival from India of the 
first batch of indentured labourers. It was later renovated 
Lito a clean large-sized stone structure, on the model of all 
South Indian temples. It is set on a 13-acre plot, with 
shrines for the Hindu deities: Siva, Parvati, Ganesa, and 
Subrahmanya. According to a typed document handed over 
to me by the Hon. K. Sunassee, M.L.A., and President of the 
Sanatan Tamil Temple Federation of Mauritius: 

‘The history of the Tamils in Mauritius identifies itself with the 
early French occupation. Extant records mention a letter dated 20 
January 1710 from Pondicherry about the first batch of skilled workers 
from Malabar coast, and subsequent letters about the arrival of stone¬ 
cutters, masons, brick-makers, and like tradesmen from such places as 
Pondicherry, Negapatam, and Karaikal. After the departure of the 
French, many remained on the island and took the oath of allegiance 
to the British, as the following document from our Archives evidences: 

"We swear loyalty, obeisance, and submission to His Majesty 
George the Third, King of Great Britain and Ireland, and the English 
Government in this colony. 

Port Louis. lie Maurice. 28 December 1810". 

This is followed by the signature of thirty-one persons 
subscribing to the statement. Continuing, the document 
says: 

'The first Tamils that came during the British period belonged, in 
fact, to the Indian Sepoys that conquered the island all along with the 
British troops, in 1810. But many, after that, settled down on their 
own as traders and planters. In 1825, many Tamils came as field hands 
and, in 1834, came the first batch of labourers under the indentured 

system.’ 

The front hall of the temple was filled with a devoted 
gathering of over 200 men, women and children — both Tamil 
and non-Tamil Indo-Mauritians. After a ten-minutes arati, 
or evening Service, conducted by the temple priest, 
Mr. Sankaranarayan Iyer, who knows English, Sanskrit, 
Tamil, and Malayalam, and hails from Vadakkancherry, 
Kerala State, India, and introduction of the speaker, by him, 
to the audience, I spoke on the announced subject in Tamil 
for the first ten minutes and in English for the next one 
hour. The gathering listened in pin-drop silence and keen 
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attention. I was deeply touched by their devotion to God 
and faith in their ancestral religion and culture. Taking leave 
of the gathering, Brahmachari Sridhara Chaitanya and I left 
at 8.30 p.m. and returned to the Ramakrishna Mission in 
Vacoas at 10.45 p.m., after having our dinner, preceded by a 
few minutes’ meditation in the Sri Ramakrishna shrine, at the 
house of the Mission’s devotee, Mr. Neimchand Ramburrun, 
brother of Dewan Ramburrun. 

The Mauritius Sanatan Tamil Temple Federation, found¬ 
ed in 1958, has 90 temples affiliated to it. In some of these 
temples, annual festivals of Tamil Nadu, like Tat Pusam, etc. 
are celebrated on a grand scale, with devotees carrying 
thousands of kavatfis, and accompanied with fire-walking and 
other ceremonies. This Tamil Temple Federation has its 
counterpart in the Hindi-speaking populations’ organization, 
'The Mauritius Sanatan Dharma Temples Federation. It was 
registered in 1960 and has 67 temples affiliated to it. The 
copy of the book in Hindi entitled: Mauritius Mandir Chi - 
travali — Mauritius Temples in Pictures — given to me on 
10 February by the Mauritian Minister of Youth and Sports, 
Mr. Basant Rai, who is also Secretary of the Sanatan Dharma 
Temples Federation, gives much information about these 
temples. These temples in Mauritius are helping to nourish 
the soul of its people, as its cane and sugar industry are help¬ 
ing to nourish their national economy and their physical 
bodies. 

12 February 1974: 

After breakfast at the home of Mr. Rajen Gujadhur, who 
and Mrs. Gujadhur and daughter Tara are initiated devotees 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, Brahmachari and I, escorted by 
Mr. Davun Ramburrun in his jeep, visited the Mission’s 
school in the St. Julian area (in which regular classes are to 
be opened soon) and the Mission’s 19-acre sugarcane estate, 
looked after, on behalf of the Mission, by the Ramburrun 
family, and yielding between Rs. 10,000 and 12,000 a year. 
Continuing our journey by car, we reached Nicoliere, from 
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a hilly eminence of which we had a fine view of the eastern 
Indian Ocean to our right and the Nicoliere Lake to our left, 
the water of which is used for irrigation. We continued our 
drive towards the north of Mauritius over well-tarred roads, 
which criss-cross the island and run through lush cane fields 
which skirt both edges of the road; varieties of flowering 
trees and shrubs greet the eye; acacia trees are in enchanting 
bloom just now; large and sweet-scented roses grow in 
abundance. 

Temperatures in Mauritius vary between 27 degrees C. 
on the coast to 23 degrees C. on the central plateau in sum¬ 
mer, November to April, and 21 degrees C. on the coast to 
17 degrees C. on the central plateau in winter, May to October. 
Like typhoons in Japan and hurricanes in U.S.A., Mauritius 
has destructive cyclones and they, similarly, bear feminine 
names! The cyclone Carol of 1960 had a wind speed of 140 
miles per hour. 

At 10.30 a.m., we reached the Botanical Gardens in 
Pamplemousses. Established in 1770, it is a well laid-out love¬ 
ly garden, containing a rich variety of plants, trees, creepers, 
and shrubs, among which is the lily pond containing huge, 
round, tray-shaped Victoria Regia lily-pads, about 4 feet in 
diameter and 4 inches in depth and with thorns at the back 
of the pads. Leaving the garden, we drove over the road 
skirting the Grand Bay in the north, then turned left and 
passed by the Mon Choisy, the old port, to the right, and the 
pretty garden villas constituting separate round thatched 
village homes of the Trou Aux Biches Hotel — all set in a 
beautiful park by the Indian Ocean — and reached the beauti¬ 
ful and peaceful premises of the Maheswaranath Hindu 
(Siva) temple in the village of Troilet at 12 noon. The 
temple contains imposing shrines dedicated to several Hindu 
deities such as Siva, Visnu, Lak$ml, and Hanuman. I was 
deeply impressed with the neatness and cleanliness of the pre¬ 
mises which, combined with its flowering shrubs and trees 
and plants and the calmness of its atmosphere, makes it a 
real nandana vana, the park in heaven. After spending a 
few minutes in its elevating atmosphere, we continued our 
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journey and, passing by the harbour in Port Louis and driving 
over the new 4-lane trunk road, and passing by the steadily 
rising Gandhi Institute building, reached the house of 
Mr. Natarajan, Project Engineer of the Gandhi Institute on 
deputation from the Government of India, at 1 p.m. Mr. 
Natarajan and Mrs. Padmini Natarajan received us and, after 
we had our lunch with them, we returned to the Ramakrishna 
Mission at 2.30 p.m. 

Seeing the Hindu temples in Mauritius now, and having 
seen the Hindu temples in Guyana and Fiji in 1968-69, I, and 
any one else, cannot but be impressed with the resilience and 
vitality of the Hindu religion and culture. None can remain 
unimpressed with the contrast between the wretched and help¬ 
less condition of the Indians, particularly of the Hindus, as they 
were brought here, in batches, as indentured labourers, from 
various provinces of India, in the last century, and the dyna¬ 
mic, hopeful, politically and culturally free and dominant 
Indo-Mauritians of 1974, forming 68 per cent of the island’s 
population, and occupying the commanding positions such as 
that of the Prime Minister and most of the other ministers in 
the cabinet of Free Mauritius, and many similar important 
positions in government and commerce and the professions. 

The remark of the Bible, that ‘the stone that the builders 
rejected became the coping stone of the new edifice’, may 
aptly be applied to the Indentured Indian Labourer in 
Mauritius! 

The indentured labour system, connecting India with 
Mauritius, was itself the product of the helpless state of con¬ 
temporary India under foreign subjection to the British. But 
that India also is no more. Shaking off the weaknesses, de¬ 
feats, and shame of subjection of centuries, through the re¬ 
surgence of the ever-present but dormant energies of the 
people by the galvanic touch of mighty personalities and 
dynamic movements of modem renaissant India, the Indian 
motherland herself is today a creative force in the contem¬ 
porary world. India’s political liberation led also to the poli¬ 
tical liberation of many other Afro-Asian countries, as India’s 
political subjection had led up to the subjection of many of 
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those countries earlier. Since their independence, India and 
Mauritius have been coming closer to each other as two free 
nations with unbreakable cultural and spiritual bonds. 

Although most of the first batch of the Hindus that were 
brought during the French period could not resist the com¬ 
bined insidious pressures of church and state and white plan¬ 
ters, and became converted to the colonialist Christianity pre¬ 
vailing at the time, the Hindus that arrived during the British 
period resisted all such pressures successfully and held fast 
to their ancestral cultural and spiritual inheritance. 

The story of this utterly unequal struggle , and the final 
victory of the people and their age-old culture and faith, form 
the central note of the inspiring music of Mauritian human 
history. 

This historic experience, while imparting a toughness to 
the Mauritian Hindu character, reveals also the intensity of the 
faith, and the strength of the character, which these people 
brought with them from their motherland. It reveals also the 
basic vitality of the common people of India and their matu¬ 
rity arising from age-old national experience. The upper 
classes of India do not possess that vitality which her com¬ 
mon people possess; they become soft and are more liable to 
be uprooted from their cultural and spiritual roots by tempta¬ 
tions of wealth, power, or pleasure. The common people of 
India, as much as the working people of Mauritius, who have 
now emerged into the world of life and light and power from 
the state of gloom and helplessness, can draw inspiration 
from the following tribute of Swami Vivekananda, paid in ' 
1900, to the common people of India, in his essay on ‘Memoirs 
of European Travel’ ( Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , 
Vol. VII, fifth edition, pp. 326-28): 

‘However much you may parade your descent from Aryan ances¬ 
tors and sing the glories of ancient India day and night, and however 
much you may be strutting in the pride of your birth, you, the upper 
classes of India, do you think you are alive? You are but mummies 
ten thousand years old! It is among those whom your ancestors des¬ 
pised as “walking carrion” that the little of vitality there is still in 
India is to be found; and it is you who are the real “walking corpses”. 
Your houses, your furniture, look like museum specimens, so lifeless 
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ouicklv reduce yourselves into dust and disappear in the air. Ay. 

rule in these days of free education and enlightenment, pass them on 
to your heirs, ay, do it as quickly as you can. You merge yourselves 
to the void a^ disappear, and LET NEW INDIA ARISE In your place! 

•LET HER ARISE - out of the peasant’s cottage 0 rasping the 
plough; out of the huts of the fishermen, the cobbler, and the su-eeper 
Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, from beside the oven of the 
fritter-seller. Let her emanate from the factory from marts, and from 
markets. Let her emerge from groves and forests, from hills and 

Mountains. 

•These common people have suffered oppression for thousands of 
veal's — suffered it without murmur, and as a result have got wonder- 
ful fortitude. They have suffered eternal misery, which has gtven them 
unflinching vitality. Living on a handful of gram, they can convulse 
the world; give them only half a piece of bread, and the whole world 
will not be big enough to contain their energy. They are endowed 
with the inexhaustible vitality of a Raktabija (a mythical demon des¬ 
cribed in the Hindu sacred book: The Devi Mahatmyam every drop 
of whose blood shed in battle produced another demon Uke himself). 
And, besides they have got the wonderful strength that comes of a 
pure and moral life, which is not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Such peacefulness, such contentment, such love, such power of 
silent and incessant work, and such manifestation of Ron’s strength in 
times of action — where else will you find these! 

‘Skeletons of the past, there, before you, are your successors, 
THE INDIA THAT IS TO BE!’ 


After a brief rest, we left the Ramakrishna Mission at 
3.30 p.m. and, after visiting Mrs. and Mr. Kalicharan 
Dookhun, close devotees of the Mission, in their house in 
Vacoas, we reached the house of Mr. Veeramony Ringadoor, 
Finance Minister of Mauritius. We were received by the 
Minister and Mrs. Lydie (Sevathiamma) Ringadoor; we 
were soon joined by the wife of the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner, Mrs. Veena Sharma, and by the wife of the Deputy 
High Commissioner of the U.K. We discussed, over tea and 
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refreshments, the aims and objects and financial resources 
of the Gandhi Institute project. I learnt from the Minister that 
Mauritius has an annual revenue of 500 million rupees and 
an expenditure slightly less, and that it has also a favourable 
balance of trade. 

Taking leave of our hosts, Mrs. Veena Sharma, the wife 
of the U.K. Deputy High Commissioner, Brahmachari Sri- 
dhara Chaitanya, and I reached the hall of the Triveni, a Cul¬ 
tural Institution, in the town of Beau Bassein, at 5.30 p.m., 
for my second and last public lecture in Mauritius. We were 
received by Mr. Padayachi, Secretary of the Triveni, and the 
members of the Managing Committee of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Mauritius. A cosmopolitan select audience of over 
100 ladies and gentlemen, including Mr. Kher Jagatsingh, 
Minister of Planning and Development, Mauritius, and the 
Indian High Commissioner, and the friends who had accom¬ 
panied me to the hall, listened attentively to my 90-minutc 

speech on the Essence of Indian Culture. 

After the lecture, Brahmachari Sridhara Chaitanya and 
I spent a few minutes in conversation with Mr. Aganji 
Sewtohul, Secretary of the Mauritius Ramakrishna Mission, 
and his wife and children, in their house in the town of Rose 
Hill, and reached the house of Mr. Natarajan at 7.45 p.m 
where we joined an intimate gathering of Natarajan’s friends 
and enjoyed devotional songs for half an hour. We then 
visited the house of Mr. Hariprasad Hanuman, a devotee of 
Sri Ramakrishna, and, later, had our dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Gujadhur, initiated disciples of the Mission, after 
which we had much spiritual conversation with the members 
of the family as well as with the members of the families of 
Gujadhur’s brothers and friends. We returned to the Mis¬ 
sion at 10.45 p.m. 

This evening, the TV had broadcast in its English, French, 
and Hindi newsreels, each for three minutes, shots of yester¬ 
day’s interview with the Prime Minister and the public lecture 
in the hall of Elizabeth College. 
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13 February 1974: 

The Port Louis French Daily, Advance, has published, 
this morning, a fine report, with a photo of the speaker, of the 
lecture at the Elizabeth College hall, highlighting, specially, 
the Prime Minister’s tribute to the Ramakrishna Mission. 

I left the Mission with Brahmachari Sridhara Chaitanya 
at 7 a.m. and reached the international airport, 16 miles away, 
at 7.25 a.m. Several devotees and friends of the Mssjon, 
and the Indian High Commissioner and some of his staff, had 
come to the airport. Thanking all these friends for their 
kindness, and taking leave of them, I left Mauritius by Air 
India flight 704 at 8.45 a.m. in pleasant sunny weather. 
The 162-seat jet had only 60 passengers on board. Flying at 
28,000 feet altitude, where the outside temperature was minus 
forty degrees F., the plane crossed the Equator at 9 a.m. and, 
flying straight in a north-easterly direction, I landed at the 
Bombay International Airport at 2.20 p.m., 3.50 p.m. Indian 
time, and returned to Hyderabad the next day. 
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SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA’S LECTURE TOUR OF 

U.S.A. AND 24 OTHER COUNTRIES 

(From 18 July 1968 to 31 December 1969) 

Report by 

Swami Bhashyananda, Monk-in-Charge, 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 

5423 South Hyde Park Boulevard, 

Chicago, Illinois 60615, U.S.A. 

Swami Ranganathananda reached Chicago from Paris on 
25 July 1968 by Air France. He was received at O’Hare air¬ 
port, Chicago, by a large number of members and friends of 
our Society, including Mr. John Pickens, its President, some 
of our probationers, and myself. 

GRETZ, France: During his one-week stay at the Centre 
Vedantique Ramakrishna, Gretz 77, near Paris, France, he 
addressed the inmates, consisting of devotees of Vedanta from 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and the U.S.A., 
every evening, on spiritual topics, and answered their ques¬ 
tions, at the request of Swami Ritajananda, Monk-in-Charge 
of the Centre. 

On Sunday, 21 July 1968, Swami Ranganathananda ad¬ 
dressed a public meeting in the hall of the Centre. A select 
audience of over 150 listened to his exposition of The Message 
of the Upanisads, which was translated, sentence by sentence, 
by Mr. Francois Chan, who was his interpreter in Paris dur- 
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ing his 4-months lecture tour of 17 European countries in 

1961. \ 

Following is the detailed first report of his tour covering 

the United States, West Indies, and Canada, to be followed by 
other reports of the rest of his present tour: 

LIST OF TITLES FOR LECTURES BY 
SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 

(Circulated to Universities and other institutions by the 
Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society): 

1. Religion in an age of Science 

2. Man’s Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-Century 
Scientific Thought • 

3. Spiritual Life in Our Industrial Age 

4. The Spiritual Training of the Mind 

5. The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man 

6. The Spirit of Indian Culture 

7. The Divinity of Man. 

8. The Unity of Religions 

9. Human Unity Through God 

10. Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment 

11. The Christ We Adore 

12. The Charm of the Upanifads 

13. The Spiritual Life of the Indian People 

14. The Universal Message of the Gita 

15. Buddha and the Modem World 

16. Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual Heritage of 
Humanity 

17. The Message of Swami Vivekananda to the West 

18. The Spiritual Legacy of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions of 1893 

19. America as Vivekananda Viewed It 

20. Spiritual and Cultural Aspects of Indo-American 
Relations 

21. Vivekananda and Modem India 

22. The Modem Renaissance in India 

23. Tradition and Social Change in India . 
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24. Indian Ideal of Womanhood 

25. The Meeting of East and West in India 

26. Sanctions for Peace in Hinduism 

27. Is God Dead?: A Hindu View 

28. The Modem Age and Our Youths 

29. India's Educational Vision 

30. Science , Culture , and Religion 

U.S.A. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

25 July 1968: 5.15 p.m.: arrival at Chicago O’Hare 
airport by Air France flight 035 direct from Paris. 

26 July: 7 p.m.: dedication of meditation chapel, with 
a brief speech, at the Home for Women of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society of Chicago. 

MADISON, Wisconsin state: 

27 July: 7 p.m.: lecture to an audience of 200 students 
and staff on Religion in an Age of Science in the Students 
Union building of the University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
speech followed by question-answer session; return to Chicago 
late at night by car. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

28 July: 11 a.m.: speech on The Spiritual Training of 
the Mind to an audience of 230 friends and devotees at the 
Sunday Service of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, 
followed by a luncheon Reception for all. 

29 July: departure by car, with Swami Bhashyananda 
and two of his American probationers, and arrival at the Cen¬ 
tre for the Study of India, New Albany, Indiana state, about 
250 miles from Chicago. 

NEW ALBANY, Indiana state: 

30 July: lecture on The World-vision of the Rama- 
krishna Mission to a group of 50 primary and secondary 
school teachers participating in the course of the Centre. 

31 July: morning lecture at the Centre on India's Edu¬ 
cational Vision; evening lecture on The Christ We Adore , 
followed by Reception, at the Trinity Methodist Church, New 
Albany. 

P.L.W.—8» 
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THOUSAND ISLANDS PARK, New York state: 

I August: departure from New Albany by car for Nia¬ 
gara Falls; Visit to the Falls; reach Thousand Islands Park by 
car; guest of Swami Nikhilananda at the Vivekananda Cot¬ 
tage, site of Swami Vivekananda’s Inspired Talks of 1895, for 
2 days; bath and swimming in the St. Lawrence River with 
Bhashyananda and others. 

LAKE MINNEWASKA, New York state: 

4 August: leave Thousand Islands Park in the morning 
by car and reach Lake Minnewaska Hotel in the evening; 
9 p.m.: lecture to an audience of 150 guests at the hotel on 
The Harmony of Religions; one week’s rest at the hotel as 
guest of Chicago Vedanta Society^ friend, Miss Charlotte 
Hartmann, an employee of the hotel; visit to Ridgley Manor 
nearby, where Swami Vivekananda had lived; meeting with 
Mrs. Frances Leggett, daughter of Mr. Francis Leggett, host of 
Swami Vivekananda in America. 

MARSHFIELD, Massachusetts state: 

II August: leave Lake Minnewaska by car early morn¬ 
ing; arrival at the Sarada Kutir, Marshfield, the spiritual re¬ 
treat of the Boston Vedanta Society; stay for 4 days as guest 
of Swami Sarvagatananda, Monk-in-Charge; visit to the 
Vedanta Societies of Boston (Massachusetts state) and Provi¬ 
dence (Rhode Island state). 

15 August: lecture at the retreat on The Life and Mes¬ 
sage of £rl Kr$na at the celebration of Sri Kr$na’s birthday. 

16 August: departure by car for Allegan county, Michi¬ 
gan state. 

17 August: arrival at the residence of Mr. Glen Over- 
ton, Minor Lake, Allegan county, Michigan state, as his guest 
for 2 days. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

19 August: return by car to Chicago; worship of Sri 
Ramakrishna, followed by a talk to the assembled devotees, 
and dinner for all, in connection with the dedication of the 
new house, in Chicago, of Mr. Louis Jordan (and Mrs. Clau- 
dine Jordan), representative, in U.S. A., of the Government of 
Puerto Rico. 
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21 August: departure by air from Chicago and change¬ 
over in New York for Trinidad; 

TRINIDAD 

PORT OF SPAIN: 4 p.m.: arrival at Port of Spain, Tri¬ 
nidad, West Indies, and accommodation in the Hotel Scarlet. 

22 August: 7.30 p.m.: Public lecture at the Sanatan 
Seva Sangh Temple, St. Stephen's Road, Craig Nish, Princes 
Town, on Science, Culture, and Religion. 

23 August: 7.30 p.m.: Public lecture at the Gandhi 
Memorial Vedic School, Aranguez, San Juan, on The Mo¬ 
dem Age and Our Youths. 

24 August: 10 a.m.: bath and swimming in the beautiful 
beach of Trinidad; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the Com¬ 
munity Centre, Chaguanas, on Man's Spiritual Life in the 
Light of Modem Scientific Thought. 

25 August: 4 p.m.: departure by air for Georgetown, 
Guyana; 

GUYANA 

GEORGETOWN: 5 p.m.: welcome at Atkinson Airport, 
Georgetown, Guyana, by Dr. Balwant Singh, Secretary, Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi Youth Organization, and his colleagues; drive 
with Dr. Balwant Singh, Swami’s local host, to his residence 
at Regent Street, Georgetown. 

26 August: 9 a.m.: courtesy call on His Excellency Sir 
Kenneth Stoby, Acting Governor-General; 2 p.m.: radio in¬ 
terview; 4 p.m.: tea with members of the Executive Committee 
of the Mahatma Gandhi Youth Organization; 7 p.m.: meeting 
with members of the Ramakrishna Samiti, organized by Sri 
Harricharran Chowbay, 23 Craig St., Campbellville, E.C. De- 
merara; address to assembled members on The Message of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

27 August: 10 a.m.: visit to Gandhi Bhavan, Thomas 
Lands, Georgetown; 7 p.m.: public lecture at the Gandhi Bha¬ 
van hall on The Universal Message of the Gita—meeting 
presided over by the Chief Justice of Guyana, Hon. H.B.S. 
Boilers. 
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28 August: 8.30 a.m.: courtesy call on Dr. Cheddie 
Jagan, Leader of the Opposition, Guyana; Mrs. Jagan also 
present; 9.30 a.m.: courtesy call on the Lord Mayor of George¬ 
town, Mr. Archie Codrington. 

RURAL GUYANA: 1.30 p.m.: departure by car from 
Georgetown with Dr. Balwant Singh; 2.30 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture at Mortice Hindu Temple, Mahaicony, organized by Mr. 
S. K. Joseph, Mortice, Mahaicony; 4 p.m.: public lecture at 
Mahaica, No. 2 Temple, organized by Mr. Ganesh Persaud, 
Helena No. 2, Mahaica; 6 p.m.: public lecture at Clonbrook 
Hindu Temple, organized by Thakur Persaud, Clonbrook, 
E. C. Demerara; 7 p.m.: public lecture at Enmore, organized 
by Mr. Pumadatt, Logwood, Enmore; 8.30 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture at Ramayan Yag, Annandale, organized by Mr. Jai Singh, 
12 Droom St., Annandale. 

29 August: 9.15 a.m.: cross by ferry to West Coast, De- 
merara, Guyana; organized by Mr. G. R. Dwarka, Stewartville, 
West Coast, Demerara: 10.15 a.m.: informal talk on Swami 
Vivekananda to Mr. Dwarka’s youth group at Stewartville; 
3.30 p.m.: public lecture at Leonora Hindu Temple; 4.30 
p.m.: public lecture at Cornelia Ida Yag, organized by Swami 
Pumanand of Bharat Sevashram Sangh, Guyana; 6 p.m.: re¬ 
turn by ferry to the city of Georgetown and reach the home 
of Dr. Balwant Singh. 

GEORGETOWN: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at La Peni¬ 
tence Hindu Temple, organized by Pandit S.P. Sharma, Mid¬ 
dle Road, La Penitence; 9.00 p.m.: informal talk at the resi¬ 
dence of Dr. P. R. Das Gupta, Georgetown Hospital. 

30 August: 11.00 a.m.: courtesy call on Mr. Forbes Bum- 
ham, Prime Minister of Guyana; 11.30 a.m.: informal talk at 
the parlour of Mr. Shruti Kant, Principal, Guyana Oriental 
College, 262 Thomas St., Georgetown, to a group of Punjabi 
residents of the city. 

RURAL GUYANA: 1.30 p.m.: depart for Berbice; 
3.30 p.m.: cross by Berbice Ferry Boat; 6.30 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture at Reliance, Canje, organized by Mr. Permanand Singh, 
7 Strand, New Amsterdam; 8.30 p.m.: public lecture at Pal¬ 
myra, Corentine; over-night stay as guest of Dr. Bhatta- 
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chary a, Public Hospital, New Amsterdam. 

31 August: 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at No. 55 Village, 
Corentine; 8.30 p.m.: public lecture at Belvediere Temple, 
Pin. Albion, Corentine; stay over-night as guest of Mr. Bhairo 
Prasad, Barrister-at-Law, New Amsterdam. 

1 September: 8.30 a.m.: cross by ferry to Rosignol; 8.45 
a.m.: public welcome at Rosignol, organized by Mr. R. Persaud, 
District Commissioner, West Berbice; 9 a.m.: public lecture at 
Ritz Cinema, organized by Mr. P. Dindayal, Rosignol: 10.30 
a.m.: public lecture at Bush Lot Hindu Temple, organized by 
Mr. Lalta Deoki, Bush Lot, West Coast Berbice; 12.30 p.m.: 
visit to Bharat Sevashram Sangh, Cove & John. 

GEORGETOWN: 3.30 p.m.: informal talk at the parlour 
of Mr. Muneshwar to members of the Arya Samaj; 4.30 p.m.: 
address to members of the Pandits* Council of Guyana; 7.00 
p.m.: public lecture at the Gandhi Bhavan hall on The Charm 
and Power of the Upanifads, under the presidentship of His 
Excellency Dr. Michael Jovy, West German Ambassador; 8.30 
p.m.: public lecture at Peter’s Hall Hindu Temple; 9.30 p.m.: 
informal talk to the Sindhi residents of the city in the parlour 
of Mr. D.A. Thani. 

2 September: 8.15 a.m.: breakfast party at the home of the 
Indian High Commissioner, Mr. S. J. Wilfred; 9.30 a.m.: radio 
interview, Guyana Government Information Services; 1.05 
a.m.: departure from Georgetown by K.L.M. flight 947 for 
Paramaribo, Surinam; 

SURINAM (Dutch Guyana) 

PARAMARIBO: 1.50 p.m.: arrival at Zendery airport, 
Paramaribo, Surinam; 3.00 p.m.: radio interview at Radhika 
Radio station; 4 p.m.: arrival at the Arya Dewakar guest house 
for stay; 6.30 p.m.: radio broadcast over the Guyana Broad¬ 
casting Services, recorded earlier at Georgetown, heard at 
Paramaribo. 

3 September: 8.30 p.m.: public lecture in the hall of the 
Cultural Centrum on The Essence of Indian Culture , follow¬ 
ed by screening of 2 Indian documentaries: The Glory of 
Jodhpur and An Indian Wedding Ceremony, by Mr. Maha- 
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tam Singh of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations (of 
New Delhi), Paramaribo. 

4 September: 8.00 a.m.: public lecture in Hindi in the 
Samskriti Bhavan Shanti Dal on The Central Message of the 
Gita; 10.15 a.m.: Farewell message over Television Surinam. 
(Members of the Committee who welcomed and organized 
the Swami’s programmes in Surinam: Mr. Ramoeday, Mr. 
R. Gajadien, Mr. Drikpal, Mr. R. Bansradj, Maulvi B. Jaggoe, 
and Pandit Paragh; Advisor: Mr. Mahatam Singh, Represen¬ 
tative, Indian Council for Cultural Relations of New Delhi). 

5 September:. 10.50 a.m.: departure by Air France flight 
2976 for Miami, Florida state, U.S.A., via Port of France; 

' U S A. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

6 September: 1.49 a.m.: arrival at Chicago by Delta 
Airlines flight direct from Miami; reach Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society by car. 

6 and 7 September: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

8 September: 11.00 a.m.: lecture on The Message of the 
Gita at the Gita Society of Chicago, organized by Mr. Saksena. 

BEVERLY SHORES, Indiana state: 

9 September: lunch at the home of Mrs. Winfred 
Hastings; dinner and parlour talk at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Feinn, both at Beverly Shores, Indiana state, 
about 55 miles from Chicago; return the same night to Chicago 
by car; five days’ rest and study at the Vedanta Society. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

15 September: Participation in the morning and evening 
sessions of the Symposium of Religions, organized from 10.00 
a.m. to 5.00 p.m. by the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chi¬ 
cago, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, in commemora¬ 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the World Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions held in Chicago in 1893; morning session speech: Hin¬ 
duism; evening session speech: The Ideal of Universal Reli¬ 
gion; lunch served to all the members of the audience. 

5.30 p.m.: departure from Chicago by car with Dr. Gan- 
garam Kripalani (and Mrs. Dipika Kripalani), Professor, 
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Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan state; 

KALAMAZOO, Michigan state: 

8.30 p.m.: arrival at the Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan state and accommodated in the Guest 
Room of Moore Hall (Dormitory for girls). 

16 September: 11.45 a.m.: luncheon in Gold Room, Uni¬ 
versity Centre, with Professors Jerome Long, Samuel Clark, 
and Stanley Moore; 1.00 p.m.: speaking appearance in Pro¬ 
fessor Long’s Honors Course on Introduction to Religion, Room 
2007, ET Building: talk on Introduction to the Study of Re¬ 
ligion; 1.50 p.m.: met by Professor Stanley Moore in Room 
2007, ET Building, and taken to Sangren Hall; 2.00 p.m.: ap¬ 
pearance in Dr. Robert Shafer’s and Dr. Moore’s class on 
Non-Western Arts and Ideas, Room 3206, Sangren Hall: ad¬ 
dress to students on Myths and Symbols of Hinduism; 3.50 
p.m.: met by Dr. Samuel Clark and taken to Faculty Lounge; 
4.00 p.m.: Reception by Honors students and faculty, and 
students who have been to India and were the Swami’s 
guests at the International Guest House of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta, at the 
Faculty Lounge, University Centre: informal talk and discus¬ 
sion; 6.00 p.m.: met by Dr. Robert Shafer and taken to 
dinner at his house; dinner, followed by a meeting and in¬ 
formal talk and discussion, with Faculty of South Asia Com¬ 
mittee. 

17 September: 10.00 a.m.: appearance in Dr. Shafer’s 
course on ‘Existentialism’, Brown Hall, Room 4416: lecture 
to the class on Hinduism and Existentialism; 11.50 a.m.: 
lunch in Gold Room, University Centre, with Professors 
Nancy Falk, Andrew Nahm, Charles Houston, and Robert 
Shafer; 1.00 p.m.: appearance in Mrs. Nancy Falk’s class on 
‘Indian Tradition’, Room 2060, ET Building; lecture to the 
class on The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement; 4.00 
p.m.: taken by Mr. and Mrs. Kripalani to dinner at their re¬ 
sidence: informal talk and discussion after dinner; 7.30 p.m. 
to 8.40 p.m.: public lecture at an over-flow student-faculty 
meeting on The Self in Hindu Thought in Room 2303, San¬ 
gren Hal1; 9.00 p.m. to 11.00 p.m.: highly stimulating ques- 
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tion-answer session, following the lecture, in Flossie Sangren 
Room, Sangren Hall. 

18 September: 12.00 noon: lunch in Gold Room with 
Dr. James Miller, President of the University, Dr. Samuel 
Clark, and Dr. Robert Shafer; 4.00 p.m.: Faculty Seminar: 
lecture on The Training of the Mind in Yoga, Faculty 
Lounge, University Centre; 6.00 p.m.: met by Dr. Loew, 
Dean of the University, and taken to his home for dinner; 
7.30 p.m.: reading and interpretation of the isd Upanisad, 
Main Chapel, Kanley Memorial Chapel; 9.00 p.m.: informal 
discussions with Indian citizens of Kalamazoo, in the Guest 
Room of Moore Hall; 9.30 p.m.: informal talk to a group of 
girl students of Moore Hall dormitory on Hinduism. 

19 September: 9.00 a.m.: departure by car with Pro¬ 
fessors Clark and Shafer for Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

11.00 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago Vedanta Society. 

19, 20 and 21 September: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

22 September: 11.00 a.m.: address to the Sunday Service 
congregation at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, on 
The Life and Teachings of Lord Sri Krsna in celebration of 
Lord Kr$na’s birthday. 

23 and 24 September: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

JOLIET, Illinois state: 

25 September: 5.00 p.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Bhashyananda and other monastic brothers from Chicago; 
7.00 p.m.: lecture at the Y.M.C.A., Joliet, Illinois state, on 
The Spiritual Training of the Mind; lecture preceded by dinner 
at the home of Rev. and Mrs Kenneth Palmer; 10.30 p.m.: 
return to Chicago. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

26 September: 8.20 a.m.: departure by air from Chicago. 

OXFORD, Ohio state: 

9.00 a.m.: arrival at Cincinnati airport from Chicago; 
9.15 a.m.: departure by car; 

10.30 a.m.: arrival at Western Women’s College, Oxford, 
Butler county, Ohio state; 11.00 a.m.: morning General Assem- 
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bly address on The Message of Swarrd Vivekananda to the 
West , to the students and staff of the Western College for 
Women, Oxford; 12.00 noon: luncheon discussion of the ad¬ 
dress with interested students and faculty; 4.00 p.m.: lec¬ 
ture at the neighbouring Miami University, Oxford, on The 
Spirit of Indian Culture; lecture followed by question-ans¬ 
wer session. 

27 September: 11.00 a.m.: Appearance at the Political 
Science class of Western Women’s College; 5.30 p.m.: talk 
and discussion with students and faculty on Politics and the 
Philosophy of Values; 7.30 p.m.: Lecture on The Modem Re¬ 
naissance in India , followed by discussion, at the Interna¬ 
tional Club of The Western Women’s College and the Miami 
University. 

28 September: 9.00 a.m.: seminar at the Western Wo¬ 
men’s College on The Bhagavad Oita; talk followed by dis¬ 
cussion. 

29 September: 11.30 a.m.: sermon on The Appeal of 
Vedanta to Modem Man at the Chapel of the Western Wo¬ 
men’s College; 12.00 noon: discussion of the sermon with 
interested students and faculty; 1.30 p.m.: departure by the 
college car for the airport at Cincinnati; 2.30 p.m.: depar¬ 
ture by air from Cincinnati; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

4.30 p.m.: arrival from Cincinnati at the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago; 5.00 p.m.: talk on Worship of the 
Divine Mother at the Durga Fuja or worship of Durga , the 
Divine Mother, at the Vedanta Society. 

30 September: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

1 October: 7.30 p.m.: lecture at De Paul (Catholic) 
University, Chicago, under the auspices of its Department of 
Religion, on Is God Dead?: A Hindu View; lecture followed 
by question-answer session, and preceded by dinner with 
Rev. Joseph Campbell of the Department of Religion. 

3 October: departure in the morning with Swami Bha- 
shyananda by train for St. Louis, Missouri state, to partici¬ 
pate in the dedication of the new Chapel of the Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis; 
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ST. LOUIS, Missouri state: 

Arrival at the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, Missouri state, 
in the afternoon; received by Swami Satprakashanandaji, 
Head of the Vedanta Society, and Virginia, Vera Macutcheon, 
and other devotees. 

4 October: morning: worship and dedication ceremonies 
at the St. Louis Vedanta Society; evening: address, at the 
Reception, on Sri Ramakrishna. 

5 October: sight-seeing in the city. 

6 October: 10.30 a.m.: address at the Sunday morning 
Dedication Service on Religion in An Age of Science; 4.00 
p.m.: departure from St. Louis airport by air for Manhattan, 
Kansas state; 

MANHATTAN, Kansas state: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival by air from St. Louis at Manhattan, 
Kansas state, as guest of the Kansas State University, Man¬ 
hattan; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at the Kansas State Uni¬ 
versity on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man; lecture 
followed by question-answer session. 

7 October: 8.30 a.m.: address to Professor Tremmel’s 
'Introduction to Religion’ class on The Meaning of Man’s 
Search for God; 9.30 a.m.: address, at the informal cofFee 
meeting of staff and students, on Man's Spiritual Life in the 
Light of Modem Thought; 1.00 p.m.: public lecture on Is God 
Dead?: A Hindu View; lecture followed by question-answer 
session; 3.28 p.m.: departure by air for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

4.45 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 6.00 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta So¬ 
ciety. 

8 October: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

9 October: 11.00 a.m.: departure by car from Chicago for 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin state; 

BELOIT, Wisconsin state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at the Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
state, for a series of lectures on 9th and 10th, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Brewer Fund for Comparative Religion under the 
Department of Religious Studies of the college; 4.00 p.m.: 
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lecture on Religion in an Age of Science; 8.00 p.m.: lecture 
on The Universal Message of the Gita, followed by a very 
stimulating question-answer session for 3 hours. 

10 October: 4.00 p.m.: lecture on Is God Dead?: A Hindu 
View; 8.00 p.m.: lecture on Towards Universal Religion, fol¬ 
lowed by a very stimulating question-answer session; 9.45 
p.m.: departure by car for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

I. 00 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago Vedanta Society. 

11 October: 9.00 a.m.: departure from Chicago by United 
Airlines flight 904 for New York City; 

NEW YORK CITY: 

II. 48 a.m.: arrival at La Guardia airport, New York 
City; 12.45 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, 34 West, 71st 
Street, New York, as guest of Swami Pavitranandaji, Head of 
the Vedanta Society; 8.15 p.m.: question-answer session at 
the Vedanta Society. 

12 October: public lecture at the Bharati Society of 
America, New York, held at the hall of the Indian Consulate, 
3 East, 64th Street, New York, on Spiritual Life in an Indus¬ 
trial Age , followed by question-answer session. 

13 October: 11.00 a.m.: lecture on The Veddntic View of 
Life at the Sunday Service of the New York Vedanta Society. 

14 October: 12.00 noon: leave New York by car for 
New Brunswick, New Jersey state, as guest for 2 days of the 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick; 

NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival in New Brunswick, New Jersey 
state; accommodation in the Graduate Students’ Dormitory, 
Rutgers University; organizer of the Swami’s programmes: 
Professor Cyrus Pangbom; 1.20 p.m.: address to ‘History of 
Religion’ class of the university on The Origin, Philosophy, 
and Activities of the Ramakrishna Order; question-answer 
session after the lecture; 6.30 p.m.: dinner with Professor 
and Mrs. Cyrus Pangbom; 7.30 p.m.: lecture in the college 
chapel on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modern Man. 

15 October: 8.00 a.m.: address to another section of 
‘History of Religion’ class as on the previous day; 12.10 
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p.m.: departure from Newark airport by American Airlines 
flight 421; 

HAMILTON, New York state: 

12.57 p.m.: arrival at the airport at Syracuse, New 
York state; 2.00 p.m.: arrival by car at the Colgate Univer¬ 
sity, Hamilton, New York state, and accommodated as guest 
of Colgate University Chapel House; organizer of Swami’s 
programmes: Professor Kenneth Morgan. 

16 October: 10.25 a.m.: lecture at Colgate University 
on The Message of Swami Vivekananda; 7.30 p.m.: public 
lecture on The Universal Message of the Oita; lecture fol¬ 
lowed by question-answer session. 

17 October: 8.45 a.m.: reach Syracuse airport by car 
and leave by Mohawk Airlines flight for Boston, en route to 
Durham, New Hampshire state; 

DURHAM, New Hampshire state: 

10.37 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts state; departure by car from the airport; 1.00 p.m.: 
arrival at the University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire state, as guest of its India Forum; President: 
S. K. Mukhopadhyaya; accommodated with Mr. Satyanarayan 
Chakravarty and Mrs. Asima Chakravarty, Ph.D. students, in 
their small flat, they generously offering to move out to the 
students’ hostel; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture on Krfna, Bud - 
dha, and Jesus , and Modem Man. 

18 October: 10.00 a.m.: address to the ‘Philosophy of 
Religion’ class of the university on The Philosophic Back - 
ground of Buddhism; lecture followed by an hour of ques¬ 
tion-answer session. 

19 October: 7.30 a.m: proceed by car to Boston air¬ 
port; 10.00 a.m.: departure from Boston airport by American 
Airlines flight to New York City; 

NEW YORK CITY: 

10.37 a.m.: arrival at New York airport; 11.30 a.m.: 
arrival by car from the airport at the Vedanta Society, New 
York; 8.15 p.m.: question-answer session at the Vedanta 
Society. 

20 October: 11.00 a.m.: address at the Sunday Service 
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of the Vedanta Society on The Spiritual Training of the 
Mind; 5.00 p.m.: departure from New York La Guardia air¬ 
port by United Airlines flight for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the O’Hare airport, Chicago; 7 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Chicago Vedanta Society. 

21 October: 10.00 a.m.: radio interview at the Colum¬ 
bia Broadcasting Corporation, Chicago; 7.30 p.m.: Extension 
Lecture at the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, on 
The Universal Message of the Gita, under its India Associa¬ 
tion; lecture followed by question-answer session. 

22 October: 7.30 p.m.: second lecture at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology on The Spiritual Training of the Mind, 
followed bv question-answer session. 

23 October: 5.10 p.m.: leave Chicago by train with 
Swami Bhashyananda for Carbondale, Illinois state; 

CARBONDALE, Illinois state: 

9.40 p.m.: arrival at Carbondale; accommodation in the 
dormitory guest room of the Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois state; visit organized by Mr. Dilip Desai 
and Mrs. Desai. 

24 October: 3 p.m.: lecture at Southern Illinois Uni¬ 
versity on The Meeting of East and West in India; lecture 
followed by question-answer session; 7.00 p.m.: leave Car¬ 
bondale by train for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

10.30 p.m.: arrival in Chicago; 11.00 p.m.: arrival by car 
at the Vedanta Society, Chicago. 

25 October: 7.10 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by United Airlines flight for Dayton, Ohio state; 
8.00 a.m.: arrival at airport, Dayton. 

YELLOW SPRINGS, Ohio state: 

9.16 a.m.: arrival by car from Dayton airport at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, state; accommodated by the 
College as guest of Mrs. Edith Owen, 215 Antioch College 
Campus, Yellow Springs; organizer of local programmes: Pro¬ 
fessor Alvin L. Denman; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on Sri 
Ramakrishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity; lec- 
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ture followed by question-answer session. 

26 October: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at Antioch Col¬ 
lege on The Philosophy and Technique of Yoga, followed by 
question-answer session. 

27 October: 1.00 p.m.: informal discussions with 
Seminar students of Antioch College on Mysticism: East and 
West; 3.30 p.m.: leave by car for Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio state, with Mr. Shyam Shukla of the uni¬ 
versity, organizer of the Swami’s programmes in Columbus; 

COLUMBUS, Ohio state: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Dr. Sanjiv Kumar 
Ghosh, Professor at the Ohio State University, and Mrs. 
Tapati Ghosh (Dolly), Swami’s local hosts; 7.30 p.m.: public 
lecture at the Ohio State University on The Spiritual and Cul¬ 
tural Aspects of Indo-American Relations, under the auspices 
of the University India Association. 

28 October: 7.30 p.m.: informal discussions at the 
United Christian Centre, Columbus. 

29 October: 7.30 a.m.: fly to O’Hare airport, Chi¬ 
cago and thence at 8 a.m. to Minneapolis airport, Minnesota 
state; 

NORTHFIELD, Minnesota state: 

9.30 a.m.: arrival at Minneapolis airport, Minnesota state; 
departure by car from the airport with Professor Bardwell 
Smith; 1.30 p.m.: arrival at the Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota state, as guest of Professor Bardwell L. 
Smith, Dean of the College, and Mrs. Smith; informal meet¬ 
ing with students of ‘Indian Civilization’ course and discus¬ 
sions with them; 4.00 p.m.: Lecture at the College on 
Modern Renaissance in lndia } followed by question-answer 
session; 7.30 p.m.: very stimulating talk and discussion for 
3 hours with 30 students and teachers of Professor Bardwell 
Smith's class on ‘Hinduism and Buddhism’ in the parlour of 
Professor Smith, after an Indian dinner given to the whole 
group by Professor and Mrs. Smith. 

30 October: 7.00 a.m.: departure from Minneapolis air¬ 
port by Northwest Airlines flight 200 for New York City; 
12 noon: change at New York for Mohawk Airlines flight 203 
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for Ithaca, New York state; 

ITHACA, New York state: 

1.11 p.m.: arrival in Ithaca; received by Professor E.A. 
Burtti retired Sage Professor of Philosophy, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, New York state; 1.30 p.m.: arrival with Professor Burtt, 
in his car, at his house in the Cornell University campus; guest 
of Professor and Mrs. Burtt; 7.00 p.m.: dinner at Mr. Srikant 
Samprani’s house; 9.00 p.m.: lecture on Tradition and Social 
Change in India in the Common Room of the United Religious 
Work, Cornell University, followed by one hour of question- 
answer session. 

31 October: 4 p.m.: public lecture at the university on 
The Spirit of Indian Culture, followed by questioivanswer 
session; 9.00 p.m.: lecture at the university on Gita's Mes¬ 
sage of Practical Spirituality. 

1 N(Member: 10.00 a.m.: departure by car with Mr. 
Srikant Samprani for Hancock airport at Syracuse; 11.00 
a.m.: reach Hancock airport; 11.35 a.m.: departure for Chi¬ 
cago by flight 199; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

12.15 p.m. (Chicago time): arrival at Chicago O’Hare 
airport; 1.15 p.m.: arrival by car at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

2 November: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

3 November: 11.00 a.m.: Sunday Service at the Vive- 
kananda Vedanta Society, Chicago: address on Swami Vive- 
kananda: The Formative Influences on His Life, being the 
first of 3 lectures on Swami Vivekananda; 7.30 p.m.: parlour 
talk at the residence of Dr. Wilson Young, Evanston (Chicago 
suburb), on The Pre-eminence of Adhydtma Vidyd (the Sci¬ 
ence of the Atman). 

4 November: 3.30 p.m.: talk at Lombard College at its 
Institute for the Study of Religion in An Age of Science, 
Chicago University, on Religion in An Age of Science, follow- 
ed by discussion. 

5 November: 11.00 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport; 

OBERLIN, Ohio state: 
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1.10 p.m.: arrival in Cleveland, Ohio state; 2.30 p.m.: 
departure by car with Professor A. Probasco of Oberlin Col¬ 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio state, and arrival at the college; accommo¬ 
dation in the College Inn; 4.00 p.m.: lecture to students and 
staff of Oberlin College on The Message of Swami Vivekananda 
to the West; 7.30 p.m.: 2-hour question-answer session. 

6 November: 1.30 p.m.: address to the college on Yoga 
in the Light of the Upanifads and the Oita; 7.00 p.m.: 2-hour 
question-answer session. 

7 November: 8.00 a.m.: departure from Cleveland by 
air for Memphis, Tennessee state, via Nashville; 11.00 a.m.: 
arrival at Memphis and departure by car to the University 
of Mississippi, Mississippi state, about 80 miles, with Mrs 
Mary H. McClain, Director, University Department of Reli¬ 
gious Life, and Mr. Bhagavan D. Dashairya; 

UNIVERSITY TOWN, Mississippi state; 

12.30 p.m.: arrival at University Town; accommodation 
in the Alumni House of the University of Mississippi; 2.30 
p.m.: informal meeting with international students in Lounge 
of Y Building and question-answer session; 7 p.m.: public 
lecture in Meek Hall of the University on The Spiritual Life 
of the Indian People; lecture followed by interesting question- 
answer session in the Fanfare Room, after coffee break; Pre¬ 
sident of the university present at the lecture. 

8 November: 9 a.m.: lecture to ‘Sociology’ class of 
Professor Julien R. Tatum on Tradition and Social Change 
in India; 11.00 a.m.: lecture to 'Ethics’ class of Professor 
William Hal Funn on Towards a Rational Ethics; 12.00 noon: 
lecture to ‘Introduction to Religion’ class of Professor Nolan 
Shepard on Religion and Modem Man; 1.38 p.m.: departure 
from Oxford airport, Mississippi state, by Southern Airways; 
2 p.m.: arrival in Memphis airport; 2.55 p.m.: departure 
from Memphis airport by Delta Airways for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

5.30 p.m.: arrival at O’Hare airport, Chicago, via St. 
Louis; 6.30 p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society. 

10 November: 11. .00 a.m.: address at the Sunday Service 
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of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, on Swami 
Vivekananda: His Message to the West, the second of the 
Swami’s three lectures on Swami Vivekananda; 3.30 p.m.: 
departure from Chicago by car with Mrs. Jane Culp of Goshen, 
Indiana state, in her car; 

GOSHEN, Indiana state: 

5.15 p.m.: arrival at Goshen College (of the Menonite 
Christians), Goshen, Indiana state; accommodation at the 
Parkside Motel arranged by the college, and dinner with Pro¬ 
fessor Norman Kraus and Mrs. Edith Kraus; 8.00 p.m.: ad¬ 
dress to Religion Club of the college on Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Spiritual Life of Humanity, followed by one hour of 
question-answer session. 

11 November: 9 a.m.: Convocation in the College 
Chapel: lecture on The Spirit of Indian Culture; 9.30 a.m.: 
informal discussion with students; 4.30 p.m.: Public Affairs 
Forum: lecture on Tradition and Social Change in India; 
7.30 p.m.: address to Religion Club on The Christ We Adore, 
followed by interesting discussion. 

12 November: 9 a.m.: Television interview by the Ame¬ 
rican Broadcasting Corporation; 10.30 a.m.: departure by car 
with Professor Norman and Mrs. Edith Kraus for Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana state; 

NOTRE DAME, Indiana state: 

11.00 a.m.: arrival at Notre Dame, Indiana state; re¬ 
ceived by local host, Mr. John Kainedy; lunch and dinner 
with Professor and Mrs. Reddy; 4 p.m.: lecture at the Notre 
Dame (Catholic) University on Self-Knowledge and Human 
Fulfilment to a crowded audience of students and staff as¬ 
sembled in the Library Auditorium; 6 p.m.: Television inter¬ 
view by the National Broadcasting Corporation; 7 p.m.: de¬ 
parture for Chicago with Mrs. Winfred Hastings of Beverly 
Shores, Indiana state, in her car; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

9 p.m.: arrival at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

13 November: 11.00 a.m.: departure from Chicago 
O’Hare airport by Ozark Airlines for Iowa City, Iowa state; 

P.L.W.—»0 
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IOWA City, Iowa state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at Iowa City, Iowa state; local hosts: 
Mr. Talbot Spivak and Mrs. Gayatri Spivak; organizer of Iowa 
State University programmes: Dr. D. K. Chattaraj, President, 
India Association of the University; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture 
at the Iowa State University on The Spiritual and Cultural 
Aspects of Indo-American Relations, followed by an hour of 
stimulating question-answer session. 

14 November: 11.40 a.m.: departure by car to the air¬ 
port, Cedar Falls; 12.20 p.m.: arrival at the Cedar Falls air¬ 
port; 12.45 p.m.: departure by United Airlines flight for 
Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 2.30 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 

17 November: 11 a.m.: address at the Sunday Service of 
the Vivekananda Vedanta Society on Swami Vivekananda: His 
Message to India, the third and last of the Swami’s 3 lectures 
on Swami Vivekananda; 7.00 p.m.: lecture at the Internatio¬ 
nal House, University of Chicago, on Is God Dead?: A Hindu 
View; lecture followed by question-answer session. 

19 November: 7.30 p.m.: address at the Post-Graduate 
Seminar at the Department of Religion, Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, Evanston, Chicago, on Inter-relation of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, followed by discussion; lecture preceded by dinner 
with Professor Miss Evangeline Barrett of the university. 

20 November: 5.05 p.m.: departure from Chicago 
O’Hare airport by Transworld Airlines flight for Pittsburg; 

PITTSBURG, Pennsylvania state: 

6.30 p.m.: arrival at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania state; local 
hosts: Mr. Pradip and Mrs. Anjali Khandwalla. 

21 November: 11.30 a.m.: lecture at the Camegie- 
Mellon University, Pittsburg, on The Spirit of Indian Culture; 

12.30 p.m.: discussion over lunch with a group of 15 students 
and professors; 3.30 p.m.: informal discussions in one of the 
university lounges, intimate and stimulating; 6 p.m.: dinner 
party at the home of Mr. Prasanna and Mrs. Usha Prasanna; 

8.30 p.m.: lecture at the Duquesne University, Pittsburg, on 
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The Spirit of Indian Culture , followed by stimulating ques¬ 
tion-answer session. 

22 November: 12.30 p.m:. address to the ‘Philosophy’ 
class of Camegie-Mellon University on The Mind-Body Pro¬ 
blem in the Light of Indian Philosophy, followed by question- 
answer session; 9.30 p.m.: informal talk and stimulating 
discussions, especially on the psychedelic drug problem in 
U.S.A., at a 3-hour crowded session with students at the 
Coffee House of the Lutheran University Centre of the Car- 
negie-Mellon University. 

23 November: 8.50 a.m.: departure from Pittsburg 
by United Airlines flight 81 for Detroit; 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

10.00 a.m.: arrival at Detroit, Michigan state; hosts 
and organizers of programmes in Detroit, and in Windsor, On¬ 
tario province, Canada, across the river: Mr. V. Doraiswamy, 
Windsor, and Mr. Ramesh Chandra Sharma and Mrs. Sha- 
kuntala Sharma, 15662 Kennebec, Southgate, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan state; cross over the U.S. border with Mr. Doraiswamy in 
his car. 

CANADA 

WINDSOR, Ontario province: 11.00 a.m.: inter¬ 

view by correspondent of the daily, Wiruisor Star, at the 
house of Mr. Doraiswamy; 8 p.m.: public lecture at the 
Ambassador Lounge of the University of Windsor, Windsor, 
under the auspices of its Department of Asian Studies, on 
The Spirit of Indian Culture, followed by an hour of inter¬ 
esting question-answer session. 

24 November: 8 a.m.: leave Windsor by car for Detroit: 


U.S.A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 9.00 a.m.: arrival at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Sharma in Detroit, Michigan state; 
12 30 p.m.: lunch party at Mr. and Mrs. Sharma’s house; 
3 00 p.m.: lecture at the Helen DeRoy Auditorium, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, on Spiritual Life in Our Industrial 
Age; 6.00 p.m.: cross over by car to Windsor with the 

Sharmas: 
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CANADA 

WINDSOR, Ontario province: 7 p.m.: arrival at Mr. V. 
Doraiswamy’s residence, Windsor; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture 
(second) at the Ambassador Lounge, University of Wind¬ 
sor, under the auspices of its Indian Students Association, on 
The Modem Age and Our Youths, followed by an hour of 
question-answer session. 

25 November: 11.30 a.m.: address to the students of 
the Department of Asian Studies, University of Windsor, on 
India in the Asian World, followed by discussion; 1.40 p.m.: 
departure from Windsor by Air Canada flight 250 for 
Toronto; 

TORONTO, Ontario province: 

2.35 p.m.: arrival at Toronto, Ontario province; re¬ 
ceived by Dr. I. Aravinda Menon and Mrs. Hansa Menon, 
local hosts; 3.35 p.m.: arrival by car with them at their resi¬ 
dence: 5 Hookwood Drive, Agincourt, Toronto; 8.00 p.m.: in¬ 
formal discussions with the members of the proposed Vedanta 
Society of Toronto, at the residence of Mr. B. Ramaswami. 

26 November: 10.00 a.m.: live Radio interview by 
CHIC radio, Brampton, Toronto, on Why the West Is Attracted 
to Indian Thought; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on The Uni - 
versal Message of the Gita under the auspices of the Hindu 
Prarthana (prayer) Samaj, Toronto, followed by question- 
answer session. 

27 November: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on Buddha 
and the Modern World at the Centennial Lodge of Toronto, 
Central Y.M.C.A., 40 College Street; lecture followed by an 
hour of question-answer session. 

28 Novertiber: 12.00 noon: address at .the Centennial 
Lodge of Applied Arts and Technology, Toronto, on The Mo¬ 
dem Age and Our Youths, followed by question-answer ses¬ 
sion; 8.00 p.m.: discourse on Katha Upani?ad at the Y.W.C.A. 
hall, Toronto, followed by question-answer session. 

29 November: 11.00 a.m.: recording of a 20-minutes 
interview by the Canada Broadcasting Corporation on 
Vedanta and the Spiritual Crisis in the World Today; 12.00 
noon: address at the University of Toronto Department of 
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East Asian Studies on The Charm of the Upanisads, follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session; 1.30 p.m.: brief lecture to a 
group of international students on The Pre-eminence of the 
Science of the Atman at the International Student Centre of 
the University of Toronto; 2.30 p.m.: departure by car with 
Dr. I. A. Menon for Hamilton; 

HAMILTON, Ontario province: 

3.30 p.m.: arrival at the McMaster University, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario province; 3.40 p.m.: address to students and 
teachers, under the auspices of the University Department 
of Religious Studies (Head: Professor Arapura) on The 
Modern Approach to Vedanta; lecture followed by question- 
answer session; 6 p.m.: dinner party at the home of Mr. 
Krishna Amin and Mrs. Anjana Amin; 7.10 p.m.: departure 
with Dr. Menon by car for Toronto; 

TORONTO, Ontario province: 

8.00 p.m.: arrival in Toronto and address at the Re¬ 
ception given by the India-Canada Association of Toronto in 
the hall of the Fairlawn United Church, Fairlawn Avenue, 
Toronto, on The Spiritual and Cultural Aspects of Indo- 
American Relations. 

30 November; 3.00 p.m.: parlour talk and discussion 
on Vedanta in the home of Miss Nirmal Bidani; 8.00 p.m.: 
address on Vedanta as expounded by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, inaugurating the Vedanta Society of 
Toronto, the first of such societies in Canada, at a public meet¬ 
ing in the Y.W.C.A. hall, Toronto. 

1 December: 9.30 a.m.: recording of a speech on 
Sarada Devi , the Holy Mother for the Vedanta Society’s cele¬ 
bration of the Mother’s birthday on 15 December 1968; 10.30 
a.m.: address at the Unitarian group’s Sunday Service on 
The Unity of Religions , followed by question-answer session; 
1.00 p.m.: lunch party at the home of Mr. Hemendra and 
Mrs. Kiran Desai; 2.30 p.m.: recording of a 20-minutes tele¬ 
vision interview by the Canada Broadcasting Corporation on 
Vedanta and the Modem West; 3.30 p.m.: parlour talk and 
discussion on Vedanta at the home of Mr. Yogi and Mrs. Asha 
Bidani; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the Toronto Theosophical 
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Society on The Unity of Religions , followed by question- 
answer session. 

2 December: 10.30 a.m.: departure by Air Canada for 
Ottawa, Capital of Canada (the original scheduled flight at 
7.40 a.m. by Air Canada to Montreal had to be changed to 
this flight to Ottawa, due to bad weather conditions in Mon¬ 
treal; consequently, the announced lecture at its McGill Uni¬ 
versity for 10 a.m. today postponed, through phone message, 
to 3 December); 

OTTAWA, Federal Capital: 

11.30 a.m.: arrival at Ottawa; taken by car by local 
hosts: Professors S. Manickam and Jon Thompson, both of the 
Mathematics Department of the Carleton University of 
Ottawa, and arrival at Hotel Blair; 4.00 p.m.: discussion on 
Vedanta with faculty members of the University Department 
of Religion; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at the Carleton Uni¬ 
versity, under the auspices of its Department of Religion, on 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity; 
9.00 p.m.: question-answer session; 10.30 p.m.: dinner party 
at the home of Mr. Krishnamurthy of the Indian High Com¬ 
mission, Ottawa, and Mrs. Malathi Krishnamurthy; 11.45 p.m.: 
departure by car from Ottawa with Mr. Ram Sainani and 
Mrs. Usha Sainani of Montreal, Quebec province, in their 
car; 

MONTREAL, Quebec province: 

3 December: 2.00 a.m.: arrival at the home of the 
Sainanis in Montreal, Quebec province; 6.15 p.m.: lecture 
on Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity 
at Professor Sheila McDonnough’s Department of Religion of 
George Williams University, Montreal, followed by question- 
answer session; 9.15 p.m.: parlour meeting at the home of 
the Sainanis. 

4 December: 10.00 a.m.: lecture at the Department 
of Divinity, McGill University, Montreal, on The Universal 
Message of the Gita; Head of the Department and organizer 
of the Swami’s lecture: Professor Stevenson; 11.00 a.m.: 
question-answer session; 7.10 p.m.: departure from Montreal 
by Air Canada flight for Chicago; 
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U.S.A. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

9.40 p.m.: arrival at Chicago O’Hare airport; 11.00 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

6 December: 4.20 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by United Airlines flight 322 for Washington, D.C.; 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

6.15 p.m.: arrival at the Dulles Airport, Washington 
D.C.; received by local hosts and organizers of local pro¬ 
grammes: Dr. Shanti Tayal and Mrs. Indra Tayal; 7.00 p.m.: 
arrival at the home of the Tayals at 7430 Tower Street, Falls 
Church, Virginia state (Washington suburb). 

7 December: 3.00 p.m.: public lecture, under the aus¬ 
pices of The Washington Friends of Buddhism, at the Washing¬ 
ton Circle Public Library, on Buddha and the Modern World; 
lecture followed by question-answer session. 

8 December: 10.30 a.m.: address to the Sunday Service 
of the Northern Virginia Unitarian Society, on Sri Rama - 
krishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity, follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session; 5.00 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture at the Nursing Auditorium of the Catholic University, 
Washington D.C., under the auspices of the Indian Students 
Cultural Committee of the Washington Area, on Science, 
Culture , and Religion; lecture followed by question-answer 
session; 9.30 p.m.: departure from Washington by car with 
Professor Kurt Leidecker and Mrs. Elsa Leidecker for Fre¬ 
dericksburg, Virginia state; 

FREDERICKSBURG, Virginia state: 

10.45 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Leideckers at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia state, as their guest. 

9 December: 9.00 a.m.: address to Professor Lei- 
decker’s class on ‘Indian Philosophies’, Mary Washington 
College for Women, Fredericksburg, on The Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement; 12.15 p.m.: lunch party at the Lei¬ 
deckers’ home; 1.15 p.m.: address to the combined classes of 
‘Introduction to Religion’ and ‘Sociology of Religion’ of the 
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Mary Washington College, on The Impact of Religion on Man 
and Society in the Light of Vedanta; talk followed by discus¬ 
sion; 3 p.m.: departure from Fredericksburg by car with the 
Leideckers; 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

4.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Tayals in Greater 
Washington. 

10 December: 7.30 p.m.: address to Professor Lei- 
decker’s ‘Seminar on Hinduism’ at the American University, 
Washington, D.C., on Hinduism and the Ramakrishna-Veddnta 
Movement, followed by discussion. 

11 December: 8.30 p.m.: public lecture at the George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., on Science, Cul¬ 
ture, and Religion, followed by question-answer session. 

12 December: 7.30 p.m.: public celebration of the 
birthday of Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother at 7430 Tower 
Street, Falls Church, Virginia, with a lecture on Life and 
Message of the Holy Mother; speech followed by dinner serv¬ 
ed to all by the Tayals. 

13 December: 1.40 p.m.: address to the Department 
of Religion, Howard University, Washington, D.C., on The 
Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man, followed by question- 
answer session; 7.30 p.m.: parlour talk at the residence of 
Mr. M. Parthasarathy of the Indian Embassy, Washington, 
D.C., and Mrs. Lakshmi Sarathy, on The Message of Vedanta, 
followed by question-answer session. 

14 December: 2.35 p.m.: departure from National 
Airport, Washington, D.C., for Lexington, Virginia state; 

LEXINGTON, Virginia state: 

4.20 p.m.: arrival at Roanoke airport, Virginia state; 
5.45 p.m.: arrival by car with Rev. Robert K. Wilson, Chap¬ 
lain, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia state, at 
his residence in the Institute campus; received by Mrs. Mimi 
Wilson, both local hosts of the Swami. 

15 December: 10.30 a.m.: address at the morning Ser¬ 
vice at the Cadet Chapel of the Institute, on The Christ We 
Adore; 4 p.m.: arrival at the Roanoke airport by car with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; 4.25 p.m.: departure by Piedmont Air¬ 
lines flight 902 for Washington, D.C.; 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

5.20 p.m.: arrival at the National Airport, Washington, 
D.C.; 7.30 p.m.: parlour talk at the home of Mr. Bepin and 
Mrs . Victoria Alamaula, Alexandra, Virginia state, on 
Science and Religion in the Light of Vedanta , followed by 
question-answer session. 

16 December: 7.30 p.m.: address on The Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Message and the Vedanta Movement 
to the preliminary meeting of the Vedanta group of Greater 
Washington area, consisting of Americans and Indians, at the 
residence of the convenors: Dr. Shanti and Mrs. Indra Tayal, 
at 7430 Tower Street, Falls Church, Virginia state (Greater 
Washington), to devise ways and means of establishing a 
local Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in Greater Washington; 
talk followed by discussion, and by dinner served to all by 
Mrs. Indra Tayal. 

17 December: 6 p.m.: dinner party at the home of 
Professor Dhirendranath Ghosh and Mrs. Mi Hi Ghosh. 
Washington, D.C.; 8.00 p.m.: address to a gathering of pro¬ 
fessors and students invited by Professor Ghosh at the faculty 
lounge, Social Centre, Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
on Vedanta and Modem Thought; 9.00 p.m.: a stimulating 
2-hour question-answer session. 

18 December: 8.30 a.m.: departure from Dulles Inter¬ 
national Airport, Washington, D.C., by Northwest Airlines 
flight 3 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

10.30 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 11.30 
a.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

19, 20 and 21 December: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

22 December: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi As a Link Between the Old and the 
New at the Sunday Service of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

25 December: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Christ We 
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Adore at the Christmas Service at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

26, 27 and 28 December: rest at the Vedanta Society. 

29 December 1968: address on The New Year: Pro¬ 
blems and Prospects at the Sunday Service of the Viveka¬ 
nanda Vedanta Society; 4.00 p.m.: departure by car with 
Swami Bhashyananda and other brothers for Hammond, 
Indiana state; 

HAMMOND, Indiana state: 

4.45 p.m.: arrival at the residence of Mr. Balakrishnan 
and Mrs. Usha Balakrishnan; 5.00 p.m.: parlour talk to a 
group of American and Indian friends on Man's Spiritual Life 
in the Light of Vedanta, followed by question-answer session 
and dinner party; 9.00 p.m.: departure by car for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

10.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

SECOND REPORT 

1 and 2 January 1969: rest at the Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

3 January 1969: 10.00 a.m.: departure from Chicago 
O’Hare airport by United Airlines flight 375 for Salt Lake 
city; 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah state: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at airport, Salt Lake City, Utah 
state; received by Professor Helmut G. Callis, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
2.00 p.m.: arrival by car with Professor Callis at his house 
at 2525 East, 13 South, Salt Lake City, Utah state: received 
by Mrs. Callis; both, local hosts, and organizers of Swami’s 
local programmes; 5.00 p.m.: parlour talk at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs Callis to a select group consisting of, among 
others, the University President, Deans, professors, and 
students, on The Pre-eminence of Adhydtma Vidyd (the 
Science of the Atman); talk followed by a 2-hour question- 
answer session. 

4 January: 4.45 p.m.: arrival at the Salt Lake City 
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airport with Mr. and Mrs. Callis; 5.20 p.m.: departure by 
Western Airlines flight 63 for Hollywood; 

HOLLYWOOD, California state: 

6.30 p.m. (Western time): arrival at the airport, Los 
Angeles, California state; received by Swamis Vandanananda 
and Krishnananda, and Pravrajika Baradaprana, of the 
Vedanta Society, 1946 Vedanta Place, Hollywood, California 
state; 7.30 p.m.: arrival with them by car at the Hollywood 
Vedanta Society. 

5 January: 8.45 a.m.: departure by car with Swamis 
Vandanananda and Krishnananda; 

SANTA BARBARA, California state: 

10.00 a.m.: arrival at the Hollywood Vedanta Society’s 
Sarada Convent at 901 Ladera Lane, Santa Barbara, Cali¬ 
fornia state; 11.00 a.m.: address on The Spiritual Training of 
the Mind at the Sunday Service of the Sarada Convent held 
in its beautiful Sri Ramakrishna Temple; 8.00 p.m.: parlour 
talk to the members and devotees of the Sarada Convent on 
Adhyatma Vidyd, followed by question-answer session. 

6 January: rest in the Sarada Convent guest house. 

7 January: 11.45 a.m.: departure by car from Santa 
Barbara wth the two Swamis for Hollywood; 

I. 00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Hollywood; 
8.00 p.m.: discourse on The Charm of the Upani?ads at the 
Vedanta Society Sri Ramakrishna Temple, followed by 
question-answer session. 

8 January: 9.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swami 

Vandanananda for Riverside; 

RIVERSIDE, California state: 

II. 00 a.m.: arrival at the University of California campus, 
Riverside, California state; received by local hosts in their 
home: Dr. Tarapada Das and Mrs. Barni Das; 12.00 noon: 
address to the students and staff of the university on Man’s 
Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-century Scientific 
Thought; lecture followed by question-answer session; 7.00 
p.m.: address to the Indian Association of the university on 
Traditum and Social Change in India , followed by question- 
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answer session; 9.15 p.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Vandanananda from Riverside for Hollywood; 

HOLLYWOOD, California state: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Hollywood. 

9 January: 10.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m.: enjoyable visit to 
Disneyland with Swamis Vandanananda and Asaktananda; 
8.00 p.m.: discourse on The Central Theme of the Gita at the 
Vedanta Society Temple, Hollywood, followed by question- 
answer session. 

10 and 11 January: rest at the Hollywood Vedanta 
Society. 

12 January: 11.00 a.m.: address to an over-flow audience 
at the Sunday Service of the Hollywood Vedanta Society 
Temple on The Message of Swami Vivekananda to the West; 
6.00 p.m.: departure by car with Swamis Vandanananda and 
Asaktananda; 

TRABUCO, California state: 

7.15 p.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna Monastery of the 
Hollywood Vedanta Society at Trabuco, California state; 
9.00 p.m.: informal talks on spiritual themes with the in¬ 
mates of the monastery. 

13 January: 9.00 p.m.: informal talks with the inmates 
of the monastery on spiritual themes: 

14 January: 11.30 a.m.: departure by car from Trabuco 
with the 2 Swamis for Hollywood; 

HOLLYWOOD, California state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Hollywood; 
8.00 p.m.: discourse on The Message of the Upanisads at the 
Temple of the Vedanta Society, Hollywood, followed by 
question-answer session. 

15 January: 9.15 a.m.: departure with Swami Asakta¬ 
nanda by car for La Crescenta; 

LA CRESCENTA, California: 

10.00 a.m.: arrival at the Ananda Ashrama, La Cres¬ 
centa, California; informal discussions on spiritual theme9 
with Sister Gayatri Devi and other inmates of the Ashrama; 
12.30 p.m.: departure by car from La Crescenta for Holly¬ 
wood; 
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HOLLYWOOD, California: 

I. 00 p.m.: return to Vedanta Society, Hollywood; 
8.00 p.m.: question-answer session, following the weekly read¬ 
ing of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishnai, at the Vedanta Society, 
Hollywood. 

16 January: 8.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swamis 
Vandanananda, Asaktananda, and Krishnananda; 9.15 a.m.: 
arrival at the Los Angeles airport; 10.00 a.m.: departure by 
the United Airlines flight 508 for San Francisco, California 
state; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

II. 10 a.m.: arrival at the San Francisco airport, Cali¬ 
fornia state; received by Swamis Shraddhananda, Swaha- 
nanda, and Chidrupananda, and several lay members, of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern California, 2963, Webster Street, 
San Francisco, California state; 11.45 a.m.: arrival at the 
Vedanta Society, San Francisco. 

17 January ; 1.30 p.m.: departure by car with Swamis 
Shraddhananda and Swahananda; 

SANTA CLARA, California: 

2.40 p.m.: arrival at the (Jesuit) University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California; 2.45 p.m.: informal dis¬ 
cussions with a group of students and professors; .3.30 p.m.: 
lecture on Man's Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth- 
century Scientific Thought under the auspices of the Philo¬ 
sophy Department of the university, followed by question- 
answer session; 5.15 p.m.: departure from Santa Clara for 
San Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

6.30 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Francisco; 
8.00 p.m. to 10.30 p.m.: question-answer session followed by 
Reception in the hall of the Old Temple of the Vedanta Society 
at Webster Street. 

18 January: 10.00 a.m.: departure by car with Swamis 
Shraddhananda and Swahananda for Sacramento; 

SACRAMENTO, California state: 

12.30 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Mission Ave- 
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nue, Sacramento, California state; 3.30 p.m.: departure by 
car with the two Swamis for Davis; 

DAVIS, California state: 

3.55 p.m.: arrival at the campus of the University of 
California, Davis, California state; 4.00 p.m.: lecture on 
Science, Culture, and Religion under the auspices of the Uni¬ 
versity Indian Students Association, followed by question- 
answer session; 9.30 p.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Swahananda for San Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

12.00 midnight: arrival at Vedanta Society, San Francisco. 

19 January: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Divinity of Man 
to a crowded audience at the Sunday Service of the San 
Francisco Vedanta Society in the New Temple of the Society, 
Vallejo Street; 7.15 p.m.: departure by car with Swamis 
Swahananda and Chidrupananda for Berkeley; 

BERKELEY, California state: 

7.45 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Bowditch 
Street, Berkeley, California state; 8.00 p.m.: address on The 
Message of Swami Vivekananda to the West, at the Swami 
Vivekananda birthday celebrations of the Berkeley Vedanta 
Society; 10.30 p.m.: departure by car for San Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Francisco. 

20 January: 10.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Swahananda for Olema; 

OLEMA, California state: 

11.30 a.m.: arrival at the Camp Taylor National Forest, 
associated with the memory of Swami Vivekananda; 12.00 
noon: arrival at the 2,000-acre monastic retreat of the Vedanta 
Society of San Francisco at Olema, California state; 1.30 p.m.: 
departure by car; 2.30 p.m.: arrival at the Redwood Forest, 
Muir Hills area, to see the giant sequoia trees; 3.00 p.m.: 
departure for San Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

3.30 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Francisco; 

6.30 p.m.: departure by car with Swamis Swahananda and 
Chidrupananda for Palo Alto: 
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PALO ALTO, California state: 

7.35 p.m.: arrival at the Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California state; 7.45 p.m.: public lecture on Human Unity 
Through God under the auspices of the United Ministry and 
the Bechtel International Centre of the university, followed 
by question-answer session; 10.00 p.m.: departure for San 
Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

10.30 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Francisco. 

21 January: 9.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Swahananda for San Rafael; 

SAN RAFAEL, California state: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the Dominican College for Women, 
San Rafael, California state; 10.30 a.m.: lecture on Buddha 
and the Modem World to the students and staff of the college 
followed by question-answer session; 12.15 p.m.: departure 
for San Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Francisco; 
2.40 p.m.: departure with Swami Swahananda and Mr. Robert 
Reed in the latter’s car for Berkeley; 

BERKELEY, California state: 

3.45 p.m.: arrival at the campus of the University of 
California, Berkeley, California state; 4.00 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture on Is God Dead?: A Hindu View , under the auspices of 
the Centre for South Asian Studies and the Indian Students 
Association of the university, followed by a stimulating ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 5.50 p.m.: departure by car; 6.00 p.m.: 
arrival at the Vedanta Society, Bowditch Street, Berkeley. 

22 January: 10.30 a.m.: departure with Mr. Robert Reed 
in his car for Sacramento; 

SACRAMENTO, California state: 

12.00 noon: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Mission Ave¬ 
nue, Sacramento, California state; received by Swami Shrad- 
dhananda, Head of the Society; 7.30 p.m.: lecture on The 
Spiritual Training of the Mind at the Vedanta Society Temple, 
Sacramento, followed by a stimulating one-hour question- 
answer session. 
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23 January: 1.20 p.m.: departure with Swami Shraddha- 
nanda and Mr. Robert Reed in the latter’s car; 1.50 p.m.: 
arrival at the Sacramento State College; 2.00 p.m.: lecture 
on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment to the students 
and staff of the college, followed by question-answer session; 
3.30 p.m.: departure by car for Palo Alto; 

PALO ALTO, California state: 

7.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Dr. Y.T. Thathachari, 
Biophysicist of Stanford University, 131 Bryant Street, Palo 
Alto, California, as his guest for two days; 7.45 p.m.: de¬ 
parture with Mrs. Madhuri Thathachari in her car; 7.55 p.m.: 
arrival at the Tressidder Union large lounge at the Stanford 
University; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on Tradition and Social 
Change in India under the auspices of the Committee on 
Public Events of the university, followed by question-answer 
session; 10.00 p.m.: return to Dr. Thathachari s home with 
Dr. and Mrs Thathachari. 

24 January: 8.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight: informal and 
stimulating philosophical and spiritual discussions, based on 
Vedanta and Modern Science, with a group of 14 Stanford 
University scientists in the parlour of the Thathacharis. 

25 January: 10.00 a.m.: departure with Dr. and Mrs. 
Thathachari in their car for Berkeley; 

BERKELEY, California state: 

11.00 a.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Berkeley; 
12.00 noon: stimulating question-answer session at the Ber¬ 
keley Vedanta Society; 3.00 p.m.: departure by car for San 
Francisco; 

SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

3.45 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, San Franciisco; 
7.00 p.m.: dinner party, followed by informal discussions, 
with a group of prominent men and women, in the home of 
Mrs. Dorothy Erskine, 233 Chestnut Street, San Francisco. 

2G January: 11.00 a.m.: Sunday Service address to an 
over-flow audience at the First Unitarian Church, junction of 
Franklin and Geary Streets, San Francisco, on Buddha and 
the Modem World; 12.30 p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society 
with Mr. James Jackman and Mrs. Nancy Jackman in their 
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car; 8.00 p.m.: informal discussions with the nuns of the 
Vedanta Society, San Francisco, at the Vedanta Society Con¬ 
vent, San Francisco. 

27 January: departure from San Francisco airport for 
Portland, Oregon state, by Western Airlines flight 10; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

11.30 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Portland, Oregon state; 
received by Swami Aseshananda, Minister-in-Charge, Vedanta 
Society, 1157 S.E. 55th Avenue, Portland, Oregon state, and 
Mr. Stuart Bush of the Society; 12.30 p.m.: arrival at the 
Vedanta Society with Swami Aseshananda and Mr. Bush; 
7.00 p.m.: dinner party, and informal question-answer session, 
with the members and devotees of the Portland Vedanta 
Society. 

28 January: 12.30 p.m.: departure with Professor James 
Seling in his car for Gresham; 

GRESHAM, Oregon state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at the Mt. Hood Community College, 
Gresham, Oregon state; 1.15 p.m.: lecture to students and 
staff on Eastern Religions and Western Thought, followed by 
question-answer session: 3.10 p.m.: departure by car for Port¬ 
land; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

3.40 p.m.: return to Vedanta Society, Portland; 8.00 
p.m.: departure with Mr. Stuart Bush in his car; 8.20 p.m.: 
arrival at the sludio of the KPOJ Radio, Portland; 8.30 p.m.: 
one-hour live radio interview on Vedanta and the Western 
World, and allied topics, by Mr. Paul Rask of the Radio, in¬ 
terspersed with questions, conveyed by listeners through tele¬ 
phone to the studio, and answered by the Swami over the 
radio; 10.00 p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society. 

29 January: 2.30 p.m.: departure by car; 3.00 p.m.: 
arrival at the Portland State College, Koinonia House; 3.15 
p.m.: lecture to the students and staff on The Appeal of 
Eastern Thought to the Western Mind, followed by question- 
answer session; 5.00 p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society; 
6.30 p.m.: departure with Dr. Frederic F. Fost in his car for 
his college, the Linfield College, in McMinnville, Oregon state; 

P.L.W.—41 
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MCMINNVILLE, Oregon state: 

7.40 p.m.: arrival at Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore¬ 
gon state; 8.00 p.m.: lecture on The Appeal of Vedanta to 
the West to the students and staff of the college, followed by 
question-answer session; rest and sleep for the night in the 
guest house of the college due to heavy snowfall and difficulty 
of night driving. 

30 January: 9.00 a.m.: departure with Dr. Fost in his 
car for Portland; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Portland; 
7.30 p.m.: lecture at the Portland Vedanta Society chapel on 
The Spiritual Training of the Mind, followed by question- 
answer session, and Reception, with tea and refreshments. 

31 January: 2.00 p.m.: departure with Professor James 
Seling in his car for Salem; 

SALEM, Oregon state: 

3.15 p.m.: arrival at the Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon state: visit sponsored by Professor Huffman of the 
university; 3.30 p.m.: lecture to the students and staff on 
The Meeting of East and West in India, followed by question- 
answer session; 5.00 p.m.: departure by car for Portland; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Portland; 9.30 
p.m.: departure with Mr. Bush in his car; 9.50 p.m.: arrival at 
Ihe studio of the KGW Radio, Portland; 10.00 p.m. to 12.00 
midnight: very stimulating live transmission radio interview 
of the Swami by Mr. Fenwick of the Radio, on Vedanta Move¬ 
ment in America and Problems of Modem Man, and other 
allied topics, interspersed with questions, conveyed by listen¬ 
ers through telephone to the studio, and answered by the 
Swami through the radio; 12.30 a.m.: return to the Vedanta 
Society. 

1 February: 10.30 a.m.: departure with James Seling by 
his car for Scappoose; 

11.15 a.m.: arrival at the Sarada Retreat of the Portland 
Vedanta Society at Scappoose, Oregon state, wading through 
4 feet of freshly fallen snow, and still falling now, for over 
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400 yards, and visiting its Sarada Kutir and chapel; 1.30 p.m.: 
departure by car with James Seling for Portland; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

2.20 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Portland; 7.30 
p.m.: dinner party and informal talks with members and de¬ 
votees of the Society. 

2 February: 11.00 a.m.: address on Swami Vivekananda’s 
Message to the West at the Sunday Service of the Portland 
Vedanta Society in connection with the birthday celebration 
of Swami Vivekananda; 6.30 p.m.: departure with Brahma- 
chari Marvin and Mr. Bush in the latter’s car; 

ST. HELENS, Oregon state: 

7.20 p.m.: arrival at the home of Vedanta devotees, Dr. 
Richard Smith and Mrs. Anne Smith, at St. Helens, Oregon 
state; 7.30 p.m.: parlour talk to devotees and friends assem¬ 
bled in the home of the Smiths, followed by dinner; 10.00 
p.m.: departure for Portland; 

PORTLAND, Oregon state: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Portland. 

3 February: 8.00 a.m.: departure with Mr. Bush in his 
car; 8.30 a.m.: arrival at the Lewis and Clark College, Port¬ 
land; 9.00 a.m.: lecture to the students and staff of the college 
on The Appeal of Vedanta to the West, followed by a very 
stimulating question-answer session; 11.00 a.m.: return to the 
Vedanta Society; 1.00 p.m.: departure with Swami Asesha- 
nanda and Mr. Bush in the latter’s car; 1.15 p.m.: arrival at 
the Northern Pacific Railway Station, Portland; 1.30 p.m.: de¬ 
parture by train for Seattle, Washington state; 

SEATTLE, Washington state: 

5.30 p.m.: arrival at Seattle, Washington state; received 
by Swami Vividishananda, Minister-in-Charge, and Brahma- 
chari Harold, of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 2716 Broad¬ 
way East, Seattle, Washington state; 6.00 p.m.: arrival at the 
Vedanta Centre with them. 

4 February: 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the chapel of 
the Vedanta Centre on The Spiritual Training of the Mind 

5 and 6 February: sight-seeing in Seattle. 

7 February: 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the chapel of the 
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Vedanta Centre on My Impressions of America; 9.00 p.m.: 
Reception at the Vedanta Centre with tea and refreshments. 

8 February: rest and study at the Vedanta Centre. 

9 February: 11.00 a.m.: address at the Sunday Service 
of the Vedanta Centre on Religious Experience and Modem 
Science; 3.15 p.m.: departure by car with Swami Vividisha- 
nanda and Brahmachari Harold; 3.45 p.m.: arrival at the 
airport, Seattle; 4.20 p.m.: departure by United Airlines flight 
398 for Vancouver, British Columbia province, Canada; 

CANADA 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia province: 4.45 p.m.: 
arrival at the airport, Vancouver, British Columbia pro¬ 
vince, Canada; received by Mr. Sundaram of the Canadian 
Airways, organizer of the Swami’s local programmes, and 
Mrs. Bhavani Sundaram, and Dr. Anadi Jivan Das and Dr. 
Allen R. Friedman, both of the Mathematics Department, and 
Dr. Richardson, of the South Asia Studies Department of the 
Univensity of British Columbia, Vancouver, and Mrs. Purabi 
Das, Mrs. Devra Friedman, and Miss Elizabeth Richardson; 
7.30 p.m.: departure by Canadian Airways flight 12; 

PENTICTON, British Columbia province: 

9.30 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Penticton*, British 
Columbia province; received by Mr. Venugopal of Penticton 
Observatory, organizer of Swami’s local programmes, and Mr. 
Loyd Reade and Miss Sheila Reade, local hosts; 11.30 p.m.: 
arrival at the home of the Reades, after dinner at the home 
of Mr. Venugopal and Mrs. Jayalakshmi Venugopal. 

10 February: 10.45 a.m.: Live Radio interview by 
Mr. Cal George over the CKOK Radio, Penticton; 2.00 p.m.: 
informal discussions with people interested in Vedanta held 
in the parlour of the Reades; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at 
»he Community Arts Centre Auditorium, Penticton, on The 
Spiritual and Cultural Aspects of Indo-American Relations, 
followed by question-answer session and Reception. 

11 February: held up in Penticton owing to the carL- 
cellation of all flights due to heavy snowfall; all Vancouver 
programmes on 11 and 12 February: radio interview, lecture 
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at the University of British Columbia, and public lecture in 
the city, accordingly, cancelled; 2.00 p.m.: discussion on spi¬ 
ritual themes with a group of visitors at the home of the 
Reades. 

12 February: 4.00 a.m.: departure with Mr. Loyd 
Reade and Mr. Venugopal in Mr. Reade’s car for Kamloops, 
British Columbia, to try alternative flights for Vancouver; 
told, on reaching Kamloops at 7.45 a.m., of the cancellation 
of all flights from there also, due to heavy snowfall; 2.00 
p.m.: return back to Penticton; 3.30 p.m.: departure from 
Penticton for Vancouver by Canadian Airways flight 11; 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia province: 

4.30 p.m.: arrival at Vancouver airport, British Colum¬ 
bia province; met by Mr. Sundaram, Dr. and Mrs. Das, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Friedman; 6.15 p.m.: departure by Air Canada 

flight 904 for Saskatoon; 

SASKATOON, Saskatchewan province: 

9.15 p.m.: arrival at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan pro¬ 
vince, Canada; received by Dr. Moni Das Gupta, Dr. N. N. 
Bakshi, and Mr. Mohan Bhatia; 9.45 p.m.: arrival at the home 
of Swami’s local hosts: Dr. Moni Das Gupta and Mrs. Manju 
Das Gupta, at 10 River Road, Saskatoon. 

13 February: 12.15 p.m.: public lecture at the Con¬ 
vocation Hall, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on 
Man's Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-century 
Scientific Thought, organized by Dr. Herbert V. Guenther, 
Head of the Department of Far Eastern Studies of the uni¬ 
versity; talk followed by question-answer session; 3.30 p.m.: 
press interview by Mrs. Betty Wright on behalf of the daily, 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the 
Grosvenor Park United Church on Unity of Religions, follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session and Reception. 

14 February: 2.00 p.m.: informal discussion with a 

group in the parlour of Dr. N. N. Bakshi, 5 Neilson Crescent 
Saskatoon; 9.30 p.m.: discourse on The Pre-eminence of 
Adhyatma Vidyd, followed by question-answer session, in the 
parlour of Dr. and Mrs. Das Gupta; 11.00 p.m.: departure 
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for Winnipeg, Manitoba province, Canada, by Air Canada 
flight 904; 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba province: 

15 February: 12.15 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Winni¬ 
peg, Manitoba province; received by Dr. Tapan Sinha of the 
Mathematics Department, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; 
1.30 a.m.: arrival at his home in Winnipeg. 7.20 a.m.: arri¬ 
val with Dr. Tapan Sinha at the airport, Winnipeg; 8.00 a.m.: 
departure for Chicago, U.S.A., by Northwest Orient Airlines 
flight 708; 

USA. 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 11.30 a.m.: land at O’Hare 
airport, Chicago; 1.00 p.m.: arrival by car at the Viveka- 
nanda Vedanta Society, Chicago. 

16 February: 11.00 a.m.: address on Religion in an 
Age of Science at the Sunday Service of the Chicago Vive- 
kananda Vedanta Society. 

17 February: 7.50 a.m.: departure for Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts state, with Brahmachari Nachiketa of the Chicago 
Vedanta Society, by United Airlines flight 620; 

9.50 a.m.: land at the airport, Boston, Massachusetts 
state; received by Swami Sarvagatananda, Minister-in-Charge, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 58 Deerfield Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts state, and Vedanta Society, 224 Angell Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island state, and by Mr. Italo Pellini of the 
Portland Vedanta Society; 10.00 a.m.: departure with Swami 
Sarvagatananda and Mr. Pellini in the latter’s car for Provid¬ 
ence; 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: 

12.15 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Providence; 
8.00 p.m.: lecture at the Brown University, Providence, on 
Tradition and Social Change in India , followed by question- 
answer session. 

18 February: 8 p.m.: informal talk, in connection with 
the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna, on Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Spiritual Heritage of Humanity , in the chapel of the Provi¬ 
dence Vedanta Society, followed by question-answer session. 
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19 February: 2 p.m.: departure for Boston with Swami 
Sarvagatananda, Brahmachari Nachiketa, and Mr. Pellini in 
the latter’s car; 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

3.15 p.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna Vedanta 

Society, Boston; 7.45 p.m.: departure for the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity with Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Robert Gussner 
in the latter’s car; 8.10 p.m.: arrival at the Harvard Univer¬ 
sity; the hall meant for the Swami’s lecture found overcrowd¬ 
ed; audience moved, through 200 yards of rain and snow, to 
a larger hall in another block, on the announcement of a 
change of venue by the organizers; 8.30 p.m.: public lecture 
for an hour on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment; lec¬ 
ture followed by a very stimulating one-hour question-ans¬ 
wer session; 11.00 p.m.: return to the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, Boston. 

20 February: 1.00 p.m.: departure with Swami Sar¬ 
vagatananda and Miss Elva Nelson in Elva s car; 1.20 p.m.: 
arrival at the M.I.T. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Cambridge, Mass.; received by Professor Huston Smith of the 
Philosophy Dept, of M.I.T.; 1.30 p.m.: address to Professor 
Huston Smith’s class on ‘Philosophies and Religions of Asia’ 
in the Department of Humanities of M.I.T., on The Central 
Theme of the Oita, followed by question-answer session; 8.00 
p.m.: public lecture on Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual 
Heritage of Humanity, followed by a stimulating question- 
answer session, in the chapel of the Boston Ramakrishna 


Vedanta Society. 

21 February: 1.00 p.m.: informal talk, followed by 

lunch, at the home of Dr. Armand Bertini and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bertini, Providence, Rhode Island state. 

22 February: 3.00 p.m.: informal talks with visitors 

at the Vedanta Society, Boston. 

23 February: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Message of 
Sri Ramakrishna at the Sunday Service of the Boston 
Vedanta Society; 3.00 p.m.; departure for Portland with 
Swami Sarvagatananda and Miss Elva Nelson m Elva s car; 
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PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: 

4.15 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Providence, 
Rhode Island state; 5.00 p.m.: address on The Message of Sri 
Ramakrishna at the Sunday Service of the Portland Vedanta 
Society. 

24 February: 8.00 a.m.: departure for Boston with 
Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Lester Curry in Lester’s car; 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the Boston University, Boston, 
Mass.; 10.40 a.m:. address on The Concept of God in Hindu 
Thought to the University’s ‘Humanities Course’ class; 11.45 
a.m.: departure for Attleboro, Massachusetts state, with 
Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Lester Curry in Lester’s car; 

ATTLEBORO, Massachusetts state: 

I. 00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Dr. Pran Jivan Popat 
and Mrs. Triveni Popat at 38 Deanville Road, Attleboro, 
Mass.; 3.00 p.m.: departure of Swami Sarvagatananda and 
Mr. Curry for Providence after lunch with the Popats, leav¬ 
ing the Swami as guest of the Popats for a day; heavy snow¬ 
fall and consequent dislocation of traffic and cancellation of the 
scheduled 8.00 p.m. talk today in the parlour of the Popats, 
5.00 p.m. lecture on Tradition and Social Change in India 
at Smith College (for Women) at Northampton, Massachu¬ 
setts state, on the 25th, and 8.00 p.m. talk at the Brandeis 
University, Boston, on the 26th. 

26 February: 1.30 p.m.: departure for Boston from 
Attleboro with Swami Sarvagatananda; 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

3.00 p.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
Boston. 

27 February: 10.20 a.m.: departure for Cohasset with 
Mr. Louis Spooner in his car; 

COHASSET, Massachusetts state: 

II. 30 a.m.: arrival at the Ananda Ashrama Vedanta 
Centre, Cohasset, Massachusetts state; going round the Ash¬ 
rama with Sister Tapasi Devi; 12.40 p.m.: departure for Bos¬ 
ton with Mr. Richard Crecy in his car; 
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BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at the Boston Vedanta Society; 8.00 
p.m.: address on Yoga as Mental and Spiritual Discipline in 
the chapel of the Boston Vedanta Society at its weekly class, 
followed by question-answer session. 

28 February: 6.15 a.m.: departure with Swami Sar- 
vagatananda and Mr. Wendell Benway in Wendell’s car; 6.45 
a.m.: arrival at the Boston airport; 7.20 a.m.: departure for 
Dayton, Ohio state, by TWA flight 175; 

WILMINGTON, Ohio state: 

10.10 a.m.: arrival at Dayton airport, Ohio state; re¬ 
ceived by Miss Jeanette A. Reeser, Chairman, Campus Con¬ 
ference on Faith, Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio state, 
and Miss Rachel Hartman and Mrs. Judy Forem, of the col¬ 
lege; 12.10 p.m.: arrival with the three ladies by the college 
car at the Wilmington College; local hosts: Mr. Jack and Mrs. 
Judy Forem (students); 2.00 p.m.: Convocation Address at 
the Wilmington College on The Divinity of Man; 3.00 p.m.: 
Reception and discussion at the Friends Hall Lobby of the 
college; 8.30 p.m.: attendance at the college play of Joan oj 
Arc; 11.30 p.m.: talk on the play and the acting followed by 
discussion with the actors and the audience group. 

1 March: 9.30 a.m. : address to the ‘Literature’ class 
of Professor Helen Chapin on Indian Literature, followed by 
question-answer session; 10.45 a.m.: talk to ‘Psychology’ class 
of Professor William Brett on Indian Psychology; 1.30 p.m.: 
departure, with Professor Kelvin Van Nuys of the Philosophy 
Department and Miss Jeanette Reeser, for Bergamo; 

BERGAMO, Ohio state: 

2.15 p.m.: arrival at the Christian (Catholic) Renewal 
Centre, Bergamo, Dayton, Ohio state; informal discussions 
with members of the Centre; 4.15 p.m.: departure for Wil¬ 
mington with the two friends; 

WILMINGTON, Ohio state: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at the Wilmington College, Wilming¬ 
ton; 7.00 p.m.: attendance at the screening of the documen¬ 
tary, The Mood of Zen; discussion on Hinduism and Buddhism 
after the screening. 
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2 March: 8.30 a.m.: attendance at the Sunday Ser¬ 
vice at the local Catholic Church with Jeanette and Rachel; 
10.00 a.m.: informal talk on spiritual matters with the chil¬ 
dren of the Sunday School of the church; 11.00 a.m.: talk 
at the All-Campus Worship of the Wilmington College, at 
its Kelly Religious Centre Hall, on The Universal Message 
oj the Gita; 12.30 p.m.: farewell luncheon and meeting with 
a group, consisting of the President of the College Dr. James 
Read, Mrs. Read, some professors, and students; 2.45 p.m.: 
departure for Columbus, Ohio state, with Dr. Sanjiv Kumar 
Ghosh and Mr. Bhargava of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio state, in Dr. Ghosh’s car; 

COLUMBUS, Ohio state: 

4.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Dr. Ghosh at 1101 Ber¬ 
nard Street, Columbus, Ohio state; received by Mrs. Tapati 
Ghosh (Dolly); local hosts: Dr. and Mrs. Ghosh; 7.30 p.m.: 
informal discussions with a group of visitors at the parlour 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ghosh. 

3 March: 7.00 a.m.: departure for the airport, Columbus, 
with Sekhar Brahma; 8.10 a.m.: departure for Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania state, by Allegheny Airlines flight 256; 

PITTSBURG, Pennsylvania state: 

9.15 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
state; received by Dr. Norman Adams, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Religion and Philosophy, Westminister College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania state, organizer of Swami’s pro¬ 
grammes in New Wilmington; 

NEW WILMINGTON, Pennsylvania state: 

11.30 a.m.: arrival, with Dr. Adams in his car, at the 
Student Centre guest room, Westminister College, New 
Wilmington; 12.10 p.m.: luncheon at a nearby motel with 
Dr. Norman Adams, Dr. Philips Louis, Dean of the college, 
and Mrs. Joann Louis, the last two recently returned from 
an assignment at the university in Meerut, India; 1.40 p.m.: 
ciddress to the ‘Philosophy and Religion’ class of Dr. Adams 
on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 3.20 p.m.: departure with Dr. Vinayak 
Ghosh of the Nuclear Physics Department of the State Col- 
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lege, Slippery Rocks, Pennsylvania state; 

SLIPPERY ROCKS, Pennsylvania state: 

4.00 p.m.: arrival at Dr. Ghosh’s home in Slippery Rocks, 
Pennsylvania state; received by Mrs. Ghosh; informal talks 
and dinner; 7.30 p.m.: departure with Dr. Ghosh for New 
Wilmington; 

NEW WILMINGTON, Pennsylvania state: 

8.00 p.m.: arrival at New Wilmington; 8.15 p.m.: address 
to the students and staff of the Westminister College in the 
College Chapel on The Modem Renaissance in India, follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session. 

4 March: 9.00 a.m.: address at the College Chapel on 
The Christ We Adore; 10.00 a.m.: departure from New Wil¬ 
mington for Pittsburg, Pennsylvania state, by car; 

PITTSBURG, Pennsylvania state: 

12.00 noon: arrival at the home of Mr. Gul Bhagwanani, 
apartment C-7, 5,300 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
on a second visit to Pittsburg; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture in the 
Wherret Room-AKIBO of Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburg, on Essentials of Indian Culture, followed by a 
2-hour question-answer session; 11.00 p.m.: informal discus¬ 
sions with the local Vedanta study group, newly fonned, in 
the parlour of Mr. Bhagwanani. 

5 March: 7.30 a.m.: departure for Pittsburg airport 
with Bhagwanani and Prasanna in Prasanna’s car; 8.45 a.m.: 
departure from Pittsburg airport by Allegheny Airlines flight 
300 for Harrisburg airport, Pennsylvania state; 

CHAMBERSBURG, Pennsylvania state: 

10.00 a.m.: arrival at the Harrisburg airport; received 
by Mrs. Donna Yourkavitch of Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania state; 11.45 a.m.: arrival at the Wilson 
College with Mrs. Yourkavitch by college car; 12.10 p.m.: 
address to Dr. Harry Buck’s class under ‘Department of Reli¬ 
gious studies’, on Essentials of Hinduism, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 2.00 p.m.: address to another class under 
the same department, and on the same subject, followed by 
question-answer session; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture in the Laird 
Lounge of the college on The Hindu Concept of Human 
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Values in the Light of the Gita, followed by question-answer 
session; dinner and sleep in the home of Dr. Harry and Mrs. 
Esther Buck, Chambersburg. 

6 March: 10.15 a.m.: arrival at the Hagartown airport, 
Maryland state, with Mrs. Donna Yourkavitch, in the college 
car; 10.45 a.m.: departure by Allegheny Airlines flight 4 for 
Baltimore airport, Maryland state; 11.15 a.m.: arrival at 
Friendship airport, Baltimore, Maryland state; 12.00 noon: 
departure by TWA flight 107 from Baltimore for Kansas city; 

LAWRENCE, Kansas state: 

2.18 p.m.: arrival at the Kansas City airport, Kansas City; 
received by Professor William J. Moore, Dean, Kansas School 
of Religion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas state, 
and Mr. William Bergfeldt and other members of the Vedanta 
Society of Kansas City; departure by car from Kansas City 
airport with Professor Moore for Lawrence; 4.00 p.m.: arri¬ 
val at the home of Dr. T. P. Srinivasan of the Mathematics 
Department of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and Mrs. 
Saroja Srinivasan, at 2456 Ousdahl Road, Lawrence, Kansas 
state: Swami’s local hosts. 7.00 p.m.: speech in Hindi on 
Indian Culture at the Reception given by the India Club of 
the university; 7.50 p.m.: public lecture to a crowded audi¬ 
ence in the Forum Room of the University of Kansas Students 
Union, Lawrence, on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modern Man, 
followed by an interesting question-answer session; 11.00 
p.m.: informal discussions in the parlour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Srinivasan for 2 hours. 

7 March: 8.30 a.m.: question-answer session on Hindu - 
ism with students of Professor Moore’s class on ‘World Reli¬ 
gions’, first group; 9.30 a.m.: address to the students and staff 
of the Lawrence High School, filling a large auditorium, first 
group, on Education and Spiritual Growth; 10.00 a.m.: the 
same address in the same auditorium, to the second group of 
students and staff of the school, arranged in two shifts due to 
the large number of the students and due to their enthu¬ 
siasm; 11.00 a.m.: question-answer session on Hinduism with 
Professor Moore’s class on ‘World Religions’, second group; 
12.30 p.m.: lunch party with Professor Moore and others at 
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the home of Dr. Anantanarayanan and Mrs. Tank am Anan- 
tanarayanan, Lawrence; 3.00 p.m.: departure from Lawrence 
for Kansas City with Mr. William Spidell of the Vedanta 
Society of Kansas City; 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri state: 

4.15 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Kansas City, 
Missouri state, at the residence of Mr. William Bergfeldt 
(Perky), and Mrs. Ula Bergfeldt: local hosts, at 119 E, 51 
Street, Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri state; 4.30 p.m.: dis¬ 
course on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment at the 
Vedanta Society, followed by question-answer session; 5.45 
p.m.: departure for Kansas City airport with Mr. Berg¬ 
feldt and Mike Diviney in Mike’s car for the 6.45 p.m. 
flight to Dallas, Texas state; 8.00 p.m.: return to the home 
of the Bergfeldts on not getting accommodation on that flight; 
11.15 p.m.: arrival a second time at the Kansas City airport 
for the 11.45 p.m. flight; 1.45 a.m.: return to the home of 
the Bergfeldts in view of the cancellation of all flights due 
to snowfall and bad weather. 

8 March: 1.00 p.m.: departure from Kansas City air¬ 
port for Dallas by Braniff International Airlines flight 155; 

DALLAS, Texas state: 

2.30 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Dallas, Texas state; 
received by Mr. Jagadish Chandra Prabhakar, Mrs. Raj 
Prabhakar, Mrs. Lucille Curry, Mr. Bhushan Dev Bajaj, and 
Mrs. Sudesh Bajaj: the last two, Swami's local hosts; 2.40 
p.m.: press interview, at the airport lounge, by Miss Marlyn 
Schwartz on behalf of Dallas Morning News; 3.00 p.m.: de¬ 
parture with Mr. and Mrs. Bajaj by their car; 3.30 p.m.: 
arrival at the home of the Bajajs: 2803 West Illinois Street, 
apartment 105, Dallas, Texas state; 3.45 p.m.: press interview 
by Mrs. Dorothy Fagg on behalf of Dallas Times Herald , in 
the parlour of the Bajajs; 6.30 p.m.: dinner party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Prabhakar; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on 
The Divinity of Man in the Karcher Auditorium of the Sou¬ 
thern Methodist University, Dallas, followed by question- 
answer session. 

9 March: 10.20 a.m.: arrival with Mr. Bajaj at the Uni- 
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larian Universalist Fellowship meeting hall: 10.30 a.m.: 
address to the Sunday Service of the Fellowship on The 
Universal Message of the Gita , followed by question-answer 
session; 12.30 p.m.: return to the home of the Bajajs; 
2.50 p.m.: arrival with Mr. Bajaj at the Religious Science 
Church, Dallas; 3.00 p.m.: lecture at the Sunday afternoon 
Service of the Church on Unity of Religions , followed by 
question-answer session; 6.30 p.m.: dinner party at the home 
of Mr. Ashok and Mrs. Renu Khilnani; 7.50 p.m.: arrival 
with Mr. Bajaj and Mr. Prabhakar in Bajaj’s car at the Gold 
Room, Frito Lay Tower, Exchange Park Building, Dallas; 
8.00 p.m.: public lecture on Vedanta, under the auspices of 
the Sunday evening study group, followed by question-ans¬ 
wer session. 

10 March: 9.50 a.m.: arrival with Professor Bhushan 
Bajaj in his car at the Bishop (Negro) College,, Dallas; 10.00 
a.m.: address to its students and staff on Self-Knowledge and 
Human Fulfilment; 1.15 p.m.: arrival with Mr. Bajaj and Mr. 
Prabhakar and Mrs. Lucille Curry at the studio of KRLD 
Radio of the Columbia Broadcasting Corporation, Dallas; live 
transmission radio interview, for the Radio’s ‘Comment* pro¬ 
gramme, by Mr. Dick Wheeler and Mr. Frank Gliber, inter¬ 
spersed with question-answer session with listeners over the 
telephone. 

FORT WORTH, Texas state: 

6.30 p.m.: dinner party at the home of Mr. Prem Prasad 
Mahendroo and Mrs. Indu Mahendroo at Fort Worth, Texas 
state; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture on Self-Knowledge and Hu¬ 
man Fulfilment at the Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas state. 

10.30 p.m.: return to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bajaj, 
Dallas. 

DALLAS, Texas state: 

11 March: 10.50 a.m.: arrival with Professor and Mrs. 
Prabhakar at the Southern Methodist University, Dallas; 
11.00 a.m.: address to the students of the University Depart¬ 
ment of Religion of Dr. Frederick Streng on Spiritual Life 
in an Industrial Age; 2.00 p.m.: departure by car with Pro- 
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fessor and Mrs. Prabhakar and Professor Bhushan Bajaj 
for Baylor University, Waco, Texas state; 

WACO, Taxas state: 

3.40 p.m.: arrival at the Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
state; local host: Mr. Clarence Ledbetter of the Music Depart¬ 
ment of the University; 4.00 p.m.: address to the ‘Seminar on 
Religions’ in the Department of Religion of Dr. James E. 
Wood on The Hindu View of Inter-Religious Relations, fol¬ 
lowed by stimulating discussion; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at 
the university on The Appeal of Vedanta to Modem Man , 
followed by question-answer session; 9.45 p.m.: departure 
from Waco for Dallas by car; 

DALLAS, Texas state: 

11.20 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Bajajs, Dallas, 
Texas state. 

12 March: 9.30 a.m.: departure with Professors Prabhakar 
and Bajaj and Mrs. Prabhakar by car for Arlington, Texas 
state; 

ARLINGTON, Texas state: 

10.00 a.m.: arrival at the State University of Texas, 
Arlington, Texas state; 10.10 a.m.: lecture on The Spiritual 
Training of the Mind in the Ball Room of the university, 
followed by question-answer session; 12.00 noon: departure 
from Arlington for Dallas; 

DALLAS, Texas state: 

12.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Bajajs; 2.30 p.m.: 
arrival at the international airport^ Dallas, with Professor 
and Mrs. Bajaj; 3.00 p.m.: departure with Mrs. Lucille Curry 
by Braniff Airlines flight 63 for Houston, Texas state; 

HOUSTON, Texas state: 

4.00 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Houston, 
Texas state; received by Mrs. Marlyse M. Kusik, Director, 
Idea Exchange Centre, 811 Branard Street, Houston, Texas 
state: Swami’s local host and organizer of local programmes: 
5.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Marlyse at 811 Branard 
Street; press interview by Mr. John Gaines on behalf of the 
daily, The Houston Post, in the parlour of Marlyse; 6.45 p.m : 
dinner party at the home of Marlyse; 7.45 p.m.: arrival with 
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Marlyse and Lucille Curry at the Anderson Hall of the Uni¬ 
versity of St. Thomas, Houston; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on 
Science, Culture, and Religion in the hall, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 11.00 p.m.: arrival by car with Mr. 
Charlie Morgan, Mrs. Lucille Curry, and her mother Mrs. 
Mary Louise Clark at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clark as 
guest of Lucille and her parents for a night, at 1511 Bagette 
Lane, Houston. 

PORT GALVESTON, Texas state: 

13 March: 9.00 a.m.: departure by car from Houston 
for Port Galveston, Texas state, on the Gulf of Mexico, with 
Marlyse, Lucille, and Mr. Peter Elliott; 10.20 a.m.: arrival 
at Port Galveston on the Gulf of Mexico; lunch party on the 
beach; 12.30 p.m.: departure from Galveston for Houston; 

HOUSTON, Texas state: 

1.45 p.m.: arrival at the studio of the KTRH Radio of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Corporation; 2.10 p.m.: live in¬ 
terview over the radio on Eternal Values jor a Changing 
Society by Mr. Jay Kent Hackleman; 5.00 p.m.: arrival at 
the home of Marlyse; 7.45 p.m.: arrival with Marlyse at the 
Auditorium of the Bank of the Southwest; 8.00 p.m.: public 
lecture on The Spiritual Training of the Mind, followed by 
question-answer session and exhibition and sale of Vedanta 
literature; 11.00 p.m.: return to the home of Marlyse. 

14 March: 11.50 a.m.: arrival by car with Marlyse 
and Mr. Peter Elliott at the Library Auditorium of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, Houston; 12.00 noon: lecture, under the aus¬ 
pices of the university, on Self-Knowledge and Human Ful¬ 
filment, followed by question-answer session; 2'.00 p.m.: re¬ 
turn to the home of Marlyse; 7.45 p.m.: arrival with Marlyse 
at the Auditorium of the World Trade Building; 8.00 p.m.: 
public lecture on The Divinity of Man, followed by question- 
answer session; 11.00 p.m.: return to the home of Marlyse. 

15 March: 8.30 a.m.: departure by car with Marlyse 
and Lucille for NASA (National Aeronautical and Space 
Agency) Houston suburb; 9.15 a.m.: arrival at the home of 
Mr. Rajinder and Mrs. Vinodini Diwan; 10.00 a.m. to 12.00 
noon: visit to the NASA Headquarters and Space Centre with 
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Mr. Diwan, a scientist at the Centre; 12.30 p.m.: lunch party 
at the home of the Diwans; 2.00 p.m.: return to the home of 
Marlyse, Houston; 2.15 p.m.: two and half-four informal spi¬ 
ritual discussions with an interested group in the parlour of 
Marlyse; 5.00 p.m.: arrival with Marlyse and Mr. Peter 
Elliott at the International airport, Houston; 6.40 p.m.: de¬ 
parture for Chicago by Delta Airlines flight 915; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

9.25 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport: 10.30 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

16 March: address at the Sunday Service of the Vive¬ 
kananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, on The Universal Mes¬ 
sage of the Gita, followed by a brief talk on The Siffnificance 
of the Hindu Upanayana (sacred thread) ceremony, on the 
occasion of the upanayana of the boy: Anil Mehra. 

17 March: 6.20 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare 
airport with Mr. Jim Harriston and Mrs. Octavia Harriston; 
6.55 p.m.: departure for Louisville airport, Kentucky state, 
by Delta Airlines flight 646; 

HANOVER, Indiana state: 

7.55 p.m.: arrival at the Louisville airport, Kentucky 
state; received by Dr. Joseph Withey, Professor of Asian Stu¬ 
dies, and Dr. N. V. Rajkumar, Visiting Professor from India 
on Non-Western Studies, of Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
state, and two students, Stan and Marti, of the college; 10.00 
p.m.: arrival with these friends by car at the J. Graham 
Brown Campus Centre (guest house) of Hanover College. 

18 March: 10.40 a.m.: address to the College Congre¬ 
gation on Man's Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Scientific Thought; 12.00 noon: lunch party and infor¬ 
mal discussions with students and faculty at the Campus Cen¬ 
tre; 1.10 p.m.: talk to Dr. Joseph Withey’s class on High- 
lights of Indian Culture and History, followed by question- 
answer session; 6.00 p.m.: dinner party at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Rajkumar; 8.00 p.m.: informal discussions with stu¬ 
dents and faculty in the Campus Centre Lounge. 

19 \Iarch: 11.30 a.m.: arrival at the Louisville air- 

P.L.W.— »2 
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port, Kentucky state, with Mr. Larry Lium, Public Relations 
Director of Hanover College, in the college car; 12.10 p.m.: 
departure for St. Louis, Missouri state, by Eastern Airlines 
flight 501; 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri state: 

1.25 p.m.: arrival at the airport, St. Louis, Missouri 
state; received by Swami Satprakashanandaji, Head of the 
Vedanta Society, St. Louis, and Mr. Ray Ellis and Mrs. Wanda 
Ellis, members of the Society; 2.30 p.m.: arrival at the 
Vedanta Society (on a second visit) with the Swamiji, and 
with Ray and Wanda, in their car, at 205 S. Skinker Boule¬ 
vard, St. Louis. 

20 March: 6.55 p.m.: arrival at the Residence Hall, 
Wohl Centre, Washington University, St. Louis, with Swami 
Satprakashanandaji, and Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, in their car; 7.00 
p.m.: public lecture on The Spiritual Training of the Mind, 
followed by question-answer session; 9.30 p.m.: return to the 
Vedanta Society. 

21 March: 2.55 p.m.: arrival with Swami Satpraka¬ 
shanandaji at the Residence Hall, Wohl Centre, Washington 
University; 3.00 p.m.: lecture on Human Unity Through 
God , followed by question-answer session; 5.15 p.m.: return 
to the Vedanta Society. 

23 March: 10.30 a.m.: address to the Sunday Service 
at the Vedanta Society, St. Louis, on The Training of the 
Mind; 3.40 p.m.: departure for Chicago with Swami Bhash- 
yananda, Miss Glenda McCutcheon, and Mr. Harry Greer, in 
Harry’s car. 

CHICAGO. Illinois state: 

9.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

24 to 29 March: rest and study at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

30 March: 11.00 a.m.: address to the Sunday Service 
of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, on The Uni¬ 
versal Message of the Gita: 6.00 p.m.: dinner party at the 
home of Mr. Stephen Jurco and Mrs. Dea Jurco, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois state, followed by a parlour talk to invited 
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guests on The Christ We Adore and question-answer session; 
10.30 p.m.: return to the Vivekananda Vedanta Society 

So/, 1 M rT k *° 5 ApriL ^ and Study at ,he Vedanta 
oociety, Chicago. 

6 April: 11.00 a.m.: address on Crucifixion and Resur - 
rectum at the Easter Service of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago; 7.00 p.m.: dinner party at the home of 
physicist Dr. Jagadish Mehra and Mrs. Malini Mehra, Chi¬ 
cago, followed by informal discussions on scientific and spiri¬ 
tual themes; 10.30 p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society, 

7 April: rest and study at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

8 April: 7.45 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by Delta Airlines flight 845 for Memphis, Tennessee 
state; 

JACKSON, Tennessee state: 

9.08 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Memphis, Tennessee 
state; 10.45 a.m.: departure by Southern Airlines flight 80 for 
Jackson, Tennessee state; 11.15 a.m.: arrival at the airport, 
Jackson, Tennessee state; received by Professor Gene L. 
Davenport, Chairman, Department of Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy, Lambuth College, Jackson. Tennessee state; 12.15 p.m.: 
lunch party at the canteen of Lambuth College; 6.30 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Professor Gene and Mrs. Kay 
Davenport; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at the college on The 
Meaning of Vedanta to Modem Man , followed by question- 
answer session, and exhibition and sale of Vedanta litera¬ 
ture; 10.20 p.m.: arrival at the home of local hosts: Pro¬ 
fessor Satish Mahajan of the Department of Biology, Lane 
(Negro) College, Jackson, Tennessee state, and Mrs. Raj 
Mahajan. 

9 April: 9.00 a.m.: address to students and staff of Lam¬ 
buth College on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment , 
followed by question-answer session; 2.00 p.m.: address to 
students and staff of the college on Spiritual Life in an Indus¬ 
trial Age , followed by question-answer session; 6.00 p.m.: 
dinner party and informal discussions at the home of Mr. 
Wood Whetstone and Mrs. Grace Whetstone; 8.30 p.m.: infor- 
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mal discussions with a group at the home of the Mahajans. 

10 April: 12.00 noon: lunch party at the college canteen 
with faculty members; 4.10 p.m.: departure for Memphis air¬ 
port by Southern Airlines flight 81; 4.30 p.m.: arrival at Mem¬ 
phis airport, Tennessee state; over-night stay at the Admiral 
Benbow Inn, near the airport, as guest of Lambuth College. 

11 April: 8.00 a.m.: departure from Memphis airport by 
Piedmont Airlines flight 14 for Charlotte, North Carolina 
state; 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina state: 

9.58 a.m.: arrival at Douglas airport, Charlotte, North 
Carolina state; received by Professor Loy H. Witherspoon, 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy and Religion, University 
of North Carolina, Charlotte, North Carolina state, and Direc¬ 
tor, United Religious Ministry: organizer of Swami’s local 
programmes; 11.35 a.m.: address to the students and staff of 
the university on Mail’s Spiritual Life in the Light of Twen¬ 
tieth-century Scientific Thought; speech televised by the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Corporation; 12.30 p.m.: lunch party 
with Afro-American students organized by ‘Project Oppor¬ 
tunity’ at the university; 3.45 p.m.: recording of a television 
interview by Professor Loy Witherspoon for WTVL’s ‘V.I.P. 
Programme’ for the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School system; 
4.20 p.m.: press interview by Mrs. Kay Reimer on behalf 
of Charlotte News. 

12 April: 8.15 a.m.: departure from Douglas airport by 
Eastern Airlines flight 590 for Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

state; 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania state: 

9.20 a.m.: arrival at the international airport, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania state; received by Mr. Nani Gopal Bose, 
local host, and a group headed by Mr. Sushanta Srivastava, 
organizer of Swami’s local programmes; 12.30 p.m.: arrival 
at the home of Mr. Nani Gopal Bose at 642 Los Angeles Ave¬ 
nue. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania state, after visiting- the 
historic Independence Hall and the first Congress House in the 
historic city; 7.50 p.m.: public lecture in the Fine Arts Audi¬ 
torium, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, under the 
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auspices of the India Students Association of the university, 
on The Concept of Self in Vedanta, followed by a stimulating 
question-answer session. 

13 April: 9.00 a.m.: departure from Philadelphia inter¬ 
national airport by TWA flight 265 for Cincinnati, Ohio state* 

CINCINNATI, Ohio state: 

10.28 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Cincinnati, Ohio state; 
received by Mr. Raj Kumar Minocha, Swami’s local host and 
organizer of local programmes; 11.45 a.m.: arrival at the 
home of Mr. Minocha; received by Mrs. Krishna Minocha at 
7030 Jumper View Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio state; 2.15 p.m.: 
address to a group of American friends of the Minochas, in 
their parlour, on The Spiritual Training of the Mind , follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session; 7.20 p.m.: public lecture, un¬ 
der the auspices of the University India Students Associa¬ 
tion, at the University of Cincinnati YMCA Hall, on The 
Spirit of Indian Culture , followed by question-answer 
session. 

14 April: 8.25 a.m.: departure from Cincinnati airport 
by Delta Airlines flight 351 for Atlanta, Georgia state; 10.25 
a.m.: arrival at Atlanta airport; 12.00 noon: departure from 
Atlanta by Eastern Airlines flight 141 for Tallahassee, Flo¬ 
rida state; 

TALLAHASSEE, Florida state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Tallahassee, Florida 
state; received by Mr. Patrick William Conover of the Unit¬ 
ed Church of Christ; 1.30 p.m.: arrival with Mr. Conover, 
in his car, at the ‘Travelodge’ in the Tallahassee University 
Campus, Tallahassee, Florida state, arranged by the Univer¬ 
sity for the Swami’s accommodation; 4.00 p.m.: lecture in 
the Moore Hall of the university on Indian Monasticism , fol¬ 
lowed by a stimulating question-answer session; 7.30 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mr. Patrick William Conover 
and Mrs. Joyce Conover, at 1880 Summer Street, Tallahassee, 
followed by informal discussions with a group of professors; 
11.30 p.m.: return to ‘Travelodge’ accompanied by Professor 
•Carl Whitman of the Mathematics Department of the local 
Negro college. 
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Vedanta Society, Chicago; 4.00 p.m.: departure with Swami 
Bhashyananda and other monastic brothers, by car, for Bever- 
ly Shores, Indiana state; 

BEVERLY SHORES, Indiana state: 

5.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mrs. Winfred Hastings, 
Beverly Shores, Indiana state, on a second visit; 6.15 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mrs. Hastings; 7.30 p.m.: public 
lecture on Science , Culture , and Religion at the Unitarian 
Church, Beverly Shores, followed by question-answer session; 
9.30 p.m.: departure from Beverly Shores for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

21 April: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, Chicago. 

22 April: 9.15 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by United Airlines flight 902 for New York City; 

NEW YORK CITY: 

10.40 a.m.:. arrival at the La Guardia airport, New 
York City; received by Mr. Eric Johns of the Vedanta Society 
of New York; 11.30 a.m.: arrival with Eric in his car at the 
Vedanta Society, 34 West, 71st Street, New York; 8.00 p«-m>: 
public lecture on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment in 
the Weinstein Hall of the New York University, Washington 
Square, under the auspices of the university’s India Club, 
followed by question-answer session. 

23 April: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, New 
York. 

24 April: 7.45 p.m.: lecture on Tradition and Social 
Change in India in the Earl Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, under the auspices of the India Club of the university, 
followed by question-answer session; 9.45 p.m.: dinner party 
at the home of Mr. Sundara Raman (of the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity) and Mrs. Lakshmi Sundara Raman. 

25 April: 7.20 p.m.: departure from La Guardia airport, 
New York, by Eastern Airlines flight 387 for Raleigh, North 
Carolina state; 

RALEIGH. North Carolina state: 

8.40 a.m.: arrival at the Raleigh-Durham airport, North 
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Carolina state; received by Professor Harish Chandra Mino- 
cha, Department of Microbiology, North Carolina State Uni¬ 
versity, Raleigh, North Carolina state, local host and organizer 
of local programmes, and Mr. Prakash and Mrs. Meena Desai; 
9.15 a.m.: arrival at Mr. Minocha’s home in his car; received 
by Mrs. Ved Minocha; 10.30 a.m.: recording of a television 
interview by Mr. Ben Runkle at the WRAL TV and Radio 
studio, Raleigh; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the Reddick Hall, 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh, on Religion in an 
Age of Science , under the auspices of the University India 
Association, to a very enthusiastic audience, consisting, also of 
groups of students and professors from the nearby Duke Uni¬ 
versity and the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
lecture followed by an hour of stimulating question-answer 
session. 

26 April: 9.30 a.m.: discussions at an informal meeting 
in the parlour of the Minochas; 2.00 p.m.: departure from 
Raleigh-Durham airport by Eastern Airlines flight 898 for 
New York; 

NEW YORK CITY: 

3.18 p.m.: arrival at the La Guardia airport, New York; 
4.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, New York, with 
Mr. Eric Johns. 

27 April: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Wisdom of the 
Upanifads at the Sunday Service of the RamakrishnarVive- 
kananda Centre, 17 East 94th Street, New York; 3.00 p.m.: de¬ 
parture from the La Guardia airport, New York, by United 
Airlines flight 919 for Salt Lake City, Utah state; 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah state: 

7.20 p.m.: arrival at Salt Lake City, Utah state, on a 
second visit; received by Professor Helmut G. Callis, of the 
Department of Political Science, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah state; 8.00 p.m.: arrival with Professor Callis in 
his car at his home, Salt Lake City; received by Mrs. Callis. 

28 April: 8.30 a.m.: departure with Mr. and Mrs. Callis 
in their car, along with two Nepali students of the University 
of Utah, on a sight-seeing tour of the famous canyons; 
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BRYCE CANYON, (Southern) Utah state: 

4.30 p.m.: arrival at the Bryce Canyon, Southern Utah; 
7.30 p.m.: visit to Mt. Carmel; night spent at the Golden 
Hand Motel. 

29 April: 10.00 a.m.: visit to the Zion National Park, 
Southern Utah; tour of the canyons and of the Zion Park 
Museum; 12.00 noon: departure back for Salt Lake City by 
car; 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah state: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Callis in 
Salt Lake City with them and the two students. 

30 April: 11.30 a.m.: live transmission radio interview 
by Mr. Tom Carlin at the studio of the KSXX Radio of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Corporation, Salt Lake City, inter¬ 
spersed with questions, conveyed over the phone by listeners 
and answered over the radio by the Swami; 4.25 p.m.: re¬ 
cording of a radio interview by Mr. Lloyd Young, over the 
same radio, for broadcast the following Sunday at 8.00 p.m.: 
8.15 p.m.: public lecture on Religion in an Age of Science at 
the Alumni Lounge, University of Utah, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 11.00 p.m.: informal discussions with a 
group of students and professors in the parlour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Callis. 

THIRD REPORT 

The Government of India utilised the current United 
States and Canada visit of Swami Ranganathananda, under 
the auspices of our Society, to extend it to cover the Central 
and South American States of Mexico, Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela, from 1 August to 
13 September 1969, followed by a 3-months lecture tour, from 
1 October 1969, en route to India, of Hawaii, Fiji, New Zea¬ 
land, Australia, Indonesia, Japan, Philippines, Hongkong, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and Ceylon, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Government of India. 

1 May: 8.15 a.m.: departure by air from Salt Lake City 
airport, Utah state, for San Francisco, California state; 
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SAN FRANCISCO, California state: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the International airport, San 
Francisco, California state, on a second visit; received by 
Dr. Y.T. Thathachari, Senior Research Associate, Biophy¬ 
sics Department, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
state, and Mrs. Madhuri Thathachari, Swami’s local hosts and 
organizers of local programmes, and Swami Shraddhananda, 
Assistant Minister, Vedanta Society, Sacramento, California 
state, and Mr. Robert Reed; 

PALO ALTO, California state: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the home of the Thathacharis, 
campus of the Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
state; 7.40 p.m.: lecture on The Spiritual Training of the Mind, 
under the auspices of the Humanities Special Programme of 
the Stanford University, held in the Tressidder Union Hall 
in the university campus, followed by question-answer ses¬ 
sion. 

2 May: 4.50 p.m.: meeting with Swami Ashokanandaji 
and other members of the Vedanta Society, Webster Street, 
San Francisco; 6.15 p.m.: faculty and student dinner party 
at the University of California Medical Centre, San Francisco, 
followed by lecture on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfil¬ 
ment for an hour and an hour of stimulating question-answer 
session, all organized by Dr. C.S. Wallia, Programme Direc¬ 
tor of The Committee for Arts and Lectures of the Medical 
Centre, at its Millberry Union Hall; lecture and discussion re¬ 
corded by the KPFA Radio of Berkeley for later broadcast¬ 
ing; 10.10 p.m.: meeting with Swami Shantaswarupananda of 
the Vedanta Society, Bowditch Street, Berkeley, California 
state; 10.45 p.m.: dinner party at the home of Mr. R.V.S. 
Mani, Berkeley. 

3 May: 10.00 a.m.: visit to the Computer Centre of the 
Stanford University with Dr. and Mrs. Thathachari; 7.30 p.m. 
to 11.30 p.m.: informal discussions, for a second time, for 4 
hours, ill the parlour of the Thathacharis, with a group of 14 
scientists of the Stanford University, on Vedanta and Modem 
Science. 
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4 May: 1.00 a.m.: departure from San Francisco airport 
by United Airlines flight 136 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

7.00 a.m.: arrival at Chicago O’Hare airport; 8.00 a.m.: 
departure by United Airlines flight 640 for Toronto, Ontario 
province, Canada; 

CANADA 

TORONTO, Ontario province: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the international airport, Toronto, 
Ontario province, Canada, on a second visit; received by Dr. 
I. Aravinda Menon, Secretary, Vedanta Society of Toronto, 
local host: 5 Hookwood Drive, Agincourt, Toronto; 2.15 p.m.: 
address on Hinduism to the Symposium on ‘Universal Aspects 
of Religions’, organized by the Toronto Vedanta Society,.at 
the Centennial College Auditorium, Scarborough, Toronto; 
7.30 p.m.: departure with Dr. Menon for Hamilton, Ontario 
province; 

HAMILTON, Ontario province: 

8.45 p.m.: arrival at the McMaster University, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario province; received by Professor Arapura of the 
Department of Religion of the university; 9.00 p.m.: public 
lecture on Is God Dead?: A Hindu View, under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Department of Religion, followed by 
an interesting question-answer session; 10.30 p.m.: depar¬ 
ture from Hamilton for Toronto by car with Dr. Menon; 

TORONTO, Ontario province: 

12.00 midnight: arrival at the home of Dr. Menon in 
Toronto. 

5 May: 4.30 p.m.:. recording of a press interview, by 
long-distance telephone from Detroit, U.S.A., by Mr. Hiley 
Ward of the Detroit daily, Detroit Free Press , for publication 
to coincide with Swami's reaching Detroit on 9 May; 8.10 
p.m.: address to the members of the Toronto Vedanta Society, 
at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Toronto, on The Vedanta Movement 
in East and West, followed by question-answer session. 

6 May: 8.10 p.m.: public lecture at the Consumers’ Gas 
Company hall, Toronto, on Religion in an Age of Science, 
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followed by question-answer session. 

7 May; 8.15 p.m.: departure from Toronto by Canadian 
Pacific Airways flight 80 for Montreal, Quebec province, 
Canada; 

MONTREAL, Quebec province: 

• 9.25 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Montreal, 
Quebec province, Canada, on a second visit; received by local 
host and organizer of local programmes, Mr. Ram H. Sainani; 
10.15 a.m.: lecture on Religion in an Age of Science to the 
select group assembled at the La Centre Monchanin (a Catho¬ 
lic lay institution for dialogue between religions), 4917 St. 
Urbain, Montreal, followed by question-answer session. 

8 May: 6.45 p.m.: Dinner party at the home of Mr. 
Ram Sainani and Mrs. Usha Sainani, 5585 Queen Mary Road, 
Hampstead, Montreal; 8.45 p.m.: public lecture on Man's 
Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth-century Scientific 
Thought under the auspices of the Canada-India Friendship 
Association, Montreal, held in the Dominion Douglas Church 
Hall, followed by question-answer session. 

9 May: 7.00 a.m.: departure from Montreal by the 
Canadian-Pacific Airlines flight 77 for Detroit, Michigan state, 
U.S.A.; 8.00 a.m.: arrival at the international airport, Tor¬ 
onto; met by Mr. Sennathi Raja and Mrs. Nallamma Raja of 
the Toronto Vedanta Society, at the airport; 9.30 a.m.: de¬ 
parture from Toronto by North-Central Airlines flight 852 for 
Detroit, U.S.A.; 

U.S.A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

10.25 a.m.: arrival at the Metropolitan airport, Detroit, 
Michigan state, on a second visit; received by the President of 
the Detroit Vedanta Society, Mr. Stanley Zurowski, and Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Sharma, Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma, and Miss 
Rita Sharma (Dolly): the last three, S warm's local hosts; 11.15 
a.m.: arrival at the home of the Sharmas, 15662 Kennebec, 
South Gate, Detroit, Michigan state; 8.30 p.m.: address to 
the members of the Detroit Vedanta Society and other interest¬ 
ed persons, in the parlour of the Sharmas, on Srimad Bhdga - 
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vatam’s Message of Bhakti, followed by a 2-hour question- 
answer session. 

10 May: 10.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. Navin 
Pandya and Mrs. Snehalata Pandya, 27460 Everett Street, 
Southfield, Michigan state, as guest of the Pandyas for a night. 

11 May: 2.00 p.m.: parlour talk at the Pandyas* home 
on Karma Yoga, followed by question-answer session; 8.00 
p.m.: public lecture on Unity of Religions, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Vedanta Society, Detroit, at the WWJ (tele¬ 
vision) Auditorium, followed by a stimulating one-hour ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 11.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of the 
Sharmas with them in their car. 

12 May: 5.15 p.m.: recording of a 15-minutes televi¬ 
sion interview by Mr. Lou Gordon of Detroit TV; 4.45 p.m.: 
departure with the Sharmas for Windsor, Canada; 

CANADA 

WINDSOR, Ontario province: 

5.45 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. Chandra Sekhar 
and Bharata natyam expert Mrs. Sudha Sekhar, as guest for 
the night, at 8402/1, Little River Road, Windsor-16, Ontario 
province, Canada; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Y.M.C.A. and the Windsor Vedanta group, on 
The Spiritual Training of the Mind, followed by question- 
answer session. 

13 Ma V : 8 00 a-m-: departure from Windsor by car with 
Mrs. Sudha Sekhar for Detroit, U.S.A.; 

U.S.A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

9.30 a.m : arrival at the home of the Sharmas, Detroit; 
^-15 p.m.: address on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment , 
at the parlour of neurologist Dr. V. N. Samuel and Mrs. Indira 
Samuel, in Pontiac, Michigan state, to a group of American 

women: 4.30 p.m.: departure by car for East Lansing, Michi¬ 
gan state; 

EAST LANSING, Michigan state: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. Sivaraman Raghu, 
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348 Oakhill Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan state; 6.30 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mr. Raghu; 7.40 p.m.: public 
lecture on The Meeting of East and West in India under the 
auspices of the Department of Asia Studies and the Indian 
Students Association of the Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan state, followed by question-answer session; 
stay for the night as guest of Mr. Raghu. 

14 May: 12.30 p.m.: address to Professor Alamelu’s 
‘Geography’ class on India: Its Geography, History, Culture, 
and Religion , followed by question-answer session; 2.30 p.m.: 
departure for Detroit by car; 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

4.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Sharmas in De¬ 
troit; 7.30 p.m: speech on The Universality of Religion: The 
Hindu Approach, at the Inter-Faith Symposium organized by 
the Vedanta Society of Detroit at the WWJ Auditorium, De¬ 
troit, followed by a stimulating one-hour discussion partici¬ 
pated in by the large audience present; 11.30 p.m.: informal 
2-hours discussions with members of the Detroit Vedanta 
Society in the parlour of the Sharmas. 

15 May: 1.00 p.m.: departure by car with the Shar¬ 
mas for London, Ontario province, Canada; 

CANADA 

LONDON, Ontario province: 

2.45 p.m:. arrival at the home of Mr. Jogindra Wadhwa 
and Mrs. Uma Wadhwa at 25 Wakefield Crescent, London, 
Ontario province; received by the Wadhwas and other friends; 
3.00 p.m.: television interview by the local CFPL TV of 
the Canada Broadcasting Corporation, for broadcasting on its 
Newsreel later; 3.30 p.m.: radio interview by the local 

CFPL Radio of the C.B.C., for broadcasting over its News¬ 
reel later; 3.45 p.m.: informal discussions with a group in¬ 
terested in Vedanta, in the parlour of the Wadhwas; 8.00 
p.m.: public lecture on The Modem Age and Our Youths, 
under the auspices of the Graduate Students Association of 
the University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario province, 
held in the Middlesex Theatre in the university campus; lec- 
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ture followed by question-answer session; 11.00 p.m.: par¬ 
lour talk in the home of the Wadhwas with a group inter¬ 
ested in forming a Vedanta study group in London, Western 
Ontario province; 1.30 a.m.: departure by car for Detroit, 
U.S.A.; 

U.S.A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 3.00 a.m.: arrival at the 
home of the Sharmas in Detroit, Michigan state, U.S.A. 

16 May: 6.45 p.m.: parlour talk on Vedanta to a 
group of students and professors, in the Toxedo area, Detroit, 
followed by question-answer session; 8.30 p.m.: discourse on 
Vedanta in East and West to a special meeting of the Vedanta 
Society of Detroit and the Vedanta study group in Windsor, 
Canada, in the parlour of the Sharmas, followed by question- 
answer session, relating to the programmes of the two groups, 
till 12.00 midnight. 

17 May: 1.15 a.m.: departure from Detroit by Ame¬ 
rican Airlines flight 466 for Boston; 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

10.30 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts; received by Swami Sarvagatananda and Mr. Wendell 
Benway; 11.00 a.m.: arrival with them at the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, Boston, in Mr. Benway’s car; 3.40 p.m.: 
visit, with Swami Sarvagatananda and Miss Elizabeth Coup¬ 
land, in her car, to the ‘Breezy Meadows’ associated with 
Swami Vivekananda, also to Miss Coupland’s house nearby, 
and shown by her Swami Vivekananda’s original signature in 
his ‘message’ to a child: ‘Do in childhood what will help you 
in age’, in an autograph book of Miss Coupland’s family; 6.00 
p.m.: continuing the visit, a view of the women’s prison (cor¬ 
rectional home) referred to by Swami Vivekananda in his 
letter from Boston in 1893; 8.00 p.m.: return to the Boston 
Vedanta Society. 

18 May: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Spiritual Train¬ 
ing of the Mind at the Sunday Service of the Boston Rama¬ 
krishna Vedanta Society; 2.00 p.m.: departure with Swami 
Sarvagatananda by car for Providence, Rhode Island state; 
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PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: 

3.15 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Providence, 
Wiode Island state; 5.00 p.m.: address to the Sunday Service 
of the Vedanta Society, Providence, on The Spiritual Train- 
ing of the Mind; 8.30 p.m.: departure with Dr. Pranjivan 
Popat and Mrs. Triveni Popat by their car for Attleboro, Mass¬ 
achusetts state; 

ATTLEBORO, Massachusetts state: 

9.15 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Popats at 38 Dean- 
ville Road, Attleboro, to spend the night as their guest. 

19 May: 1.00 p.m.: address to the students and staff 
of the Bishop Feehan (Catholic) High School, Attleboro, on 
The Necessity of Religion; 8.00 p.m.: discourse on Vedanta 
to a select group in the parlour of the Popats, followed by 
question-answer session. 

20 May: 7.30 p.m.: departure for Providence with the 
Popats in their car; 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: 

8.15 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Providence, 
Rhode Island state; 9.00 p.m.: address on Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity at the Providence 
Vedanta Society’s annual Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Birth¬ 
day Banquet held at the Holiday Inn, Providence; 11.00 
p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society, Providence. 

21 May: 8.00 a.m.: departure with Swami Sarvagata- 
nanda by car for Boston; 

BOSTON, Massachusetts state: 

9.30 a.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
Boston; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture at the Firside Forum of 
the Second Unitarian Church in Boston on The Modern Age 
and Our Youths, followed by question-answer session. 

22 May: 9.00 p.m.: address on Sri Ramakrishna's 
Message to Modem Man at the Boston Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society’s Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Birthday Annual Ban¬ 
quet held in the Ball Room of the Sheraton Commander 
Hotel, Boston; 11.30 p.m.: return to the Vedanta Society, 
Boston. 

23 May: 2.30 p.m.: sight-seeing in Concord, Massachu- 
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setts state, visiting historic places associated with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Thoreau; 8.30 p.m.: parlour talk and dis¬ 
cussion with a group assembled in the parlour of Mr. Amar 
Bose and Mrs. Prema Bose, 113 Sherman Street, Chestnut 
Hill, Boston. 

24 May: 4.20 p.m.: informal talks with a group of friends 
assembled in the parlour of Dr. Madhukar Anant Pathak, 
President, Indian Association, Greater Boston, and Mrs. 
Sushma Pathak, at 18 Robinson Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts state. 

25 May: 11.00 a.m.: address on Religion in an Age of 
Science at the Sunday Service of the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, Boston; 2.00 p.m.: departure by car for Providence, 
Rhode Island state; 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island state: 

3.30 p.m.: arrival at the Vedanta Society, Providence; 
5.00 p.m.: address on Religion in an Age of Science at the 
Sunday Service of Vedanta Society, Providence. 

26 May: 8.00 a.m.: departure from Portland, by car, 
for the Boston airport with Swami Sarvagatananda; 10.00 

а. m.: arrival at the Boston airport; 10.30 a.m.: departure 
by United Airlines flight 21 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

12.30 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 
1.45 p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

27 May: 12.35 p.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by Air Wisconsin flight 43 for Appleton; 

APPLETON, Wisconsin state: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at Appleton airport, Fox Valley, Wis¬ 
consin state; received by Professor John M. Stanley, Chairman 
of Department of Religion, Lawrence University, Appleton, and 
Mrs. Lindo Stanley; 2.00 p.m.: lunch party at Alex’s Manor 
House Motel; 3.30 p.m.: informal discussions with students at 
the Students Union Common Room of the university; 5.00 p.m.: 
informal discussions in the parlour of Professor Walter Peter¬ 
son, University Librarian, and Mrs. Barbara Peterson; 

б. 00 p.m.: Faculty dinner party at the University Students’ 
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Canteen; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on The Modem Renais¬ 
sance in India in the Worcester Art Centre Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the University Department of Religion and 
University Library Committee; lecture followed by a stimulat¬ 
ing one-hour question-answer session. 

28 May: 9.45 a.m.: departure from Appleton airport by 
Air Wisconsin flight 22 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

10.40 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 
11.45 a.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

30 May: 2.10 p.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare 
airport by United Airlines flight 28 for Washington, D.C.; 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at the Dulles International airport, 
Washington, D.C., on a second visit; received by Dr. Shanti 
Tayal and Mrs. Indra Tayal, local hosts, and some other mem¬ 
bers of the Vedanta Society of Greater Washington; 6.30 p.m.: 
Reception, dinner party, and informal talks at the home of 
Colonel Julius Wadsworth and Mrs. Cleone Caroll Wads¬ 
worth, at 2304 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C.; 
10.00 p.m.: arrival back at the home of the Tayals with them. 

31 May: 8.00 p.m.: address on The Message of Buddha 
at the Buddha Jayanti celebration sponsored jointly by the 
Washington Friends of Buddhism and Vedanta Society of 
Greater Washington and held at the Kay Spiritual Life Centre 
of the American University, Washington, D.C. 

1 June: 9.50 a.m.: speech on Unity of Religions at the 
Sunday Service of the Fairfax Unitarian Church, Oakton, 
Virginia state, followed by question-answer session; 3.30 p.m.: 
address on The Significance of Meditation in Daily Life to 
the members of the Vedanta Society of Greater Washington 
and their guests, in the parlour of the Tayals at 7430 Tower 
Street, Falls Church, Virginia state, followed by question^ 
answer session. 

2 June: 10.45 a.m.: 15-minutes live transmission TV 
interview of the Swami over channel 7 of WMAL, in its pro¬ 
gramme ‘Here is Barbara*, by Mr. George Wilson; 1.40 p.m.: 
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20-minutes live transmission TV interview by Barba ra Jo war, 
John Willis, and Maury Povich, over channel 5 of WTTG, in 
the programme ‘Panorama’; 7.00 p.m.: dinner party at the 
home of Mr. Balasubrahmanyam and Mrs. Saroja Balasubrah- 
manyam at 9226 Edmonton Road, Greenbelt, Maryland state, 
followed by talk and discussion. 

3 June: sight-seeing in the Federal Capital with visits to 
The Library of Congress, The Smithsonian Institution, The 
Museum, and The U.S. Congress premises with Professor 
Dhirendranath Ghosh, followed by dinner in his home; 8.00 
p.m.: address to a select group of professors and students 
from various universities in Washington, D.C., gathered in 
the faculty lounge of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., on The Nature of Religion in the Light of Vedanta , 
followed by question-answer session. 

4 June: sight-seeing in the Federal Capital with Dr. 
Ghosh; 7.45 p.m.: address at the public meeting organized 
by The Temple of Understanding, Washington, D.C., to an 
over-flow audience assembled in the Georgetown Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., on Eternal Values for a Changing 
Society; 10.30 p.m.: return with the Tayals to their home. 

5 June: 1.00 p.m.: discourse on Yoga in Daily Life to a 
group of women assembled on the lawn in the home of Mrs. 
Edith Coulson (Jaya) at 8910 Glenbrook Road, Fairfax, Vir¬ 
ginia state, followed by question-answer session; 7.30 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mrs. Leonore T. Strauss, Route 1, 
Accokeek, Maryland state; 8.30 p.m.: informal talks with a 
group in the parlour of Mr. Alamaula, Washington, D.C. 

6 June: 9.00 a.m.: departure from Washington, D.C. by 
Northwest Airlines flight 3 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

10.45 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 11.45 
a.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 

7 June: rest and study at the Vedanta Society. 

8 June: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Spiritual Life of the 
Indian People at the Sunday Service of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago. 
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'* 9 June to 14 June: rest and study at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

15 June: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Indian Ideal of 
Womanhood at the Sunday Service of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago. 

16 June: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, Chicago 

17 June: 7.25 a.m.: departure from Chicago O’Hare air¬ 
port by Northwest Airlines flight 016 for Cleveland, Ohio 
state; 

CLEVELAND, Ohio state: 

8.35 a.m.: arrival in Cleveland, Ohio state; received by 
Professor Dale Weis of Cleveland State University; 9.00 a.m.: 
arrival with Dale in his car at the home of Mrs. Marjorie 
Lohwater, 1334 Inglewood Drive, Cleveland Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio state, the Swami’s local host; received by 
Marjorie Lohwater; 8.15 p.m.: talk, under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Vedanta Society, on The Message of the Upanisads, 
delivered at the Morley Chemical Laboratory of the Case 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, followed by question- 
answer session. 

18 June: informal discussions with the members of the 
Cleveland Vedanta Society in the parlour of Mrs. Marjorie 
Lohwater. 

19 June: 8.00 p.m.: talk on The Theory and Practice of 
Vedanta to the members of the Vedanta Society in the parlour 
of Marjorie Lohwater. 

20 June: 10.30 a.m.: talk on Vedanta and Its Four Yogas 
to Professor David Miller’s class, in the Department of Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion of the Case Western University, Cleve¬ 
land, followed by- question-answer session; 11.45 a.m.: talk 
on Buddhism: Its Philosophic Background and Relation to 
Hinduism , to another of Professor Miller’s class, in the De¬ 
partment of Religion of the university; talk followed by 
question-answer session; 9.30 p.m.: departure from Cleveland 
airport by United Airlines flight 775 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

11.45 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 
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1.00 a.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago. 

21 June: 11.00 a.m.: address on India s Educational 
Vision at the Sunday Service of the Chicago Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society. 

22 June to 25 June: rest and study at the Chicago 
Vedanta Society. 

26 June: 11.50 a.m.: departure from Chicago O Hare 
airport by Trans-World Airlines flight 193 for Kansas City, 
Missouri state; 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri state: 

1.00 p.m.: arrival at Kansas City, Missouri state (a part 
of Ihe city lies in the Kansas state territory also), on a second 
visit, too late to give the scheduled address to the Kansas City 
Rotary Club lunch meeting, due to air traffic congestion; re¬ 
ceived by Mr. Joseph W. Gilbert of the Rotary Club and Mr. 
William Bergfeldt of the Kansas City Vedanta Society; 
1.15 p.m.: departure with Mrs. Dorothy Meinershagen from 
Kansas City to Chillicothe, Missouri state, by her car; 

CHILLICOTHE, Missouri state: 

3.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mrs. Meinershagen at 
547 Third Street, Chillicothe, Missouri state; received by her 
husband Dr. George Meinershagen. 

27 June: 8.00 p.m.: address on Self-Knowledge and 
Human Fulfilment to a select gathering in the hall of the 
small town’s Vocational Technical School, followed by ques- 
tion-answer session. 

28 June: 11.15 a.m.: recording of a 15-minutes interview 
by Mrs. Meinershagen on Modem Man and the Veddntic 
Message of Man’s Spiritual Growth at the local KCHI Radio, 
for broadcast on 1 July; 3.00 p.m.: departure with Dr. and 
Mrs. Meinershagen by their car for Kansas City; 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri state: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bergfeldt, 
Swami’s Kansas City hosts, at 119 East, 51 Terrace, Kansas 
City. 

29 June: 8.15 p.m.: address to a select gathering at the 
Vedanta Society parlour in the home of the Bergfeldts on 
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Vedanta: Its Theory and Practice , followed by question- 
answer session. 

30 June: 8.15 p.m.: address on The Yogas of Bhakti and 
Jnana, at the Vedanta Society parlour meeting, followed by 
question-answer session. 

1 July: 11.15 a.m.: address to the minister-trainees of 
Unity Village, on the outskirts of Kansas City, the Head¬ 
quarters of the Unity School of Christianity, on The Spiritual 
Code of Religions and Inter-religious Unity; 1.15 p.m.: lunch 
with the group and tour of the premises of the Unity Village; 
8.00 p.m.: talk on Vivekacuddmani of Sahkaracarya, at the 
parlour meeting of the Vedanta Society. 

2 July: 8.15 p.m.: talk on The Unity of the Paths of 
Jnana and Bhakti to the members and guests of the Vedanta 
Society in its parlour in the home of the Bergfeldts. 

3 July: 10.35 a.m.: departure from Kansas City airport 
by TWA flight 30 for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

12.00 noon: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 
1.00 p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

4 and 5 July: rest and study at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

6 July: 11.00 a.m.: address on The Modem Renais¬ 
sance in India at the Sunday Service of the Chicago Vive¬ 
kananda Vedanta Society. 

7 to 13 July: a series of daily evening discourses on the 
Rama Ndma Sahklrtanam and the Sri-mad Bhdgavatam in the 
chapel of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago. 

14 July: 4.00 p.m.: departure by car with Swami Bha- 
shyananda and other monastic brothers for Beverly Shores, 
Indiana state; 

BEVERLY SHORES, Indiana state: 

5.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mrs. Wilfred Hastings 
in Beverly Shores, Indiana state, on a third visit; 6.00 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mrs. Hastings; 7.00 p.m.: dis¬ 
course to an interested local group on Meditation in the par¬ 
lour of Mr. Louis Feinn and Mrs. Sara Feinn, near the home 
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of Mrs. Hastings, followed by question-answer session and 
Indian music; 10.30 p.m.: departure of the party for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

15 July: 12.15 a.m.: arrival at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

15 to 17 July: rest and study at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

18 July: 8.30 p.m.: concluding discourse of the series of 
9 discourses on Rama Ndma Sthlcirtanarm and Srtmad Bha- 
gavatam in the chapel of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 

19 to 25 July: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

26 July: 8.00 a.m.: departure by car for Ganges town¬ 
ship, Allegan county, Michigan state. 

GANGES, Michigan state: 

9.30 a.m.: arrival at the (80-acre orchard) monastery and 
retreat of the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society in the 
Ganges township, Allegan county, Michigan state; 12.30 p.m.: 
talk on The Ideals of the Ramakrishna Order at the dedi¬ 
cation of the 80-acre site for the proposed monastery and re¬ 
treat of the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society; 6.00 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Dr. Gangaram and Mrs. Dipika 
Kripalani in Kalamazoo, Michigan state, followed by a dis¬ 
course on Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment to the 
assembled guests and question-answer session; 10.00 p.m.: 
departure by car for Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

11.30 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society. 

27 to 29 July: rest and study at the Chicago Vedanta 
Society. 

30 July: 10.00 a.m.: departure from the Chicago Vive¬ 
kananda Vedanta Society by car for the O’Hare airport; 
visit to the Mexican Consulate in the city of Chicago, en 
route, to get a visa for Mexico at the eleventh hour; 12.15 
p.m.: arrival at the O’Hare airport; 12.45 p.m.: departure 
from O’Hare by Braniff International Airlines flight 121 for 
Houston, Texas state, en route to Mexico; 
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HOUSTON, Texas state: 

2.35 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Houston, Texas state; 
received by Mrs. Marlyse Kusik, and Mr. Jagadish Pra- 
bhakar and Mr. Bajaj of Dallas, and arrival, with them, at 
the KTRH Radio studio in the city; 3.35 p.m.: live radio 
broadcast of an interview of the Swami by Mr. Jay Kent 
Hackleman of the radio; 5.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of 
Marlyse with her, and also with Mr. Prabhakar and Mr. Bajaj 
of Dallas, specially come to spend a day with the Swami on 
the eve of his South American tour; 8.00 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture on Spiritual Life in an Industrial Age in the auditorium 
of the Alleyway Bookshop, followed by question-answer 
session; 10.00 p.m.: return to the home of Marlyse with her, 
Jagadish, and Bhushan. 

31 July: 8.25 a.m.: live TV interview by Mr. A1 Bell 
and Miss Joy Neufor on behalf of Columbia Broadcasting 
Corporation, Houston; 11.00 a.m.: arrival at the Houston in¬ 
ternational airport with Marlyse, Bhushan, and Jagadish; 
11.45 p.m.: taking leave of these kind friends, departure by 
Pan American Airlines flight 501 for Mexico City, Republic 
of Mexico, to begin a 5-week lecture tour of 7 Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries, under the auspices of the Government of 
India; 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 

MEXICO CITY, D.F.: 12.45 p.m.: landing, after a 2-hour 
flight, at the international airport, Mexico City, D.F. (1.45 
p.m. Houston time); received by Mr. Perala Ratnam, Am¬ 
bassador of India for Mexico and Cuba and Panama, Mrs. 
Kamala Ratnam, and several Mexican citizens; 1.00 p.m.: 
press interviews and photographs, in the airport lounge, by 
Mexico City TV channels 4 and 8 for their Newsreel, and 
by the Federal Capital’s dailies: El Sol and several other 
newspapers; interviews interpreted into English and Spanish 
by Mrs. Mariam Dolors of the staff of the Embassy of India; 
2.10 p.m.: departure with Mr. and Mrs. Ratnam for their 
residence; 3.00 p.m.: arrival at the Ambassador's residence 
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at Palo santo/22, Lomas Atlas, Mexico City, D.F., and stay 
as their guest in Mexico; (The Indian Embassy staff took the 
Swami's Passport and arranged to secure his visa for Cuba, 
Mexico re-entry permit, and Mexico-Havana air flight ticket 
by 10.00 p.m. this night). 

1 August: 11.30 a.m.: departure from Mexico Interna¬ 
tional airport by Cuban Airlines flight 465 for Havana, Cuba; 

CUBA 

HAVANA, Cuba: 2.30 p.m.: arrival at the international 
airport, Havana, Capital of Cuba, as a guest of the (Com¬ 
munist) Cuba Government for 3 days; received by Mr. Jose 
Guerra Manchero, Desk Officer for India, Cuban Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Havana, Mr. Alfonso of the Cuban Insti¬ 
tute of Friendship with Peoples, Havana, Mr. Densil of the 
National Council of Culture, Havana, Mr. Mukur Kanti Khisa, 
First Secretary and Charge d’Affairs, Embassy of India, Ha¬ 
vana, the Swami’s host, with the consent of the Cuban Gov- 
emment, in Cuba, and Mr. Gurdip Singh Bhatia and Mr. 
Raman Kutty Menon of the local Embassy of India; 3 p.m.: 
departure from the airport by the Cuban state car, with Mr 
Khisa, to the Embassy of India; 3.15 p.m.: arrival at the Em¬ 
bassy, Calle 146, No. 2306, entre 23 y 25, Cubanacan, Maria- 
nao. Havana, Cuba: received by Mrs. Gloria (Gowri) Khisa; 
8.15 p.m.: participation in the Reception in the Swiss Em¬ 
bassy, Havana, on the occasion of its Switzerland National 
Day; 9.15 p.m.: public lecture on The Modern Renaissance in 
India in the auditorium of The Czechoslovak Cultural Cen¬ 
tre, Havana, followed by enthusiastic question-answer session; 
(all programmes in Cuba organized by the Cuban Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with Mr. Khisa); lecture and discussion 
translated into Spanish by Mr. Alfonso; 11.30 p.m.: return to 
the home of the Khisas in the Cuban state car. 

2 August: 9.00 a.m.: 3-hour visit to the Academy of 
Science, Havana, and attending a slide-illustrated lecture by 
Dr. Rafael Lopez Valdes on the history and ethnology of 
a small Hindu group living on the island of Cuba; 8.45 p.m.: 
public lecture on India's Educational Vision at the Cuban 
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State Cultural Information Centre, Havana, followed by in¬ 
teresting question-answer session, both translated by Mr. Al¬ 
fonso. 

3 August: 9.00 a.m.: 3-hour visit to Havana Green Belt 
and State sugar cane plantations, in the company of Mr. and 
Mrs. Khisa, Mr. Jose Guerra Manchero, and Mr. Alfonso, by 
the State car; 5.20 p.m.: visit by, and talking with, two Cuban 
citizens interested in Sri Ramakrishna and Vedanta: Mr. 
Oscar Font and his sister, in the parlour of the Indian Em¬ 
bassy; 6.00 p.m.: arrival at the Cuban headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society in Havana, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Khisa and the two Cuban devotees; 6.15 p.m.: address 
to an enthusiastic and over-flow audience in the Society’s hall, 
on The Divinity of Man, followed by a one-hour stimulating 
question-answer session; both translated by Mr. Alfonso; 9.30 
p.m.: return to the Embassy with the Khisas; 11.00 p.m.: par¬ 
lour talk for 2 hours in the Indian Embassy with a group of 
8 young Cubans, headed by Mr. Enrique Puig, interested in 
Vedanta and in forming a Vedanta Society in Havana; pre¬ 
sentation, through the Indian Embassy, Havana, of a copy, 
suitably autographed by the Swami, of Swami Vivekananda’.s* 
book: The Three Yogas in Spanish, to Prime Minister Fiedel 
Castro of Cuba. 

4 August: 7.20 a.m.: the Swami met at the Havana 
international airport by Mr. Manchero, on behalf of tho 
Cuban Government, and Miss Sonin, a local Vedanta devo¬ 
tee, and departure, with Mr. Khisa, for Mexico City by Cuban 
Airways flight 464; 

REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 

MEXICO CITY, D.F.: 8.30 a.m.: arrival at the inter¬ 
national airport, Mexico City, Republic of Mexico; 9.15 a.m.: 
arrival at the Indian Embassy with Mr. Rajkumar Kalia of 
the Embassy; 4.10 p.m.: interview by Mexico TV channel 4 
and some Mexico City newspapers; interpreted by Mr. 
Arnaldo Lenna; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on The Spiritoial 
Basis of Indian Culture at the Museo de La Cultura, Mexico 
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City, followed by question-answer session, both translated 
by Mr. Arnaldo Lerma into Spanish and English. 

5 August: 12.30 p.m.: press interview by the correspon¬ 
dents of the following Mexican papers at the Centre National 
de Communicacion Social: El Sol , El Herald o. La Universal , 
La Prensa, Ovasiones, and Novedades, and the Mexican News 
Agency: Associacion de Periodistas de los Estados, and the 
Mexican International Press Agency; Sociedad Mexicana de 
Noticias; the Director of the Mexican News Agency showed 
the Swami the fine write-up about his visit that appeared in 
the El Heraldo and La Universal; the interviews ably trans¬ 
lated into Spanish and English by Mr. Arnaldo Lerma; 2.40 
p.m.: visit to the national Anthropological museum, Mexico 
City, accompanied by Mrs. Kamala Ratnam, Mr. Lerma, and 
the Museum guide Miss Maria; going round its pre-Colum¬ 
bian section; 5.15 p.m.: press interview at the Indian Em¬ 
bassy by Mr. Raul Torres Barron on behalf of the Spanish 
daily of the city, Excelcior; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on The 
Modem Renaissance in India at the Centro Medico, Mexico 
City, followed by question-answer session, both translated 
by Mr. Lerma. 

6 August: 11.15 a.m.: lecture on The Indian Ideal of 
Womanhood at the Evangelical Union Church, Mexico City, 
followed by question-answer session, both translated by Mr. 
George H. Pigueron; the Excelcior has published this morning 
last evening’s press interview, with a photo of the Swami; 
most other papers, including The News , have published this 
morning the 4th August interview; 8.00 p.m.: talk to a select 
inter-religious group on Unity of Religions and Is God Dead?: 
A Hindu View, at the Centro de Estudios Ecumenicos, in the 
residence of Mr. Ralph Lahusen and Mrs. Marian Lahusen; 
talk followed by question-answer session and light meal. 

7 August: 8.40 a.m.: participation in the meeting of the 
Mexican Women Journalists’ section of the Preparatory 
Committee of the organization of the World Conference of 
Journalists in Washington, D.C., to be held in 1971, in the 
parlour of Mrs. Josefine Torrez, Editor, Communicades; 10.30 
a.m.: address to the meeting on The Writer’s Responsibility 
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m the Contemporary Human Crisis; 12.30 p.m.: visit to the 
pre-Columbian site of the Mexican civilization of Teotihua- 
can and to the local museum; going round seeing its Sun and 
Moon pyramids, etc., with the help of specialist Dr. Olto; 
2.15 p.m.: visit to the historical St. Mary’s Church at Gua¬ 
dalupe; 5.15 p.m.: meeting with Senor Orlando Vieyra, Direc¬ 
tor, Spanish Publications Office and bookshop of ‘Editorial 
Istaccihutl’, Uruguay 17, Mexico, D.F.; discussion with the 
Director as to the sale of Vedanta and Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda literature in its Spanish editions; 7.45 p.m.: public 
lecture on Religion in an Age oj Science to an enthusiastic 
and over-flow audience at the Centro Universitario Cultural 
of the University of Mexico, followed by an hour’s stimulat¬ 
ing question-answer session, both translated by Mr. Lerma; 
lecture followed by a 20-minutes recitation by the Swami, at 
the special last-minute request of the President of the meet¬ 
ing and of the big audience, of Sanskrit verses from the Gita, 
the Upanisads, and the Vivekacuddmani, to the greatest de¬ 
light of all present. 

8 August: 7.45 a.m.: departure from Mexico City air¬ 
port by Mexican Airways flight 120 for Leon airport, Guana¬ 
juato, Mexican Republic; 

GUANAJUATO: 

9.00 a.m.: arrival at the Leon airport; received by Mrs. 
Josefine Echanove of the University of Guanajuato, Mexico; 
10.00 a.m.: arrival with Mrs. Echanove at the Santa Fe Hotel, 
Guanajuato; 12.00 noon: meeting with the Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity, Dr. Eugerio Guerrero; accommodation for the Swami 
arranged by the university in room 16 of Santa Fe Hotel: 
1.00 p.m.: press interview at the hotel by correspondent of 
El Heraldo, daily of Leon city, on Religion in an Age of 
Science; 7.00 p.m.: visit to the historic church on the hill be¬ 
hind the university; 7.15 p.m.: public lecture in the univer¬ 
sity auditorium on Religion in an Age of Science; followed 
by question-answer session and recitation of Sanskrit verses 
from Hindu scriptures by the Swami, at the request, and to 
the greatest delight, of the audience; lecture and discussion 
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translated by Professor Mario Ruiz of the university. 

9 August: El Heraldo of this morning has published, 
with a photo, yesterday’s interview with the Swami; 8.00 
a.m.: departure from Guanajuato by car for Mexico City; 

MEXICO CITY: 

1.40 p.m.: arrival at the Embassy of India, Mexico City, 
D.F.; 7.30 p.m.: Indian Embassy Reception for the Swami; 
over 120 guests, including diplomats of several countries, 
their waves, Mexican officials and citizens present; brief ad¬ 
dress to the guests, at the request of the Indian Ambassador, 
Mr. P. Ratnam, on The Message of Eternal India, translated 
into Spanish by Mr. Lerma; 10.30 p.m.: the guests depart, 
many expressing to the Swami their heart-felt thanks. 

10 August: 8.00 a.m.: informal meeting of a group of 
Mexican citizens, interested in Vedanta, in the parlour of 
the Embassy of India; address to the group on Vedanta Move¬ 
ment in East and West, followed by question-answer session, 
both translated by Mr. Lerma; inauguration of a Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, Mexico, with Mr. Arnaldo Lerma as Presi¬ 
dent and about 15 members, and with its headquarters for 
the time being at the home of the Lermas: Tajin Norte 15, 
Mexico City 12, Republic of Mexico; meeting dispersed, after 
a group photo, at 11.00 a.m.; 8.30 p.m.: departure by Mexi¬ 
can Airways flight 211, in view of the staff strike on the sche¬ 
duled non-stop Pan American flight, for Panama; 

PANAMA 

PANAMA CITY: 11.50 p.m.: arrival at the interna¬ 
tional airport, Panama, Republic of Panama, with halts, en 
route, at Guatemala, San Salvador, Managua, and San Jose; 
received by Mr. Iqbal Singh Randhawa, Honorary Consul for 
India, Panama, Mr. Paramanand Jhangimal, Swami’s local 
host, and Mr. Kalidas Ahir and a few other Indian citizen re¬ 
sidents of Panama; 12.50 a.m.: arrival at the home of Mr 
Jhangimal at Calle Jose G. Duque 3, La Cresta, Panama 5, 
Republic of Panama; received by Mrs. Jhangimal and other 
members of the family. 

11 August: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on The Message of 
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Sanatana Dharma to Modem Man at the Hindustani Society, 
Panama. 

12 August: 8.15 p.m.: public lecture on The Spiritual 
Training of the Mind at the Magisterio Panameno Unido, 
followed by stimulating question-answer session, both ably 
translated into Spanish and English by Mrs. Otilia De Tejeira, 
Vice-President, Panama National Commission for Cooperation 
with UNESCO, and elected, in 1967, as outstanding woman of 
Latin America. 

13 August: 12.10 p.m.: visit with friends to the Panam3 
Canal; shown the opening and closing of the locks at Mira- 
flores, and the opening of the Canal from the Pacific Ocean 
end in the Balboa township; 5.00 p.m.: meeting of a select 
group of 20 prominent Panamian and Indian citizens inte¬ 
rested in Vedanta, in the parlour of Paramanand; address to 
the group on Vedanta and the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement in East and West; decision of those present to form 
a Vedanta study circle in Panama; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture on 
Self-Knowledge and Human Fulfilment at the Institute De 
Yoga, Street 50, Casa No. 45, San Francisco. Panama, follow¬ 
ed by question-answer session, both ably translated by Miss 
Pety Moscoso. 

14 August: 5.30 p.m.: discussion on spiritual topics in 
Hindi with a group of Hindu women in Paramanand’s par¬ 
lour; 8.10 p.m.: public lecture on Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Spiritxuil Heritage of Humanitnj in the Masonic Temple hall, 
under the auspices of the Theosophical Society, followed by 
stimulating question-answer session, both translated ably by 
Miss Pety Moscoso. 

15 August: 10.45 a.m.: departure by KLM Dutch Air¬ 
lines flight 775 for Lima, Republic of Peru; 

REPUBLIC OF PERU 

LIMA: 2.45 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, 
Lima, Republic of Peru; received by Mrs. Archana Thakur, 
local host, and Professor Sunil Roy of F.A.O. working at 
the Agricultural University, Lima, Mr. Mohan and Mrs. Naina 
Chatlani, Mr. Venkat Rao, and Miss Dhanyela Rao; the sche- 
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duled 3.30 p.m. lecture at the Agricultural University, Lima, 
had to be cancelled due to the late arrival of the plane; 3.45 
p.m.: arrival at the home of Mrs. Archana Thakur at 502, 
Enrique Palacios 201, Miraflores, Lima; received by Mr. Ajit 
Thakur; 5.00 p.m.: address on Science , Culture , and Religion 
to the Cadets of the Centro de Instruccion de la Policia de 
Investigaciones del Peru (post-graduate Police Training 
School for 700 Cadets); lecture translated into Spanish by 
Miss Burnhill Schuster of the Agricultural University, Lima; 
7 30 p.m.: arrival at the Pan-American TV studio, Lima, and 
discussion with its staff about the topics for next afternoon’s 
TV interview; 9.15 p.m.: address on Man's Spiritual Life in 
the Light of Twentieth century Scientific Thought to the 
Cadets of the Air Force Training School, Lima; talk followed 
by question-answer session, both translated by Miss Schuster; 
11.30 p.m.: address to the dinner party, assembled to cele¬ 
brate Indian Independence day at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chatlani, on The Past and Present in India. 

16 August: 11.45 a.m.: address to a select gathering at 
the Linguistic Institute of San Marcos University on The 
Spiritual and Rational Message of Eternal India, followed by 
a very stimulating question-answer session; the university, 
the oldest in Latin America, is closed since February of this 
year due to student agitations; 2.30 p.m.: live TV interview 
at the Pan-American TV studio, channel 5, on Is God Dead?: 
A Hindu View, on the ‘Tealdo Asks’ programme, translated 
by Miss Schuster; 7.30 p.m.: address to an enthusiastic and 
over-flow gathering at the Galeria Cultura y Libertad on 
Science, Culture , and Religion, followed by an hour of in¬ 
teresting question-answer session, both translated by Mr. 
Leon Roca; 10.30 p.m.: dinner party and informal spiritual 
discussions at the home of Mr. Venkat Rao of the UNESCO 
Mission in Peru, and Mrs. Kamala Rao; 12.00 midnight: re¬ 
turn home with the Thakurs. 

17 August: 11.40 a.m.: a special 2-hour talk and discus¬ 
sion on spiritual themes at the Galeria Cultura y Libertad, 
translated by Miss Schuster, in an atmosphere of great spiri¬ 
tual enthusiasm among the audience; 6.00 p.m.: address to 
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a select gathering, interested in Vedanta, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chatlani, on The Message of Vedanta, followed by 
question-answer session and discussion about the organization 
of a Vedanta study circle in Lima; formal presentation of an 
artistic Peruvian silver plate to the Swami, at the end of the 
meeting, by Mr. Joaquin Ugarte y ugarte, Secretary, Insti¬ 
tute de Cultura Peruano-Hindu (President of which is Mrs. 
Anita Femandini de Naranjo), organizer of Swami’s pro¬ 
grammes in Lima, with the active help of Professor Sunil 
Roy; 11.30 p.m.: return with the Thakurs to their home. 

18 August: 7.20 a.m.: departure from Lima by Braniff 
Airlines flight 971 for Santiago, Republic of Chile; 

REPUBLIC OF CHILE 

SANTIAGO: 11.20 a.m.: arrival at the international air¬ 
port, Santiago, Republic of Chile; received by Mr. Rakesh 
Vichitra and Mr. Kasturilal Sharma of the Embassy of India, 
Santiago, and Miss Nene Lizerag, Director, and Miss Monica, 
member, of the Yoga Institute of Santiago, the Swami’s local 
host institution; 12.30 p.m.: arrival with the party at the guest 
house of the Yoga Institute at 1708 Avenida Bustamante No. 
336, Santiago, Chile; 4.00 p.m.: interview by Chile Television 
Channel 13, and press interview, by Blanca Tejos, on behalf 
of the leading Santiago daily, El Mercurio, for publication in 
its next morning’s edition; 7.10 p.m.: public lecture on The 
Christ We Adore, followed by a second lecture on The Uni - 
versal Message of the Gita, at the Yoga Institute, followed 
by question-answer session, both translated by Mrs. Margarita 
Tejeda and Mrs. Luisa Almerighi respectively. 

19 August: 11.10 a.m.: lecture at the Santiago (Girls) 
College on Vedanta and Modem Science, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 1.00 p.m.: lunch party at the headquar¬ 
ters of the Life Natural Association, Santiago; 3.30 p.m.: 
visit to the city Plaza and park, embellished with statues of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, inaugurated by India’s Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi in 1968; 4.30 p.m.: seeing the screening, in a city pic¬ 
ture house, of a film on the late Che Guevara, Cuban revolu- 
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tionary of Argentinian birth, with Mr. Kasturilal Sharma of 
the Embassy and Miss Nene Lizerag; 6.55 p.m.: arrival with 
both, in the car of Mrs. Emilia Toffanari, at the Catholic 
University, Santiago; 7.00 p.m.: public lecture to an en¬ 
thusiastic over-flow audience, in the large auditorium of the 
university, on The Unity of Religions , followed by another 
on The Spiritual Life of the Indian People , translated by Mrs. 
Margarita Tejeda into Spanish, sentence by sentence; the pro¬ 
ceedings recorded by Chile Television Channel 13; 10.00 p.m.: 
return with Nene to the 17-floor Yoga Institute apartment, 
from which one gets a commanding view of the nearby ma¬ 
jestic snow-covered mountains to the east, and the sprawling 
city of Santiago all round; today’s El Mercurio has publish¬ 
ed last evenings interview, with a fine photo, and the sche¬ 
dule of the Swami's 3-day Santiago programmes; another 
Santiago daily, Illustrado, has also published the 3-day pro¬ 
grammes, along with the photo taken at the airport. 

20 August: 10.00 a.m.: visit to the Chancery of the Indian 
Embassy and meeting with Ambassador Mr. Kanhaiya Lai 
Mehta and Mr. Rakesh Vichitra and other staff members, and 
posing for a group photo with them; 10.30 a.m.: arrival at 
the Chile State Police Officers Training School with Ambassa¬ 
dor Mehta, Sharma, and Nene; received by the Colonel 
Director of the School and his colleagues; 20-minutes cere¬ 
monial Reception with Police Band, march-past, hoisting and 
saluting of the Chilean and Indian National Flags, followed 
by singing of Chilean and Indian National Anthems, in honour 
of the Swami; 11.00 a.m.: address to the trainees and staff, 
over 200, on the announced subject: Is God Dead?; 12.15 p.m.: 
lecture followed by 75-minutes question-answer session; both 
ably translated, sentence by sentence, by Mrs. Louisa Alme- 
righi; presentation of the flag of the Police Training School to 
the Swami by the Director; (The speech was later published 
in Spanish, with 4 photos of the occasion, in the October 1969 
number of the School’s journal: Revista Carabineros De 
Chile); 1.30 p.m.: return to the Yoga Institute apartment; 
3.00 p.m.: arrival at the Instituto de Estudios Intemacionales 
Universidad de Chile (Institute of International Studies of 
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the University of Chile) with Sharma, Nene, Rakesh Vichi- 
tra, and Mrs. Afife, in the latter’s car; 3.10 p.m.: address to 
the research students and staff on the announced subject: 
Clash of East and West in the Process of the Struggle for 
Indian Independence; 4.10 p.m.: question-answer session; 
7.20 p.m.: public lecture to an enthusiastic over-flow audi¬ 
ence, in the spacious auditorium of the University of Chile, 
on Religion in an Age of Science, translated sentence by sen¬ 
tence by Mrs. Tejeda into Spanish; the meeting televised by 
the Chilean Television Channel 13; 10.30 p.m.: return to the 
Yoga apartment; most of the lectures in Santiago tape-record¬ 
ed by Mr. Kasturilal Sharma of the Indian Embassy. 

21 August: 12.00 noon: arrival at the Indian Embassy 
and meeting with the Ambassador, Mr. K. L. Mehta, and Mrs. 
Sagina Mehta; 1.30 p.m.: arrival at the Santiago airport with 
Ambassador Mr. Mehta, Mrs. Mehta, Rakesh Vichitra, Kas¬ 
turilal Sharma, Mr. Astrada and Miss Nene Lizerag of the 
Yoga Institute, Mrs. Emilia Toffanari, Mrs. Margarita Tejeda, 
and Mrs. Louisa Almerighi; 2.00 p.m.: taking leave of these 
kind friends, departure from Santiago by Peruvian Airlines 
flight 91 for Buenos Aires, Argentina; 

REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA 

BUENOS AIRES: 3.30 p.m.: arrival at the inter¬ 
national airport, Buenos Aires, Republic of Argentina; re¬ 
ceived by Mr. S. P. Chakravarty and Mr. Prabodh Kumar of 
the Embassy of India, Buenos Aires, and Swami Paratpara- 
nanda, Assistant Minister, and Mr. Humberto Barrea, Secre¬ 
tary, of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Gaspar Campos 1149, 
Bella Vista, Buenos Aires; 4.00 p.m.: departure with Swami 
Paratparananda, Mr. Barrea, and Mr. Chakravarty in the Em¬ 
bassy car; 5.00 p.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
about 50 km from the city, where the Swami stayed as guest 
of the Ashrama during his 14-days Argentina visit. 

22 August: 11.30 a.m.: return, to the Buenos Aires 
Ashrama, of Swami Vijayananda, Minister-in-Charge, and 
founder, 38 years ago, of the Ashrama, from a visit to the 
Ramakrishna Ashrama branch at Rio de Janeiro, Republic of 
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Brazil; 7.15 p.m.: arrival at the Under-Secretariat of Cul¬ 
ture, Government of Argentina, Buenos Aires, with Swamis 
Vijayananda and Paratparananda; received by Father Maximo 
Barcena, Director of Oriental Studies, El Salvador Univer¬ 
sity, Buenos Aires; 7.30 p.m.: public lecture in the Miguel 
Cane Hall of the Under-Secretariat, translated, sentence by 
sentence, by Mr. Shankar Shirali of the Indian Embassy into 
Spanish. 

23 August: rest and study in the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Buenos Aires. 

24 August: 5.00 p.m.: discourse on Srbnad Bhaga- 
vatam’s Message of Bhakti at the Sunday gathering of de¬ 
votees in the Ramakrishna Ashrama, translated sentence by 
sentence into Spanish by Mr. Humberto Barrea. 

25 August: 5.00 p.m.: arrival with Swamis Vijaya¬ 
nanda and Paratparananda, in the car of the Indian Embassy, 
a* the Indian Embassy Chancery, Buenos Aires; meeting with 
the Indian Ambassador Mr. B. K. Sanyal; 5.30 p.m.: press 
interview at the Embassy Chancery by 4 TV Channels and 
the following papers: La Prensa, La Nation, Clarin t and La 
Razon (the Reason), and a journal devoted to Boxing; inter¬ 
views translated by Mr. Shirali; 7.00 p.m.: arrival with the 
two Swamis at the Under-Secretariat of Culture’s Miguel Cane 
lecture hall; 7.30 p.m.: introduced to the audience by Swami 
Vijayananda; lecture on The Modem Renaissance in India , 
translated sentence by sentence by Mr. Shirali. 

2G August: the four newspapers have published amply 
this morning last evenings press interview, most of them with 
2-column photos; the TV Channels also screened the inter¬ 
view in their Newsreel today. 

27 August: 6.45 p.m.: arrival at the El Salvador Uni¬ 
versity with the two Swamis and Brahmachari Alejandro 
and Mr. Barrea in the Indian Embassy staff car; meeting 
with Father Dr. Ismael Quiles, Sanskrit scholar and Rector 
(Vice-Chancellor) of the university; 7.30 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture, under the auspices of its Department of Oriental Stu¬ 
dies, on The Upanisads and the Spirit of Indian Culture , 
translated sentence by sentence by Mr. Barrea. 
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• 28 August: arrival at the El Salvador University, in 
the Indian Embassy car, with the two Swamis and Brahma- 
chari Pedro and Mr. Barrea; 7.30 p.m.: after introduction 
of the Swami to the audience by Professor Eastman Moskasa 
of the university, previously Argentina’s Ambassador to India, 
public lecture, second in the series, to an enthusiastic over¬ 
flow audience assembled in the auditorium, on The Universal 
Message of the Oita, translated sentence by sentence into 
Spanish by Mr. Humberto Barrea. 

29 August: 7.00 p.m.: arrival with the two Swamis 
and Mr. Barrea at the university for the third and last lec¬ 
ture of the series under its Oriental Studies Department, and 
held in its largest auditorium; 7.30 p.m.: lecture on The 
Vedantic Vision of Unity, translated by Mr. Humberto Barrea. 

30 August: visit to some of the places in the city by 

car. 

31 August: 5.00 p.m.: discourse on Spiritual Practice 
to the Sunday gathering of devotees at the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, translated by Mr. Barrea. 

1 September: 7.00 p.m.: arrival at the Under-Secre¬ 
tariat of Culture with Swami Vijayananda and Mr. Barrea; 
public lecture in its auditorium on The Meeting of East and 
West in India; lecture translated by Mr. Barrea. 

2 September: rest and study in the Ashrama. 

3 September: 7.00 p.m.: arrival at the UndeivSecre- 
tariat with the two Swamis and Mr. Barrea; public lecture 
on Swami Vivekananda and Modern India , translated by Mr. 
Humberto Barrea. 

4 September: 5.00 p.m.: departure from international 
airport, Buenos Aires, by Aerolinas Argentinas flight 140 for 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL 

RIO DE JANEIRO: 8.40 p.m.: arrival at the Santa 
Cruz International airport, Rio de Janeiro, Republic of Bra¬ 
zil; received by Mr. K. R. Krishnaswami, Counsellor, and Mr. 
Ganesh Chowdhury, Attache, of the Indian Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Brigadier-General Lindulfo Terraz (of the Bra- 
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zilian Army) Roberto and Delfin, President and Brahmachari 
respectively and Mr. Wolff and Miss Cordelia, lay devotees, of 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Victoria Street No. 8, Santa 
Teresa, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 9.40 p.m.: arrival at the Ash¬ 
rama with the brahmacharis and devotees. 

5 September: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture in the hall of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Education, Rio de Janeiro, on The 
Spirit of Indian Culture, translated sentence by sentence 
into Portuguese by Brahmachari Roberto. 

6 September; 7.00 p.m.: discourse on The Divinity of 
Man in the prayer hall of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, trans¬ 
lated into Portuguese by Brahmachari Roberto. 

7 September ; 11.00 a.m.: visit, accompanied by 

Roberto, to the aerial trolly station, and the massive mono¬ 
lith rock overlooking the city, by the trolly, followed by a 
visit to the huge statue of Jesus Christ dominating the city 
of Rio from a hill, and to the Agaziz cave at the city out¬ 
skirts. 

8 September: 9.00 p.m.: departure with Brahmachari 
Delfin from the Rio airport, after a delay of 4 hours due to 
bad weather and cancellation of scheduled flights, by Ponte 
Aerea’s hourly ‘air bus’ for Sao Paulo, Brazil; 

SAO PAULO: 

10.00 p.m.: arrival at the national airport, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; received by Professor Djalme of the local Rama¬ 
krishna Ashrama and taken to his home, which is also the 
venue of the Ashrama, at Largo Sanador Raul Cardoso 203, 
Sao Paulo, where many devotees of the Ashrama were wait¬ 
ing; (the 5.30 p.m. scheduled lecture on Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Modern World at the local university, in connection 
with its Gandhi centenary celebration, had to be cancelled 
due to the cancellation of the earlier flights); 10.30 p.m.: in¬ 
formal talk for 3 hours on Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission , 
and questions and answers, with the assembled devotees, both 
translated by Mr. Ronaldo into Portuguese. 

0 September; 11.15 a.m.: departure with Brahma¬ 

chari Delfin from Sao Paulo by Ponte Aerea’s hourly ‘air 
bus' for Rio de Janeiro; 
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RIO DE JANEIRO: 

12.10 p.m.: arrival at the national airport at Rio de 
Janeiro; received by Mr. Chowdhury of the Indian Embassy 
and left at the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rio de Janeiro; 7.15 
p.m.: public lecture in the hall of the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of Brazil, on The Christ We Adore , translated 
into Portuguese by Brahmachari Roberto; 10.30 p.m.: arrival 
at the Continental Television’s studio; 40-minutes live tele¬ 
vision interview by Mr. Murilo Azevedo, an engineer who 
teaches at the local Catholic University, on My Impressions 
of Latin America, on the ‘Gilson Amado’s Round Table’ pro¬ 
gramme of Channel 5 of the TV. 

10 September ; 10.00 a.m.: departure from the Santa 
Cruz International airport, Rio de Janeiro, by Pan American 
flight 516 for Caracas, Venezuela; 

REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 

CARACAS: 3.00 p.m.: arrival at the international 
airport of Caracas, Republic of Venezuela; received by Mr. 
Syed Shahabuddin, Charge de Affairs, Indian Embassy, Cara¬ 
cas, Mrs. Gitanjali, Mr. Ivandremkoff Andhi of the local Gov¬ 
ernment Library, and Mr. Andres Boulton Figueira de Mell, 
the Swami’s local host; 4.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. 
Andres de Mell at Avenida Principal Los Guayabitos, Qta, 
Kachamay, Caracas; 8.40 p.m.: public lecture on The Mes¬ 
sage of Eternal India at the Gustav Meyrink Cultural Cen¬ 
tre, Caracas, followed by stimulating question-answer session, 
both translated into Spanish and English, sentence by sen¬ 
tence, by Andres; meeting followed by screening of the 
Burmah Shell documentaries: The Martial Dances of Malabar 
and The Dance of Siva; 12.30 a.m.: return home with Mr. 
and Mrs. Andres de Mell. 

11 September: 4.45 p.m.: public lecture on Unity of 
Religions at the Centro Venezolani Americano, Caracas; a 
brief summary of the lecture rendered into Spanish at the 
end by Mrs. Gloria Stolk; 7.45 p.m.: public lecture, to an en¬ 
thusiastic and over-flow audience, on Religion in an Age of 
Science, at the Cultural Centre Atenio de Caracas, followed 
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by an hour of stimulating question-answer session, both trans¬ 
lated sentence by sentence by Andres; the meeting televised 
by Channel 9 of the State TV; 10.30 p.m.: dinner party, and 
informal spiritual talk with a select group, at the home of 
Mr. Carl Bauchman; 1.00 a.m.: return with Mr. and Mrs. 
Andres de Mell to their home. 

12 September: 9.30 a.m.: Press interview, in the par¬ 
lour of Andres, by Maria Evgenia, on behalf of the women’s 
weekly: RevisUi Paginas ; 11.00 a.m.: press interview, at the 
Indian Embassy apartment in the Tamananca Hotel, Caracas, 
by correspondents of 3 Caracas dailies; interview, translated 
by Andres, followed by informal discussions with a group of 
devotees interested in Vedanta; 7.15 p.m.: public lecture to 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience, at the Ateneo de Cara¬ 
cas, on The Modem Age and Our Youths , followed by very 
stimulating question-answer session, both translated by 
Andres sentence by sentence; 1.00 p.m.: visit, with Andres 
and other friends, by electric trolly, to the 3,000-feet high 
mountain overlooking the city of Caracas. 

13 September: departure from the international airport, 
Caracas, by Pan American Airlines flight 442 for Chicago^ 
stopping at several points in the West Indies on the way. 


USA. 


CHICAG °, Illinois state: 6.35 p.m.: arrival at the 
O Hare airport, Chicago, U.S.A.; received by Mr. Eric Carl¬ 
son; 8.00 p.m.: arrival with Eric at the Vivekananda Vedanta 

oociety, Chicago. 


tt 4 S j P r? mbCr; 11,00 a m ‘ : address on Diversity , 
Unity and Universality , at the Sunday Service of the Vive- 
ananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, along with Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Minister of the People’s Church, Chicago, who had 
eard bwaim Vivekananda in Chicago in 1893; Service fol- 
owe y lunch to all; 2.00 p.m.: departure from Chicago 
™. f Wami Bhas hyananda, Dr. Gangaram and Mrs. Dipika 
Knpalam of Kalamazoo, in their car, for Ganges, Allegan 
county, Michigan state; 
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GANGES, Michigan state: 

4.00 p.m.: arrival at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society 
monastery and retreat in Ganges township, Michigan state; 
4.15 p.m.: departure with Swami Bhashyananda and Dr. 
Samuel Clark of the West Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
in his car, to his home in the nearby town of Glenn, for a 
meeting with religious ministers; talk to the group on Ame¬ 
rica and the Vedanta Movement; 8.30 p.m.: leaving Bhashya¬ 
nanda behind, departure with Mr. Stanley Zurowsky of De¬ 
troit for Detroit, Michigan state, by his car; 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. Ramesh Chandra 
Sharma and Mrs. Shakuntala Sharma in Detroit, Swami s local 
hosts, on a third visit. 

15 September: 7.30 p.m.: public lecture at the Wayne 
State University, Detroit, on The Message of the Upanisads ; 
10.00 p.m.: informal talks with devotees in the home of the 
Sharmas. 

16 September ; 2.00 p.m.: address to the senior stu¬ 

dents in the 'India Studies’ course of Clara Bryant Junior 
High Shool, Detroit, on Indian Culture, followed by question- 
answer session; 4.00 p.m.: departure by car with Mrs. Sharma 
for Ann Arbor, Michigan state; 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan state: 

5.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Professor Padma- 
nabha Jain of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan state; 6.00 p.m.: dinner party at Professor Jain’s home; 
7.45 p.m.: public lecture at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on Science, Culture, and Religion, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 9.45 p.m.: departure with Mrs. Sharma 
by her car for Detroit; 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 

11.15 p.m.: arrival at the home of the Sharmas at 15662 
Kennebec, South Gate, Detroit. 

17 September: 10.00 a.m.: Address to students and 
staff of Oakland University, Rochester county, Michigan state, 
on Religion in an Age of Science, followed by question-answer 
session; 12.15 p.m.: luncheon with members of the faculty 
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of the university; 1.30 p.m.: departure with Mrs. Sharma by 
her car for Windsor, Ontario province, Canada; 

CANADA 

WINDSOR, Ontario province: 3.00 p.m.: arrival at 
the home of Mr. Chandra Sekhar and Mrs. Sudha Sekhar, 
Windsor, Ontario province, Canada; 8.00 p.m.: public lecture 
on A Veddntistfs View of the Americas Today, at the Uni¬ 
versity of Windsor, Canada, followed by question-answer ses¬ 
sion; 10.30 p.m.: leaving Mrs. Sharma to proceed to Detroit, 
departure with Mr. V. Doraiswamy to spend the night as his 
guest at 8406-3, Little River Road, Windsor; 10.45 p.m.: arri¬ 
val at his house and received by Mrs. Doraiswamy. 

18 September: 12.00 noon: departure by car for Detroit; 

U.S.A. 

DETROIT, Michigan state: 1.30 p.m.: arrival, along 
with Mr. and Mrs. Doraiswamy and Mr. and Mrs. Chandra 
Sekhar, at the home of the Sharmas in Detroit; 8.00 p.m.: 
address to members and guests of the Vedanta group of Wind¬ 
sor and Vedanta Society of Detroit in the parlour of the 
Shannas, on The Wisdom of the Upani^ads, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session. 

19 September: 7.00 p.m.: departure from Detroit 

Metropolitan airport by American Airlines flight 191 for 
Chicago; 

CHICAGO, Illinois state: 

7.45 p.m.: arrival at the Chicago O’Hare airport; 9.00 
p.m.: arrival by car at the Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 
Chicago; 

20 September: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

21 September: 11.00 a.m.: address on My Impres¬ 
sions of America at the Sunday Service of the Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago, converted into a farewell meeting 
for the Swami, and attended by Swami Sarvagatananda of 
the Boston Vedanta Society along with Swami Bhashyananda 
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of the Chicago Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 

22 September: rest and study at the Vedanta Society, 
Chicago. 

23 September: 3.15 p.m.: departure from Chicago 
O’Hare airport by American Airlines flight 301 for Dallas, 


Texas state; 

DALLAS, Texas state: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at Dallas, Texas state, on a second 
visit; received by Mr. and Mrs. Bhushan Bajaj, Mr. Jagadish 
Prabhakar, and Mrs. Lucille Curry; 6.00 p.m.: amval at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Prabhakar at 308 Island Drive, Richard¬ 
son, Texas state: the Swami’s local hosts. 

24 September: 10.00 a.m.: address on The Message oj 
Ancient Vedanta to Modern Man to the students and staff of 
the Bishop (Negro) College, Dallas; 9.00 p.m.: discourse to 
a select group on The Wisdom of the Upanifad* in the par- 
lour of the Prabhakars. 

25 September: 8.15 p.m.: public lecture on The Christ 
We Adore at the Yoga centre of Mr. Kumar Pallana, Dallas. 

26 September: 1.10 p.m.: departure from Dallas by 
Continental Airways flight 403 for Seattle. Washmg.on state. 

SEATTLE, Washington state: 

3 20 pm: arrival in Seattle, Washington state, on a 
second visit; received by Swami Vivedisl^inandaji.^WIm^st^r- 
in-Charge, Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 2716^ Broadway 
East Seattle, Washington state, and Brahmachan Harold, 

’ a"ivai at the Vedanta Centre; 8.00 p.m, d.scourse on 
My Experiences in Latin America to a select gather.ng . 

Ch ^ t^^dldy at the Vedanta Centre. 

28 September: 11.00 a.m, address on Mental Instab, 
«* and Meditation^ Mr 

Vedanta Centre, * ’ { the Mathematics Department of 

with Dr. Allen ^^^ "ouver, British Columbia, 

zsrJ = srs—* ~ for van - 

couver Canada; 
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CANADA 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia province: 7.30 p.m.: 
arrival at the home of the Friedmans, on a second visit to 
Vancouver, at 561 Orkney Court, Coquitlam, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada; 8.00 p.m.: informal discussions on 
Vedanta and Modem Thought with a group of professors in 
the parlour of the Friedmans; 11.30 p.m.: arrival at the home 
of Dr. Anadi Jivan Das, of the Mathematics Department of 
Simon Fraser University, and Mrs. Purabi Das, in their car, 
to spend 2 days as their guest, at 1442 Gloria Drive, Port 
Coquitlam, Vancouver. 

29 September: 2.45 p.m.: Live transmission inter¬ 

view by Mr. Jack Wasserman of CFO Radio, Vancouver; 7.45 
p.m.: public lecture on Science, Culture, and Religion, at 
Simon Fraser University, Vancouver, followed by question- 
answer session. 

30 September: 1.20 p.m.: departure from Vancouver 
by United Airlines flight 257 for Seattle, Washington state, 
U.S.A.; 

U.S.A. 

SEATTLE, Washington state: 2.00 p.m.: arrival in 
Seattle, Washington state, U.S.A.; 3.00 p.m.: arrival at the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Seattle; 7.30 p.m.: informal 
gathering, with question-answer session, in the chapel of the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Seattle. 

FOURTH REPORT 

Following is the fourth report of Swami Ranganatha- 
nanda’s tour, forming the last and concluding portion, and 
covering the period from 1 October 1969 to 31 December 1969: 

1 October: 8.55 a.m.: departure from Seattle inter¬ 
national airport by Northwest Airlines flight 87 for Honolulu, 
via Portland, Oregon state; 

9.30 a.m.: one-hour halt at the international airport, 
Portland, Oregon state, and meeting with Swami Asesha- 
nsnda, Minister-in-Charge, Vedanta Society, Portland, and its 
group of devotees, in the airport lounge; 10.30 a.m.: depar- 
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ture from Portland for Honolulu, Hawaii Islands state, U.S.A.; 
HONOLULU, Hawaii state: 

3.20 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii state, U.S.A.; received by Mr. Eli Marozzi of 
the local Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 1081 Young Street, 
Honolulu, and Mrs. Regina Fierro, Dick, and Steve, members 
of the Centre; 4.00 p.m.: arrival with Eli at the guest apart¬ 
ment of the Centre. 

2 October: 7.00 a.m.: group meditation at the chapel 
of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre; 7.45 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture, under the auspices of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 
in the Y.W.C.A. hall, on The Spiritual Tra,nmg of the Mind, 
followed by question-answer session. 

3 October: 7.45 a.m.: lecture at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, to its large class of Professor Aokis De¬ 
partment of Religion, in its Spalding Hall, on The Appeal of 

Vedanta to Modem Man, foUowed by stunutating quest.on 
answer session; 12.40 p.m.: lecture at the.EastiWe*Centre 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, on Spiritual Life m an Indus 
trial TJ to Professor Robert Bobilin’s senior class on the 
‘it • A* and the Gita ’ in its Department of Religion, in 
of tS Centre, foil.iwed b; question-answer 

"Toctober: 7.00 a.m, group meditation in the chapel 
of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre; P.00 a.m, s.ght-see „ 

m “br 7 E 5 oTr g roup meditation in the chape. 

of the Ramakrishna J e ^^^y^ C eritrl%ld 

^the^YM^T^aU, on Self-Knoioledge and Human Ful¬ 
filment followed by - = session ^ 

6 October: 8.30 a.m.. junior c)ass on 'The 

sage of the GOa to romsso ^ Dfpar(ment of Religion of 
Upani$ads and *e - Hono , ulu ; c u 0 wed by question- 
the University of Ha , £ ^ TJ , g Central Theme of 

answer session; ( “/p^basco'• iunior class on ‘The Upam- 

SS tSSZ KSSi- - — ” f - 
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versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, followed by question-answer 
session. 

7 October: 10.00 a.m.: 75-minutes live radio interview 
by Mr. Howard Hanson over the KTRG Radio, Honolulu, 
with reply to questions received from listeners via telephone. 

8 October: 7.00 a.m.: group meditation in the chapel 
of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Honolulu; 11.25 p.m.: 
arrival with Mr. Eli Marozzi, Mrs. Mini Marozzi, and other 
Vedanta devotees, at the international airport, Honolulu; plane 
departure delayed. 

9 October: 3.00 a.m.: departure from international 
airport, Honolulu, Hawaii state, U.S.A., on a seven-hour 
flight by Quantas 531 for Nandi, Fiji Islands; 

FIJI 

NANDI, Fiji: 10 October: 7.30 p.m.: arrival at the inter¬ 
national airport, Nandi, Fiji; one day lost by crossing the 
International Date line from west to east; received by Swami 
Rudrananda, Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi, Fiji, 
and a group of devotees of the Mission; 8.15 a.m.: arrival by 
car at the Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi; 2.15 p.m.: visit to 
the Shri Vivekananda High School of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion on the outskirts of Nandi, with Swami Rudrananda; 3.00 
p.m.: performing the opening ceremony of the new wing of 
the school and unveiling the bust of Swami Vivekananda, fol¬ 
lowed by address to the assembled students and staff and citi¬ 
zens on Vedanta Work in the West. 

11 October: 11.00 a.m.: public lecture, in English and 
Hindi, on The Message of Vedanta, in the Town Hall of 
Nandi; 8.30 p.m.: address, in Hindi, on Sandtana Dharma , to 
a select gathering assembled in the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Nandi. 

12 October: 9.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Rudrananda for the town of Lautoka; 

LAUTOKA: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival in Lautoka; 10.30 a.m.: public lec¬ 
ture, in Hindi, in the Sanatana Dharma Vi$nu Temple in the 
town, on The Central Message of the Gita; 1.00 p.m.: lunch 
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party in the home of Mr. R. V. Patel; 4.00 p.m.: public lec¬ 
ture in English on Vedanta and Modern Science in the Natu- 
bua High School auditorium. 

13 October: 9.30 a.m.: departure by car with Swami 
Rudrananda for the town of Ba; 

BA: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival in the town of Ba; 10.30 a.m.: 
public lecture, in Hindi, on The Spiritual Strength Behind 
Indian Culture, in the Civic Theatre of Ba; 2.30 p.m.: de¬ 
parture by car for Tavua; 

TAVUA: 

2.15 p.m.: arrival in the township of Tavua; 2.30 p.m.: 
public lecture, in Hindi, in the spacious prayer hall of the 
Shri Lakshminarayana Temple of the Sanatana Dharma 
Sabha in Tavua, on The Fundamental Teachings of Sanatana 
Dharma; 4.45 p.m.: departure for the town of Raki Raki by 


car; 

RAKI RAKI: , .. p n 

5.45 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ram.v 
swami in the town of Raki Raki, all these towns lying on the 

187-mile Nandi-Suva road. . 

14 October: 10.15 a.m.: public lecture, m Hindi, 

Community HaU of Raki Raki on The 

Dharma; 12.00 noon: departure by car with Suami Rad.a 

nanda for Suva, Capital of Fiji, 

tm • arrival at the residence of the Commissioner 
of Inf fn Suva, The India House, and 

A. P. Venkateswaran, Uie 

lecture, in the Town Hall of Suva, on J 

Adore « the P.eihe <»« ; "tt 

nominational Christian mi by queslion . a „ S wer ses- 

Southern Pacific regio ’ f 5 _ 1T ,i nu tes radio interview, in 
sion; 11.00 ^ b* £, ^ ^ ^ 

English and Hindi each on 18 October; 12.45 

mg Corporation, ^uva, xui 
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p.m.: departure by Fiji Airways flight from Suva to Lam- 
basa, a town on another island of the Fiji archipelago by name 
Venua Levu, the main island being Vetu Levu; 

LAMBASA: 

4.05 p.m.: arrival at the airport of Lambasa, Venua 
Levu Island; received by Dr. P. Kuver, Mayor of the town 
and Swami’s local host, and a group of local citizens; 5.00 
p.m.: public lecture, in Hindi, in the Elite Theatre, on The 
Essentials of Sandtana Dharma; 7.00 p.m.: public lecture in 
the Lambasa Secondary School hall, on Self-Knowledge and 
Human Fulfilment. 

16 October: 8.30 a.m.: address on Swami Viveka- 
nanda's Message of Practical Vedanta , to the combined meet¬ 
ing of students and staff of the Lambasa Secondary School 
and the Sangam High School, in the Sangam High School 
open premises; 2.00 p.m.: departure from Lambasa airport 
by Fiji Airways flight 354 for Suva; 

SUVA: 

3.00 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Suva; received by the 
Indian Commissioner Mr. A. P. Venkateswaran and Swami 
Rudrananda; 3.30 p.m.: visit to the office of the Indian Com¬ 
mission with the Commissioner; 6.00 p.m.: departure with 
Swami Rudrananda by Fiji Airways flight for Nandi; 

NANDI: 

6.40 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Nandi; received by 
Mr. Appasami Pillai of the Ramakrishna Mission; 7.00 p.m.: 
arrival at the Ramakrishna Mission, Nandi; 8.00 p.m.: fare¬ 
well dinner party at the Ramakrishna Mission, followed by 
address to the members on Fiji and the Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Movement, followed by question-answer session in 
Hindi. 

17 October: 5.45 a.m.: departure from Nandi by 
New Zealand Airways flight 531 for Auckland, New Zealand; 

NEW ZEALAND 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand: 8.30 a.m.: arrival at the 
international airport, Auckland, New Zealand; received by 
Mr. Dennis D’Silva and Mrs. Bunty D'Silva, Mr. H. E. Bill 
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Brumby of the local Air India, Mr. Patel of the New Zealand 
Indian Association, Mrs. Ellen Cable, and Mr. Lincoln Astley; 
11.00 a.m.: interview by the correspondent of the daily, 
Auckland Star , at the home of the D’Silva’s: Swami’s local 
hosts; 4.00 p.m.: interview by the correspondent of the daily, 
New Zealand Herald; 6.00 p.m.: visit to Goodye’s New Age 
Bookshop at Strand Arcade, Queens Street, Auckland, which 
sells Vedanta literature; meeting with its amiable directors, 
Mr. Frank and Mrs. Bemie Goodye; 8.50 p.m.: departure 
from Auckland for Orewa by car, with friends; 

OREWA: 

9.50 p.m.: arrival at the Orewa House Yoga School, 
Orewa, Auckland province, conducted by Mr. Allen Mayne 
and Mrs. Sylvia Mayne, as its guest for 2 days. 

18 October: 9.45 a.m.: discourse on The Central Theme 
of the Srimad Bhdgavatam to the week-end yoga retreat 
group at Orewa; 7.00 p.m.: departure for Auckland by car; 

AUCKLAND: 

8.15 p.m.: arrival at the Gandhi Hall of the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Auckland; public lecture, in the Gandhi JIall, under 
the auspices of the Indian Association, Auckland, on The 
Message of the Upanisads, followed by v uestion-answer ses¬ 
sion; 10.00 p.m.: departure for Orewa by can 

OREWA: 

11.00 p.m.: arrival at the Orewa House Yoga School. 

19 October: 9.30 a.m.: talk on The Five Sheaths of the 
Self to the week-end yoga retreat group at Orewa, followed 
by question-answer session; 4.00 p.m.: departure from Orewa 
by car for Auckland; 

AUCKLAND: 

5.00 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Auckland; 
5.30 p.m.: departure from Auckland by New Zealand Na¬ 
tional Airways flight 491 for Wellington, New Zealand; 

WELLINGTON: 

7.00 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Wellington, 
New Zealand Capital; received by Mr. Trilok Nath Bhalla of 
the High Commission for India, Wellington, and Mr. Kanti- 
bhai Vasan and Mrs. Ragini Vasan, of the Indian Association, 

P.L.W,—*3 
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Wellington; 7.45 p.m.: press interview, in the parlour of the 

Vasans by the correspondent of the Welhngton dady, The 
Dominion; 8.15 p.m.: public lecture on The C ^ al 
of the Gita in the Bharat Bhavan Hall of the Wellington Indian 
Association, 90 Tasman Street, Wellington, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 10.30 a.m.: arrival with the Indian High 
Commissioner Mr. P. S. Naskar and Mrs. Surama Naskar at 
their home, direct from the lecture haU; guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Naskar in Wellington. 

20 October: 9.45 a.m.: Press interview, at the Indian Migti 
Commissioner’s residence, by Miss Yvon on behalf of the 
Wellington daily, Evening Post; 3.00 p.m.: recording of a I 
interview by Mr. Allen Lyne at the New Zealand Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation’s television studio, for screening on the night 
of 21 October; 4.10 p.m.: visit to the Chancery of the Indian 
High Commission; 8.10 p.m.: public lecture on Self-Know- 
iedge and Human Fulfilment at the Y.M.C.A. hall, Welling¬ 
ton, under the auspices of the ‘Yoga for Health’ group, follow- 

ed by question-answer session. 

21 October: 1.30 p.m.: address to the lunch meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the English-speaking Union of 
the Commonwealth, Wellington, on India and the English 
Language, followed by question-answer session; 3.30 p.m.: 
recording of a 30-minutes interview, by Miss Pam Carson for 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation, for broadcast 
over its radio’s national programme next week; 8.00 p.m.: 
informal meeting with a group of Indian nationals in the 
parlour of the Vasans. 

22 October: 10.30 a.m.: Press interview in the parlour of 
ihe Indian High Commissioner by Mr. Mervyn Dykes on be¬ 
half of the Wellington national weekly, Sunday Times; 
8.10 p.m.: arrival at the Victoria University, Wellington, with 
Mr. P. S. Naskar and Mrs Surama Naskar, and address to the 
large and distinguished audience assembled in its auditorium, 
under the auspices of the New Zealand-India Society, on The 
Meeting of East and West in India, followed by a highly sti¬ 
mulating one-hour question-answer session. 

23 October: 8.00 p.m.: public lecture, under the auspices 
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of the Hutt Valley Yoga Teachers Association, on Spiritual 
Life in an Industrial Age , followed by question-answer session. 

24 October: 8.00 a.m.: departure from the Wellington in¬ 
ternational airport by New Zealand Airways flight 321 for 
Sydney, New South Wales province, Australia; 

AUSTRALIA 


SYDNEY: 

10 a.m.: arrival at the international airport, Sydney, New 
South Wales province, Australia; received by Mrs. Vilma 
Spencer, Swami’s local host and organizer of his local pro¬ 
grammes, Mr. Gulati of the Indian Deputy High Commission, 
Sydney, and Miss Jyotikana Ray of the Meditation Centre, 
Sydney; 10.55 a.m.: press conference in the special lounge of 
the airport with correspondents of The Australian f and some 
Sydney dailies; 12.10 p.m.: arrival with Mrs. Spencer at her 
home: Unit 3, Ewos Parade, Cronulla, (Sydney), New South 
Wales; 7.30 p.m.: discourse to the Young Theosophists group 
at Adyar Hall, Sydney, on Self-Knowledge and Human 
Fulfilment , followed by question-answer session; 10.30 p.m.. 
return with Vilma to her home. 


25 October: rest and study in the quiet home of Vilma. 

26 October: 2.30 p.m.: discourse to the group at Miss 
Jyotikana Ray’s Meditation Centre at 198 Day Street. Sydney, 
on Eternal Values for a Changing Society , followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session; 9.00 p.m.: lecture at the Methodist Way- 
side chapel of Rev. Ted Noff, on My Current Lecture Tour , 
followed by question-answer session. 

27 October • 11.00 a.m.: address on Tradition and Social 
Change in India to the ‘South-Asia Studies’ class of Professor 
Marjorie Jacob, in the Department of History of the Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney, followed by question-answer session. 
12.10 p m : question-answer session continued in another hall 
on the subject of The Ramakrishna Movement; 7.30 p m.: 
public lecture in the Adyar Hall, Sydney, on Eternal Values 
for a Changing Society; 10.30 p.m.: return with Vilma by 


her car to her home. 

28 October: 8.55 a.m.: departure 


from Sydney by Ansett 
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Airways for Canberra, Australian Federal Capital; 

CANBERRA: 

9.40 a.m. arrival at the national airport, Canberra, 
Australian Federal Capital; received by Mr. A. M. Thomas, 
High Commissioner, and Mrs. Usha Nath, First Secretary, of 
the Indian High Commission, Canberra, and Mr. John Milne 
of the Kalidasa Society, Canberra; 10.15 a.m.: arrival with 
Mr. Thomas at the Indian High Commissioner’s residence and 
received by Mrs. Thomas: Swami’s local hosts; 3.00 p.m.: 
press interview by Mr. John Dunham on behalf of the News 
Information Bureau of the Australian Government; 4.00 p.m.: 
recording of a TV interview for the Australian National Tele¬ 
vision network for its evening Newsreel; 5.00 p.m.: press 
interview, in the parlour of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, by a corres¬ 
pondent of the Canberra daily, Canberra Times; 8.15 p.m.: 
public lecture in the Law Faculty hall of the Australian Na¬ 
tional University on The Spirit of Indian Culture , under the 
auspices of the Kalidasa Society, Canberra; talk followed by 
question-answer session. 

29 October: 9.30 a.m.: address on Tradition and Social 
Change in India to the Seminar organized by Professor A. L. 
Basham’s ‘Oriental Studies’ faculty of the Australian National 
University, followed by a stimulating question-answer 
session; 3.30 p.m.: departure from Canberra national airport 
by Ansett Airways flight 392 for Melbourne, Victoria province; 

MELBOURNE, Victoria province: 

4.40 p.m.: arrival at the national airport, Melbourne, 
Victoria province; received by Mr. Chiman Lai Gupta, local 
host, and Mr. John B. Murray; 5.45 p.m.: arrival at the home 
of Mr. Gupta: 7 Fuge Street, Highett, Victoria province; re¬ 
ceived by Mrs. Khipra Gupta; 8.00 p.m.: informal talk on 
Vedanta and Sri Ramakrishna to a group of Australian and 
Indian devotees in the parlour of the Guptas. 

30 October ; 6.15 a.m.: discourse to the yoga trainees of 
the Yoga Education Centre, Melbourne, of Mr. Vijaya Deva 
Yogindra, on The Spiritual Dimensions of Yoga; 1.40 p.m.: 
public lecture on The Message of the Upani?ads at the Theo- 
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sophical Society, Melbourne, followed by question-answer 
session. 

31 October: 9.15 a.m.: departure from Melbourne by 
Trans-Australian Airlines flight 492 for Sydney; 

SYDNEY: 

10.45 a.m.: arrival at the national airport, Sydney; receiv¬ 
ed by Mrs. Vilma Spencer; 12.00 noon: arrival with Vilma 
in her car at her home; 8.00 p.m.: informal talks on spiritual 
themes with a group of friends and devotees in the parlour 
of Vilma. 

1 November: 2.00 p.m.: departure from international air¬ 
port, Sydney, by A1 Italia flight 4794 for Djakarta, Indonesia. 


REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
DJAKARTA: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Djakarta, 
Capital of the Republic of Indonesia; received by a group of 
friends led by Mr. K. M. Kannampilli, Ambassador of India, 
Djakarta, Swami’s local host; 7.00 p.m.: arrival at the Indian 
Embassy with the Indian Ambassador. 

2 November: 10.30 a.m.: address in Hindi on Ecsentials 
of Sanatoria Dharma to the Sunday Sendee in the Indian 
Gurudwara (Temple), Djakarta; 5.30 p.m.: informal talks, in 
the parlour of the Indian Embassy, with a group of Balinese 
Hindu intellectuals of the island of Bali, Indonesia. 

3 November: 10.00 a.m.: recording of a 20-minutes tele¬ 

vision discussion on Religion in an Age of Science with a 
panel consisting of Col. Bahram Ranguti, of the Indonesian 
Navy, Rev. Sastrapratedjgo, of the Indonesian Catholic 
Church, Rev. Nababan, of the Indonesian Protestant Church 
and with Mr. Willy Karamcy, of the Indonesian Televnsm, as 
moderator; 11.30 a.m.: visit ta the Indian Embassy s .an^i 
Memorial School in the company of the Inoian ^mbas. ^ 
and going round its classes and greeting th « J'" 

p.m.f public lecture in the Gandhi Memorial School Ml on 
The Spiritual Life of Modem Man in the \ eda a 

and Modem Science; 7.00 p.m.: informal discussion witn 
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group of Indonesian intellectuals in the parlour of the Indian 
Embassy. 

4 November: 8.30 a.m.: departure with Mr. Narayana 
Menon, First Secretary, Indian Embassy, from Djakarta by 
Garuda Airways flight 602 for Den Pasar, Bali, Indonesia; 

DEN PASAR, Bali: 

11.15 a.m.: arrival in Den Pasar, capital of Bali province, 
Indonesia; accommodated in the Bah Hotel, Den Pasar; 
9.00 p.m.: informal discussions with the president and a mem¬ 
ber of the Bali Hindu Parishad about Hinduism in Bali. 

5 November: 9.00 a.m.: public lecture on The Meeting of 
East and West in India at the Udayana University, Den Pasar, 
Bali, followed by question-answer session; 11.30 a.m.: public 
lecture on Religion in an Age of Science , under the auspices 
of the Bali Hindu Parishad, in the Parishad’s school hall, 
followed by question-answer session, both translated sentence 
by sentence into Indonesian by a Catholic Father; 3.50 p.m.: 
departure from Den Pasar with Mr. Menon by Garuda Air¬ 
ways flight 605 for Djakarta; 

DJAKARTA: 

5.40 p.m.: arrival in Djakarta; 6.30 p.m.: arrival by car 
at the Indian Embassy, home of the Indian Ambassador; 7.00 
p.m.: informal discussions with a group of visitors in the 
Indian Embassy parlour. 

6 November: 9.30 a.m.: lecture on Buddha and the Modern 
World at a crowded meeting at the University of Indonesia, 
Djakarta, under the auspices of the university’s Faculty of 
Arts and Literature; 12.10 p.m.: recording of a radio inter¬ 
view by Jaya Thaib for Radio Indonesia’s ‘Metropolitan 
Programme’ for that night; 1.15 p.m.: address to the members 
of the Indian Embassy and of their families, in the Indian 
Embassy Chancery; 6.00 p.m.: departure from Djakarta by 
Thai Airways flight 414 for Singapore; 

SINGAPORE 

SINGAPORE: 

7.00 p.m.: arrival at the international airport, Singapore; 
received by Swami Siddhatmananda and other members of the 
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Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore; 7.30 p.m.: arrival with 
them at the Ramakrishna Mission, 179 Bartley Road, Singa¬ 
pore, for an over-night halt. 

7 November: 10.55 a.m.: departure from Singapore by 
Malaysia-Singapore Airways flight 638 for Tokyo, Japan; 

JAPAN 


TOKYO: 

9 45 pm: arrival at the international airport, Tokyo, 
Japan; received by Mr. Z. L. Kaul, Cultural Attache of the 
Indian Embassy, Tokyo, and Mr. V. Sumitra Row and o:her 
members of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Tokyo; 10.4o 
p.m.: arrival at, and accommodated in, Shiba Park Hotel, 

8 November: 6.00 p.m.: discourse on The Ramakrishna- 
Vedanta Movement to the members and friends of the Rama¬ 
krishna Vedanta Society, Tokyo, in the parlour of Mrs. Haru 
Nakai, followed by question-answer session, both translated 

into Japanese by Professor Nara. 

9 November: 10.40 a.m.: 2-hour discussions on spiritual 

topics with a group consisting of Professor Shoko Watanabe, 
Professor Koshiro Tamaki, of the Department of Indian Phi¬ 
losophy, Tokyo University, Professor Pananananda Keiki 
Higashimoto, of the Pali Department of Komazawa University, 
and 3 student-members of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
Tokyo in the parlour of Professor Watanabe; 7.00 p.m.: dis- 
cussion on ethical and spiritual themes with a group of Chri¬ 
stian monastic and lay people at St. Anselms Meguru Church 
of the Benedictine Order of Rev. Henry Lawrence, OSB. 

'^lO November: 7.00 p.m.: public lecture on Spiritual Life 
ir an Industrial Age at the Zashi Kaikan (Le„ hall), Tokyo, 
under the auspices of the Tokyo Ramakrishna Vcdan a So¬ 
ciety followed by question-answer session, both translated b> 
Professor Nara into Japanese; 10.00 p.m, dinner party given 
by Mr. Lakshman Mahtani and Mrs. Sati Mahtam in their 

ASh i' N ™'«"V3°0pulfc 
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of East and West in India under the auspices of the Japan- 
India Society, Tokyo. 

12 November: 1.00 p.m.: arrival at the headquarters of 
the Rissho Kosei-Kai sect of Japanese lay Buddhists, Tokyo; 
discussion on Vedanta and Buddhism with Mr. Matsumuro, its 
deputy-head, and other members; 6.30 p.m.: discussions on 
Religion and Science at Sophia University, Tokyo, with a group 
of Jesuit professors. 

13 November: 10.00 a.m.: departure from Tokyo by 
Japan Domestic Airlines flight 307 for Osaka, Japan; 

OSAKA: 

10.55 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Osaka, Japan; received 
by Mr. Narayan Uchigaki, President, Mr. Ponnusami, Vice- 
President, and several members of the Nippon Vedanta So¬ 
ciety, 34 Tsukahara, Takatsuki, Osaka, Japan; 11.45 a.m.: 
arrival at the Ashrama of the Nippon Vedanta Society; 2.00 
p.m.: discourse to the Vedanta Society members and friends, 
assembled in the Ashrama, on The Ideals and Work of the 
Ramakrishna Order in East and West , translated into Japanese 
by Mr. Ponnusami; 9.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kishida, close to the Ashrama, as their guest for a night; 
(The Rs. 400,000-building of the Ashrama is now under con¬ 
struction and is expected to be completed by March 1970). 

14 November: 10.30 a.m.: visit to the busy site of the 
Osaka 1970 Expo; received and shown round by Mr. R. Dayal, 
Assistant Commissioner-General of India, Osaka; 1.00 p.m.: 
departure for the home of Professor Masakiyi Miyomoto, 
Kyoto; 

KYOTO: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at Mr. Miyomoto’s house in Kyoto; 
2.30 p.m.: lecture on Buddha and the Modem World at the 
Buddhist University, Kyoto, in the university’s lecture thea¬ 
tre; lecture translated into Japanese by Professor Kasugai; 
5.00 p.m.: discourse on The Essence of Vedanta to an informal 
group assembled in the Gandhi Institute, Kyoto, followed by 
question-answer session, both translated by the student, Mr. 
Setsuo of Tokyo, accompanying the Swami as a companion; 
10.00 p.m.: departure for Osaka; 
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1 OSAKA: 

10.30 p.m.: arrival in Osaka. 

15 November: 5.00 p.m.: departure from Osaka with Mr. 
Narayan Uchigaki and Miss Kumiko Inoue Devi; 

KOBE: 

6.00 p.m.: arrival at the India Club, Kobe; public lecture 
in the Club’s auditorium on Spiritual Life in an Industrial 
Age, under the joint auspices of the Club and the Nippon 
Vedanta Society, Osaka, and the Japan-India Friendship So¬ 
ciety, Kobe; lecture translated into Japanese by Professor Mas 
Akahoshi; meeting followed by dinner given by the Club to 
the large audience present; 10.00 p.m.: departure for Osaka 
with Narayan and Devi; 

OSAKA: 

10.30 p.m.: arrival at the Nippon Vedanta Society 
Ashrama, Osaka. 

16 November: 10.10 a.m.: discourse at the Sunday Ser¬ 
vice of the Nippon Vedanta Society Ashrama, Osaka, on The 
Spiritual Message of Sri Ramakrishna, translated into 
Japanese, sentence by sentence, by Mr. Setsuo; 3.05 p.m.: de¬ 
parture from Osaka with Setsuo by the 120 -mile-per-hour 
Hikari Express train for Tokyo; 

TOKYO: 

5.15 p.m.: arrival at the Tokyo Central station; 7.00 p.m.: 
informal talk to the members of the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, Tokyo, on Vedanta, in the parlour of Mrs. Nakai; 
9.00 p.m. return to the Shiba Park Hotel. 

17 November: 10.30 a.m.: departure from Tokyo inter¬ 
national airport by Air France flight 187 for Manila, Philip¬ 
pines; 

REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


MANILA: 1.50 p.m.: arrival at the international air- 
port, Manila, Philippines Republic; received by Mr. Anand 
Swarup Dhawan, Ambassador of India, Marnla, and Mrs. 
Shrist Dhawan: the Swann's local hosts; 2.45 p.m.: arrival 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dhawan at their residence 

18 November: 11.00 a.m.: visit to the international Rice 
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Research Institute at Los Banos, Laguna, Philippines; shown 
round the Institute by Dr. Robert F. Chandler Jr., Director; 
6.30 p.m.: informal discussions with a select group in the 
Indian Embassy parlour. 

19 November: 11.00 a.m.: address on God in the Indian 
Tradition to the East Asian Pastoral Institute of the Ateneo 
de Manila (University of the Jesuit Order); talk followed 
by question-answer session and a luncheon party; 5.00 p.m.: 
public lecture on Hinduism at the Young Men’s Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation, Manila, followed by question-answer session; 7.30 p.m.: 
viewing the screening of the documentary film on Mahatma 
Gandhi, in connection with Gandhi Centenary, at the Catholic 
Centre auditorium. 

20 November: 8.30 a.m.: discourse, in Hind^, on The 
Essentials of Hinduism at the Hindu Temple, Manila; 4.30 
p.m.: lecture on The Spiritual and Cultural Forces Behind the 
Political Evolution of Modem India at the University of Phi¬ 
lippines, Manila, under the auspices of its Institute of Asian 
Studies, followed by a stimulating question-answer session — 
the Indian Ambassador, who had accompanied the Swami, 
being invited by the Swami to answer the more politically- 
oriented questions; 8.00 p.m.: informal discussions, in the 
parlour of the Indian Ambassador, with a group interested in 
organizing a Vedanta study group in Manila. 

21 November: 11.30 a.m.: visit to the statues of the an¬ 
cient law-givers of mankind, such as Manu, Solon, and others, 
in the Senate Hall of the Philippines Parliament; 5.45 p.m.: 
departure from Manila by Cathay Pacific Airways flight 900 
for Hongkong; 


HONGKONG 

HONGKONG: 6.30 p.m.: arrival at the international 
airport of Kowloon, Hongkong; received by Mr. Bhagavan 
Harumal Daswani, Mr. Balram Harkishendas Daswani, Mr. 
Haresh B. Thadani, Mr. Asandas Moorjani, and other friends; 
7.15 p.m.: arrival at the Imperial Hotel, Honkong, and ac¬ 
commodated there, along with Swami Siddhatmananda of Sin- 
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gapore Ramakrishna Mission then on a visit, as guests of the 
hotel’s proprietor, Mr. George Harilela. 

22 and 23 November: rest and study and informal con¬ 
versations with devotees in the hotel room. 

24 November: 6.30 p.m.: speech on The Essentials of 
Brahmanism at the Seminar on ‘Vedanta’ at Mohan Hall, 
Lakshminarayan Hindu Temple, Hongkong, Mowed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session. 

25 November: 7.00 p.m.: talk on The Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement in East and West to a group interest¬ 
ed in Vedanta and in starting a Vedanta study circle in Hong¬ 
kong, assembled in the parlour of Mr. Bhagavan H. Daswani’s 
office: 40 Wyndham Street, Hongkong, followed by question- 
answer session and dinner. 

26 November: informal talks with visitors in the hotel 


room. , , , 

27 November: 4.40 p.m.: departure from Hongkong by 

Air India flight 109A for Bangkok, Thailand: 

THAILAND 

BANGKOK: arrival at the international airport, Bang¬ 
kok, Thailand; received by Mr. Manindra Nath Ghosh, of t e 
ECAFE, Bangkok, and Mrs. Shanti Ghosh. Swam, s local 
hosts, and arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs Ghosh. 

28 November: 6.30 p.m.: parlour talk on The Message of 
the Upani$ads in the home of Mr. Kandaswami of the EC A* is 

followed by question-answer session. 

29 November: rest and study in the home of Mr. and Mis. 

Gh °30 November: 8.00 a.m.: discourse on Sanatana Dharmi 
in Hindi in the large prayer hall of the new and impressive 
Lakshminarayan Hindu Temple in the Tha.-Bharat Lod = e 
. _ Ranekok- 8 15 p.m.: departure from Bangkok in- 

csifs? *: 405 

for Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 

MALAYSIA 

KUALA LUMPUR: 10.15 p.m.: arrival at the interna- 
ttJfSS-t, Kuala Lumpur, Capitol of Malaya..; reeved 
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by Mr. T. V. Sambanthan, Malaysian Minister of Telecom¬ 
munications, Mrs. Uma Sambanthan, and other members, of 
the local Ramakrishna Society and Sarada Sangha, Swami 
Damodarananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, and 
Mr. Srinivasan, Cultural Attache of the Indian High Com¬ 
mission, Kuala Lumpur; 11.00 p.m.: arrival with Swami 
Damodarananda and the Sambanthans at their home as their 
guests during Swami’s stay at Kuala Lumpur: 1-Guillemard 
Road. 

1 December ; 10.30 p.m.: departure with Mrs. Samban¬ 
than and Swami Damodarananda by car for Seremban; 

SEREMBAN: 

11.00 a.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. N. Ramachandran 
and Mrs. Kasturi Ramachandran in Seremban, Negri Sembi- 
lan state, Malaysia; 1.30 p.m.: lunch party at the home of the 
Ramachandrans; 6.00 p.m.: evening Service at the Seremban 
Ramakrishna Society shrine, followed by public lecture on 
The Way Towards Peace of Mind in the adjacent Vivekananda 
Hall of the Tamil Ceylonese Association; lecture followed by 
question-answer session; 8.00 p.m.: departure by car for 
Kuala Lumpur; 

KUALA LUMPUR: 

9.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samban¬ 
than, Kuala Lumpur. 

2 December: 6.30 a.m.: discourse on Ka\ha Upani§ad in 
the parlour of the Sambanthans to an earnest group of over 
25; 11.45 a.m.: departure with Swami Damodarananda by 
Malaysia-Singapore Airways flight 62 for Penang, Malaysia; 

PENANG: 

12.45 p.m.: arrival at the airport, Penang, Penang state, 
Malaysia; received by several members of the local Rama¬ 
krishna Ashrama, including Mr. N.T.S. Arumugam Pillai, 
local host of the Swamis; 5.00 p.m.: tea party with the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee members, workers, and children of the 
Boys' Home, of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, and participating 
in the evening Service in the Ramakrishna Temple in the 
Ashrama; 7.00 p.m.: public lecture on Man's Spiritual Life in 
the Light of Twentieth-century Scientific Thought in the 
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Ashrama hall, followed by question-answer session; 9.00 p.m.: 
dinner party at the home of Mr. Arumugam Pillai. 

3 December: 8.00 a.m.: departure by car for Sungei 
Siput; 

SUNGEI SIPUT: 

10.15 a.m.: arrival at the rural home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sambanthan at Sungei Siput, Perak state, Malaysia; received 
by Mrs. Uma Sambanthan; 11.15 a.m.: visit, with Uma, to the 
newly dedicated Kali Temple in the village; 12.30 p.m.: de¬ 
parture by car for Ipoh, Perak state, Malaysia, with Uma and 
Damodarananda; 

IPOH: 

1.30 p.m.: arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Parthan in the town of Ipoh, Perak state: the Swamis’ local 
hosts; 7.00 p.m.: public lecture on The Role of Religion in 
Our Scientific Age in the cultural hall of the Ceylon Hindu 
Association, Ipoh, followed by question-answer session; 9.30 
p.m.: return to the home of the Parthans. 

4 December: 8.05 a.m.: departure with Mrs. Uma Sam¬ 
banthan and Swami Damodarananda by Malaysia-Singaporc 
flight 63 for Kuala Lumpur; 

KUALA LUMPUR: 

8.35 a.m.: arrival at the airport, Kuala Lumpur; 9.00 
a.m.: arrival at the home of the Sambanthans; 5.30 p.m.: 
public lecture on Modern Man and Society end the Modern 
Challenge , in the Dewan (hall) Toll Puan Raha, Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, under the auspices of the Ramakrishna Society and 

Sarada Sangha, Kuala Lumpur. 

5 December: 6.30 a.m.: second discourse on The Katha 
JJpanisad in the parlour of the Sambanthans: 4.30 p.m.: tea 
party by the Indian High Commissioner, Kuala ^umpur, Mr. 
N. C. Nair; 5.30 p.m.: public lecture on The Teachings of 'he 
Spiritual Masters and the Modern World in the Dewan Toh 
Puan Raha. 

6 December: 6.30 a.m.: third discourse on The Katha 
Upanisad in the parlour of the Sambanthans; 5.00 p.m.: pub 
lie lecture on Science and Religion in the hall of the Telecom- 
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munication Training School, Kuala Lumpur, followed by ques¬ 
tion-answer session. 

7 December: 8.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m.: whole-day spiritual 
retreat, participated in by about 100 men and women and 
children, in the premises of the Sarada Sangha Girls Home 
(for orphan children), Batu Caves, Kuala Lumpur, with pro¬ 
grammes of worship, havan , bhajans , meditation, and dis¬ 
courses: 11.00 a.m.: talk on The Central Message of the Gita ; 
and 5.30 p.m. discourse on The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement; 

6.45 p.m.: arrival at the University of Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpur, with the Sambanthans and Swami Damodarananda; 
7.00 p.m.: public lecture, to an over-flow audience, under the 
auspices of its Asia Studies Department, on Man's Spiritual 
Life in the Light of Twentieth-century Scientific Thought , fol¬ 
lowed by a very stimulating question-answer session. 

8 December: 6.30 a.m.: fourth discourse on The Katha 
Upajiisad in the parlour of the Sambanthans; 12.30 p.m.: dis¬ 
cussions with the members of the Sarada Sangha, Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, in the parlour of the Sambanthans, about its building 
programme to house its Girls Home in its own premises; 6.00 
p.m.: public lecture on Spiritual Practice and Meditation at 
the spacious hall: Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, followed by question-answer session; 10.00 p.m.: discus¬ 
sions with members of the Ramakrishna Society, Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, in the parlour of the Sambanthans, on the reorganization 
and development of its activities. 

9 December: 6.15 a.m.: fifth discourse on The Katha 
Upanisad in the parlour of the Sambanthans, completing the 
study of the six chapters of the Upani$ad; 9.00 a.m.: depar¬ 
ture by Malaysia-Singapore Airways flight 119 for Singapore; 

SINGAPORE 

SINGAPORE: 9.40 a.m.: arrival at the international 
airport, Singapore; received by Swamis Siddhatmananda, Da¬ 
modarananda, and Sthitananda, and many devotees, of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore; 10.15 a.m.: arrival by car 
at the Ramakrishna Mission, 179 Bartley Road, Singapore. 
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with the Swamis; 5.30 p.m.: departure with Swami Siddhat- 
mananda by car for Johore Bahru, Malaysia, across the 
straits; 

MALAYSIA 


JOHORE BAHRU: 7.00 p.m.: arrival at the home of 
Mr. Nesadorai, Johore Bahru, Malaysia; 7.30 p.m.: discourse 
on Srlmad Bhagavatam's Message of Bhakti in his parlour, 
under the auspices of the local Divine Life Society, followed 
by question-answer session; 10.00 p.m.: departure by car for 
Singapore; 


SINGAPORE 

SINGAPORE: 11.3C p.m.: arrival at the Ramakrishna 

Mission, 179 Bartley Road, Singapore. 

10 December: 7.00 p.m.: discourse on The Central Theme 
oj Srimad Bhdgavatam to a select gathering at the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, in place of the announced public lecture which 
had to be cancelled due to heavy rain and flood: discourse fol¬ 
lowed by question-answer session. 

11 December: 1.30 p.m.: address on Unity o\ Religions 
to the weekly lunch meeting of the Singapore West Rotary 
Club; 4.00 p.m.: lecture on Science and Religion to the stu¬ 
dents and staff of the Singapore Polytechnic, under the aus¬ 
pices of its Students Union, followed by question-answer ses¬ 
sion- 6.30 p.m.: public lecture on Unity of Religions at the 
Ramakrishna Mission in its Temple hall, Singapore; 8.00 p.m.: 
lecture on Man's Spiritual Life in the Light of Twentieth- 
century Scientific Thought at the University of Singapore, 
under the auspices of its Indian Cultural Society: lecture fol¬ 
lowed by question-answer session. 

12 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture on Spiritual 

Training of the Mind in the hall of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Temple under the auspices of its spiritual retreat programme; 
9 40 p.m.: inaugural discourse on The Significance of Spiri¬ 
tual Retreats, followed by question-answer session. 

13 December: 6.30 p.m, discourse on The Chandogya 
Upanifad in the hall of the Ramakrishna Mission Temple. 
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under the auspices of its spiritual retreat programme; 3.45 
p.m.: discourse on The Six Systems oj Indian Philosophy in 
the hall of the Ramakrishna Mission Temple, under the aus¬ 
pices of its spiritual retreat programme; 6.30 p.m.: public 
lecture on The Charm oj the Upanifads in the hall of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Temple, as part of its retreat pro¬ 
gramme; 9.00 p.m.: discourse on Vivekacu4dmani in the hall 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Temple, as part of its retreat 
programme, followed by question-answer session. 

14 December: 6.30 a.m.: discourse on The Chdndogya 
Upanifad in the hall of the Ramakrishna Mission Temple, as 
part of its retreat programme; 9.00 a.m.: discourse on Hin¬ 
duism: Its Glory and Greatness in the hall of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Temple, as part of its retreat programme; 11.30 a.m.: 
lecture on Spiritual Training oj the Mind at the Buddhist 
Union Temple, Singapore, followed by question-answer ses¬ 
sion: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture on The Universal Message of 
the Gita, in the hall of the Ramakrishna Mission Temple, as 
part of its retreat programme; 9.15 p.m.: speech at the closing 
session of the spiritual retreat programme, in the hall of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Temple, Singapore. 

15 December: 6.15 p.m.: recording of a 20-minutes 
radio interview, along with Swami Siddhatmananda, on The 
Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore , by Mr. Ian Hope of Radio 
Singapore, for its Monday evening’s feature, ‘Spotlight’; 8.30 
p.m.: farewell dinner party at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Singapore, with a brief speech by the Swami. 

16 December; 8.00 a.m.: seen off at the Singapore air¬ 
port by Swami Siddhatmananda, other Swamis, and a large 
number of devotees; departure by BOAC flight 789 for 
Colombo, Ceylon; 9.00 a.m.: meeting with Mr. P. Krishnan 
and Mrs. Kamala Krishnan, of the Ramakrishna Society and 
Sarada Sangha, respectively, of Kuala Lumpur, and Mr. Srini- 
vasan, of the Kuala Lumpur Indian High Commission, during 
'he one-hour halt at Kuala Lumpur airport; 

CEYLON 

COLOMBO: 10.00 a.m. (Colombo time): arrival at 
the international airport, Colombo, Ceylon; received by 
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Swami Prematmananda, Head, and a group of devotees, of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Road, Colombo, Cey¬ 
lon, and Mr. H. K. S. Rao, of the Indian High Commission, 
Colombo, and Mrs. Jaya Rao; 12.00 noon: arrival at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Colombo; 6.15 p.m.: public lecture on 
The Message of the Upanisads at the Vivekananda Society, 
Colombo. 

17 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture at the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, Colombo, on Mahatma Gandhi’s Message to 
the Modern World, in the Mission’s newly-built and spacious 
Vivekananda Centenary Hall. 

18 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture in the Vive¬ 
kananda Centenary Hall, under the auspices of The Congress 
of Religions, Colombo, on The Hindu View of Inter-religious 
Relations. 

19 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture on Buddha 
and the Modem World in the Vivekananda Centenary Hall. 

20 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture on Science , 
Culture, and Religion in the Vivekananda Centenary Hall. 

21 December: 6.30 p.m.: public lecture, to a crowded 
and cosmopolitan audience, as during the previous five even¬ 
ings, on Sri Ramakrishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Huma¬ 
nity, in the Vivekananda Centenary Hall (earlier, 10.45 a.m. 
to 12.30 p.m.: informal discussions with Buddhist monks: 
Dharmakirti and Somalankar, and Swami Prematmananda, at 
the Vidyalankar Buddhist University, Colombo); and 8.30 
p.m.: dinner party at the home of Mr. H. K. S. Rao and Mrs. 
Jaya Rao. 

22 December: 5.00 p.m.: Reception to the Swami by 
the Ramakrishna Mission, Colombo, in its International Guest 
House; informal discussions with guests; 6.30 p.m.: last public 
lecture, of the current visit, on The Central Theme of the Gita, 
in the Vivekananda Hall of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
Colombo. 

Swami Ranganathananda left Colombo, Ceylon, for 
Trivandrum, Kerala State, South India, by air, on the morning 
of 23 December 1969, and returned to the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Headquarters at Belur Math near Calcutta, on the even- 

C P.L.W.—40 
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ing of 31 December 1969, after addressing, en route, several 
meetings in Trivandrum, Cochin, Emakulam, Kalady, and 
Trichur — all in Kerala state, including a public welcome, 
with an appropriate speech by the Swami, at the twin-city 
of Emakulam-Cochin, under the presidentship of the Catho¬ 
lic Archbishop of the region, Rev. Joseph Parakkattil. 

Between 17 July 1968, when he left Delhi for Paris and 
Chicago, and 23 December 1969, when he left Colombo in 
Ceylon for Trivandrum in India, Swami Ranganathananda 
conducted a total of 934 lectures and question-answer sessions 
in 25 countries, of which 90 were television, radio, and news¬ 
paper interviews, 30 were in churches and temples, 141 were 
in Vedanta Societies and Ramakrishna Ashramas, 156 were 
in private parlours, 197 were in public forums, and 320 were 
in 115 universities and colleges. 
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REPORT OF THE SYMPOSIUM OF RELIGIONS AT 
CHICAGO IN CELEBRATION OF THE 75TH ANNIVER¬ 
SARY OF THE CHICAGO PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS OF 1893: 

September 15, 1968 

[Circulated by the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, 
and published in the Prabuddha Bharata, Calcutta, in its issue 
of December 1968.] 

Under the auspices of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
Chicago, a Symposium of Religions was held in the auditorium 
of the Lutheran School of Theology on Sunday, September 
15th, 1968. The Symposium was held in commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the historic Chicago Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions of 1893, at which Swami Vivekananda, representing 
Hinduism, had made a powerful impact and laid the enduring 
foundation of the bridge of understanding between India and 
the United States. The morning and afternoon sessions were 
punctuated by a sumptuous luncheon, served by the Society 
to the large cosmopolitan audience that had come from far 
and near and filled the auditorium. 

Opening the proceedings at 10.00 a.m. with a Vedic 
prayer, and welcoming the speakers and the audience in a 
felicitous speech, Swami Bhashyananda, Minister-in charge of 
the Society, said: 

‘On this auspicious occasion, we have assembled here to celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the World Parliament of Religions, which was 
a gathering representing the world’s best religious knowledge and 
wisdom. Much water has flowed down the river of human life -ince 
that event. We need to evaluate the changes in human life and in the 
world’s religions, that have taken place since then. We have to test 
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them in the light of reason and the scientific spirit of the modem age. 
We have met here for this purpose.’ 

The Swami then read three messages, out of many, that 
he had received for the occasion. The first was from His Holi¬ 
ness Srimat Swami Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, President of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Belur Math, Calcutta. 
The President said: 

•I am glad the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chicago is cele¬ 
brating the 75th anniversary of the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893. To this Parliament. Swami Vivekananda. the Hindu 
monk, carried the message of peace and goodwill, the solidarity of man 
based on his inherent divinity, and the harmony of all religions. These 
ideals are still needed greatly today to establish peace and brotherhood 
in the world. I hope the celebrations will stress once more these great 
ideals held before the Parliament in 1893 by the Swami and other 
speakers. I wish the celebrations all success.’ 

The second message was from His Eminence Cardinal 
Cody of the Roman Catholic Church, U.S.A. His Eminence 
said: 

‘I am delighted to know that a symposium is being held by the 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chicago to bring about an interfaith 
understanding. I am glad to convey my best wishes for the success of 
this interfaith undertaking.’ 

The third message was from His Excellency U Thant, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General said: 

‘I am happy to know that the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of 
Chicago is holding a Symposium of Religions to bring about harmony 
and understanding among the principal faiths of the world and thus 
helping to foster a bond of friendship and brotherhood, which is most 
needed at the present hour. I am glad to convey my good wishes for 
a most successful celebration of this anniversary.* 

After invocational music, Eastern and Western, by Mr. R. 
Ehatodekar and friends, and Miss Eleanor Paschal, respective¬ 
ly, Professor E. A. Burtt, author, and previously Sage Pro¬ 
fessor of Cornell University, and President of the Symposium, 
gave his introductory speech. In his speech, he narrated some 
of the significant developments that led up to the convening 
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of the Parliament of Religions, as an integral part of the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1893 to commemorate the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America. He pointed 
out that the president of the Parliament of Religions had ven¬ 
tured to say: 

‘It is my conviction that, within a hundred years, people from many 
lands will flock to the scenes of the World Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago to receive inspiration, as they have for centuries flocked to 
Westminster Abbey in London, to St. Peter’s Church in Rome, and to 
the holy shrines of Jerusalem.’ 


The next speaker, Rabbi Asher Block, Head of the Jewish 
Center, Little Neck, New York state, speaking on Judaism, 
delineated the spirit of interfaith tolerance to be found in 
Judaism by citing from scripture, history, injunctions for spi¬ 
ritual practice, and the lives of mystics. He pointed out that 
Micah, the prophet of the Old Testament, voiced that spirit 
when he declared: “Let all the peoples walk each in the 
name of the Lord his God. But we will walk in the name of 
the Lord our God forever and ever"; and that 'he prophet 
Malachi widened the concept of universe! tolevar.ee when he 
asked: "Have we not all one father? tfr.Ji not one God 
created us?” 

The Rabbi then gave a birds-eye view or the spiritual in¬ 
junctions of Judaism, which are, mainly, scriptural study, de¬ 
votional practices, and moral conduct. After summarizing 
these basic teachings, he asked: 


‘Is this a partisan faith or a world outlook? The amazing thing 
about any of the outstanding scriptures, be it the Gila, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Eight-fold Path, or the Ten Commandments, is that 
there is hardly a word in them that is esoteric or parochial In nature. 
If we could, for a moment, detach ourselves rrorn the particular origins 
and historical associations that have clustered around these teacr.Tgs, 
it would be impossible to differentiate one from another. God. prayer, 
and morality, these are the universal and perennial themes that underlie 

them all.’ 


Historically, the ‘Jews not only refrained from forcible 
conversions, they even refrained from missionary activity. 
Rabbi Block pointed out that, with but a few exceptions, Juda- 
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ism kept to the policy that each faith walked in the name of 
God as it understood Him. 

Coming to, what he deemed, the most important element 
in the spirit of religious tolerance, the Rabbi turned to the 
mystical aspect of religion: 

‘I use the term ‘mystical’ in the sense in which the mystics them¬ 
selves like to use it, namely, experiential, that which pertains to the 
actual experience or realization of religious truth. At the stage of 
realization, the mystics of all religions speak exactly the same language. 
In the lives of Moses and Isaiah, Jesus and St. Francis, Kr$na and 
Buddha. Zoroaster and Mohammed, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, we 
find reflected that spiritual reality we call God.’ 

Concluding, on the way to religious harmony, the Rabbi 
rejected religious eclecticism as well as unity based on politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic considerations. He said: 

‘Let each religious community cultivate its own garden intensively. 
For only in that way can we be certain to produce fruit and, then, 
when the fruit is produced, it shall be evident to all how nourishing 
and sustaining that fruit is to everyone's spiritual life.’ 

Professor Michio Kushi, of the Department of Compara¬ 
tive Religions, Boston University, speaking next on Buddhism 
said that Buddhism was the religion of enlightenment which 
Buddha achieved in his two-fold knowledge of the imperman¬ 
ence of all things, including the ego, and the immortality of 
truth. He stressed that many people follow Buddhism, to¬ 
gether with their own beliefs, and do not fear any contradic¬ 
tion, as they accept a universal life built on the foundation of 
the highest human qualities. 

Swami Ranganathananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Ir.rha, who had specially come to Chicago to participate in the 
Symposium and to undertake a year-long lecture tour of the 
United States at the invitation of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, Chicago, speaking on Hinduism, referred to those sali¬ 
ent features which had imparted strength and steadiness to 
this most ancient and yet most modern among the world’s re¬ 
ligions. By its stress on experience as the criterion of religion, 
instead of creed or dogma, and by the thoroughness of its study 
of the entire range of religious phenomena, Hinduism has ac- 
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quired a philosophic and spiritual comprehensiveness which 
has made it not a religion, but a federation of religions, held 
together by the cord of love and finding expression in active 
toleration and acceptance. In the words of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, uttered during his speech at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions: 

"From the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of 
which the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, to the low 
ideas of idolatry with its multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhists, and the atheism of the Jains, each and all have a place in 
the Hindu’s religion.” 

On Hinduism, the Swami said: 

The Hindu religion is derived from the Vedas, and from later 
scriptures which follow in the wake of the Vedas. By the Vedas, the 
Hmdu means, primarily, not the books, but the accumulated treasury 
of knowledge, in the form of spiritual truths, discovered at different 
times by different sages, some of whom were women. The most cen¬ 
tral of such truths are those of the essential divinity of man, the spiri- 
tual solidarity of the universe, religion as the realization of this divi¬ 
nity, the diversity of the paths leading to such realization, and harmony 
and concord between the different paths. "To the Hindu, then,” said 
Swami Vivekananda in his speech at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, 

“the whole world of religions is only a travelling, a coming up, of 
different men and women, through various conditions and circum¬ 
stances, to the same goal. Every religion is only evolving a god out 
of the material man and the same god is inspiring all of them.” 

‘From the five-thousand year-old Rg-Vcda, with its message of 
Ekam sat; vipra bahudha vadanti — ‘Truth is one: sages call it by 
various names', to Sri Ramakrishna in our own age, with his message 
of yato mat , tafo path — *as many religions so many paths’, through 
the contributions of Krsna in the fourteenth century B.C. and the 
Mauryan Emperor Asoka in the third century B.C.. Hinduism has con¬ 
sistently manifested a mother-heart of comprehension and compassion 
in its dealings with all other religions. Ever since Swami Vivekananda 
brought the pulsations of that mother-heart to the Western world 
through the Parliament of 1893. the world’s religions have been steadily 
moving in the direction of both intra-relieious and inter-religious unity 
and harmony. This is making possible the steady pooling of the spiri¬ 
tual resources of the great religions, with a view to feeding the spiri¬ 
tual hunger of man in the modern age.’ 

Speaking next on Zoroastrianism , Mr. Keki Bhote of 
India, Founder-President of the Zoroastrian Association of 
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America, referred to the fundamental moral and spiritual 
teachings of his ancient religion, its extreme smallness as to 
numbers of adherents, its close kinship with India’s ancient 
Vedic religion, and its influence on all the Middle Eastern re¬ 
ligions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

The afternoon session began at 2.00 p.m. with the speech 
of Father Robert Campbell, Professor of Theology, DePaul 
(Catholic) University, Chicago, on Christianity. Dwelling 
mainly on the conflict of the traditionalistic versus modernistic 
in modem Christianity, with special reference to Catholicism, 
Father Campbell said: 

‘Had I been giving this talk ten years ago, I would have given an 
optimistic picture of Christianity; a Christianity in its ascendancy, with 
its adherents constituting one-third of the human race. But in the 
ensuing years, it seems to me that there has developed a crisis in Chris¬ 
tianity, the worst crisis in its history. I shall take my own denomi¬ 
nation, Roman Catholicism, as an example. You are all familiar with 
the adverse reception given to the Pope’s encyclical on birth control 
by Catholic priests and laymen alike. This is just one example of the 
breakdown of authority, which is endemic in present-day Christianity. 
The Pope’s recent statement as to the nature of the Catholic credo re¬ 
presented the traditional view of Catholicism. Yet it also met with a 
resentful reception from many directions. So here are two different 
currents in Catholic Christianity, the traditionalistic and modernistic. 
As a speaker on Christianity, if I were to present just one aspect of 
it, many would say, “Well, that is not Christianity as I know it.” 

'Every Christian denomination shows this division; it is no longer 
Catholic versu Protestant; rather, this new alignment is between con¬ 
servative versus liberal. The traditionalist group holds that God has 
revealed the truth to us as to the nature of Himself, as to how man 
should live, and as to the after-life. These truths are eternal and un¬ 
changing. It is our duty to find out His will in these matters. But 
tiie modernistic, or call it the liberal or the humanistic or the secula¬ 
rise, group docs not agree with this. It believes that truth is a rela¬ 
tive thing, that these doctrines and dogmas are not fixed things, they 
change, and that we are coming to the point where we deny some 
things that we formerly affirmed as sacred truths. The traditionalist 
group affirms that Jesus is God and is unique. No other person can 
be mentioned in the same breath with him. But the modernistic group 
t.‘\ " issue with this and says that Jesus is divine, true, but any one 
of us can be divine. And, of course, this strikes a very responsive 
chord with the Hindu outlook that the divine is in all of us. This 
liberal Christian outlook is sympathetic to a great extent to the Hindu 
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outlook. As a matter of fact, on many points, I think, you will find 
the liberal Christian outlook moving in the direction of the East in 
much of its philosophy — both in its concept of an impersonal God and 
in the concept that we are all divine. The same obtains in the atti¬ 
tude toward man: traditional Christianity, according to the liberal 
group, was charged with a pessimistic outlook, arising from its dogmas 
such as original sin. This concept is very offensive to liberal Chris¬ 
tianity, which holds that man is perfectible by training and proper 
education. In attitude to the world also, there is a cleavage between 
the two groups. Whereas the traditionalist group considers the world 
a danger and an enemy, the liberal group considers this a very wrong 
view, and affirms that it can be improved, and that we should devote 
ourselves to building a more humane society, instead of pining to go 
to a heaven. 

‘In the Roman Catholic Church, for the last five or six years, the 
rebellion against authority has been a move in the direction of chal¬ 
lenging the infallibility of the Pope, the ideas of heaven and hell, and 
many other traditional doctrines. The liberal group says: "Don’t 
worry about the old-fashioned things such as seeking converts, etc., but 
let us develop ecumenism, develop better relations with other reli¬ 
gions.” In my own university, surveys taken of Catholic student atti¬ 
tudes show a great swing toward the liberal views within the last five 
or six years. 

‘I know that the great Swami Vivckananc- would hir.is'If bo in 
favour of most of the trends in the direction of liberal Ch idianhy: be¬ 
cause his teaching was: "Don’t be concerned oboui doctrine, or dog¬ 
mas or churches or temples.’’ and the liberal Christian would echo 
these sentiments one hundred per cent. The Swami old us that the 
old religions said he was an atheist who did not believe in God, but 
that the new religion tells us that lie is an atheist who does not be¬ 
lieve in himself and in mankind. Now this attitude will be echoed 
whole-heartedly by the humanistic, modernistic, Christian approach. 
Although the Swami would not endorse all the modernistic attitudes — 
perhaps its moral code he would not endorse one hundred per cent 
— still I think he would be in favour of its central trends, which seem 
to be moving in the direction of the unity of religion which he was 
hoping for. I think this trend in the direction of humanism would be 
applauded by Swami Vivekananda if he were here today.... We can 
all agree on this: that this Symposium, whose purpose is to develop 
fuller understanding of each other’s religion*, is a good thing.’ 

Speaking on Islam next, Mr. Wadi Haddad, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Princeton University, 
New Jersey, said: 

‘To discover the universal aspects in any one religion is to dis- 
cover the universal aspects in all religions. We must be open-minded. 
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There are, in every religion, men of faith; as these get closer and closer 
to God they become more and more inclusive in their outlook. Islam 
has pmduJd such men and women; and they represent its universal 

dimension/ 

Speaking next on the special theme of The Ideal of Uni¬ 
versal Religion , Swami Ranganathananda referred to the pro¬ 
blem of the conflict between the traditional and the liberal, 
posed by Father Campbell, as the basic problem of all religions 

today: 

'During the seventy-five years that have passed since the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions, there has been a steady erosion of peoples 
faith in religion as traditionally understood. This process had its be¬ 
ginnings in the sixteenth century, but has become accelerated during 
the past few decades. The acrimonious theological debates of tha. cen¬ 
tury, and the thirty years’ war between Catholics and Protestants dur¬ 
ing the next century, initiated the process of shifting Western mans 
allegiance from a striving for a kingdom of God in heaven to a striving 
for a kingdom of man on earth. Humanism became the watchword of 
Western development. But this new faith — the faith in man — re¬ 
ceived a severe jolt from the Second World War, from which it has 
not as yet been able to recover. Man s inhumanity to man on a col- 
lossal scale, which was practised before and during that war, made man 
lose faith in himself also. Today, therefore, he has no focus of faith, 
neither God above nor man in and around him. He lives for the 
moment; and science has provided him with exciting pleasures of sense 
to fill his every moment. But his movements are wobbly and aimless; 
his spiritual malnutrition finds expression, in his individual and col¬ 
lective life, in an inner restlessness and tension, a constant search for 
worldly substitutes, mostly harmful, and a general sense of meaning¬ 
lessness. 


*It is in the context of this dilemma, that we have to reassess the 
place of religion in human life and human fulfilment, and the changes 
the religions of the world have to undergo to be able to contribute to 
that end. Father Campbell vividly placed before us, in his lecture, the 
crisis that is facing Christianity, especially Catholic Christianity, dur¬ 
ing the past few years. It is obvious that such a crisis is facing every 
religion today. Modem world conditions and modern education are 
forcing all religions to justify themselves at the bar of reason. No 
religion can escape the critical scrutiny of its own youthful followers. 

‘Hinduism has been experiencing this scrutiny, reverent as well as 
irreverent, for over a hundred years; it had, however, the inestimable 
advantage of the most progressive and enlightened spiritual leadership 
in the modem age in its Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 
Christianity is passing through such scrutiny today in a more intense 
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fashion. Religions like Islam will experience it to vast dimensions in 
due course. Swami Vivekananda taught Hinduism to welcome such 
rational scrutiny so that all its deadwood may be removed, allowing its 
tested truths to shine and inspire the modem Hindu to acquire the 
necessary spiritual strength to face the challenge of modem materia¬ 
lism. He exhorted all other religions to respond to the modern chal¬ 
lenge in the same way and, uniting their spiritual energies, throw a 
counter-challenge to modem materialism and worldliness, and thus help 
restore to modern man his spiritual integrity and true dignity. 

‘It is when religions undergo this process, that they bring out the 
central truths that form their spiritual core, and reveal their ever¬ 
present universal dimension. This, and not religious uniformity nor 
religious eclecticism, is what Hinduism understands by universal reli¬ 
gion, the ideal and reality of which it manifested gloriously in the 
modern age in the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Long before 
the first Parliament of Religions. Vivekananda had witnessed a living 
Parliament of Religions in his master, Sri Ramakrishna. In the light 
of his life and message, Christians will discover the ideal of universal 
religion in Christianity, Muslims in their Islam, and all others in their 
respective religions. And the confluence, today, of the spiritual ener¬ 
gies of tiie world’s religions with the kindred energies of modern 
science, Swami Vivekananda held, will alone be capable of leading 
man, individually and collectively, to life fulfilment.’ 

Professor Burtt, in his concluding speech, referred to the 
common stress on universality in all the speeches of the day, 
and suggested that this was a happy augury for the future. 
He concluded by expressing his hope that the first Centenary 
of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, to be celebrated 
twenty-five years hence, may well see Vivekanandas message, 
and mankind’s hopes, of inter-religious unity, being realized. 

John Pickens, President of the Vivekananda Vedanta So¬ 
ciety, Chicago, then proposed a vote of thanks to all partici¬ 
pants. Closing prayers were said by Swami Bhashyananda 
and Father Campbell, and a closing song, sung by Mrs. Dipika 
Kripalani — the Muslim Sufi song in Hindi beginning with the 
line, All that exists art Thou, O Lord, which used to be sung 
often by Swami Vivekananda to Sri Ramakrishna. The Sym¬ 
posium came to a close at 5.00 p.m. 
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THE MODERN CHALLENGE 
AND 

THE FUTURE OF HINDUISM 
by 

Swami Ranganathananda 

[Paper read at the opening session of the Third Spiritual 
Summit Conference organized by The Temple of Understand¬ 
ing, Washington, D.C., at the Harvard Divinity School, Har¬ 
vard University, U.S.A. t on 11 October 1971.] 

Hinduism, along with all other world religions, is faced 
with the challenge of the modem scientific and technological 
age. It faces this challenge with hope and courage, which 
derive as much from the ever-present strength of its hoary 
rational and universal philosophy, the Vedanta, as from the 
new strength and sustenance it has received from its contem¬ 
porary teachers and guides, such as Sri Ramakrishna (1836- 
1886 ) and Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), who reauthenti¬ 
cated this Vedanta in the modem age through their extraordi¬ 
nary spiritual experiments, experiences, and expositions, and 
who placed the services of such a re-vitalized Vedanta in the 
service of all the other sister world religions as well, so as to 
help them to face successfully the same challenge. 

Vedanta considers much of this modem challenge highly 
salutary to man in general, and world religions in particular, 
l or it sees in these world religions much that is obsolete and 
harmful and a drag on human wellbeing, along with much 
that is essential to human progress and human happiness and 
fulfilment. It designates the former as smrti , or the socio- 
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economic content, of a religious tradition, while it terms the 
latter as the sruti, or the essential spiritual content, of that 
tradition. 

The smrti content consists of social rules and regulations 
given to a group of human beings by prophets and religious 
leaders in a bygone age. This cannot be valid for all time 
and for all peoples, considers Vedanta. They become not only 
irrelevant but also harmful, as the socio-economic conditions 
of human life change, which has happened in revolutionary 
proportions all over the globe in the modem age. According¬ 
ly, they need to be restated and recast, and new smrtis evolved 
relevant to modem socio-economic conditions, if religious tra¬ 
ditions are not to become procrxLStean beds twisting the per 
sonalities of their followers. 

In any tradition, these also form its parochial and static 
elements, which set it in opposition to, and conflict with, other 
traditions. The two contemporary problems of religious irre¬ 
levance and difficult inter-religious relationships in the mod¬ 
ern age arise primarily from an undue stress on these static 
elements. The stark phenomenon of the consequent submer¬ 
gence of their truly dynamic spiritual elements by a static and 
stagnant piety, or a piety-fringed worldliness, drew forth the 
pungent remark of Swami Vivekananda: 

•Religions of the world have become lifeless mockeries. What the 

world wants is character.’ , 

The traditional as well as the modem Hindu approach to 

social change has been conveyed by Sri Ramakrishna m one of 


his brief utterances: 

•The Moghal coins have no currency under the (East India) Com- 

Pany 4™se’coms have no currency value under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances. But they have a gold value which can be^ven 

ent gold value, which is tc.be ^Jwing by the spiritual 

£piritUal T oftetorid and being always offered 

2TSS2L by spiritual seekers, have been found to be 

of universal relevance. 
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The central truth of this sruti content of Hinduism, as of 
every other religion, as viewed by Hinduism, is the innate 
spiritual nature of man and the need to discover it and ex¬ 
press it in life and action. ‘Religion is the manifestation of 
the divinity already in man’, says Swami Vivekananda. This 
conveys the fascinating truth of man’s spiritual growth, or 
growth in the spiritual dimension of the human personality, 
with its by-products of aesthetic creativity, ethical sense, and 
love and concern for other beings, spontaneous and natural, 
over and above his growth in the more obvious physical and 
mental dimensions. This is man’s psycho-social evolution, in 
place of the organic evolution relevant to the pre-human phase, 
as upheld in twentieth-century biology. 

When religion is thus understood and implemented as 
spiritual growth, Vedanta says, there appears the sweet fruit 
of harmony and concord in a two-fold form, namely, har¬ 
mony between religion and religion, and harmony between 
physical sciences and the science of religion. 

It is true that the young people of India today, as else¬ 
where, show a tendency to turn away from their traditional 
Hinduism; but this refers only to Hinduism as expressed in 
its obsolete elements. It is also true that these very young 
people bow in reverence to the sruti content of Hinduism, 
whenever they get an opportunity to discriminate between 
the two and to get acquainted with that enduring content 
which pervades the Upani$ads and the BhagavacL-Gita. In 
modern India, there is evidence of a spiritual revival, mani¬ 
fested in a wide-spread interest in the study and exposition of 
these two books, and of the literature relating to Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. These are teaching the 
modern Hindus to deepen their spiritual awareness and to 
acquire character—deep as the ocean and broad as the skies, 
in the words of Swami Vivekananda — and, in that new 
strength, to forge a new healthy body-politic for their nation 
on the basis of the high spiritual and ethical principles em¬ 
bodied in its new smrti, namely, the Indian Constitution, 
which has reminted the gold of the sruti constituent of the 
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Hindu tradition in the new mint of awakened national and 
international human consciousness. 

Hinduism is thus meeting the challenge of modern life 
by the creative challenge of its rational and universal philo¬ 
sophy, the Vedanta. The success so far attained encourages 
the rational hope that by the methods and manner of its 
modern response, Hinduism has assured a way for a bright 
future for all religion in general, and for itself in particular. 
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AMERICAN REPORTER , 

New Delhi, 26 February 1969 

Veddntic Leader Impressed by U.S. Response 

The interest of American audiences in the spiritual mes¬ 
sage of Vedanta has left a deep impression on a senior mem¬ 
ber of the Ramakrishna Mission of India. 

At the midway point in his year-long lecture tour of the 
United States, Swami Ranganathananda, a Trustee of the 
Mission in Calcutta, described the ‘tremendous response’ of 
American students to his message. 

In over 100 lectures to American university and other 
groups in his first five months, the Swami said he has found 
a spiritual hunger in those who have flocked to hear him. ‘I 
am pleased with the response of young people particularly. 
It is an intellectual and spiritual response, immediate and 
very hearty/ 

His student audiences, he recalled in a recent interview, 
have listened intently during his speeches and then have 
eagerly asked questions. ‘They are very deeply stirred by 
Vedanta and want to hear more about it.’ Student discus¬ 
sions often lasted late, and might have gone on all night if 
the Swami himself had not called a halt. 

So enthusiastic has the response been, in fact, that seve¬ 
ral universities have asked him to make a return visit. His 
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schedule has been a busy one, and he has often given two 
lectures in a day, at times in different cities. Yet, though 
(he pace has undoubtedly been taxing, the Swami said ‘the 
response is such a compensation.’ 

Arriving in the United States on July 25, 1968, as the 
guest of the Vivekananda Vedanta (sic. Society) of Chicago, 
Swami Ranganathananda addressed the September Sympo¬ 
sium of Religions, commemorating the 75th anniversary of 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. There the great 
Swami Vivekananda electrified a 19th century audience of 
7,000. 

During his first five months, Swami Ranganathananda lec¬ 
tured in Trinidad, Guyana, Canada, and some 15 states in the 
American Middle West, East, and South. 

Alive and Dynamic 

His impact on American audiences is evident in this com¬ 
ment by Ann Curtis, a student at Carleton College in Minne¬ 
sota: 

•On the one hand, his incredibly vast knowledge not only fasci¬ 
nated me but thrilled and excited me intellectually, •'hi the other 
hand, his words reached a depth within me which literally caused me 
to tingle inside with the realization that each of us there, was really 
alive and really dynamic. 

At Western Michigan University, where he spoke on The 
Self in Hindu Thought, students and faculty overflowed into 
the aisles of the lecture hall. 


Spiritual Kinship 

David Milofsky, Chairman of the Wisconsin Union Liter¬ 
ary Committee at the University of Wisconsin, said: 

‘Your visit helped to broaden our horizons and to sec that, although 
we J^atedJy great ^ 

were decreased because cf your lecture. 

A distinguished religious scholar and a speaker cf great 

ability,^wami 


I\I..W.—*” 
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variety of challenging subjects, among them Religion in in 
Age of Science; Spiritual and Cultural Aspects of Indo-Ameri- 
can Relation; The Meeting of East and West in India. 

In early January 1969, he began the second part of his 
tour with a visit at the University of Utah. From there he 
went to the West Coast for a 40-day programme of lectures 
in California, Oregon, and Washington states. Later plans 
call for speeches in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 

When the Swami’s tour ends in July 1969, his message 
will have reached many more Americans. Their response, like 
that of those who have already been privileged to hear him, 
Is, to Swami Ranganathananda, his ‘best reward.* 

THE HOUSTON POST 
(Houston, Texas state, U.S.A.) 

Thursday, March 20, 1969 

Drag Danger Cited Here by Visiting Hindu Swami 

Mind expanding drugs that don’t, mass media responsibi¬ 
lity, and campus protests generated gems of ancient wisdom 
lrom a jetage Swami visiting Baghdad on the Bayou to lecture 
on Vedanta philosophy. 

Swami Ranganathananda, garbed in flowing saffron robes, 
was sponsored by Marylese [Marlyse] Kusik’s Idea Exchange 
Centre, 811 Branard, for lectures on the divinity of man. 

The Swami, a Hindu holy monk, who prefers jet aircraft 
travel to a mythical flying carpet and a crystal ball, spoke 
sadly of drug abuse during the lecture interview. 

HE WARNED potential thrill seekers, “drugs may give us 
a nervous kick here and there, but they also destroy human 
intelligence.” 

The serene holy man from Delhi, India, on his first Ameri¬ 
can visit, spoke so gently, a pin drop would have shattered the 
rnood in the incense-filled room. 

“Drugs will make the human mind unfit to carry the bur¬ 
dens of a great civilization”, the Swami warned. 

He quickly refuted any suggestion of a link between drug 
use and human creativity, achievement, or fulfilment. 
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The SWAMI, a disciple of the Ramakrishna Order, said 
the drug abuse question is often raised by college students at 
his campus lectures. “Students tell me they have widespread 
use of drugs and it is spiritually beneficial,” the Swami said 
unhappily. He is then challenged for a reply. 

His answer is always the same, simple and direct: “It is 
a sad thing when they resort to drugs to become spiritual, be¬ 
cause this kind of dependence on drugs ..., apart from not 
giving us any spiritual growth ...» destroys the mind.” 

The Swami said he sensed that inquisitive students felt 
that drug use was wrong, and should be changed. 

“DRUGS HAVE NO place in Eastern philosophy, as far 
as the spiritual life of man is concerned”, said the Swami firm¬ 
ly. A bit of his serenity seemed to evaporate in the heat of 


his conviction. 

“I say, don’t associate drugs with religion. No great 
teacher or prophet .... nobody advocated this cheap, easy, 

method to become spiritual." 

The Swami paused for a moment in thought and hjs eyes 
seemed to reflect another time and another place. “It >s un¬ 
fortunate-, he continued, "that this has become a '^esp ead 
disease, but it is only because a certain demand of the human 
heart has not been met so far. So a cheap method has been 


f ° Un Swamiji's (an acceptable nickname) eyes sparkled when 
he said* “True religion can fill the heart and ,t must come 
through the front door, not the back. 

niche w " ,,in ,hc 

space age. -Swami in Sanskrit means a 

master,^ he'rephed softly. “Master of one’s self, not master 
of somebody else. 
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The pungent scent of incense wafted through the room 
as the Swami turned his thoughts to the problem of student 
dissent. HE SAID HE feels the tremendous protest of today’s 
youth can be channelled into constructive forms. 

“In the United States, many students are genuinely dis¬ 
satisfied with the worldliness around them,” said Swamiji, “and 
there is a spiritual idealism behind it.” 

The Hindu holy man said the greatest misfortune of cam¬ 
pus protests is its expression in negative rather than positive 
action. 

“Such channelization requires strong, calm, leadership to 
bring about a real equality in society.” 

The Swami sees a challenge of responsibility for the mod¬ 
ern mass media to help make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

“CERTAIN ASPECTS of the mass media have been help¬ 
ful while others have not been helpful at all,” Swamiji warned. 

He said people generally criticize the mass media in this 
age as tending to bring out the worst part of man. 

“A social responsibility on the part of the mass media is 
highly necessary at this time.” 

Swamiji warned, “The type of society which we are shap¬ 
ing around us is not a happy society.” 

He said, unless a certain stimulus is given for man to as¬ 
pire to higher levels, “we shall go deeper into this mess.* 

SWAMIJI REGARDS today’s mass media as a powerful 
force in this direction, for either good or for bad. 

He paused as the tape recorder was switched off. As 
conversation died, Swamiji closed his eyes in meditation. 

The sitar music echoed from some distant room. 

DETROIT FREE PRESS 
Detroit, U.S.A., May 10, 1969 
‘If Jesus Were Hindu .... a Better Church?’ 

By Hiley H. Ward, Free Press Religion Writer 
A noted Indian leader who comes to Detroit for a series 
of meetings beginning Sunday thinks Jesus might have had 
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a better go at it and found greater understanding if he had 
been bom in mystical India. 

Swami Ranganathananda, a monastic member and leader 
of the Ramakrishna Order, a spiritual and cultural off-shoot 
of Hinduism founded in India in 1886, said Jesus would have 
“fit in perfectly well with the Hindu faith if He were born 
in India.” 

“Hinduism is a more free faith, and there is no history of 
prophets being killed,” he said. 

HINDUISM is less concerned with dogma, too, he said, 
and the development of the church, if it had started in India, 
may not have been so bloodied, as Christians fought inter¬ 
necine wars. 

The Hindu law of Karma, he said, is a “law of action. It 
means our destiny is in our own hands. It is most hopeful, 
that the responsibility of man’s destiny rests on himself.” 

He said that Christ’s philosophy as outlined by St. Paul, 
“What you sow so shall ye reap” is an “exact” definition of 


Karma. . . 

HE BELIEVES that Jesus is free from the continuing 

chain re-incamations, which gives man lus ju>L due on Ims.s 

of his action in a previous life. 

Kr?na — the Original Person, Buddha, Jesus, and Sn 

Ramakrishna, founder of the Ramakrishna Order, are ex¬ 
amples of persons free already and pure, he says. 

•‘Jesus came to bring good to others. There was no sel¬ 
fish purpose He was always free of the body. It (inrama- 
[L) was like a man going into a cave to study for the good 
f hers Jesus at the time of his birth knew he was divine. 
As a youngster, he said, for instance, ‘I must be about my 

‘“''t -'Lrni EM ».U..«.nda belle;e,, i» mrt. 
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be some time before there's another Incarnation — “It takes 
humanity at least 1000 years to assimilate” a coming. There 
is plenty to learn after such an event, he said. 

Swami Ranganathananda will appear at the local Detroit 
Vedanta Society meeting at 7.30 p.m. Sunday, and again for 
an inter-faith panel at 7.30 p.m. Wednesday, both at the 
WWJ auditorium, 615 W. Lafayette. 

Swami Ranganathananda, a native of Kerala, south India, 
joined the Order of Ramakrishna in 1926, and has held a 
number of posts in the Order, among them Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, and Secretary of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture and School of Huma¬ 


nistic Studies, Calcutta. 

“Vedanta is just a philosophy of man which can also be 
applied in American Society,” he said. “Its key doctrine is 
the divinity of man behind his organic reality which can be 
realized. In all religions there is this concept. With Jesus, 
it is the Kingdom of Heaven, which he also says is within you. 
How to realise it is a problem. 

“It is interesting to speculate how the message would 
have spread, like a little leaven leavening the whole bread, 
lrom one good soul to another in comparative peace and good¬ 
will, if the divine life and sublime teachings of Jesus had 
found the central place, instead of the popular and striking 
dogmas of “the scapegoat’ and ‘the atonement,’ physical re¬ 
surrection and the second advent, earthly kingdom, and the 


imminence of the Day of Judgment. 

“These dogmas were purely tribal in their scope, includ¬ 
ing the prevalent concept of the monotheistic god. They were 
the nurseries of contemporary Jewish patriotism and national 
cohesion, sectarian intolerance and political frenzy. 

“This fettering, in cast-iron dogmas, of the universal 
message of Jesus — the ideas of the indwelling divinity, of 
divine grace, universal ethics, and spiritual realization — 
caused the distortion of its universality through bigotry and 
intolerance, and the dilution of its peace and love content 
with hatred, violence, and war.” 
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LA PRENSA 
(Buenos Aires, Argentina) 

26 August 1969 
[Translated from Spanish] 

ARRIVED IN THE COUNTRY A PROFESSOR OF 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY: 

Swami Ranganathananda 

Arrived in this city, under the auspices of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment and the Escuela de Estudios Oriental de la Umver- 
sidad del Salvador, Professor Swami Ranganathananda, ou - 
standing scholar of the Hindu philosophy, member of the cul¬ 
tural and spiritual movement started by Sri Ramaknshnam 
1386 and organized by Swami Vivekananda its ^t Presi- 
dent. He is a member of the Council of the Ramaknshna 
Mission in Belur Math, India, and one of its Rectors. 

FROM FATHER BERCENA: In the meeting held yes¬ 
terday in the local Indian Embassy, Swami Ranganathananda 
was introduced to the press by Father Bercena, Head of the 
Oriental Study School of the Universidad del Salvador who, 
£ his introduction, said, that “It is wished to give depth and 
seriousness to the oriental studies and remove so many myth 
and snobbisms that so often are attached in the West to the 

oriental £ SSLEZ 

»"»*“•»»“ w '™- 

,nS 7wm'’pr£TsSOZ MGASATHANAmA: 

.h', ding his slay in Ih, coun..y h, will 
TJnTe the activities of the local Ramakrishna Mission loca¬ 
ted" Bella Vista for the last 5S 

Hindu phdosophy seete e ^um e a „ , he inteUec- 

modern science, trying to do so with- 

tuals of this part ® t e wor ^ Vedanta philosophy 

cut creeds or dogmas. ^ ^ does have a great 

ert minds of men/and said that the acceptance 
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of this philosophy by the intellectuals of the West was magni¬ 
ficent. A spiritual and intellectual approach is to be sought 
for the problems of humanity and said that “he who ignores 
the philosophy of Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, two giant 
thinkers of India, cannot understand the actual India because 
they are the bridge beween the past and the present of India.” 
To a question, he said that India has been systematically dedi¬ 
cated to the attainment of peace for the world and that, in 
the last 5000 years of its history, it never attacked any coun¬ 
try, guided by the principle of ‘to live and let live’; that it has 
ever considered man as a spark of Divinity. He added that, 
when India obtained its independence, it formulated as a prin¬ 
ciple of its foreign relations the idea of peaceful co-existence 
and it has participated in all missions to preserve peace wher¬ 
ever it was threatened. He mentioned the book Contribri' 
tion of Hinduism to World Peace , a compilation of lectures 
of a seminary over the thought of Mahatma Gandhi, held in 
New Delhi. 

WEST AND HINDU PHILOSOPHY: 

He also referred to the difference between the Western 
and Eastern philosophies, specially to the view of each of 
these about man. “These views,” he said, “do not antago¬ 
nize, on the contrary they complement each other. Christia¬ 
nity is an oriental religion and Greek thought was great¬ 
ly influenced by Hindu thought. Modern man feels more and 
more empty within and it is in this field that India can con¬ 
tribute much to rescue him.” 

To a question, whether he thought that the West had a 
distorted view of the East in general and of India in parti¬ 
cular, he said that certainly some people think that the Eas¬ 
tern countries are backward and undeveloped. No doubt, it 
is wrong; also wrong is the view that the hippies are in¬ 
fluenced by Indian philosophy; and he added that the atti¬ 
tude of the hippies represents a tremendous unfulfilment in 
modern society where luxury and wealth absolutely do not 
satisfy the profound needs of the human soul. Afterwards, 
he read out some paragraphs of his book The Message of 
Upanisads published recently in his country. 
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CLAR1N 

(Buenos Aires, Argentina) August 26, 1969 
[Translated from Spanish] 

A THINKER ARRIVES TO SPEAK ON 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

On a cultural mission under the auspices of the Indian 
Government, arrived in the city the Indian philosopher, Swami 
Ranganathananda, who during his stay among us that will last 
until next September 4th, will deliver a series of lectures 
related to the essence of the Vedanta philosophy. 


WITH THE PRESS: 

During the press conference in the Indian Embassy, the 
Swami, who belongs to the Ramakrishna Order, spoke of the 
motives of his tour through the different countries of the con- 
tinent. Earlier, he was introduced by the Deputy Director 
of the Escuela de Estudios Oriental of the Facultad de F.lo- 
sofia de La Universidad del Salvador, Father Maximo Ber- 
cena. Among other things, the Father said that the pr “ 

of the Swami in Argentina contributes to an approaching cul¬ 
tural plan between East and West and the interest to obtain 
through his lectures a more sign,(leant dialogue between both 
regions, taking out of the East its exotic colour, and removing 

,h - -- 

with the essence of the Western philosophy, on the other 

hall< l'n‘thaT way* 6 ^ 8 mentioned that the VedSnta philosophy 
1 th L •, real knowledge of his inner dimension; 
tries to give ma .J™ dual characteristic, he is part of 

although man has its difference will, the 

an universal whole. Tha^ he ^ ^ ^ ^ aneient 

sris? ^ ~ 


PERSONALITY: member of the 

Our guest, the Indian p “ d ’ d b Sri Ramakrishna 
piritual and cultural movement founded by 
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in 1886 and organized by Swami Vivekananda, its first presi¬ 
dent.... He is also a member of the Indian National Com¬ 
mission for Co-operation with the UNESCO and has publish¬ 
ed various books in a collection entitled, Eternal Values for 
o Changing Society. Tomorrow at 19 hours, in the audito¬ 
rium of the Universidad del Selvador, Callao 542, he will 
speak about The Upanisads or The Spirit of Indian Culture. 

AMERICAN REPORTER 
New Delhi, 10 September 1969 
New kinship has arisen between two democracies 

One of India’s most distinguished spiritual leaders, who 
has completed a year-long U.S. lecture tour, believes a new 
and closer relationship has developed between India and the 
United States. 

Swami Ranganathananda of Calcutta, Trustee of the 
Ramakrishna Mission of India, has seen America and Ame¬ 
ricans across the vast expanse of the nation. 

He has given some 500 lectures at more than 90 univer¬ 
sities, civic organizations, and religious groups in a tour that 
has taken him to large cities and small towns, to leading cen¬ 
tres of education and to quiet rural communities. 

Wherever he went, he said in a recent interview, he 
found he had been preceded by a growing American interest 
in India and in its culture and its social and spiritual deve¬ 
lopment as a free nation. 

‘There seems to have occurred in the United States,’ he 
said, ‘a growing understanding and awareness that demo¬ 
cracy in India has graduated from the status of a social and 
political experiment and that the country is now a full-fledg¬ 
ed member of the spiritual commonwealth of nations of free 
men.’ 

The Swamiji added: ‘While the people of the United 
States have long recognized the rich spiritual and philosophi¬ 
cal history of India, a new kinship has arisen between the two 
practising democracies.’ 

Swami Ranganathananda irrived in the United States in 
July 1968 as the guest of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society 
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of Chicago. In September 1968, he addressed the Chicago 
Symposium of Religions commemorating the 75th anniver¬ 
sary of the Parliament of Religions held in that city, at which 
the great savant Swami Vivekananda had made such a tre¬ 
mendous impression on his American audience. 

Tremendous Response 

Since his arrival, Swami Ranganathananda said, he has 
been stirred by the ‘tremendous response’ to his lectures. So 
enthusiastic was this response that several universities in¬ 
vited him to make a return visit. 

‘As it is with most visitors to the United States, the 
Swami commented, ‘I was most profoundly impressed of the 
prosperousness of the country through technological progress. 

‘This giant technical step forward has influenced an en¬ 
tire generation, and now a new generation is coming along 
that is questioning the merits of these advances if they are to 

occur in a spiritual vacuum.’ , 

‘Progress,’ he continued, ‘traditionally has tended to 
create new anxieties, and I believe that the people of the 
United States are directing their machine-made anxieties to- 

wards solutions of the spirit. 

‘This new generation has come to realize that technology 

is a method and an approach to a better physical he. But 

they are also coming to realize that the life of the mmd and 

' he The'recent period rf student unrest in the United States, 
he believes, is working toward positive solutions. 

‘Students, faculty, and university administrations have 
. rea ]i Z e that political solutions are only stepping 

stones jo the 

Sfe t™u.d likMoLd,' swami Hangan, 

lhananda declared. 

Enthusiasm for Vedanta 

Swami Ranganathananda^said^he^ha^been^^particu^ar^y 

people"^ Vedinta"' h“is that they want to look at the 
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problems created by progress through ‘new eyes’ — and 
Vedanta ‘provides them with new perspectives and insights’. 

‘Technological progress had given them an almost un¬ 
limited faith in everything new, and now they are beginning 
to look for more timeless solutions.’ 

In August 1969, Swami Ranganathananda began a six- 
week lecture tour of Latin America. He returns to the 
United States briefly in mid-September, before continuing his 
speaking engagements in several far eastern countries. He 
expects to be back in Calcutta at the end of December. The 
year in the United States has been a memorable one, both for 
Swami Ranganathananda and for the thousands of Americans 
who have been privileged to hear him at lectures he delivered 
at all major cities and on television appearances. 

‘His visit,’ said his host, Swami Bhashyananda, head of 
the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chicago, ‘was a great 
milestone in forging friendship between our two countries.’ 

NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 
Government of Australia, October 1969 
Eminent Indian Philosopher on Lecture Tour of Australia 

Swami Ranganathananda, one of the foremost religious 
leaders of India, visited Australia recently as part of a world 
lecture tour for the Indian Government. 

He lectured on the Spirit of Indian Culture in the Aus¬ 
tralian National University, Canberra, and participated in a 
Seminar on Tradition and Social Change in India. 

Swamiji is a monastic member of the Ramakrishna Order. 
He is a member of the Indian National Commission for Co¬ 
operation with the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and has undertaken lec¬ 
ture tours of South-East Asia, covering Malaysia, Singapore, 
Indonesia, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, and Burma. 

Swamiji said that through his current world lecture 
series, he hoped to improve human relations in contemporary 
society. 

‘Reason should be brought into thinking’, he said. ‘In 
fact, our greatest strength is reason’. 
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He explained that, according to Indian thought, religion 
is a science. 

‘We welcome new facts and, in India, we believe in the 
super -sensible, and not the super-natural; he said. 

The greatest need in the world today, he stressed, was 
spiritual growth. ‘Ethical values would follow, and problems 

would then disappear’, he said. 

He said that spiritual development must come to man, 
and that man must rise above the organic. 

He said that too many people had a general sense of un¬ 
fulfilment in Western civilization, in spite of technical pro¬ 


gress and development. 

Swamiji’s visit to Australia was of particular interest to 
Professor A L. Basham, Dean of the Faculty of Oriental 
Studies and Head of the Department of Asian C.vibzat.on at 

the Australian National University. 

Professor Basham met Swamiji in India and, later, chair 

ed one of his London meetings. 

During his visit to Australia, Swamiji delivered a ser es 

of uZJ i» Sydney, Molb.u»», and Cmheer., »d,r »s- 

pices, locally, of the Kalidasa Society. 


THE EVENING POST 

(Wellington, New Zealand), Monday, October 20, 1909 
Spiritualistic Spanking for Kiwis froni the Steam, 

• • TThintfs the visiting Indian cultural and spiritual lec- 

angarathananda. said in Lower Hut. tooay. 
tUr ^t SedTuhe home of the Indian High Commissioner, 

the ^"ie^ev.y t re-m. trying to 

achieve need of confluence 

For complete fulfilm • of religioll and modern 

between the two gie -• fl)e Western world. 
SCien £jwl: foX'be "use reason, which was the Ufe-blood 
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of science, was treated as the ‘death-knell* of religion, he said. 
Both had been at loggerheads through all the ages and that 
was why modem Western Civilization did not derive any in¬ 
spiration from religion, he said. 

“But this opposition is not inherent in religion because 
it is not found in the Hindu tradition, which is very ancient.” 

High Place 

There, there is a high place for reason and religion and 
a profound respect for science. This was the Indian philo¬ 
sophy of Vedanta. 

Nearly 4000 years old, it synthesized the scientific and 
religious approach, he said — an approach which made for 
human happiness and welfare both in the material and spiri¬ 
tual field. 

“So in this modern age this is finding application in India 
itself and the efforts of modern India to improve the mate¬ 
rial and social condition of her own people with the help of 
modem science and technology are treated as the practical 
application of Vedanta to human problems”, the Swami went 
on. 

“And its message to the Western people to improve and 
develop their inner spiritual life is the application of Vedanta 
to Western man’s problems which are not so much economic 
as spiritual.” 

Cricket 

Asked to comment on the recent riots during cricket in 
India between that country and New Zealand, the Swami 
said cricket was an “imperialistic sport” and he would not be 
sad to see it die out, as it was a very expensive game to play 
and thus only really available to the upper class. 

The Swami is to spend a week spreading the spiritual 
message across the country. Among his engagements in 
Wellington will be his address on The Meeting of East and 
West in India, to be held on Wednesday at 8 p.m. in the 
Easterfield Building at Victoria University. 
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THE EVENING POST 

(Wellington, New Zealand), Thursday, October 23, 1969 

India Facing big Changes 


“INDIA has a blend of the past and the future,” said 
Swami Ranganathananda during an address to the New Zea¬ 
land Indian Association at Victoria University last night. 

The Swami said India is in a passing phase, in a transi¬ 
tion period, and it will never be the same India again. 

He mentioned the numerous comments he received on 
his country’s poverty but reminded an attentive audience that 
India was wealthy through the ages. 

“She was sought for her trade and wisdom.” 

Western nations searched for all kinds of passages to 
India, indicating that India was important. 

“India’s poverty is the product of Britain’s and British 
rule. Poverty was not there in the past ages.” 

The Swami pointed out that India did not have the 
strength to protect herself against outside influence. 

On the political scene in India, the Swami said there had 


been much development. 

“Lessons have been learned from the Western people. The 
old and new India is blendnig togelher which is a remark¬ 
able anthropological experiment. 

The Swami also mentioned that India was very conscious 
of the importance of family planning. He predicted that the 
population would rise higher still but would later fall to 
below its present level. 

Until Britain's presence, the position of women m India 
had been somewhat curtailed, but no woman had to fight foi 
her political rights, he said. 

The Swami stressed the increasing role women were 
playing in India in every walk of life, and espec.ally m 

P0,i 'Tremendous political education was going on in India and 
political freedom was greatly valued by the people. 
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THE LEADER 

(Perth, Western Australia), June 16, 1971 
East Meets West — in Tuart Hill 
Swami Ranganathananda brought a touch of exotic Eas¬ 
tern Philosophy to WA this week when he arrived in Tuart 
Hill for a three-week lecture trip. 

The 62-year-old Swami is one of the board of trustees of 
the Ramakrishna Order and a member of the governing body 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, a body financed by the Indian 
Government and by public donations. The Swami said yester¬ 
day just after his midnight arrival that his mission was design¬ 
ed to combine all that was divine in mankind throughout the 
world. He said that his philosophical outlook embraced all 
religions — Vedanta is the oldest living religion of the world 
and teaches that by four paths man can realise God within 
himself. They are: Jndna yoga, the path of knowledge, bhakti 
yoga, the path of devotion, karma yoga, the path of selfless 
action (spiritual, intellectual, or physical service), and raja 
yoga, the path of concentration. 

The Swami, who studied for seven years before he was 
entitled to wear the pink robes of his calling, has written 20 
books. He has lectured all over Europe and behind the Iron 
Curtain, in Japan, and South-East Asia, in America and 
Canada. His trip to Australia this time has been sponsored 
privately by friends. One of these, who was with the Swami 
at the Tuart Hill house where he is staying, is widowed 
Mrs. Vilma Spencer, of Sydney. She said Vedanta had taken 
her on to the road to inner tranquillity. The Swami’s hosts 
are Sinnathamby Lingam and his wife Devi. They came to 
WA three years ago with their little son Ramesh. 

THE WEST AUSTRALIAN 
Wednesday, June 16, 1971 
Millions more will go — Swami 
The five million Pakistani refugees in India would soon 
be joined by another five million unless the Pakistani Govern¬ 
ment reached an immediate political settlement and stopped 
terrorising its people, it was suggested in Perth yesterday. 
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The opinion was expressed by a Hindu monk who is here 
for a month before going to the United States and Holland. 

He is Swami Ranganathananda ... a member of the 
governing body of the Ramakrishna Mission of India which 
initiated aid to the Pakistani refugees when they first started 
to move into India in April. 

Swami Ranganathananda (62) said that the situation in 
India was particularly tragic because it had happened so quick¬ 
ly and had affected so many people. 

Terror 

The refugees were terror-stricken. They had lost their 
homes and thousands had died from cholera because they were 
so exposed. 

The Swami said that his mission had set up eight relief 
centres on the Pakistan-India border. It was relying on public 
support to finance its aid. 

The mission was an international spiritual and cultural 
organization. It was started in 1897 and since then had been 
the main relief organisation involved in every national tragedy 

in India. 

While in Perth, the Swami will lecture to the public, uni¬ 
versity students, religious groups, and clubs, and will hold 
small study classes on philosophical and spiritual subjects. 

His first public lecture — Religion in the Age oj Science 
— will be in the McNess Hall, Peir Street, Perth, at 8 o’clock 
to-night. 


CANBERRA NEWS 
Friday, July 16. 1971 
Refugees must return — Swami 
India might have to take military action to ensure the 
safe return of seven million refugees to East Pakistan, a lead¬ 
ing member of India’s major relief organisat'an, the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, said in Canberra today. 

“India is a survival nation, we have many problems any¬ 
way", Swami Ranganathananda, a Hindu monk, said. 

“We are a non-aggressive nation but this is a matter of 

survival for India”. 


P.L.W.—4S 
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The 62-year-old Swami, a prominent philosopher, author, 
and lecturer, is on a month’s tour of Australia before going 

to America. , 

He addressed Canberra North Rotary Club on The Philo¬ 
sophy of Service last night, and tonight will give a public 
lecture at the Law Lecture Theatre, ANU, entitled Rama- 
krishna and the Spiritual Heritage of Humanity. 

India had a history of accepting refugees as best it could, 
extending back to the first century AD, Swami Ranganathan- 

anda said. . , . 

“The first were the Jews when the Romans shattered their 

temple in 70 AD”, he said. , 

“The only Jews who have no complaints of being killed or 

persecuted today are in India”. 

But in the case of East Pakistan refugees, India had 
neither food nor resources to provide them with more than 

limited residence. .... c 

When six million refugees crossed the border from bast 

Pakistan, the Indian Government estimated it would cost 
S 400 million to feed them for six months. 

There were now seven million refugees. 

The Swami said if the major powers, specifically the U.S., 
Britain, and Russia, did not pressure the West Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment to permit the untroubled formation of democratic 
rule in East Pakistan, India’s only resource seemed to be 
swift and decisive military action. 

“It is an international problem”, he said. 

“It has ceased to be an internal problem of a State called 
Pakistan. 

“A complete change of government in East Pakistan is 
the only way out”. 

“No one will accept the present military regime”. 

Swami Ranganathananda said the Ramakrishna Mission 
had established about eight relief centres in the border region 
to give immediate aid to refugees fleeing from the “killing 
and slaughter” in their own country, and had extensive relief 
operations in other areas, including Calcutta. 

He said West Pakistan Army operations in East Pakistan 
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had “thrown the mass killings of even Chenghis Khan into 
the background”. 

"I am not a politician but, in this matter, I react as a 
human being to a very inhuman situation”, he said. 

The Swami’s main mission on his tour is to expound the 
tenets of Indian religion. 

He rejected a suggestion he was an Indian Billy Graham. 

“Billy Grahams is an emotional exciting moment,” he 

said. 

“Indian religion appeals to intellect — it has an appeal 
to the mind first, and the heart later”. 

Swami Ranganathananda said love, which he called “the 
emphasis in all great religions of the world", was necessary to 
over-come the problems of the world. 

In developing material culture, spiritual values had been 
overlooked. 

Indian religion had increasing appeal to serious-minded 
Westerners, he said, and had sailed unscathed through the 
period when it was made a pop culture fed by people such as 
the beatles. 

THE CANBERRA TIMES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1971 
A talk with a pilgrim looking at the world 
By Barbara Hines 

INTEREST in the latest edition of his book, Eternal 
Values For a Changing Society , led us to a chair beside Indian 
philosopher, spiritualist, and orator, Swami Ranganathananda 
late last week. 

Had the Swamiji, cultured and with that smoothness of 
face which seems to be the temporal world’s reward for choos¬ 
ing the monastic life, relevant thoughts for both East and West, 
now made schizophrenic by a growing agnosticism and 
materialist philosophy, we wondered? Or was he merely 
concerned with showing followers of his current Australian 
lecture tour on an Oriental route to Nirvana ? 

As the Swamiji talked, it appeared the answers were yes 
to the first proposition and no, not really, to the second. 
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Swami Ranganathananda, with a long history of service 
in the Ramakrishna Order, a spiritual and cultural movement 
founded by Sri Ramakrishna in 1886, is not a pedlar of pie in 
the sky. He is a practical man who suggests people ought 
not to think in terms of being saved but rather of saving 
themselves. 

‘‘Each soul is potentially divine”, he says, quoting Swami 
Vivekananda, Ramakrishna’s first great disciple. “The goal 
of life is to manifest this divine within by controlling nature, 
external and internal. Do this either by work, or worship 
or psychic control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all ot 
these.... This is the whole of religion; and doctrines, dogmas, 
rituals, books, or temples are but secondary details”. 

More simply, he said, being religious or spiritual is a 
practical thing. Life is religion, work is worship. 

The breadth of this message’s appeal, continued Swami 
Ranganathananda, is illustrated by the fact that not only have 
his tours in the last decade or so taken him to the United 
States, Japan, South-east Asia, and Europe, but also to Cuba, 
where he was a guest of the Castro Government, and to 
Eastern European nations in the Soviet bloc. 

Not a Foreigner 

“I do not go as a foreigner to any country except by the 
visa system”, he smiled, having stopped briefly in Canberra 
to deliver an address at the ANU (Australian National Uni¬ 
versity) before continuing his program in Sydney this week. 

“In all communist countries except China, there is a 
growing response to things coming from India. People in 
these countries have listened to what I have to say because 
this is a rational practical philosophy”. 

Perhaps though, moderated the Swamiji, certain com¬ 
mercial elements in the United States might be a little too 
receptive, and not selective enough, about its imports of 
Indian culture. 

"There are so many flimsy poisonous books coming from 
India, apart from the more solid worthwhile writings. These 
appeal to the sensation seekers and people who have not so 
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fine values; ... mix mud with mud and you can only hope 
to get mud”. 

The Swamiji (who travels because he believes the world 
has a spiritual heritage to share and because he feels he can 
help show people how to develop their spiritual natures) 
acknowledges man and his religions have reached a crisis 
point. 


“I always think of the title of that old Hollywood movie 
‘Gone with the Wind' when I am asked about this problem. 
East and West are constantly changing, quicker and quicker. 
This is causing distortion in human personalities, we are just 
going with the wind, but, in the midst of all these changes, 
man should not forget there are certain values which remain 
the same.” 

The latest edition of his book, which represents his 
speeches and writings compiled over the past 30 years, is a 
hefty but apparently down-to-earth guide which, in the Indian 
context, deals with subjects ranging from the status of women 
to the training of the country’s administrators and an approach 


to leprosy control. 

But the overall point of inter t which the Swamiji makes 
is that man, whether ir. India cr the West, should not lose an 
interest in his soul. 

This, he said, was part of the Vedantic philosophy which 
the Ramakrishna Order endorses. And according to the 
Swamiji, the Vedantic principles of life can be applied both to 
the solution of India’s religious, economic, social, and poli¬ 
tical ills, and also to the preaching of the same broad and 
catholic ’ideas of Vedanta to the world outside in order to 
bring about a spiritual revival in the West in tune with the 
rational and scientific spirit of the current age. 

Deal with truths 


“We are not afraid of science becau: we are trying to 

deal with the truths about he world’’, he c.rpl^ *““s 

ancient wisdom is *. -ngthened today by modern 'Vcslcr.i 


science. 

“When I go to the United Stales, 


interviewers and oilier 
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people ask me whether I believe God is dead? Of course, 
that kind of God is dead, I say to them — he died long ago 
weeping in compassion for struggling humanity. 

“God is you. He is your true nature. ... our appeal is 
to the intellect. We don’t offer salvation — there is no salva- 
tion by proxy. Hinduism is very clear on this. In India, the 
theory is, if you are hungry, your mother cannot eat for you, 

you must eat yourself.” 

Like most religionists, the Swamiji accepts the value of 
Christ’s philosophy, but himself stops short of personifying 
God and accepting him as an external being. 

On the Australian level of spirituality, as he has so far 

observed it, the Swamiji commented: 

“Australia has lived on an intellectual and spiritual capi¬ 
tal that is European and that has fallen short now even in 
Europe. It must find fresh spiritual capital in order to reach 
adulthood by supplying its own writers, poets, thinkers, and 
political saints.’’ 

A final point on which Swami Ranganathananda waxed 
critical was intolerance, whether thrown up by individuals 
cr by the exclusive dogmas of churches. 

“Whenever we in India have a little, narrow mind, we 

suffer for it.” 

“But listen to what Gandhi had to say on keeping an 
open mind. It is a beautiful thought. He said, ‘I want the 
winds of the cultures of the world to blow across my house. 
But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any one of them*.” 

When he returns home, the Swamiji expects to see his 
latest writings off the press by early next year. They will be 
contained in a book called A Pilgrim Looks at the World. 

INDIA NEWS 
Canberra, July 26, 1971 
Swami Ranganathananda’s Lecture Tour 

Swami Ranganathananda, one of the eminent Indian 
scholars on philosophy and religion, visited Canberra on a 
lecture tour on July 15th and 16th, 1971. 

Earlier, the Swamiji, who arrived in West Australia in 
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the first half of June 1971, inaugurated the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society in the presence of a large and distinguished 
audience at 215 Vincent Park in West Perth. He also address¬ 


ed several public meetings in Adelaide and South Australia 
between 11th and 14th July, 1971. 

In Canberra, the Swamiji addressed a distinguished 
gathering at the Rotary Club on the 15th July 1971 on Philo - 
sophy of Service , which was highly appreciated by the 
audience. On the next evening, the Swamiji addressed a 
public meeting at the Law lecture Theatre, Australian National 
University, on The Spiritual Heritage of Humanity, under the 
auspices of the Kalidasa Society. The Swamiji dealt with the 
subject very extensively, because he believes that the world 
has a spiritual heritage to share, and he feels he can help 
show the people how to develop their spiritual natures. 

He told the spell-bound audience: ‘I always think of the 
title of that old Hollywood movie, Gone with the Wind, when 
1 am asked about this problem. East and West are constant¬ 
ly changing, quicker and quicker. This is causing distortion 
in human personalities, we are just going with the wind, but, 
in the midst of all these changes, man should not forget there 


are certain values which remain the same. 

He has a versatile and facile pen, and has to his credit 
a number of publications, chief amongst which are The Chrat 
We Adore The Essence of Indian Culture, Bhagavdn Buddha 
and Our Heritage, Vedanta and Science. India's Educational 
Vision The Indian Philosophy of Social Work, and several 
studies’ on the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda. A 
revised and vastly enlarged edition of his well-known book, 
Eternal Values for a Changing Society, 900 pages, has 10 - 
cently been published by the Bharatiya V.dya Bhavan, Bom- 


,ay ' . • a of his The Message of the Vpa- 

A second revised edition of h.s ^ ^ appeBdix , the 

610 pages, me uing^, (jn Ju ly.August 

orrespondence that h fam£)US Brilish scientist, and 

L 70 Sw^ ot^book^has also been brought out by the 
thavan recently. 
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Both of these books were publicly released by the Prime 
Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, at a large public meet- 
ing held at the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, on the 4th 
June 1971, and attended by over 2,500 persons, including 
several Union Cabinet Ministers, diplomats, and distinguished 
citizens. 

Individual buyers as well as booksellers can contact the 
following address to acquire the books of Swami Ranganathan- 
anda: 

Mrs. Vilma Spencer (Vedanta Book Agency), 

137 Nicholson Parade, Cronulla, New South Wales 2230, 

Australia. 

NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 

(Government of Australia) 

Canberra, Australia, July 1971 

Australian Tour for Indian Religious Lecturer 

Swami Ranganathananda, one of India’s foremost popu¬ 
larises of religion, has found an awareness among Austra¬ 
lians of a need to increase the spiritual values of life. 

The Swamiji is making his second visit to Australia as 
part of a world tour lecturing on universal values in religion. 
He is a monastic member of the Ramakrishna Order. 

•I have noticed a lot of changes in Australia since my 
first visit two years ago,’ he said in Canberra. ‘These changes 
are not just in material things, but in realisation of the chal- 
lenge to the spirit of man that lies ahead. 

‘It seems to me that there is quite an awareness in Aus¬ 
tralia of the need for a greater emphasis of spiritual values in 
everyday life. There is a growing dissatisfaction with mate¬ 
rialism and minds are seeking more spiritual values. 

‘I feel that Australia is going to enter a great creative 
period and that its success will depend to some extent on the 
abiliy of Australians to create their own intellectual strength.' 

Swami Ranganathananda said India, with its great herit¬ 
age of spiritual philosophy, has received a valuable creative 
stimulus from its contact with the West. Perhaps Australia, 
a technologically advanced nation, could receive the same kind 
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of stimulus from the essential features of Indian thought. 

‘It is this essential spirit of religion, of which India has 
such a vast store, that is perhaps the real bridge-builder be¬ 
tween East and West,’ he said. 

The Swamiji spent several weeks in Perth where he inau¬ 
gurated the West Australian Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
and addressed several public meetings. 

Later, he visited Adelaide, Canberra, and Sydney for more 
lectures, and meetings with friends made during his first visit. 
After leaving Sydney, he was scheduled to visit Fiji, the 
United States, the Netherlands, and return to India in Decem¬ 


ber. 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Tuesday, August 10, 1971 
Serene Sxvami Arrives 
To Preach Vedanta in U.S. 

By Dick Hallgren 

Swaini Ranganathananda, a major spokesman of the 
world-wide Vedanta movement, arrived here yesterday to be- 
gin a five-month American tour. 

The 62-year-old religious leader, a dustinguishcd-looxing 
grey-haired gentleman clad rather incongruously in a flowing 
peach-coloured robe and wine-coloured penny loafers, urged 
everybody to study Vedanta, which he said "brings religion to 

the portals of reason ” . 

He described Vedanta as a spiritual philosophy which has 

systematized the views underlying all religions, and unified 

them. He said it has "set to music the tune haunting t.ic 
hearts of millions for years.” 

He had opinions on just about everything but - thresh- 
inglv - he said he had “no particular message for America. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson already said it. or Lincoln the Swam, 
declared, noting that Americans have forgotten that America 
was “essentially founded for the sp.ritual life, for freedom 

religion.” 

America 

He described the American political philosophy as "broad 
and generous." but said that the religious philosophy - «*. 
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the last century — has been “so narrow.” Fortunately, he 
added, “Christianity is now coming to life, instead of further 
losing itself in denominational exaggerations.” 

He believes that what’s necessary is for each individual 
to get to “the divine in the heart of man. Even an ounce of it 
brings new hope, new joy. ... The more you probe, the better 
you get.” 

Evolution 

Swami Ranganathananda, who lives — when he is not 
travelling — at the Ramakrishna Mission on the banks of 
Ganges near Calcutta, said that the evolution of mankind is 
no longer at the biological level — “We don’t need to grow 
wings” — but at the “psycho-social level.” 

What is needed, he said, quoting Sir Julian Huxley, is “a 
science of human possibilities.” He said one of India’s great 
strength is that it makes no wide gulf between the spiritual 
and the secular, and he said America need not either. “It’s 
not for man to be mechanized but the machine to be humaniz¬ 
ed, if we can,” he said. 

Strength 

He said he thought India was in a very good position to 
utilise its expanding technology wisely because its religions 
ore “not only ancient, but strengthened in modem times” 
by such leaders as Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and Gandhi. 
Consequently, he said, India would be “pulled back a little” 
from "getting lost” in technological progress. 

And he was surprisingly optimistic about the social pro¬ 
blems — food shortages and over-population — faced by India. 
He said India has gone through “a tremendous food revolu¬ 
tion — the green revolution, they call it” — and that getting 
enough food is not the problem it used to be. And he said it 
was “no use getting excited or frightened” about population 
growth, since it will stabilize as the general cultural level is 
improved, along with increased knowledge of birth-control 
methods. 

He said the trend of lowered birth rates is one that all 
nations have gone through after their first period of industrial 
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expansion, and after their general level of knowledge and cul¬ 
ture is improved. 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Tuesday, August 10, 1971 
Swami oj Vedanta in N. State Tour 
Swami Ranganathananda, head (sic. member) of the 
Ramakrishna Order and a leading figure in the Vedanta move¬ 
ment, is on a Northern California tour this week, hard on the 
heels of Billy Graham. 

The Swami, who has a fluid pungent style bejewelled 
with wit and erudite quotations, has been a hit on the college 
lecture circuit and packed in 500 at that center of Eastern 
mysticism across the bay, UC (University of California), 

Berkeley. . , „ . ... , 

The Order is based on the teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda ( 1863 - 1902 ), who held that all religions are one that 
spirituality is the core of religion, and books, decrees, and cere- 
monies the secondary trappings. 

Practical 

In the main, the Swami teaches that the ills afflicting the 
world can be best overcome by '■practical spirituality that 
brings together not only the secular and religious world s bu 
man’s divided soul was well. He is making a three-month tour 
of the U.S. and Canada sponsored by the Government of I a. 

“The problems India faces, including the problem of over¬ 
population will be solved by a two-fold effort: The increased 
J!e of technology and social programmes, such as are demo - 

strated by the ^ re en revolution’ in agriculture and by family 

planning,^ and more importantly, the raising of the cultural 
level of the populace.” 

Inner Values 

»lLde with .h, o.h„ billed b* on 

the table. 
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The ego, he said, motivates the ball — but “ego will be 
submerged by spirituality as the next step in man’s evolution.” 

Frequently students ask him about the use of drugs such 
as LSD as an agent for self-understanding. But the Swami 
gives no solace to psychedeliphile. 

“You can’t buy enlightenment for $ 5”, Ranganathananda 
said, “it is something that comes of hard work, of thinking.” 

BOSTON HERALD TRAVELLER 
(Boston, U.S.A.) 

Wednesday, October 13, 1971 
Hindu Leader from India Addresses Spiritual Conference 
HARVARD SPEAKER SEES NEED 
FOR RELIGION IN TECHNOLOGY 
By Don Clark 

The Speaker at yesterday’s session of the third annual 
Spiritual Summit Conference, which is being held at Harvard 
Divinity School, was a holy man from India. 

Swami Ranganathananda, a Hindu leader of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, spoke to a packed room on “Religion and 
Technology.” His flowing orange robe and silver grey hair 
accented his dark brown skin. 

The Swami said that although technology can assure the 
production of quantities of goods, it cannot change the calibre 
of men who produce and consume the goods. 

“TECHNOLOGY can build a house,” he said, “but it can¬ 
not help the man inside the house to sleep peacefully.” The 
Swami sees a convergence of technology and religion, saying 
that the natural sciences now stress such words as “quality” 
and “fulfilment’' — words that he calls “the central sentiments 
of religion.” 

Neither technology nor religion can attain its full effective¬ 
ness apart from the other, he said. He warned that if reli¬ 
gion allows itself merely to duplicate the functions of the so¬ 
cial agencies, it is imperilled. But he claimed that there is a 
“great worldwide demand for religion as the science of human 
possibilities and spiritual development.” 

THE SWAMI was one of seven speakers who addressed 
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yesterday’s session, each representing a world religion. A 
clear point of tension among the participants was whether re¬ 
ligion should be understood as primarily an agent of social 
change or as a means of personal spiritual development. 

Dr. Harvey Cox, a professor at Harvard Divinity School, 
urged that the most important question facing theologians to¬ 
day is how religion changes from an “opiate of the people” 
to a vehicle of liberation. “We must now ask more instantly 
where religion has been used to blind and paralyze people 
and where it has been used to liberate people," he said. 
“Then we must expose the first and nourish the second.” 

Dr. Cox described the awakening of billions of people in¬ 
to historical self-consciousness as “the most important reli¬ 
gious development of the century. * 

IN MANY CASES, religion has served as the vehicle of 
this awakening, thus disproving the Marxian notion that reli¬ 
gion always serves to quiet the discontent of the masses, he 
said. An immediate rebuttal was offered by Dr. M. Kamel 
Hussein, a representative of Islam and one of Egypt's most 
famous orthopaedic surgeon 

He noted that, as a doctor, there are nr my cases where 
opiates are useful to relieve pain. Similarly, Dr. Hussein 
said, “the true function of reiigion is to be a humanizing and 
peace-keeping force, easing tensions between men, rather than 
heightening.” 

The same theme was voiced by Swaini Chinmayananda, 
president of the Chinmaya Mission in India and a Hindu, 

who said that religious leaders can do mote for society by 
standing apart from the clamorous movements of day-to-day 
problems, and advising the conflicting parties how to live m 


l0Ve H E SUGGESTED that if men devote themselves to true 
holiness, they develop a deeper sensitivity to the problems o, 
all humanity, and hence become more effective m social pro- 

bIen ? h e Conference is sponsored by the Temple of Under¬ 
stand, Inc:, an organization founded in 1*0 to promote 
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understanding among world religions. The conference ends 
today. 

PALM BEACH TIMES 
(Florida, U.S.A.) 

Wednesday, December 15, 1971 
Revalue Self , Swami Tells Man 
By Fran Hathaway, Times Staff Writer 

He sat bathed in yellow light, his pale melon-coloured 
robes swathing him in the traditional manner, his short brush- 
cut hair glistening slate-gray. 

“We have all the wealth in the world”, he was saying, 
“and yet we do not find fulfilment. Something is missing.” 

Swami Ranganathananda, representing the Chicago-based 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society, was addressing nearly 200 per¬ 
sons Monday night at the Yoga Center of West Palm Beach. 
The audience was primarily young, many sitting cross-legged 
cn the floor to hear the man from India speak on “Self-Know¬ 
ledge and Human Fulfilment.” 

“Man must revalue himself,” he said, explaining that, 
when people view their physical selves, they look finite. “But 
there is something infinite pulsing in the heart of man,” he de¬ 
clared. “We shall not achieve fulfilment without this know¬ 
ledge.” 

The monk, who looks fit at 63, entered his monastic order 
45 years ago. Born in the Indian state of Kerala, he entered 
an Ashram, or retreat, and went through the several stages of 
renunciation and learning necessary to become a Swami. 

Swami Ranganathananda was brought to Florida for the 
lecture by Mrs. Charlotte Hartmann. He has travelled 
throughout the world — to Asia, Europe, Australia, and to 
some Communist countries — as a representative of the Indian 
Government. 

He first came to the United States in 1968, when 84 col¬ 
leges and universities here requested his appearance. He has 
written two voluminous books, the best-known of which is 
Eternal Values for the Changing Society. 

Although he admits human aspects of the current war- 
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fare on the Indian sub-continent distress him, he explains that 
politics is the one topic monks do not discuss. 

Acknowledging that the youth of the world seem parti¬ 
cularly interested in his message, the Swami explains that 
young people today “are eager to have a deepening experi¬ 
ence. They are seeking and questioning.” 

He feels it is because institutionalized religion has lost 
this seeking nature that it has also lost strength. 

Recently, during a speaking engagement at the Univer¬ 
sity of Athens in Greece, the Swami visited the famous oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi. There, he said, he realized again that the 
oracle had urged “Man, know thyself” back in 500 B.C. 
Jesus, he added, also instructed man to seek the Divine spark 
in himself. 

“The kingdom of heaven is within you,” the Swami 
quoted Christ. “This is the great message that comes from 
all religions. Why should we search in the skies, when the 
Divine dimension is really in man?” 

As he travels the globe, says the monk, he sees a spiri¬ 
tual revolution taking shape, one he believes can produce a 
new kind of humanity. “So many individuals today are like 
billiard balls,” he said. “They co-exist and sometimes collide, 
but never look inside one another. For instance, are we inti¬ 
mate in the family?” he queried. “No. Each person is a for¬ 
tress.” 

The monk crossed his legs showing loafer-clad feet. Be¬ 
yond the ego, he explained, is the self, which is infinite. There, 
he said, reside love and all things that make for enduring 
human relationship. “Love in the heart of man,” he affirm¬ 
ed, “can solve the worlds problems. Man can work out his 
own destiny. He is not a plaything in the hands of nature.’ 
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EXCELSIOR 
Mexico, January 4, 1972 
WAR IS UNDESIRABLE 
Says Indian Monk Ranganathananda 
By Federico Ortiz Jr. 

[Translated from Spanish] 

Swami Ranganathananda, monk of the Indian Inter¬ 
national movement of Ramakrishna, wrapped in his orange- 
coloured robe, spoke to Excelsior yesterday: 

‘‘War is undesirable; but in certain cases it allows the 
growth of healthy tendencies and attracts progressive forces.” 

The follower of Vivekanandas philosophy added: 

“That is what has happened in India, which is a demo¬ 
cratic state; the largest democracy of the world” 

“It has had five free general elections with 220 million 
voters.” 

The Swami added: 

“The great work of development and social uplift which 
India is carrying out in the sub-continent was obstructed by 
the reactionary political and religious ideology of Pakistan.” 

He explained that this reactionary ideology had repeated¬ 
ly posed a threat to the work of development in India. 

“The people of Pakistan were under the tyranny of that 
ideology and military oppression. The situation was made 
more complicated by the intervention of some foreign powers.” 

The Swami said that the example of India as a progres¬ 
sive, democratic, secular state inspired large sections of the 
population of Pakistan in the last two years, and the military 
dictatorship was obliged to organize democratic elections 
where the progressive forces achieved a victory which was not 
respected. 

“The dictator did not respect the victory, crushed the poli¬ 
tical forces, established a reign of terror, and started a geno¬ 
cide of his own people in which more than one million — pro¬ 
fessors, university students, researchers and intellectuals — 
were massacred. 
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Ten Million Refugees to India 
“This military repression pushed out ten million refugees 
into India. India wanted Pakistan to reach a settlement with 
its own democratic groups which had won the elections but, 
like all military dictatorships, it continued the repression.” 

“The people rebelled and started a civil war. The powers 
which could help to resolve the problem did not do anything, 
and India found itself confronted with the problem of its own 
survival as a democracy. Thus, it took steps to help the 
popular groups to establish their government and set up a 
democratic organization for Bangla Desh.” 

“If a brief military operation of two weeks can bring 
about profound changes in the lives of 70 million people, it 
can be welcomed and cannot be called aggression in common 


terms.” 

The Swami said that the Ramakrishna movement is an 
international cultural, spiritual, and humanitarian movement 
which accepts all the religions of the world and respects all 
the spiritual masters. 

“It sees God in the heart of all men and not in the sky. 
Its aim is ‘service*, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or race. 
In work it follows the Indian ‘Vedanta* philosophy which 


has existed for some 4000 years. 

"This philosophy synthesises the physical and religious 
sciences. This philosophy was introduced in the West by 
Swami Vivekananda who lived from 1863 to 1902. 

"The Ramakrishna Movement has 120 centres all over the 
world with 750 monastic members who include Indians, Ame¬ 
ricans, Britishers and men of other nationalities. 

"It maintains schools, hospitals, dispensaries hbranes 
and institutions of higher learning. It has a rel.g.on and 

a lecture next Wednesday at 19,0 
hourfat El Colegio de Mexico on the theme Religion « * 


Age of Science. 

P.L.W.—« 
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Mrs. Davis Biggs, 

457, N. Taylor, Kirkwood, 
Missouri 63122 (U.S.A.) 


Dear Swami Ranganathananda, 

I am mailing you a copy of your talk at Washington University. It 
is only a fair recording but I hope it will be helpful to you. 

It was wonderful to see and hear you again. You have given us 
a lift and I hope the ideas you are spreading around the world will 
bring forth a rich harvest. 

With gratitude and good wishes, 

Amunda Biggs 

652, West Penn Street, 

Long Beach, New York. 

October 20, 1968 


Dear Swami, 

It would be very remiss of me not to try to tell you in some small 
way how much I appreciated your lectures in Chicago and in New York. 

As I participated in your mental aspects of Vedanta, I could only 
conclude that Sri Ramakrishna’s message is truly being carried forward 
by His good Servants, the Swamis. And, Swamiji, Vivekananda must 
be pleased to know how diligently his ideas are being promoted in the 
West as well as the East. The whole world is waiting for this “breaic- 
through" on the rational level that points the way to the higher spiri 
tual level. We will see now, what mankind does with his opportunity, 
for he finds life quite empty on the rational level alone. He seeks some¬ 
thing higher; and, I believe Vedanta is the answer. 

With the services of His great Swamis like yourself, we are so pri¬ 
vileged and, of course, hope that you will find your way back to New 
York before leaving the countryr 

It was a very happy thought that Swami Bhashyananda had when 
he invited you to come to America. As in Swami Vivekananda’s day, 
the Hindu speaker at the Symposium was the best and hearing you in 
New York was such a bonus. I shall have so much more to assimilate. 

May God continue to go with you and bless you in His Service in 
this country and wherever you go. I am looking forward to reading- 
studying — your book on the Upanisads. 

With deep appreciation. 


Irma Zillesen 
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New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, 16142. 
March 21, 1969 


Swami Ranganathananda, 
Ramakrishna Mission, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


^“aTi taie written to Swami Bhashyananda, we were all instructed 
and enlightened by your presentations at Westminster CoUege and I 
have heard many favourable comments since your visit here. Typical 
letter from our chaplain, who was out of town during the time of 

"““'■‘Thank you for presiding at the chapel Service 
understand that the speaker was wish that I could 

Se W ^n 0n her 0 e f “‘h^I trust that you wiU wH^e to him and 
relay my thoughts to him." ... Once again, —y 

R Arlnms 


Evanston, 

Chicago. 

March 30. 1969 


Dear ?rt.u«ful lecture on Sunday has left a thousand explosions 
of ioy in my mind. 

Please accept my deepest gratitude. Faithfu „ y you «, 

Mary Smith 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 

Department of Religion, 

t f Wood Jr Professor of World Religions 
James E. \Sood. Jr., r ^ Texas 76703 

April 2. 1969 

Swami Ranganathananda, 

C/o. Vivekananda Vedanta Socie y, 

Chicago, Illinois 60615 

Dear Swamiji, express to you once again my 

Although belatedly, please P Baylo r University, 

profound appreciation for your com, with the graduate 
March 11. Vour presentation ^nd.^con ^ ^ lucid and M 

seminar Tuesday afternoon -erc^supe^^ ^ your , , 

la ting to the graduate Modem Man was eloquent and 

- “ is w — 
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be with us and your contribution to further our understanding ol the 
Hindu tradition, particularly the spirit of Vedanta. So many students 
have expressed to me personally their appreciation for your being here. 

It was a distinct pleasure for me to meet you and have an oppor¬ 
tunity to become acquainted and have conversation with you. Please 
accept my sincere best wishes and warmest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 

Swami Ranganathananda, James E. Wood, Jr. 

C/o Swami Prabhavananda, 1525 , N 

Hollywood. California Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 

April 18, 1969 


Dear Swami Ranganathananda, 

I am writing to thank you for your inspiring and informative 
lecture on the significance of the monk’s life that you delivered at the 
Florida State University on April 17th. The Religion Department of 
our University sponsored this lecture. I am a member both of this 
Department and of the Philosophy Department. I teach Religions of 
India in the Religion Department and Indian Philosophies in the Philo¬ 
sophy Department. You might be interested to know that I contri¬ 
buted the chapters on the religions of India to the new book: Religions 
of the World, published by Random House. Also I am working with 
Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan in editing a volume of essays by Indian 
philosophers on "Contemporary Indian Philosophies of History.”... 

I am much interested in the Ramakrishna-Vedanta movement. 
When I was in India for the academic year 1944-45, I was fortunate 
to have as a neighbour a lady who belongs to your group. We still 
correspond regularly. I wish that a Vedanta centre could be open¬ 
ed here in Tallahassee. Why would this be impossible? In a univer¬ 
sity town, there should be many people much interested in your move¬ 
ment as I am myself. I hope it will not be too long before you can 
arrange to have a Swami direct such a center here. 

Thank you again for the illuminative insight you gave us. My 
students, who have studied Indian religions under me, got much from 
it. I hope that you can come here soon again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dr. Grace E. Cairns 


Mr. Eli Marozzi. 

1081 Young Street, 
Honolulu. Hawaii (U.S.A.) 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
(Honolulu, U.S.A.) 
Department of Religion 
October 9. 1969 


Dear Mr. Marozzi, 

We deeply appreciate your willingness to share Swami Ranga 
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nathananda with our students during his stay in Honolulu. 

He is a splendid speaker and a most enriching person who con¬ 
veyed depth and scholarship to our students in an extra ordinary way. 
It was a most welcome opportunity to have him in class, and I am 
very grateful to you. I am only sorry that time did not permit a more 


would t very good to be kept informed of the Vedanta Society 
programme. Your leadership, I am sure, means much to your group 
and I look forward to getting to know you better. 

Vb * k y0U ’ Sincerely, 

Robert T. Bofcilin 
Associate Professor 


STICHTING YOGA NEDERLAND 
Haarlem, 

October 11, 1971 


D “ that we aU have thanked you when you Wt Holland, 
and weSre-er your -ark that a society where too much 

■'S’Si ^ or n r.M £ Sentire.y satisfied ™ 

- 7 T 5 rs. yoT'have'done ZJTLSZX our 

bottom of our hea^a. for 1W h o{ , he board personally. 

mem 0 r'b«t wlhes IcUany you on your trip round the world. 

All your friends from the 
Yoga Foundation in the 

.. .« i_i. 


Swami Ranganathananda, 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 
5421 South Hyde Park Blvd., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


INDIANA 


UNIVERSITY at SOUTH BEND 
1825 Northside Boulevard, 
South Bend, Indiana 46615. 


(USA.) 


Tel No. 219-282-2341 


December 6, 1971 


Dear Swami, 

On behalf of IUSB (Indiana 
in attendance, sincere gratitude 


•sity, South Bend) and all those 
n for your recent lecture at our 
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campus. It was truly astonishing — my students have talked of 
nothing else since. We hope another visit can be arranged. As a 
former student of science, I especially appreciate the relations shown 
between modem science and Vedanta. Enclosed is a description of the 
courses I’ll be teaching next se m ester. 

If it is possible, I and my friend would like to spend our Christmas 
Vacation on the Ganges, Michigan Ashram. I will speak with those at 
the temple this weekend about this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Tau Hsu 

Swami Ranganathananda, 

Vivekananda Vedanta Society, 

5421 South Hyde Park Blvd., 

Chicago, Illinois 60615 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR THEORETICAL PHYSICS 
Miramare—P O. B. 586—34100 Trieste (Italy) 

Telephones: 224281/2/3/4/5/S-Cable: Centratom 

Director 
Abdus Salam 

21 March 1972 

Dear Swami Ranganathananda, 

I have just received this morning "Eternal Values for a Changing 
Society”. Let me say how deeply grateful I am of this magnificent 
gift which you have sent me. I shall look forward to reading this 
carefully and I am sure with the greatest degree of grace. 

The small book which you gave me which dealt with Buddha* was 
extraordinarily impressive in the very attractive picture which you 
gave of Buddha in those pages. In fact, after reading that book, I am 
hoping to be able to go and visit the Buddhist Centre in London to be 
able to get back to the original scriptures and to read them. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 




Swami Ranganathananda, 

Ramakrishna Mission, 

Belur Math, 

Calcutta (W.B.), 

India. 

* Bha V avan Buddha and Our Heritage by Swami Ranganathananda. 
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